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Introduction 


ARTHUR AND MARILOUISE KROKER 


Exploring the Digital Future 


Critical Digital Studies: A Reader represents a creative search for a new method of under- 
standing the digital future. 

Exploring key issues related to technology and society often has less to do with 
forecasting the future of information culture than with the practice of posing insight- 
ful questions concerning the impact of technology. In this case, formulating interest- 
ing questions about technology and society implies identifying, sometimes decades in 
advance, fundamental transformations in the world of digital devices that surround us 
- in effect, pinpointing those subtle fractures and emerging contradictions in the 
evolving relationship of skin and circuitry that are the essence of the digital future. 
Questions of this order are intended to illuminate not only what exists at the pres- 
ent moment, but, perhaps more importantly, to bring into greater visibility that 
which has been pushed off-grid, silenced, and excluded by the powerful force field of 
technology. 

The second edition of Critical Digital Studies aims to encourage understanding of the 
general direction of technology and society, from the potential of digital devices for 
shaping the ways in which we understand the world and communicate with one an- 
other to the unexplored implications of technological innovations - mobile media, 
cloud computing, social networking, augmented reality, 3D printing, drone technolo- 
gy — for both illuminating and, perhaps, sometimes constraining the human condi- 
tion. In the most meaningful sense, we are living in a tumultuous, transitional period, 
a historical epoch in which the sheer force of technological innovation has blurred 
traditional boundaries among humans, animals, plants, and objects. Probably very 
soon the digital devices that are, at present, external to the body will become by the 
dynamic power of chip technology an invisible, but ubiquitous, dimension of the hu- 
man nervous system. When that day comes, when skin and circuitry become effec- 
tively indistinguishable, when the ‘information bomb’ literally comes inside body and 
mind, what lasting impact will this have on shaping consciousness, perception, and 
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communication? That is, what happens when we are no longer simply living within 
information culture, but the information blast is literally taking place within each and 
every one of us, texted by our fingers, visualized by our eyes, sonically appreciated by 
our ears, felt by our bodies in the form of digital devices that have become crucial, 
almost biological, appendages, with the particular cultural sensibility everywhere of 
fast communication, speed politics, and algorithmically driven economies. Today, we 
are the ‘Gutenberg Galaxy,’ that Marshall McLuhan prophesied, the ‘accident of tech- 
nology’ foreseen by Paul Virilio, the ‘pure simulation’ anticipated by Jean Baudrillard, 
the ‘networked society’ analysed so well by Manuel Castells and, most definitely, the 
‘being digital’ written about by Nicholas Negroponte. While the digital future is still 
evolving, yet indeterminate, the speed of technological innovation is blasting apart 
the traditional frameworks of politics, society, and culture; releasing new channels of 
human creativity for those able and willing to keep pace with the digital imagination; 
and, at the same time, provoking feelings of anxiety, insecurity, and defensiveness for 
those most deeply affected, for better or worse, by being blindsided by the power of 
technology. 

As a way of exploring the digital future in all its complexity, consider the following 
five questions, each of which is aimed at revealing something essential about the direc- 
tion of technology and society and, at the same time, opening up new ways of seeing 
the digital future in relationship to contemporary human identity. 


The Digital Subject: ‘Alone Together’ or a New (Electronic) Tribe? 


What is the nature of digital subjectivity in the technological world that we inhabit? 
While MIT psychologist Sherry Turkle has claimed that the most likely outcome of this 
history of digital devices will be a society of intense connectivity where we are liber- 
ated to be ‘Alone Together,’ this unsettling image of the lonely digital crowd has been 
challenged in turn by the Italian theorist Michel Maffesoli who foresees, not a soci- 
ety of hyper-individualism with the illusion of connection, but something different, 
namely, the emergence of a global culture based on the ‘new tribalism.’ Whatever the 
outcome, what remains certain is that issues related to digital subjectivity, specifically 
self-identity and self-awareness, in a society radically transformed by new communica- 
tive technologies are the keystone of the question of technological autobiography. 
When Jaron Lanier, the pioneering digital futurist and musician, argued that we are 
becoming technological gizmos in his recent book You Are Not a Gadget,’ he eloquently 
expressed the truly enigmatic character of our increasingly digital subjectivity, namely, 
that we are often torn between the power of the algorithms that surround us and 
memories of a humanity that is about the multiple, the fractured, the plural. What’s 
the digital future, then? Being a slave to algorithms or inhabiting the more ambiguous 
space of the in-between? 
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Digital Connectivity: For Whom and For What? 


How can we best understand the increasingly complex world of digital connectivity? 
Increasingly, we live in a global culture of contested connectivity, that point where the 
technological framework of digital connectivity — fast, networked, multiple, mediated 
— is countered by new forms of political connectivity often existing beyond traditional 
frameworks of interpretation. From the politics of resistance in the streets of Europe 
and North America to democratic struggles in Arab societies, the very meaning of con- 
nectivity has been rendered problematic in detail and definition. Here, the meaning of 
‘connectivity’ in the digital era will be explored in terms of its ever-growing paradoxes, 
that is, how gains in deeply mediated connections across the diverse landscape of con- 
temporary politics, society, and culture are sometimes paralleled by the hollowing out 
of the meaning of ‘connectivity’ itself in the digital era. In effect, what is really con- 
tested about connectivity today may be what it literally means to be connected with 
all its stresses, ambiguities, possibilities, and creative challenges. 


The New Digital Affect: Seeing like an Algorithm, Feeling like a Data Flow? 


In the new world of skin and circuitry where everyone is, to some degree, a data body, 
what is the meaning of technological affect? In the contemporary regime of computa- 
tion, we may be witnessing the development of distinctly new forms of technological 
affect: seeing like an algorithm, feeling like a data flow, and thinking like an analytic - 
driven by the speed of connectivity, with a perceptual apparatus like a tracking ma- 
chine, seduced by always greater exposure, ‘friended’ on multiple occasions but, often 
perhaps, with no close relationships. When the technological ideology of Big Data is in 
the ascendant with all that entails for a future of intensified cyber-security, what hap- 
pens to those human beings whose presence is prohibited and excluded to the point 
of non-recognition by digital society? Equally, what is the fate of those expressions of 
human affect that cannot be accommodated by technological society? In other words, 
is the contemporary digital divide no longer so much a description of who does or does 
not have access to the latest digital devices but more a fatal sign of a larger distinction 
concerning the seduction and peril of technological affect? 


Shaping Perception as the Real Digital Future? 


Following the important insights of Steve Mann, Canada’s leading cyber-philosopher 
and justifiably celebrated innovator of wearable computers, concerning the potential 
impact of digital devices on the politics of human perception, ‘Digital Devices’ will 
explore what is gained and what is lost with the explosive growth in popularity of 
digital devices. Refusing both euphoric celebrations of networked society seamlessly 
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stitched together with a dazzling array of Androids, iPads, iPhones, and Google Glass 
and equally dystopian visions of a society dominated by digital distraction, this theme 
will investigate the fully ambiguous and deeply nuanced borderlines of digital devices 
and human subjectivity. Beginning with the premise that digital devices pose a unique 
challenge to the future of sensory perception, this theme focuses on the complex in- 
tersections of technological devices and human subjectivity. 


How Do New Media Artists, Theorists, and Hackers ‘Think’ like a Digital Device, 
‘See’ like an Algorithm, and ‘Feel’ like a Data Point? 


The artistic imagination provides powerful insights concerning the theory and prac- 
tice of digital technology. Indeed, to the extent that aesthetic issues are central to the 
operating language of technological media of communication, exploring the question 
of digital aesthetics opens a productive and creative pathway to understanding human 
vision in a world increasingly organized by the powerful, yet invisible, algorithms as- 
sociated with network culture Indeed, the fluid, innovative, subtle universe of con- 
temporary digital aesthetics actually teaches us how to see like an algorithm. Here, the 
complex influences upon human perception of technologies of tracking, archiving, 
communicating, and imaging are studied both in form and content. In precisely the 
same way once predicted by Marshall McLuhan, new media art provides an ‘early 
warning system’ concerning a digital society where seeing like an algorithm seems to 
be the likely outcome of powerful technological devices directly aimed at human sen- 
sory perception. 


Understanding the Digital 


The video for Holly Herndon’s song ‘Movement’ is a thing to behold. Two muscular danc- 
ers glide to the music interpretively, but they occasionally get flung across the screen by a 
finger swiping them as if they were a video viewed on an iPad touch-screen. 

Herndon (says) there’s nothing more personal than bringing her own personal com- 
puter onstage. ‘You’re there with that machine that spends so much of your life with 
you,’ she says. ‘And everybody else in the audience is walking around with a mini com- 
puter in their pocket that filters half of their conversations and relationships.’ She’s much 
more interested in using that kind of tool to move people, ‘instead of romanticizing 
other eras’ technologies that — at their time — were also just as alien to people’ 

David Wagner, ‘Techno Goes to College’? 


The explosive growth of the Internet is already commonplace knowledge. However, 
what is less noticed is that the digital future is definitely not limited to the question of 
the Internet, but has now become a very complex aspect of life. In the 1960s, Marshall 
McLuhan could write with confidence of a modern culture in which the different 
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historical phases of the oral versus the literate, the mechanical versus the electronic 
could not only be theoretically distinguished from one another but also with their 
clear boundary divisions could be subject to styles of critical interpretation relative to 
the cultural singularities of each. Consequently, McLuhan could speculate eloquently 
on the emergence of the ‘global village,’ analyse ‘the medium as the massage’ and 
contrast tribal cultures with their privileged oral sense with electronic crowds worked 
over by technologies of visualization. What he did not do, and, in fact, at that epochal 
moment of division had no need of doing, was to write equally eloquently of what 
would succeed electronic culture, namely, the complex multiplicity that is the digital 
future with its porous and blurred boundaries, clashing global villages, multiple me- 
dia, and often contradictory messages. In retrospect, McLuhan’s lasting contribution 
may well have been to represent in all its creative utopianism that great technological 
division in which for the last time it would be possible to distinguish clear borderlines 
among alternative media, to attest to the existence of firm boundaries among the hu- 
man, the mechanical, and the organic, or to speak with confidence of the necessity of 
media literacy rather than the more ambitious, and certainly difficult, task of the plu- 
rality of media literacy required to negotiate today’s increasingly dense digital matrix. 
While McLuhan could distinguish with considerable intellectual impact the difference 
between a culture of the ear and a culture of the eye, his thought did not anticipate a 
much more ambivalent technological future, that is, one in which technologies of the 
ear (iPods) and the eye (webcams) combine with hidden technologies of the clothes 
we wear (RFID chips), the food we eat (genomics), the secrets we keep (digital ar- 
chives), the words we speak (podcasts, satellite radio), the mark we leave (mobile fin- 
gerprints) to produce a digital culture that is as complex in its implications as it is 
ambivalent in its meanings. If McLuhan’s electronic culture succeeded the (industrial) 
world of mechanical technologies, then today the media world built on the house of 
electricity has been displaced by the digital universe constructed out of codework. 
When technological society is no longer understandable simply in terms of the glo- 
balizing spectacle of electronic images but in the more invisible, pervasive, and em- 
bodied language of computer codes, then three immediate implications follow. First, 
digital culture literally remaps, rewires, and recodes life itself by complex algorithms. 
When theorist Katherine Hayles noted in a recent interview that 99 per cent of all com- 
munication is not humanly understandable since it is machine-to-machine interac- 
tion, she was flagging an urgent necessity. If we are to understand what is happening 
to us as our bodies are being worked over by the codes, when codework becomes the 
culture within which we thrive, then we must become fully aware of the invisible ap- 
paratus that supports the order of communications within which we live. Second, the 
movement from the (electronic) current to the (digital) code implies some very serious 
border crashes, as clear distinctions among flesh, machine, and images become in- 
creasingly more difficult to ascertain. Third, as the speed of electronic culture acceler- 
ates, the new digital universe will move in two opposite directions simultaneously. 
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Digital codework moves at the speed of light. But when the digital universe interacts 
with the putatively solid objects of society - bodies, politics, economy, gender, sexual- 
ity — its speed is suddenly altered, inflected by the very real materiality of a world that 
is for all its digitality still all the more physical, concrete, stubborn, and as regressive 
politically as it is progressive. In contrast to the infectious utopianism of the original 
visionaries of the electronic age, from Marshall McLuhan to Teilhard de Chardin, no 
necessary human future is implied by the emergence of the digital world. While code- 
works definitely exert a massive, structural influence on human affairs, influencing via 
programming design the how, what, when, where, and why we live in these coded 
times, there is still immense room for contingency, chance, and sheer willpower in this 
world. Neither inevitably utopian nor dystopian, digital reality is an open future, deter- 
mined in the final instance by the play of human interests, desires, and power that has 
always represented the elementary matter of the human condition. 

As we find ourselves jettisoned from the electronic media into digital reality, we are 
not left without guides to our technological future. After McLuhan, the question of 
the digital has attracted the passionate attention of a large community of theorists 
who, speaking with often very different voices and certainly from dramatically unique 
national localities, have sought to understand the real world of digital culture. For 
them to understand digital reality means understanding it not only in terms of its local 
manifestations but also from the very interior of a fast-changing culture within which 
the theorists themselves are active participants in the larger change in discourse that 
is represented from the mechanical to the electronic and thence to the digital. Caught 
up within a technoculture that is literally moving at light-speed, these theorists of the 
digital have had to develop a style of thought, a method of inquiry, a digital vocabulary 
that would not only illuminate the darkest recesses of digital reality but also express 
something of the power of the digital inflection. 

While it is certainly contrary to the (recombinant) spirit of digitality to assign ge- 
nealogical naming rights to the founding mothers, fathers, sons, and daughters of 
critical digital studies, certainly the name that continues to haunt critical digital stud- 
ies is that of the German philosopher Martin Heidegger. In his classic essay ‘The 
Question Concerning Technology,’ Heidegger posed the fateful question that ever 
since has represented the hauntology of the digital age. For Heidegger, technology was 
a paradox. Not self-birthing and certainly not self-generating, the question concern- 
ing technology could only be posed as part of a larger query: to what should we ascribe 
the dynamic, seductive power of technology? For Heidegger, technology could not be 
understood technologically for the simple reason that technology is not simply tech- 
nical but has everything to do with the more powerful currents out of which con- 
temporary society has been fashioned - the planetary drive to ‘conquer’ nature; the 
politics of subordinating human nature; the will to expand our society, culture, and, in 
the last instance, ‘ourselves’ by means of technologies of communication; the greater 
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historical project of remaking ourselves as technological beings. Heidegger sought his 
own philosophical resolution of this question by means of an increasingly complex 
position on the question of the technological that came, in the end, to recognize tech- 
nology as containing possibilities for intense human creativity (‘in-dwelling’) and utter 
human devastation (‘completed nihilism’). 

Critical Digital Studies is about ‘the question concerning technology.’ How could it 
not be? The sheer intensity, volume, and accelerating effects of the question concern- 
ing technology in its contemporary manifestation as digital reality has about it an ur- 
gency that demands the most serious of reflections. If we are not to be swept away as 
so much digital debris in the technological maelstrom, if thought itself is not to be 
terrorized into passive submission by ubiquitous technologies of surveillance, if critical 
reflection, one of the enduring hallmarks of being human, is not to be blasted apart by 
a culture of (technological) distraction, then there is a desperate need to rise again to 
the challenge of the question concerning technology. 

When thinking refuses to accommodate itself passively to the narrative line created 
as part of the justificatory logic of technology itself, then critical digital studies must 
itself absorb fully the quality of technological paradox. Curiously faithful to the spirit 
of technology, thought must simultaneously expose the still unrevealed implications 
of the historical project of technology, while at the same time, represent, in all its in- 
commensurability, the full dimensions of the greater technological destiny within 
which we now find ourselves carried along. This is exactly what successive generations 
of thinkers who have risen to the Sisyphean challenge of answering the question of 
technology have done. 


McLuhan’s Doubt: Pathways to the Digital 


While approaches to understanding the impact of technology upon society, politics, 
and culture are often divided into the clashing perspectives of technology as utopia or 
domination, these binary perspectives on the question of technology miss entirely the 
real-time history of the digital inflection: a dramatic history that has everything to do 
with digital reality as a story of complexity. In the (industrial) age of mechanical technol- 
ogy and even perhaps in the (modern) era of electronic technology, it was permissible, 
perhaps even salutary, to seek understanding of technology in terms of the larger my- 
thologies of utopia and domination. When technology exhibited clear divisions and 
was easily distinguishable from the boundaries of the body; when it could be decisively 
analysed in terms of its generative relationship to questions of class, race, and gender; 
when the question of technology staked its claim to power on a world with unbroken 
borders — at that point it was appropriate to inscribe technology within literary tradi- 
tions pronouncing in favour of utopia or apocalypse. In that case, understanding tech- 
nology could be framed in all its mythic intensity and implacable planetary drive by the 
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imagined spectres of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein or by the essentially religious story of 
technology as human salvation that was Teilhard de Chardin’s Noosphere. 

In the (digital) age of intelligent machines, the question concerning technology 
becomes a much more complex story, one that involves the infiltration of seemingly 
every aspect of human and non-human life by the digital code. In a way never really 
anticipated by even the most dystopian or, for that matter, utopian of techno-visionaries, 
boundaries among machines, humans, animals, and inanimate nature have broken 
down, perhaps forever. For example, consider the fate of the body in the digital age. 
We have long been accustomed to thinking of the body as something self-contained, 
relatively independent of its technological prostheses. In his most utopian moments, 
McLuhan could declaim that electronic technologies of communication represented 
‘extensions’ of the human nervous system, just before, that is, his self-avowed sense of 
Catholic melancholy forced him to lament human passivity in the face of technologies 
performing violent ‘psychic surgery’ on the human sensorium. While McLuhan’s af- 
firmation of technology as a helpful extension of the human nervous system has con- 
tinued to this day in increasingly triumphant announcements of the coming of the age 
of ‘augmented media,’ it should be noted that McLuhan’s deep ambivalence on the 
fate of technology, whether it should result in a vast extension or a cataclysmic implo- 
sion of the body, introduced a truly ambivalent sense of complexity into the story of 
technology. Now that we live after McLuhan, now that the media analysis so appro- 
priate to the era of electronic technologies of communication has been eclipsed by 
the codework so necessary to digital reality, now that the supposedly externalized 
world of technological prostheses have actually invaded the body, what might be 
called McLuhan’s doubt - his prescient sense that technology contained a paradoxical 
story of augmentation and diminution — has amplified in importance, becoming the 
basis of a new way of understanding the real world of digital technology. Like a chain 
of thought that remains unbroken, McLuhan’s doubt has created a new generation of 
digital thinkers who have succeeded in transforming his initial doubt about the ends 
of technology into a compelling story of digital complexity. 


Digital Complexity 


In computationally intense cultures such as Canada, the USA, other western but also 
Asian cultures like Japan, machine-to-machine communication has now progressed to 
the point where it’s about 99 per cent of all coded traffic. Most of that traffic takes 
place outside human awareness. Consequently, human awareness is the tiny tip of the 
pyramid of a huge amount of data flow, most of which happens between machines. 
There is a very unsettling aspect to this, revealed, for example, in the United States by 
President Bush’s surveillance policy. However, that is only one small part of what is 
happening. The fact is that nobody knows the contents of these machine-to-machine 
communications, not even the National Security Agency. This gives one pause. It raises 
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profound questions about the proper relation of human communication to all of these 
coded transmissions.’ 


Complexity is the essence of digital technology. In a culture of coded transmissions, 
diminished human awareness, and the entanglement of machines, humans, and ani- 
mals in larger data flows often outside the range of traditional ways of understanding, 
the old (technological) world of automatic opposites has suddenly dissolved into com- 
plex fractures, those subtle, difficult to detect, let alone analyse, folds wherein we have 
literally become digital bodies, with eyes wide open to the wonders and dangers of 
wired culture. In the twenty-first century, complexity is precisely what is really unique 
about critical digital studies. 


First applied to the problem of understanding technology in the writings of Katherine 
Hayles, the concept of complexity is now deeply embedded in the digital world. The 
fact that such a wide diversity of thinkers interested in the future of technology - AI 
researchers, techno-visionaries, communication experts, software programmers, new 
media artists, digital designers, web creators, and gaming innovators - immediately 
recognized in complexity theory something very familiar, indeed reflective of their ex- 
perience of digital reality, implies that with the concept of complexity we are in the 
presence of a fundamental paradigm-shift in interpreting technology. 

This makes sense in two quite different ways. First, as expressed by Hayles in her 
books My Mother Was a Computer, How We Became Posthuman, and Writing Machines, com- 
plexity intimates that the regime of computation with its complex models of simula- 
tion is capable of generating ‘reality’ itself as well as providing powerful metaphors by 
which we have come to understand the increasingly computational culture within 
which we live. In this case, digital technology ceases to be simply representational of 
the world, becoming instead an emergent reality-principle in its own right, driving 
culture and society forward by ever proliferating digital innovations and, at the same 
time, providing compelling new ways of thinking about the digital reality which sur- 
rounds us. With Hayles, McLuhan’s ‘global village’ actually comes to exist inside us, 
transforming each individual into a navigator of the digital storm. And navigate we 
must because the regime of computation is beautifully complex. 

Unlike previous historical eras in which we could maintain a safe distance from the 
question concerning technology with some authenticity, we all now have a technologi- 
cal autobiography. From the moment of our medically enabled birth to our inevitable 
death in increasingly high-tech intensive care units, from a lifetime of computer-assisted 
education to digitally enhanced workplace experience, from the mass data archives 
that literally ‘bank’ human memory to the screens and spools and keystrokes compos- 
ing the materiality of the regime of computation, the question of individual autobiog- 
raphy has become deeply entangled with the ‘companion species’ of technology. This 
entanglement is most apparent, of course, in the end-products of technology, those 
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widely debated public policy issues that emerge directly from the planetary drive to 
the fully realized technological society — the crisis of global warming; the global eco- 
nomic creativity released by the ‘flat world’ of digital communication;* the ambivalent 
legacy of the science of genomics; the impact of digital technology in simultaneously 
immense corporate concentration of ownership while providing multiple opportuni- 
ties for an ‘open architecture’ of information flows. But, what is more subtle, more 
complex than these issues is that we are also deeply entangled in the algorithmic cur- 
rents of digital reality. Outside of normal human awareness, our consciousness, lan- 
guage, dreams, conjectures, gestures, the most familiar ways we communicate and 
relate with each other, are being powerfully shaped and influenced by the ‘machine- 
to-machine’ data flows within which we circulate, and on account of which our lives 
are often enhanced, but sometimes disabled. 

Waking up to the shock of the new, we have not had until now an adequate vo- 
cabulary by which to begin to articulate the full dimensions of the digital culture 
surrounding us. But we do know this: if science and the humanities and, by extension, 
the natural and social sciences, remain in isolation from one another, it is critical hu- 
man consciousness itself that will be lost in the cracks of the digital. Quite explicitly, if 
our lives are to be ‘streamed’ by the new sciences of computation, if individual autobi- 
ography is to be pushed and pulled by the strange loops, fast data flows, and compli- 
cated mediations of this epochal meeting of computation and flesh, then there is a 
desperate requirement to do something as ancient as it is futuristic: to find the words 
by which to make familiar to our senses the new home of digital technology within 
which we have staked our identities, personally and collectively. 

Finding the words, creating a new imaginative vocabulary by which to attune our- 
selves to the question of the digital is precisely what complexity theory is all about. 
Not particularly romantic, complexity theory refuses to have anything to do with qua- 
si-religious theories now circulating that elevate technology to a singularity-moment. 
There is nothing transcendental about the question of complexity. How could there 
be? When boundaries dissolve, when crossing borderlines is more natural than con- 
tinuing to live in the solitudes of science and the humanities, then being complex re- 
quires us to consider precisely how the ‘regime of computation’ intermediates with 
very traditional questions of class, gender, race, ethnicity, and sexuality. 

And not only that, we must consider anew the real material history of digital tech- 
nology: software as ideology, the ‘intermediation’ of print and digitality, the global 
media apparatus as a ‘vision machine,’ and the reality studio itself as a simulacrum. If 
digital reality has literally come alive in our technologically enhanced bodies, our com- 
puter-enabled economy, and our graphically intensified high-definition screens, we 
might well want to begin to probe the new rules of communication by which ‘com- 
panion species’ of machines, humans, animals, inanimate nature, and future AI repli- 
cants, clones, and zombies can finally become acquainted with a growing sense of 
dynamic harmony. When cyborgs become, as Donna Haraway has brilliantly argued, a 
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‘companion species’ to the human, being complex assumes a larger importance as a basic 
survival strategy: 


Cyborgs and companion species each bring together the human and the non-human, the 
organic and the technological, carbon and silicon, freedom and structure, history and 
myth, the rich and the poor, the state and the subject, diversity and depletion, modernity 
and postmodernity, and nature and culture in unexpected ways. Besides, neither a cyborg 
nor a companion species pleases the pure of heart who long for better protected species 
boundaries and sterilization of category deviants.’ 


If the technology of fire lit up the darkness of the night, if electricity illuminated the 
sky, and the power of words finally provided human imagination the means to com- 
municate its innermost visions, then being complex does something different. It al- 
lows us to communicate knowingly in a culture where technology now inhabits the 
spacetime fabric itself, while compelling us to be sensitive to the much-neglected fact 
that the seasons of life, with its air, fire, water, and earth, have not gone away, that the 
material history of the planet is only now beginning a new dialogue with the new reali- 
ties of digital culture. What the results of that dialogue will eventually be, we remain 
yet unaware of. However, one certainty drives us forward: it is only by learning how to 
be (digitally) complex that we will be capable of joining in this greater dialogue with a 
technology that will not be stopped, and a nature that will not be long denied. Follow- 
ing Haraway who has long argued eloquently for changing the ‘narrative line’ of sci- 
ence from fantasies of self-birthing and self-generation, and following Hayles who has 
made of us all potentially creative ‘writing machines’ in the midst of the digital mael- 
strom, why should we not finally honour the question concerning technology by mak- 
ing of it an opportunity for appreciating the complexity of the digital reality which is 
our present and future, and perhaps already our unknown past as well? Why should 
we not respond then to the question concerning technology with a search for a meth- 
od by which to make of that question a guide to the future of digital complexity? 


Approaches to Critical Digital Studies 


Confronted with the challenge of translating the concept of complexity into a new 
way of seeing digital reality, critical digital studies do not begin with a pre-established 
agenda, but with a thematically focused series of key problematics. First, how can we 
expand the scope of studying the digital future to include the full array of technologi- 
cal innovations, namely, the impact of digital technology on culture, society, economy, 
and politics? Second, how can we best interpret the fluid world of media archaeology, 
those innovative media convergences that drive together traditional media (print, tele- 
vision, radio) with their digital counterparts from the Internet and the Web? Third, how 
can critical digital studies break beyond the disciplinary boundaries of traditional 
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media interpretation to actually cross boundaries - boundaries of knowledge, of soci- 
eties, of species, of machine-human interfaces - in search of a form of media practice 
that is itself reflective of the porous boundaries of the digital reality that it seeks to 
explore? And, fourth, how can critical digital studies achieve the desired aim of bending 
the digital future in the direction of creative uncertainty, privileging that is, the inter- 
mediations, inflections, and paradoxes that are so deeply characteristic of the digital 
flow. Not a prescriptive agenda, critical digital studies rise to the task of answering the 
question concerning technology with a series of complex questions of their own. And 
they must do this because what is most interesting about the digital future is that its 
full dimensions remain unknown, its fate uncertain, its strategies unexplored, and its 
lasting consequences unanticipated. Today, more than ever, it is surely time to ask 
some serious, creative questions of the enigmatic silence surrounding the question 
concerning technology. 

This is precisely what Critical Digital Studies: A Reader sets out to do. In keeping with 
the spirit of complexity, it focuses on five key contemporary intersections of the digital 
future: code breakers; new digital media, technology, identity, and surveillance; poli- 
tics, gender, and religion; and culture, art, and communication. 


Code Breakers 


What is truly critical about critical digital studies is the emphasis on not only under- 
standing the dominant codes of technology, politics, and culture in the digital era but 
also on digital studies that excel in breaking the codes and in introducing new visions 
of the digital future by disrupting the codes, disturbing boundaries, and adding uncer- 
tainty to established patterns of (code) behaviour. Each contribution to Critical Digital 
Studies has this double quality about it - namely, studying what Donna Haraway has 
described as the ‘informatics of domination’ only in order to write possible new codes 
for the ways in which we do politics and gender and bodies and communication in the 
future. The creative act of code breaking reaches its apogee in the writings of N. 
Katherine Hayles, Donna Haraway, Sara Diamond, and Lynn Hershman Leeson. 
Understood individually, these four introductory articles bring to the surface of critical 
thought the deeper codes of information, gender, design, and bodies so characteristic 
of the super-charged environment of technological society. Understood collectively, 
these contributions represent something very different, not so much critical studies of 
digital experience, but profound, even foundational, efforts to make of the act of digi- 
tal code breaking a new way of understanding technology. For example, Katherine 
Hayles’s ‘Traumas of Code’ explores the double-edged benefits (and dangers) of code 
as the ‘unconscious of language’: 


As the communication systems controlled by intelligent machines become more entan- 
gled with systems of economic exchange, manufacturing, transportation, surveillance 
and resource management, more and more essential services come under the control of 
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intelligent machines, even as the portion of information flows that humans consciously 
monitor shrinks in relation to that processed by intelligent machines. Moreover, as these 
systems become more complex and integrated with one another, they also become more 
vulnerable to unpredictable breakdowns and catastrophic failures brought on by ma- 
chine malfunction or disease. Keenly aware of this trend, military analysts confidently 
predict that info war - the disruption of the enemy’s capacity to gather, process, and 
benefit from the information managed by intelligent machines - will be a crucial compo- 
nent of any large-scale offensive in the future. 


For Hayles, we are living now in the dense web of the ‘technological unconscious.’ 
Both a powerful enabler and potential danger, code as the technological unconscious 
implies for Hayles ‘the dual promise and threat that intelligent machines pose to the 
uniquely human capacity to create meaning through language.’ But, of course, when 
code becomes language to the extent that we can now speak about a ‘technological 
unconscious,’ this also means that questions of (digital) trauma cannot be far behind. 
In transferring control of human communications to intelligent machines, have we 
not also invested the age of intelligent machines with our hopes and desires, our fears 
and anxieties, our vulnerabilities and resentments? 

If this is the case, then the other field-defining articles in ‘Code Breakers’ can be 
viewed as brilliant recommendations concerning how best to work through the trau- 
ma of the technological unconscious. In her essay ‘A Game of Cat’s Cradle: Science 
Studies, Feminist Theory, Cultural Studies,’ Donna Haraway argues that if we are not to 
be sucked into the ‘gravity well of technoscience,’ we had better learn quickly how to 
reconfigure — ‘how to trope and how to knot together key discourses about technosci- 
ence.’ Setting up a game of cat’s cradle for the social sciences and humanities, Haraway 
follows her own advice by literally ‘reconfiguring’ the language of technoscience with 
urgent questions focused on gender, sexuality, colonialism, and class, representing in 
all of their latent power and immediate vulnerability the critical consciousness of science 
studies, feminist theory, and cultural studies. Although written at different moments 
and certainly with different intentions, it is almost as if Haraway’s game of cat’s cradle 
constitutes an immediate response to Hayles’s plea for a form of critical digital con- 
sciousness that would finally take account of the fact that code is not simply the oper- 
ating language of intelligent machines but perhaps something more disturbing, a 
counter-unconscious — a ‘technological unconscious’ — paralleling in its mystery the 
still unknown realm of the human unconscious. 

Writing from a cross-cultural perspective, Sara Diamond surveys the brilliant con- 
tributions of Chinese, Japanese, African, Latin American, and (North American) 
Indigenous new media artists to understanding the futures of digital complexity. In 
her eloquent article ‘Reframing the Cathedral: Opening the Sources of Technologies 
and Cultural Assumptions,’ Diamond explores the question of the technological un- 
conscious at the level of digital design. Here, the traditional languages of new media 
authoring tools, from Hypertext and MIDI to gaming software, are supplemented with 
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the creative visions of new media designers from the multiplicity of cultures and 
nations and traditions and even continents normally ignored by the informatics of 
(design) domination. Refusing to believe that the world of new media design is flat, 
Diamond’s perspective resonates with images of difference: Japanese aesthetics with 
its bias towards beauty, including ‘incompletions and imperfections’; West Coast 
Indigenous art with its (virtual) visions of the sacred; and Chinese new media repre- 
sentations of ancient traditions of anime and calligraphy. With this, Diamond does 
that which is most difficult, but ultimately most rewarding, namely, illuminating digi- 
tal vision with those creative expressions of the human mind seemingly lost with the 
triumph of the language of technoscience. Contending that the ‘visual aesthetics of 
tools tend towards binary, linear, rectangular aesthetics,’ she argues on behalf of a dif- 
ferent design vision, one advanced by cultures embracing ‘complexity, discontinuity, 
and asymmetry as organizing principles’: 


This is a delicate negotiation — the recognition of cultures that have maintained a conti- 
nuity with a natural science that speaks to dimensions beyond four, that sees time as a 
navigable object, that use circular forms and narratives in which scientists close their eyes 
and imagine models beyond our perception - a space perhaps linked to ritual, prayer rugs, 
mosaics. This pace of invention, of imagination, is a space shared by art, non-Western 
mathematics and science. It is as science surrounded by our imaginings of Nature West 
and East. North and South. 


Working independently, the renowned new media artist Lynn Hershman Leeson 
intensifies Diamond’s evocative insights related to possible new languages of digital 
design in her piece ‘Romancing the Anti-body: Lust and Longing in (Cyber)space’ by 
actually reframing the cathedral of her own (digital) body. Hershman Leeson’s new 
media creations (film, video, writing) have achieved such global acclaim precisely be- 
cause she is a world leader in exploring the rematerialization of the body in cyberspace. 
Understanding digital culture as a fluid, liquid space of networked relations that in- 
creasingly circulate around and through the bodies of its inhabitants, Hershman 
Leeson asks unsettling questions not only about the fate of the electronic body but 
also about the once and future shape of human identity. As she states, 


Identity is the first thing you create when you log on to a computer service. By defining 
yourself in some way, whether it is through your name, a personal profile, an icon or 
mask, you also define your audience, space, and territory. In the architecture of networks, 
geography shifts as readily as time. Communities are defined by software and hardware 
access. Anatomy can be readily reconstituted. 


For Hershman Leeson, masking through computer-mediated communication has im- 
mediate consequences: 
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Not only do you not need a body, but entering cyberspace encourages a disembodied 
body language. Posing and emoting are some of the terms for phantom gestures that can 
be read through words, or seen in special video programs through simple movements 
such as waves. Codes of gestures can be read by attachments on the computer that articu- 
lates hidden meanings of voiceless and mute speech. 

Actions are constantly under surveillance, tracked, traced, digitized, and stored. Icons 
such as masks are of particular importance because the disguises used today may deter- 
mine an archetype of the present that will eventually reflect the ephemeral nature of a 
society geared towards images manipulation and self recreation. 


Not satisfied with exploring the real-time art by which we have actually masked our 
(electronic) bodies as we communicate within and across the spaces of YouTube, 
Google, and the Web, Hershman Leeson goes beyond the language of (cyber) bodies 
and masks to an impressive exploration of all the ‘non-bodies’ and ‘anti-bodies’ that 
await the unfolding of the digital future. Less focused on machine crashes than crashes 
of the human body under the pressure of information flows, Hershman Leeson inves- 
tigates what it means to locate ourselves in the found environments and virtual spaces 
of digital culture. Like an artistic avatar of a massively multiplayer online role playing 
game (MMORPG), her work explores the transformed landscape of identity at that 
point when we willingly become an ‘objectified non-bodied alternative personality.’ 
And not simply in the world of gaming. For Hershman Leeson, what happens now in 
digital reality has long been prefigured by mass media with its violent image-based 
transformation of the last remnants of real bodies into a strange new world of ‘phan- 
tom limbs, interactivity, and disappearances.’ About this, her perspective is explicit: 


These each articulate references to the mutation of the female body through the seduc- 
tion of media. Reproductive technological parts sprout from the image of the female, 
creating a cyborgian reformation as parts of the real body disappear. 


At stake in Hershman Leeson’s perspective is this basic code breaker of a thought, 
namely, that we are witnessing today the ‘birth of the anti-body,’ our Net identities as 
increasingly fictional persona who ‘in reaction to an unhealthy natural environment... 
reject what exists, and in order to survive, form another environment’: 


This Internetted, plugged-in anti-body is a transitory construction of time, circumstanc- 
es, and technology, a newly issued prescription of earlier impulses. She has chosen to 
negate the selfhood into which she was born. Instead she shows a marked preference for 
the artifice of technology. 


A futurist by practice but very much a student of more enduring patterns of culture 
by temperament, Hershman Leeson’s vision of bodies, non-bodies, and anti-bodies 
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returns us to something which we thought we had finally surpassed at the speed of 
digital culture - the Faustian gamble involved in the question concerning technology. 
Or, as she concludes: ‘If humans have become the interface to the larger communica- 
tive body, can soulful automatons be far behind?’ 


New Digital Media 


Traditional approaches to communication studies have been effectively undermined 
by the rapid growth of new digital media. In the totalizing world of old media, wheth- 
er television, cinema, radio, newspapers, or print publishing, the focus of communica- 
tion studies often dwelt on the role of mass media in creating a society of the spectacle 
with individuals reduced to the perceptual status of the ‘gaze,’ or, more critically, on 
the ideological effects stemming from the corporate concentration of media owner- 
ship - Noam Chomsky’s ‘manufactured landscapes.’ While traditional mass media 
have demonstrated remarkable resilience in adapting to the cultural and economic 
demands of the new environment of digital media, it remains the case that new media 
- Twitter, Facebook, YouTube, smartphones - have transformed not only the surface 
landscape of contemporary communication but also the very essence of media culture 
itself. When we can speak about digital devices not so much in the instrumental lan- 
guage of prosthetics facilitating faster communication but as objects deeply invested 
in questions of identity, relationships, and memory, then, at that point, we can recog- 
nize that we are living in a qualitatively different media universe - a world of new digi- 
tal media with its own codes, its own social networks, its own opportunities for 
augmenting knowledge and communication, but also its own dangers for eclipsing 
what it means to be human in the midst of the digital blast. 

Commonly taking as their cue the necessity of posing fundamental questions and 
equally creative ways of understanding about the future of new digital media, the dif- 
ferent essays in ‘New Digital Media’ represent a remarkable breakthrough in seeing like a 
new medium. Refusing to stand outside their object of investigation - the world of new 
digital media - these new media theorists do the opposite. Their reflections begin and 
end within the deepest interiority of software codes, media archaeology, viruses, and 
virtual games. Perhaps instinctively picking up on the basic change of cultural logic in- 
troduced by new digital media, namely, that firm and fixed boundaries between the 
body and its communicative prosthetics have disappeared, these approaches to new 
digital media think about contemporary communication from the point-of-view of bi- 
ology: affect, disease, contagion. Indeed, in fateful fulfilment of McLuhan’s prophecy 
that the ‘medium is the message,’ these approaches to understanding new digital me- 
dia are noteworthy both for their (manifest) content and their (invisible) form. While 
the particular contents vary depending on the digital device or communicative process 
being discussed, the methodological framework - the invisible form - of each article 
remains constant, specifically a very real determination on the part of each new media 
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theorist to think media archaeology in its own terms, to understand media viruses by 
a form of thought which is itself viral, and to explore computer bugs in the language 
of biopower, resistance, and technological error. Not so much software studies, then, 
but something very different, namely, an approach to critical digital studies that lives at 
the interface of material media history and its various displacements, implosions, sym- 
biotic evolutions, and, perhaps, losses, whether temporary or permanent. 

For example, Matthew Kelly’s essay ‘All Bugs Are Shallow: Digital Biopower, Hacker 
Resistance, and Technological Error in Open-Source Software’ complicates popular un- 
derstandings of free and open-source software (FOSS) whereby the open-software 
movement is often hailed as the harbinger of hacktivism and democracy in networked 
society. Writing from the position of digital complexity, Kelly notes that IBM could 
pledge a ‘1-billion contribution to free and open-source software,’ because, in fact, 
open-source software development is inherently viral in nature, with results resonat- 
ing as much with corporate programmers as with individual hacktivists. Indeed, Kelly 
can argue that free and open-source software is ‘symptomatic of late-capitalism’s em- 
bedding of life within economic networks,’ precisely because access to computer code 
helps ‘strengthen the connection between individual conceptions of identity and eco- 
nomic practices.’ When life, technology, and market intersect in software program- 
ming, the results are truly ubiquitous and, in fact, understandable not in strictly 
economic terms but as manifestations of ‘digital biopower, hacker resistance, and 
technological error in open-source software.’ Beginning with Foucault’s admonition 
that the ‘irony of this development is in having us believe that our “liberation” is in the 
balance,’ Kelly argues that the overall effect of open-source software has been to create 
a system in which individuals are increasingly transformed into biosubjects, tightly 
circuited within streams of data, their relationship to economic production always 
intensified and saturated. In this context, hacker resistance would mean envisioning a 
new mode of cultural production - the bazaar marketplace - where ‘bugs are not so 
much technical failures as they are signs of progress’ and where ‘power can be seen as 
the power to err, the power to differentiate; in short, the affirmative power of life de- 
scribed by Foucault.’ 

If Matthew Kelly expands communication studies in the direction of a critical re- 
thinking of the open-source software movement, Tony Sampson’s ‘Contagion Theory: 
Beyond the Microbe’ breaks with received models of information culture by noting 
that, in networked culture, orders of communication that go viral always involve ‘an 
encounter between upstream flows of affect and downstream biological responses.’ 
For Sampson, we live today in a media culture driven by ‘microbial contagion,’ where 
media viruses spread wildly and with fantastic global velocity, sometimes driven by 
fear and anxiety, at other times by clever marketing strategies involving social gaming 
on Facebook and YouTube videos, and, then again, by collective expressions of joy 
and love. Here, the dominant political question becomes: What spreads? That is, what 
are the conditions under which the media viruses and memes spread instantly across 
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the spectrum of digital media? Are we living in a media culture characterized less by 
conventional models of communication than by something only talked about by 
psychoanalysts, biologists, and anthropologists, that is, an ‘epidemiological social para- 
digm.’ If this is the case, the social and political consequences are dramatic, specifically 
that politics today may be increasingly focused on the creation of a ‘neurological un- 
conscious’ whereby deep-seated feelings of fear, love, and hope spread out into conta- 
gious bouts of mass anxiety and mass love. When politics becomes a contagion moving 
like a virus, implanted like a microbe, and delivered by media strategies of repetition 
and suggestion, this may well mean that the future is already scripted between ex- 
tremes of ‘feeling fear’ and ‘viral love.’ In this case, it’s definitely no accident that 
Barack Obama’s success in both presidential campaigns in the United States involved a 
complex, fluid, and technologically sophisticated use of social networking technolo- 
gies and a libidinal politics of hope. Equally, it is of more than incidental interest that 
the ‘War on Terror’ also combined equally sophisticated media strategies aimed at 
imprinting the spectre of Islamic terrorism in the neurological unconscious. With this 
in mind, perhaps Sampson’s argument on behalf of contagion theory is a way of look- 
ing back at a powerful political process in which we are already deeply involved. 

How do you resist your own absorption, passively or otherwise, in the production 
of a ‘neurological unconscious’? How does truth speak to power, when power in the 
age of ‘All Bugs Are Shallow’ is pleased to speak right back in the language of truth or 
error? The urgency of such questions is the emotional driver of Jackson 2bear’s ‘A 
Conversation with Spirits inside the Simulation of a Coast Salish Longhouse’ and the 
intellectual lynchpin of Garnet Hertz’s interview with Jussi Parikka titled ‘Archaeologies 
of Media Art.’ An Indigenous theorist, remix musician, and video artist, Jackson 2bears 
responds to the technological stresses of contemporary culture by introducing a 
counter-gradient into what Heidegger describes as the ‘world picture’ of technology. 
Listening intently to ancestral stories from his own background, Jackson zbears draws 
into presence an Indigenous theory of technology. Here, the dark spirit of the ‘neuro- 
logical unconscious’ is countered by the lived concept of ‘ensoulment’ where the nat- 
ural world is animate, where individuals maintain an ‘embodied and emotional 
connection with the natural environment,’ and where, finally, spirits long thought 
erased begin to speak again. Here, the descent of digital media into the abstract spec- 
tacle of ‘distributed cognition’ and ‘virtual hallucination’ is countered by a powerful 
Indigenous mythology involving a ‘return to the flesh.’ Not romantic but realistic, 
Jackson 2bears’s encounter with the spirit of Indigenous thought, art, and ceremonial 
practices is aimed directly at responding to the question concerning embodiment in 
the posthuman condition. In his thought, the epic figures of Indigenous art are ac- 
companied by other stories, stories of human archetypes told by Carl Jung and stories 
of technological posthumanism written by Hayles. Here, we are encouraged to begin 
to dream again, to consider digital code not as a disenchanted signifier but as a ‘me- 
dium of spirit-possession.’ 
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Influenced by the thought of Michel Foucault, Walter Benjamin, and Friedrich Kittler, 
Jussi Parikka’s media archaeology denotes an ‘emerging attitude and cluster of tactics in 
contemporary media theory that is characterized by a desire to uncover and circulate re- 
pressed or neglected media approaches and technologies.’ Firmly opposed to ‘totalizing 
histories of popular forms of communication, including the histories of film, television 
and new media,’ media archaeology privileges the obsolete, the prohibited, the excluded, 
the forgotten. Like the thought of Jackson 2bears, media archaeology operates as a coun- 
ter-gradient to the invisible field-force of technology. Here, the figures of forgotten 
technologies, excluded forms of imagination, prohibited modes of hacktivism, and tech- 
nologies as time machines are drawn across the ground of powerful orders of mass com- 
munication. The media effect is instant, namely, a shift in critical perception away from 
totalized histories of mass media towards a living archaeology of time, history, and em- 
bodiment. Literally, what was once thought lost with the coming to be of the fully accom- 
plished technological future is brought back to life by the power of imagination and 
the persistence of memory that, taken together, are the essence of media archaeology. 
Simultaneously a method running parallel to the latest developments in digital media, a 
form of historical imagination that pays close attention to that which has come under the 
sign of technological erasure, and a critical digital tactic, media archaeology promises to 
write anew the history of digital media as something provisional, interrupted, hybrid and, 
yes, complicated both by the power of its inclusions and the repression of its disavowals. 

But, of course, if media archaeology can emerge to counter totalized histories, that 
is precisely because the overall direction of technological innovation bends insistently, 
and with unparalleled zeal, in the direction of a new order of what the theorist Herbert 
Marcuse once called ‘one dimensional society.’ That is, at least, the overall sentiment 
underlying Nick Dyer-Witheford and Greig de Peuter’s ‘Empire@Play: Virtual Games 
and Global Capitalism.’ Beginning with Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s designa- 
tion of a ‘post-Cold War planetary capitalism with “no outside,” the essay proceeds to 
do a real virtual history of the ‘internal frictions’ running across the global body of the 
empire of capitalism. Bubbling to the surface of this account of the contemporary so- 
cial and economic crisis is a series of innovative concepts, from the regime of biopower 
to virtual gaming: 


Computers create potential universes. They model, dynamically, what might be. Such 
simulation is vital to a power system engaged in the high-risk military, financial, and 
corporate calculus required for global control. It is from such simulation that virtual 
games emerged, broke loose into ludic freedom - only to now be reintegrated into the 
assemblages of world capital, as a means of inducing the ‘flexible personality’ demanded 
by digital work, war, and markets. 


In essence, we are now dwelling within a ‘global game factory’ dominated by Micro- 
soft, Sony, and Nintendo with a super-concentration of online publishers. Most 
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significantly, game development introduces fundamentally new elements into the 
mode of digital production - ‘measureless work’ and ‘financialized life.” Against the 
spectre of endless work and monetized life, ‘Empire@Play’ joins with Hardt and Negri 
to envision a future in which ‘games of multitude’ begin to offer ‘thoughtful sketches 
of what a post-capitalist society might look like: less free market, more decentralized, 
democratic public planning; less commodification, more commons; less wage labour, 
more self-management; less precarity, more universal provision of basic life-needs.’ So 
then, games beyond empire: pirate games, protest games, planning games. Of course, 
the fact that ‘gamers against empire’ can so beautifully capture the aspirations of so 
many people involved in contemporary resistance movements, from Occupy to ecologi- 
cal protests, may be due, in part, to the urgency of these the most digital of times in 
which ‘games against empire’ is itself countered by the growth of a ‘neurological un- 
conscious’ and where power increasingly circulates as a ‘microbial contagion.’ In effect, 
how do you game a contagion? How do you game beyond pervasive forms of viral poli- 
tics based on a ‘neurological unconscious’? That there are no ready-at-hand answers to 
such questions probably indicates that these five approaches to new digital media are 
operating close to the breaking edge of technological innovation. Simultaneously, being 
deeply absorbed into Dyer-Witheford and de Peuter’s thoughts are the latest develop- 
ments in digital media and social networking that pose challenging questions concern- 
ing what futures have been erased by the spirit-possession of the code. 


Technology, Identity, and Surveillance 


The jury is still out on the future of technology and culture. While perhaps neither a 
perfect utopia nor a fearful dystopia, one thing is certain: contemporary society is in- 
creasingly stressed out by accelerating rates of technological change. Confronted with 
the blast of technology moving at light-speed, the human nervous system seems, in 
the first instance, to have either gone numb for survival, adapted itself passively and 
fatalistically to the digital juggernaut, or become lost in a culture of (digital) distrac- 
tions. Today email is clogged with unwanted spam. Electronic spyware is capable of 
tracking our every move on the Internet. Complex computer systems, whether in 
business or government, can suddenly be disabled by always mutating viruses. No 
sooner had individuals become accustomed to the wired world of personal computers, 
CD players, and VCRs than digital technology itself suddenly evolved in the direction 
of the wireless future of iPods, cell video phones, RFID tracking chips, and a dense, 
creative matrix of new forms of digital communications spearheaded by blogs, pod- 
casts, and flash mobs. 

When everyday life comes to mean digitally mediated experiences, serious conse- 
quences follow for individuals and societies remaining unaware of the rate and direc- 
tion of technological change. Indeed, over and beyond the rapid digital change which we 
can see on the surface, what may now be occurring as a result of massive technological 
transformations of the basic structures of culture, politics, and economy is a gigantic 
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shift of the deepest fault lines of society where the only constant is that the world as 
we know it today will not likely persist, even into the near future. Understanding tech- 
nological complexity is a key survival strategy in the twenty-first century. 

Focusing on key approaches to understanding real-time technology, the articles in 
‘Technology, Identity, and Surveillance’ explore the data archive, showing in brilliant 
detail what happens to human vision, identity, consciousness, power, and perception 
as society and culture are increasingly wrapped in the digital membrane. Beginning 
with the tacit assumption that the new world of digital media, images, and network- 
ing is no longer understandable in forms of media analysis relevant to electronic mass 
media such as television and radio, contributions to real-time technology actually cre- 
ate a basic vocabulary for understanding new digital realities such as ‘tracking’ and 
‘armed perception.’ With truly astonishing speed, events which until not long ago 
were the subject matter of science-fiction literature now have technologies of visual- 
ization, surveillance, gaming, and viral (computer) crashes. It is as if a violent (digital) 
shudder has suddenly passed through the framework of reality itself, instantly expos- 
ing us to a new digital reality with its spacetime fabric moving at the speed of light. We 
are accelerating at escape-velocity in the light-through space and light-through time of 
the digital blast anxiously seeking new concepts and visions by which to make sense of 
the contemporary human predicament. To the complexity of the digital reality that is 
their privileged subject matter, the contributions to ‘Technology, Identity, and Surveil- 
lance’ respond with intense, complex thought - boundary-crossing, fluid, bifurcated, 
and often paradoxical. 

Bringing together some of the leading international scholars in new media analysis 
- Jordan Crandall, Lev Manovich, Alexander R. Galloway, Eugene Thacker, and D. Fox 
Harrell - a fundamentally new approach to understanding new media is articulated in 
all its internal coherence, intellectual diversity, and media relevance. Here the empha- 
sis is clearly placed on a slow, patient, in-depth reading of the borderland between 
digital media, identity, and perception. 

Counterposing seeing (or visualizing) versus tracking (or calculating), Jordan 
Crandall explores what happens to human vision and consciousness when the media 
apparatus becomes a vast tracking mechanism, capable of very real precision in map- 
ping bodies in their (electronic) movements, transactions, and (archived) memories. 
Refusing to approach precision-tracking technologies as something safely outside hu- 
man identity, Crandall does something more intellectually risky, but ultimately in- 
tensely rewarding. He demonstrates how the digital body has now become complicit 
in precision-tracking technologies, sometimes as a voyeur of its own digital travels, at 
other points numbed into submission by the ubiquity of ‘Precision + Guided + Seeing.’ 

In ‘Understanding Meta-Media,’ Lev Manovich extends new media analysis to its 
next logical step, exploring the meta-media paradigm that is at the centre of contem- 
porary computer culture (software interfaces, hypertext, downloads). Taking seriously 
Katherine Hayles’s narrative of the ‘regime of computation,’ Manovich argues that 
meta-media as a way of understanding real-time technology has become the dominant 
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sign of network culture, replacing the older, more conservative notion of media cul- 
ture proper. The argument has to do with the capacity of meta-media to extrude, ex- 
tend, link, and expand both the media it engages with as well as the environment in 
which these engagements occur. In a media scene where the borderlines among tradi- 
tional (mass) media and new (digital) media have imploded, Manovich’s media analy- 
sis is like an early warning system, alerting us to a profound paradigm-shift in the deep 
framework of contemporary media. 

But if that is the case, if we are in fact literally tracked, assigned, archived, and sub- 
tly processed within the ‘regime of computation’ - digital inhabitants within a cloud 
of meta-media — it would imply that there is an urgent necessity to understand what 
this implies for us psychologically and socially, but, most of all, to comprehend the real 
world of (computational) politics. Whether we like it or not, we have been quickly 
ejected into a technologically saturated universe, one of the dominant characteristics 
of which is that the question of ideology is not only about the larger narratives of so- 
cialism, capitalism, libertarianism, and fascism, but about the fact that the real world 
of ideology is now embedded within the digital devices that surround us and, indeed, 
circulate within us. What the German social theorist Jurgen Habermas once described 
as the ‘glassy background ideology’ of technology has quickly become one of the key 
political battlegrounds of contemporary society. This essential insight is the starting 
point of Alexander R. Galloway’s ‘Black Box, Black Bloc.’ In this important essay, 
Galloway goes to the heart of network politics by noting that we have actually become 
the black box of cybernetic society: 


It is thus today no longer a question simply of the enemy’s black box, but the black box- 
ing of the self, of any node contained in a network of interaction. The enemy’s machine 
is not simply a device in a German airplane, it is ourselves: a call-centre employee, a card 
reader at a security check-point, a piece of software, a genetic sequence, a hospital pa- 
tient. The black box is no longer a cipher waiting to be unveiled and decoded, it is a 
function defined exclusively through its inputs and outputs. 


Based on this understanding of the black boxing of the self, Galloway draws the politi- 
cal lesson that the digital generation who have come to maturity online have devel- 
oped a new form of political resistance keyed to their own black boxing: 


From the student occupations at the New School, to the political tracts circulating 
through the University of California, to Tiqqun and the Invisible Committee and other 
groups, there is a new political posture today, a new political bloc with an acute black- 
box profile. 

The new mantra is: we have no demands. We don’t want political representation. We 
don’t want collective bargaining. We don’t want a seat at the table. We want to leave be, 
to leave being. We have no demands. 
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In other words, a new form of political imagination has taken to the streets, a possible 
harbinger of the politics of the digital future. Certainly not passive nor unfocused, the 
politics of ‘no demands’ is intended to destabilize the ruling narratives, to undermine 
the governing binaries of appearance and disappearance. And all this on behalf of a 
sincere demand to finally be allowed to live, whether authentically as an individual or 
in collective solidarity with the multitude. 

What lends particular saliency to the politics of the streets is the fact that the black 
boxing of the self has been accompanied by big changes on the horizon precipitated 
by the sudden alliance of corporate capitalism and genetic engineering. Consequently, 
not just the creation of a preemptive political imagination as part of the immediate 
cultural fallout of digital culture, but perhaps now even life itself is becoming rapidly 
destabilized by that powerful conjuncture of high-speed computer sequencing and 
genomic biology that we have come to know as the ‘biotech century.’ Eugene Thacker’s 
contribution ‘Biophilosophy for the 21st Century’ is preemptive in drawing some hard 
conclusions from the seeming triumph of digital technology. For Thacker, the inter- 
face of computers and biology has transformed the concept of life, bringing the latter 
within the purview of bio-engineering, performance, representation, and simulation. 
With this, classical distinctions between flesh and machines dissolve, and we find our- 
selves within a new borderless zone, a new body future, desperately in need of a way 
of articulating issues related to multiplicity, contingency, and dynamism that are the 
elementary matter of biopower today. If the language of biology works in conjunction 
with software coding to produce the biophilosophies guiding the construction of the 
bodies of tomorrow, then this lends great urgency to Thacker’s project of preemp- 
tively understanding the bio-accidents towards which we are accelerating, without 
much in the way of public reflection. 

Both Galloway and Thacker make strikingly visible the charred landscape of the 
digital blast. When Galloway can explore the ‘black boxing of the self’ and Thacker can 
reasonably argue that the very meaning of life itself has been rendered fully ambiva- 
lent by the violence of bio-engineering, then the full dimensions of the potential dan- 
ger at hand is all the more apparent. Of course, Galloway also notes the immediate 
appearance of a politics of the street that rips up the established political contract, 
substituting instead a new politics of no demands, And Thacker? His essay follows in the 
spirit of an enduring intellectual tradition, which is an insistence on thinking the 
meaning of justice and reflecting upon the meaning of solidarity and, indeed, life in 
the midst of the technological storm. This common spirit of what might be called criti- 
cal realism, thinking justice in the midst of radical injustice, reflecting upon solidarity 
in a social milieu of increasingly alienated subjectivities, finds its most profound ex- 
pression in D. Fox Harrell’s ‘Algebra of Identity: Skin of Wind, Skin of Streams, Skin of 
Shadows, Skin of Vapour.’ An MIT research professor working at the interface of arti- 
ficial intelligence and the humanities, Harrell has rewritten the codes of computer 
gaming to combat issues such as social stigma, bias, and prejudice as well as to reveal 
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biographies yet untold - those still unwritten stories about the disappearance of iden- 
tity in the digital haze of network culture. For example, ‘Algebra of Identity’ has an 
overriding interest in motivating ‘the discussion of identity’: 


The subtitle of this chapter, ‘Skin of Wind, Skin of Streams, Skin of Shadows, Skin of 
Vapour,’ is meant to evoke a restricted notion of identity and the insubstantiality of that 
notion. A focus on skin is obsessive and solipsistic. I am expected to write about it ina 
chapter on identity. When ethnic identity is made binary and colourized, we talk in bodi- 
ly terms, of skin. It is evocative — it is a membrane, protecting, projecting, coating, an 
exterior, a superficial, obvious, and immense organ. I shall not disappoint these expecta- 
tions of skin obsession, but when I write of the traits of ethnic identification these are 
just symbols for a classification-based conception of social identity. 


So then, what is digital identity? the ‘black boxing of the self’? ‘unmanned perception’? 
‘being lost in clouds of “meta-media””? the politics of no demands? or an ‘algebra of 
skin’? Thinking like a humanist but seeing like an artificial intelligence, Harrell has this 
to say about escaping a ‘classification-based model of social identity’: 


Here I braid three cords together: identity, algebra, and poetry. Identity is the subject 
matter, algebra is a tool for representing sign systems of fluid identity, poetry is used as 
the enactment of the view of identity described with the algebra. I also use algebra to aid 
in the development of computational techniques for implementing a system that gener- 
ates prose poetry in response to a user’s prompts — a call and response form that is the- 
matically fixed but variable in particular expression and metaphor. 


While the verdict may still be out on the technological future, Harrell’s beautifully 
crafted approach to creative computation makes one thing perfectly clear, that even 
the most bleak of all the black boxes - classification-based models of identity - can be 
reworked by the power of poetic imagination striking with and against the language 
of algebra. And, if that can be done, if identity - ethnic, racial, sexual, gendered - can 
be rethought at the furthest frontier, that point where the humanities meets artificial 
intelligence, then isn’t it possible, perhaps barely, but for all that still possible, that 
making of our identities something fluid, multiple, and open might just be another 
potential outcome of the technological future? 


Politics, Gender, and Religion 


In the culture of globalization will the digital future be open or closed? We know for 
certain that an open digital future is surging everywhere on the Net. Consider the up- 
surge of innovative social networking technologies, all of which have the potential to 
transform digital reality in the direction of greater human innovation, creativity, and 
individuality. To the question of whether digital culture will be effectively captured 
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and privatized by powerful multinational corporations whose agenda necessarily re- 
flects only their own proprietary interests, the answer can only be ambivalent. Politi- 
cally, the issue is yet undecided. While blogging with its multiplicity of self-confessions, 
online diaries, and deeply courageous independent journalism giving witness to politi- 
cal cruelties in the many countries of the world may seemingly reflect the movement 
online of humanity in all its varieties, it has also changed how the future is envisioned, 
communicated and contested. Although official power - governmental and corporate 
- may consider the script of digital communication to be running on autopilot, blog- 
ging is like that beautiful error in the software program - a technological innovation 
that potentially makes every digital citizen the creative interpreter of his or her own 
narrative construction. Precisely because it is a massive global phenomenon with an 
always open future - variously democratic, polemical, reasoned, demagogic, critical, 
and conservative — blogging represents a radical transformation in the actual relations 
of communication surrounding the democratic future. Consequently, the answer to 
the question of whether the digital future will be open or closed is probably that it will 
be neither, the greater truth residing in a careful study of the complexity that is real- 
time politics. 

Indeed, digital politics cannot be adequately analysed outside its relation to the 
dramatic issues surrounding the interplay of religion, terrorism, and ideology in the 
present period. Even the most cursory reading of daily newspapers or the briefest 
exposures to the 24/7 news cycle of mass media provides an instant snapshot of the 
turbulent nature of digital politics. On a global scale, struggles over power have in- 
creasingly migrated online: witness both vast expenditures by governments in creat- 
ing complex surveillance systems (data-mining electronic archives, chat rooms, cell 
phones, bank records, Internet Service Providers), and the increasingly creative ways 
by which the otherwise scattered forces arrayed against such governments have uti- 
lized online resources for communication, organization, and planning. Equally, the 
spectre of terrorism haunts the media scene, with government-issued allegations of 
possible terrorist attacks competing with al Oaeda’s own production of cinematic trail- 
ers in the form of regularly updated warnings of terrorist threats. Seemingly, to the 
viral terrorism of political forces resisting the Western agenda of globalization, the 
state today has responded with its own strategies of media terrorism. 

The complexity of contemporary politics is expressed in all its official brutality and 
insurgent hopefulness in Gregory Sholette’s analysis of Occupy Wall Street in his essay 
‘Occupology, Swarmology, Whateverology: The City of (Dis)order versus the People’s 
Archive.’ Here, at the symbolic centre of global digital capitalism, enduring dreams of 
agency — the people’s agency — are revived as ways of keeping alive the memory and 
thus the possibility of spontaneous uprisings of human aspirations. For Sholette the 
key question is, what happens to ‘archival agency’ in the ‘city of (dis)order’? 


The archive, with its icy temperature and motionless repose, may seem like an unlikely 
place to begin thinking about Occupy Wall Street (OWS), a dynamic and still-unfolding 
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phenomenon whose precise nature appears impossible to determine, let alone file away 
like a stack of dog-eared documents. Unlikely, if we approach the idea of the archive as 
a physical collection located in a specific time and place, or as a set of historical docu- 
ments that uphold this or that interpretive school. But what if we invoke something like 
an archival agency, something that now and then animates the longue durée of resistance 
‘from below” After all, things have changed since we witnessed the power-scrubbing of 
Zuccotti Park’s People’s Library and the mulching of the encampment’s hundred-page 
opus of dissent written on corrugated scraps of cardboard and inverted pizza boxes, some 
torn, trimmed, or simply folded down into manageable dimensions for extended pro- 
test. We witnessed the demolition as an echo of the Baghdad library’s destruction eight 
years ago, when U.S. and UK troops stood by as that archive was reduced to ashy pulp ... 
(For after all, doesn’t the act of conquest demand the erasure, in whole or part, of an en- 
emy’s communal identity, just as resistance centres on defending or recreating the 
archive?) 


If Sholette’s essay bears witness to the crushing of archival agency by a system that 
runs on empty, then James Tully’s important essay ‘Communication and Imperialism’ 
sets the stage for the discussion of digital politics by arguing that a new form of insur- 
gent imperialism is the driving force behind the communicative technologies of net- 
worked culture. For Tully, the language of imperialism frames the how, why, what, 
when, and where of the politics of communication — sometimes overtly in terms of the 
staging of media spectacles and at other points much more subtly by way of the pro- 
prietary design of the communication apparatus itself. While very real strategies of 
imperialism may have interpolated the structure of communication, the media scene 
is always seduced by the spectacle of terrorism, which is why Samuel Nunn in his essay 
‘Tell Us What’s Going to Happen: Information Feeds to the War on Terror’ can describe 
in such deeply evocative terms how within the ‘storm of data, terrorism is the boogey- 
man of the twenty-first century.’ In this case, the only way to relieve general cultural 
anxieties over the next attack is for the security apparatus to convince us that it will 
somehow, perhaps phantasmatically, correctly anticipate an always unpredictable fu- 
ture — identifying in advance the logistics, planning, and strategy of incipient acts of 
terrorism. This seduction of the media by the spectacle of terrorism is also why 
Michael Dartnell in his essay ‘Grammar of Terrorism: Captivity, Media, and a Critique 
of Biopolitics’ can argue so convincingly that ‘hostage narratives’ are now the essence 
of digital politics. While not particularly new — hostage narratives are a crucial locus of 
American political history - the media figure of the hostage is fundamental to the 
grammar of terrorism. Noting that all politics today are ‘biopolitics,’ Dartnell eloquent- 
ly deploys the trope of hostage narratives as a way of deconstructing the media story 
of power and captivity. It is quite the opposite with Stephen Pfohl’s ‘Technologies of 
the Apocalypse: The Left Behind Novels and Flight from the Flesh’ that explores the 
massive popularity of the Left Behind series of novels (62 million copies sold to date) in 
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the United States. Here the focus is on ‘rapture’ and not captivity, with the Left Behind 
novels telling the dramatic story of an epochal struggle waged between Christians and 
the dark forces of the Antichrist in the twenty-first century. For Pfohl, the popularity 
of the technologically astute Left Behind series provides a privileged glimpse of the 
forms of popular subjectivity supporting contemporary neo-conservative politics. It 
also provides a brilliant opening for a series of critical observations on the rise of reli- 
gious rapture as the capstone of neo-conservative politics, with its dark eschatology 
and visions of (political) apocalypse. Complementing Dartnell’s ‘captivity narratives’ 
and Pfohl’s analysis of technologies of rapture, Arthur Kroker’s essay ‘Digital 
Cosmologies: Religion, Technology, and Ideology’ develops a seminal political thesis, 
one that predicts that the technological future will increasingly play itself out as global 
crisis of clashing perspectives — born again ideology and technological liberalism. Here, 
the argument is made that these, the most scientific of times, have paradoxically also 
witnessed the resurgence of religious passion in politics, from the rise of evangelical 
Christianity in American conservative politics to Islamic fundamentalism. Everywhere, 
there is unmistakable evidence that the spectre of cosmology is in the ascendant, with 
religious and technological cosmologies interweaving in increasingly entangled, 
complicated, and complex ways. As Mark Featherstone presciently argues in ‘Virilio’s 
Apocalypticism,’ cosmology may well represent the form of prophetic imagination 
that captures best the hurricane-force (technological) winds of the twenty-first centu- 
ry — an impending storm already blowing sharp shards of data debris into the eye of 
the flesh. That the real issues of digital politics - environmental sustainability and so- 
cial justice — are truly global in nature is nowhere better evidenced than by the wide- 
spread international support (often taking the form of flash mobs, social media 
activism, and physical barricades) for the Idle No More social movement and the cou- 
rageous hunger strike by one Indigenous tribal leader, Attawapiskat Chief Theresa 
Spence. Idle No More is prophecy in the streets. 

One sure and certain sign of the seriousness of the political issues at the heart of 
contemporary politics is, in fact, the global solidarity expressed on behalf of the 
Indigenous ideals of Idle No More If ours is a time of apocalypse, then that is nowhere 
better expressed than in the cynical indifference of official power to issues of Indigen- 
ous destitution and immiseration, and the willingness of a single Indigenous tribal 
leader to wager a struggle against hegemonic power on the terrain of life and death. 

Yet, for all the furious activity of life in the wires with its clash of political perspec- 
tives, rise and fall of religious faiths, and politics in the streets, there remain memories 
of other times and places that are not so easily circuited within the frenzied media 
loops, ubiquitous screens, and text messaging of contemporary society. Consider, for 
example, Mahesh Daas’s ‘Circuits, Death, and Sacred Fiction: The City of Banaras.’ 
Meditating upon the meaning of the Indian city of Banaras, a city where people go to 
die, Daas knows that he is travelling outside the normal circuit of globalization. There 
are cities where we work, cities for play, for romance, for tourism, but no cities in our 
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social imaginary where you go ‘for the express purpose of spending the last days of 
your life.” As Daas states: ‘Think of it as an existential airport to life after death ... a pas- 
sage, a transition, a gateway.’ In technoculture, we have suppressed the question of 
death, privatizing it in intensive care units, virtualizing death as a troubling problem 
not yet scientifically solved. Not so in Banaras: here death is open, privileged, mystical, 
perhaps even resplendent: ‘For the people of Banaras, the whole universe is replete 
with life; there is nothing inanimate or lifeless in it.’ Viewed through the prism of 
death, the world comes alive: the earth suffers and loves, the sky is a theatre where 
‘perhaps, in the shadow of a mountain, a demon drinks Sura, the eternal drink.’ More 
than an essay on the fate of a particular city, Daas’s reflections on Banaras assumes the 
form of a healing language, opening a space in the human imagination long concealed: 
the possibility that ‘place-making is myth-making: the place creates the myth, and the 
myth in turn creates the place.’ Is Banaras, this city of ‘existential dilemmas,’ the true 
cultural frontier of globalization? Is Banaras, this city of death, this city of myths, pre- 
cisely what is missing in the increasingly arid landscape of technoculture? 

Of course, there are other ways of directly experiencing what has been lost and 
gained with our falling upward into the weightless zone of light-time and light-space 
that is the regime of computation. Not by travelling to the city of Banaras, this time, 
but by undertaking an inward journey into the gendered and sexualized vernacular of 
the body. That the broken boundaries and disturbed borders so characteristic of digital 
culture have given rise to a new form of digital studies - one sensitive to the impact of 
technology upon gender and the body - is brilliantly evidenced by Jaimie Smith- 
Windsor’s ‘The Cyborg Mother: A Breached Boundary.’ In this technological autobiog- 
raphy, Smith-Windsor explores the ambivalent relationship between machines and 
humans, asking explicitly if after sixty-nine days in an incubator her baby daughter has 
become a cyborg - a being that is caught up in a deadly race between bodily health 
and technological overdependency. Writing as a mother, a theorist, and a feminist poet, 
Smith-Windsor pioneers another way of speaking about technology: a form of writing 
not from the outside of digital reality, but literally from within the complex mediation 
of life-giving incubation and maternal life which is, with all its ambiguities, the balance 
on which her baby’s life is suspended. 

This reflection on the breached and broken boundaries of cybernetically circuited 
bodies is taken in a different direction by Rachel Lee’s ‘Haptics, Mobile Handhelds, and 
other “Novel” Devices: The Tactile Unconscious of Reading across Old and New Media’ 
and Micha Cardenas’s ‘Becoming Dragon: A Transversal Technology Study.’ For Lee, 
the interactivity of new media sparks a larger movement from forms of understand- 
ing based on vision and semiotics to tactility and affect. Here, the ubiquity of mobile 
communication devices generates not so much a culture of distraction, but ‘tactile 
intensity’ in the ways in which we move across the dynamic landscape of new and old 
media. Using the evocative term ‘sticky interactivity’ to describe the new ways by 
which we inhabit new media, Lee’s perspective contributes to a larger movement of 
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thinkers, including Michael Taussig, Eve Sedgwick, and Walter Benjamin, all of whom 
focused, although in very different ways, on what Lee denotes as the ‘tactile uncon- 
scious of reading across old and new media.’ Focusing on Monica Truong’s The Book of 
Salt and reflecting on the complexities of Asian-American identity, Lee actually breaks 
the skin of print-bound literature to reveal its inner tactile intensities, the ways in 
which words on the page sometimes reach out and fold back within the story being 
told of forgotten memories and desired sensualities — a new literary world, in short, of 
what Lee calls ‘sticky interactivity.’ 

Micha Cardenas makes of her own transsexual body what Lee has called such a 
‘sticky interactivity,’ that is, a bodily form of tactile intensity existing on the frontier of 
clashing sexualities and opposing epistemologies. Titling her essay ‘Becoming Dragon: 
A Transversal Technology Study,’ Cardenas has this to say about her project: 


Becoming Dragon is a mixed-reality performance that questions the one-year require- 
ment of ‘Real Life Experience’ that transgender people must fulfil in order to receive 
Gender Confirmation Surgery, and asks if this could be replaced by one year of Second Life 
experience to lead to Species Reassignment Surgery. For the performance, I lived for 
365 hours immersed in the online 3D environment of Second Life with a head mounted 
display, only seeing the physical world through a video-feed, and used a motion-capture 
system to map my movements into Second Life. The installation included a stereoscopic 
projection for the audience. A Puredata patch was used to process my voice to create a 
virtual dragon’s voice. During the year of research and development of this project, I be- 
gan my real-life hormone replacement therapy and wrote poetry and prose about the 
experience, which was included in the Becoming Dragon performance. 


Making of her own gender reassignment surgery a Second Life performance of ‘be- 
coming dragon,’ Cardenas explores how new genders and sexualities open up new 
epistemological possibilities. Could the human condition of ‘becoming dragon’ rep- 
resent something larger than its sexual register - of being digital as always living 
between the edges of disciplinary power and self-transformation, intense tactile con- 
nectivity, and personal solitude? If this is the case, ‘Becoming Dragon’ contributes in a 
strikingly original way to a profoundly new mode of understanding digital culture, 
specifically by undertaking a transversal technology study that explores the ‘lines of 
flight’ and liminal boundaries among sexualities, genders, and epistemologies. 


Culture, Art, and Communication 


Critical Digital Studies approaches real-time culture with very real sensitivity to the im- 
pact of digital technology upon human subjectivity. ‘Thinking digital’ implies the cre- 
ation of a form of imagination in which technology is interiorized with such intensity 
that thought itself begins to illuminate the digital future from the inside. In the age of 
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mechanical technology, thought could still be conceived of on the outside, hovering 
around the edges of industrial technology in order to assess its consequences for pat- 
terns of social and cultural development. Even in the era of electronic technologies of 
communication, studies of technology permitted themselves the luxury of believing 
that thought itself was representational, still at one critical remove from the (techno- 
logical) object of its investigation. No such illusions are possible in digital culture. 
When digital technology wraps itself around the human sensorium, when the human 
nervous system is invaded by software codes, when the ‘soft’ matter of perception, 
imagination, and vision are worked over seductively and violently by the digital reality 
machine, then the human imagination itself must become digital, approximating in its 
gestures, methods, and speed the (digital) reality principle that it wishes to explore. 

Imagining the digital is the essence of the contributions to ‘Culture, Art, and 
Communication.’ This is nowhere better illustrated than by Julian Jonker’s study of 
‘Black Secret Technology (The Whitey on the Moon Dub),’ Through the autobiographi- 
cal lens of a black South African growing up with science fiction, comics, hiphop, and 
cyberpunk, the article reinforces the ideological implications of technological living, 
both on the imagination itself and on the politics of race, class, and culture. Gravitating 
towards the ways in which living with technology (and growing up technological) pro- 
vokes new and alternative ways of engaging with the world, Jonker examines the ways 
in which politics and the imagination are shaped by personal experiences within a 
digital world, and how individual intervention in standardized patterns of technologi- 
cal use can be transformed into new spaces of resistance, new ideological patterns, and 
new imaginative ‘homes.’ Here, thinking digitally is viewed as a gateway to the ‘poli- 
tics of the imagination’; science fiction is retranslated as ‘paraliterature’ — an allegory 
for cultural difference - and the ‘street finds its own use for things’ outside the original 
intentions of (corporate) digital designers. 

It is not just ‘the street’ which finds its own use for things; digital artists do so as well. 
Stelarc, the internationally renowned performance artist, has actually taken the project 
of thinking digital to its next stage - being digital. Viewing the prosthetic head as a kind 
of prosthetic consciousness - an ‘administrative double’ of sorts — Stelarc investigates 
how to understand consciousness in order to better ‘communicate with computers.’ If 
we are indeed living in the ‘regime of computation,’ then Stelarc’s insights are not only 
visionary, but practical survival habits for a culture where intelligence itself is experi- 
enced now in the doubled form of the ‘embodied’ and the ‘embedded.’ Absorbing the 
reality of fast-paced technological change directly into his consciousness, Stelarc makes 
the powerful methodological points that, today, awareness is heightened by crises as 
intelligence moves from the (physically) embodied to the (AI) embedded. If ‘uncer- 
tainty generates possibilities,’ then we need new accounts of such strange technological 
paradoxes which are the new normal, such as ‘disembodied embodiment,’ the ‘person- 
alization’ of AI, and the creative nuances of coded language. That Stelarc’s vision in 
‘Prosthetic Head: Intelligence, Awareness, and Agency’ blurs boundaries between ma- 
chines and (human) flesh is illustrated by Julie Clarke’s eloquent response in her piece, 
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‘Simulated Talking Machines: Stelarc’s Prosthetic Head,’ as she takes the opposite view 
that machines are ‘not-human,’ and that the Prosthetic Head is embedded, but not 
embodied, and thus incapable of slipping away from its status as a prosthesis. What we 
have in this fateful debate between Stelarc and Clarke is less different viewpoints on the 
consequences of an artist’s vision of the Prosthetic Head than a major clash of perspec- 
tives on the nature of consciousness itself in the digital age. Has Stelarc’s Prosthetic 
Head actually gone inside each of us as our ‘administrative double’ for the future - what 
software CEOs like to describe as ‘digital assistants’ — or is there still an unbroken border 
between embodied consciousness and its technological prosthetics? And if we dissent 
from Stelare’s viewpoint concerning the transformation of embodied intelligence into 
‘extruded consciousness,’ how can we be certain that this is not the form of digital 
thinking intended to make bearable the future of increasingly prosthetic minds? 

After all, as William Bogard argues in ‘Distraction and Digital Culture,’ powerful 
forces are at work in digital technology that function to distract (human) intelli- 
gence from the challenge laid down by Stelarc to received, comfortable interpreta- 
tions of embodied mind. Emphasizing the dynamic in which contemporary power 
(on individual and social levels) not only deploys distraction for purposes of control 
but also fears losing control to other distractions, this essay situates the phenome- 
non of distraction as central to specific negotiations of identity, art, the military, hy- 
per-reality, and technology. The assertion is ultimately that awareness of the various 
trajectories of distraction enables renewed insight into the polyphonic flows of con- 
temporaty living. In relationship to critical digital studies, this essay is of substantial 
importance as it situates the question of the digital future on the ideological level, 
but also the negotiation of the cognitive consequences that follow from living in a 
distracted culture. In this case, distraction is both a ‘game of power’ and ‘condition 
of survival.’ If the triumph of the ‘regime of computation’ means that we have been 
launched at escape velocity into self-regulating chaotic systems, then distraction 
with its logic of ‘escape and capture,’ ‘clutching and elusion’ is now the real world of 
thinking digital. 

So then, what follows in the remaining essays in this collection are some very differ- 
ent ways of imagining the digital future. 


Politics of Terror: In Joan Hawkins’s ‘When Taste Politics Meets Terror: The Critical 
Art Ensemble On Trial,’ we are suddenly thrust into the violent storm-centre of digital 
politics, Sensitive to the subtle modalities of lived politics, refusing easy polemics, al- 
ways capable of drawing the central insight from the web of intersecting political 
events, these articles ride the cutting-edge of digital politics. Actually creating new 
terms of analysis to describe a complex political circumstance that is still dynamically 
evolving, to read such articles is to be in the vortex of the political storm: the digital 
subject is becoming an information feed to the war on terror, exposing the ‘policing (of) 
the convergence,’ experiencing anew the bitter frustration of ‘taste politics’ meeting 
the dark angel of terror. 
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Third Gender: Steve Dixon’s provocative article ‘Metal Performance: Humanizing 
Robots, Returning to Nature, and Camping About’ uses Judith Butler’s statement 
(‘gender is a fabrication and true gender is a fantasy instituted and inscribed on the 
surface of bodies’) to articulate his vision of a ‘third gender’ - a new body/metal fusion. 
Here, for the first time, an eloquently argued image of a cyborg essentialism breaks the 
surface of gender debate, signalling perhaps the opening of a third dimension beyond 
male and female in the gendered future. Refusing to think in terms of traditional sex- 
ual distinctions, Dixon claims that the cyborg is a ‘new techno-bio cultural creature’ - a 
third gender. For Dixon, metal gender is the future, and the future is essentialism. 
Over and beyond the binaries of male and female, AI metal is a transgendered cyborg. 
Thus his plea to not impose human qualities onto metal gender: 


Cultural theorists could do well to put themselves in the shoes of an artificial life-form. 
The thing grafted onto the human rather than perennially imaging themselves in the 
shoes of the human-cyborg. 


Technological Posthumanism: Keeping in mind Dixon’s concept of ‘metal gender,’ 
consider what Christina McPhee has to say about the relationship of her body to the 
cyborg. In Francesca de Nicold’s interview with McPhee titled ‘Slipstreaming the 
Cyborg,’ when asked if she considers herself definitely a cyborg, McPhee answers: 


I feel my body is like a border; but, no, it is not itself a cyborg, because it (I) exists in some 
kind of condition of alterity outside technology even though I experience its operational 
architecture from the inside, as if from the inside of my body, heart, and brain. It’s a 
strange condition, liberating and uncomfortable: but better than the old psychotropic 
condition of enslavement, when in former times (before I entered the media labyrinth) 
my mind was hostage to the repetitive, unpredictable onslaught of triggered memories 
of violence to my body. 


Digital Seduction: Such is the topic of Michael Betancourt’s critically acclaimed essay 
‘The Aura of the Digital,’ where the nature of the ‘digital object’ is fully explored in all 
its ambiguity, contradictions, and fatal seduction. Refusing to imagine the digital ob- 
ject as purely symbolic or essentially material, Betancourt imagines the digital future 
through the optic of the third term, exploring the seduction of the digital as an evolv- 
ing future where information and its body intersect, co-inhabit, and finally begin to 
speak to one another, whether through digital devices, cinema, theatre, or texting. 


Material Memories: Are we living in the artistic past or the technocratic future? What 
is the answer to Paul D. Miller’s (aka DJ Spooky) question in his essay ‘Material 
Memories: Time and the Cinematic Image’: ‘What happens when a scene is no longer 
a scenario, but a computational process?” 
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Scratch Sound: In Charles Mudede’s essay ‘The Turntable,’ he imagines the future of 
digital sound directly within the medium of hiphop and creates twenty-eight theory 
‘scratches’ of the digital future. Consider his closing lines: 


Like the saint he or she is, the twenty-first century DJ who cuts and runs the break of our 
favourite song is not innovative, and is not looking forward but backward, giving praise 
thanks to his or her great and departed ancestors - Jam Master Jay and DJ Scott La Rock 
- on what is now the altar of hiphop: the two turntables. 


Like beautifully crafted narrative arcs, these six conceptualizations illuminate dif- 
ferent dimensions of the digital condition. Following in the tradition of truly creative 
thought, each conceptualization performs a double-function - probing the digital fu- 
ture both for its possible contents and its newly emergent forms. Here, we are brought 
into close proximity with a technological destiny that is as ambiguous and uncertain 
as it is dynamic. What, in fact, is the future of digital society anticipated in all its com- 
plexity by such concepts as material memories, the politics of terror, digital seduction, 
scratch sound, the third gender, and technological posthumanism? While we may not 
be capable of fully determining the precise contents of a future brought to life in all its 
seductive ambivalence under the sign of such powerful conceptualizations, one thing 
remains certain: that whatever the eventual direction of digital culture, it will only re- 
ally be known by forms of thought fully present in perspectives such as these that in 
their creativity, engagement, and depth immersion penetrate to the essence of the 
digital future. 

Indeed, now as ever, the earliest harbingers of the technological destiny within 
which we are accelerating towards an unknown, and perhaps ultimately unknowable, 
future remain the thinkers who work in critical digital studies - beacons in the digital 
haze, bolts of lightning flashing at the speed of bleakness. 
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1 Traumas of Code 


N. KATHERINE HAYLES 


Language isn’t what it used to be. In computer-mediated communication, including 
cell phone conversations, email, chat room dialogues, blogs, and all documents writ- 
ten on a computer, the language we learned at mother’s knee is generated by com- 
puter code. Though computer-mediated language may appear to flow as effortlessly as 
speaking face to face or scribbling words on paper, complicated processes of encoding 
and decoding race up and down the computer’s tower of languages as letters are cou- 
pled with programming commands, commands are compiled or interpreted, and 
source code is correlated with the object code of binary symbols, transformed in turn 
into voltage differences. Most of this code is inaccessible to most people. At the level 
of binary code, few individuals are equipped to understand it with fluency, and even 
fewer can reverse engineer object code to arrive at the higher-level languages with 
which it correlates.’ As a result, contemporary computer-mediated communication 
consists of two categories of dynamically interacting languages: so-called natural lan- 
guage, which is addressed to humans (and which I will accordingly call human-only 
language), and computer codes, which (although readable by some humans) can be 
executed only by intelligent machines. 

The vast majority of the literate public who are not computer programmers be- 
comes aware of this dynamic interaction through ordinary experiences. The easy flow 
of writing and reading human-only languages on computers, increasingly routine for 
the millions who populate cyberspace, is regularly interrupted by indications that un- 
seen forces are interacting with the language flow, shaping, disrupting, redirecting it. 
I mistype a word, and my word processing program rearranges the letters. I think Iam 
making the keystroke that will start a new paragraph and instead the previous para- 
graph disappears. I type a URL into the browser and am taken to a destination I do not 
expect. These familiar experiences make us aware that our conscious intentions do not 
entirely control how our language operates. Just as the unconscious surfaces through 
significant puns, slips, and metonymic splices, so the underlying code surfaces at those 
moments when the program makes decisions we have not consciously initiated. This 
phenomenon suggests the following analogy: as the unconscious is to the conscious, 
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so computer code is to language. I will risk pushing the analogy even further; in our 
computationally intensive culture, code is the unconscious of language. 

How literally should we take this aphorism, hovering somewhere between an anal- 
ogy and a proposition? If we take it seriously as a proposition, a sceptic may object that 
code is easily read and understood, whereas the unconscious is inherently unknow- 
able. Such an objection depends on a naive notion of programming that supposes code 
is transparently obvious to anyone who knows the coding language. On the contrary, 
people who have spent serious time programming will testify that nothing is more 
difficult than to decipher code someone else has written and insufficiently document- 
ed; for that matter, code one writes oneself can also become mysterious when enough 
time has passed. Since large programs - say, Microsoft Word - are written by many 
programmers and portions of the code are recycled from one version to the next, no 
living person understands the programs in their totality. Indeed, the number of per- 
son-hours necessary to comprehend a large program suite such as Microsoft Office 
exceeds a working lifetime. In the case of evolutionary algorithms where the code is 
not directly written by a human but evolves through variation and selection proce- 
dures carried out by a machine, the difficulty of understanding the code is so notori- 
ous as to be legendary. These examples demonstrate that in practice both code and 
the unconscious are opaque, although with code it is a matter of degree, whereas the 
opacity of the unconscious is assumed. Psychoanalysts position themselves as in- 
formed theorists and practitioners who can understand, at least partially, the workings 
of the unconscious; programmers constitute the group who can understand, at least 
partially, the workings of code. 

Amore cogent objection is articulated by Adrian Mackenzie in his ground-breaking 
study Cutting Code, where he considers code as the site of social negotiations that struc- 
ture and organize human agency, behaviour, and intention.’ His book illustrates the 
advantages of not black-boxing code. This stance is a valuable option, and the rich in- 
sights in his work testify to the need for more studies of this kind. Nevertheless, the 
argument Mackenzie makes for the agency of code - one of his major points - can be 
appropriated for the case I am making here for code as the unconscious of language. 
With admirable clarity, he shows that code is not merely a neutral tool but an ordered 
system of cognitions making things happen in the world, both among humans who 
can (sometimes) understand the code and those who cannot. The agency of code un- 
derscores its similarity to the unconscious in producing effects even when it remains 
hidden under a linguistic surface. 

A framework extending code’s effects into the non-linguistic realm is provided by 
Nigel Thrift’s technological unconscious.* Thrift uses the term to reference the everyday 
habits initiated, regulated, and disciplined by multiple strata of technological devices 
and inventions, ranging from an artefact as ordinary as a wristwatch to the extensive 
and pervasive effects of the World Wide Web. Implicit in his argument is the idea that 
both the conscious and unconscious are influenced and shaped by the technological 
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environments with which humans have surrounded themselves as far back as the 
domestication of fire. The argument suggests that the unconscious has a historical 
dimension, changing in relation to the artefactual environment with which it inter- 
acts. Thrift’s vision resonates with recent arguments for thinking of cognition as some- 
thing that, far from being limited to the neocortex, occurs throughout the body and 
stretches beyond body boundaries into the environment. Andy Clark and Edwin 
Hutchins, among others, see human thought as taking place within extended cogni- 
tive systems in which artefacts carry part of the cognitive load, operating in flexible 
configurations in which are embedded human thoughts, actions, and memories. For 
Hutchins, an anthropologist, an extended cognitive system can be as simple as a geo- 
metric compass, pencil, and paper.’ It is not only a metaphor, he asserts, that drawing 
a line on a navigation chart constitutes remembering, and erasing it is forgetting. 
Clark carries the argument further to envision humans as natural-born cyborgs who 
have, since the dawn of the species, excelled in enrolling objects into their extended 
cognitive systems, from prehistoric cave paintings to the laptops, PDAs, and cell 
phones pervasive today.‘ 

The shift from ‘thinking’ to ‘cognizing’ in this model is significant, for it blurs the 
boundary between conscious self-awareness and non-conscious processes. These in- 
clude dreams (associated with the Freudian unconscious) as well as cognitions that 
occur in the limbic system, the central nervous system, and the viscera, which, as 
Antonio Damasio has argued, are integrally involved in feedback loops with the cortex 
and thus should legitimately be considered part of the human cognitive system.’ 
The idea that the unconscious may be historically specific now appears considerably 
less contentious. If the dreaming part of cognition is seen in the context of an inte- 
grated system that includes, for example, the limbic system and its associated motor 
functions, it stands to reason that, as motor functions change in relation to a techno- 
logically enhanced environment, these changes would resonate through the entire 
cognitive system. Indeed, from this perspective the Freudian unconscious may appear 
as a fetishization that privileges the dreaming part of cognition as consciousness’s 
shadowy other, while relegating to mere biological functions the rest of the extended 
cognitive system. 

In view of the long association of the unconscious with dreams, I propose modify- 
ing Thrift’s terminology to the technological non-conscious. The modification highlights a 
principal difference between humans and intelligent machines: humans have con- 
scious self-awareness, and intelligent machines do not. Along with the capacity to feel 
emotions, self-awareness remains a distinctively biological characteristic. Nevertheless, 
contemporary computers perform cognitions of immense power, complexity, and so- 
phistication. The technological non-conscious, impacting human cognition for millen- 
nia before the advent of the digital computer, now has a stronger cognitive component 
than ever before. Human cognition increasingly takes place within environments 
where human behaviour is entrained by intelligent machines through such everyday 
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activities as cursor movement and scrolling, interacting with computerized voice 
trees, talking and text messaging on cell phones, and searching the Web to find what- 
ever information is needed at the moment. As computation moves out of the desktop 
into the environment with embedded sensors, smart coatings on walls, fabrics, and 
appliances, and radio frequency ID (RFID) tags, the cognitive systems entraining hu- 
man behaviour become even more pervasive, flexible, and powerful in their effects on 
human conscious and non-conscious cognition. Thomas Whalen references this en- 
trainment when he calls the World Wide Web the cognisphere, a term that can be ex- 
panded to include many different kinds of human-machine cognitions, including 
wired, wireless, and electromagnetic communications." 

Enmeshed within this flow of data, human behaviour is increasingly integrated 
with the technological non-conscious through somatic responses, haptic feedback, 
gestural interactions, and a wide variety of other cognitive activities that are habitual 
and repetitive and that therefore fall below the threshold of conscious awareness. 
Mediating between these habits and the intelligent machines that entrain them are 
layers of code. Code, then, affects both linguistic and non-linguistic human behaviour. 
Just as code is at once a language system and an agent commanding the computer’s 
performances, so it interacts with and influences human agency expressed somatically, 
implemented, for example, through habits and postures. Because of its cognitive pow- 
er, code is uniquely suited to perform this mediating role across the entire spectrum 
of the extended human cognitive system. Through this multilayered addressing, code 
becomes a powerful resource through which new communication channels can be 
opened between conscious, unconscious, and non-conscious human cognitions. 


Code and Trauma 


A promising site for the possibility of new communication channels is trauma. In clini- 
cal accounts of trauma, such as those presented by Bessel van der Kolk and Onno van 
der Hart, trauma overwhelms the ability of a human to process it.? In this view, trau- 
matic events are experienced and remembered in a qualitatively different way from 
ordinary experience. The characteristic symptoms of trauma - dissociation, flashbacks, 
re-enactments, frighteningly vivid nightmares - suggest that traumatic memories are 
stored as sensorimotor experiences and strong emotions rather than as linguistic 
memory. Dissociated from language, trauma resists narrative. When traumatic events 
are brought into the linguistic realm, they are frequently divorced from appropriate 
affect. As Dominick LaCapra puts it, ‘trauma brings about a dissociation of affect and 
representation: one disconcertingly feels what one cannot represent; one numbingly 
represents what one cannot feel.” Moreover, van der Kolk’s and van der Hart’s re- 
search indicates that when people experience traumatic re-enactments while sleep- 
ing, their brain waves differ significantly from those characteristic of REM dreams. 
In light of these results, LaCapra suggests that traumatic nightmares should not be 
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considered dreams but a different kind of phenomenon; to recognize the distinction, 
I will call traumatic re-enactments and related experiences that occur outside and 
apart from conscious awareness the traumatic aconscious. 

Experienced consciously but remembered non-linguistically, trauma has structural 
affinities with code. Like code, it is linked with narrative without itself being narrative. 
Like code, it is somewhere other than on the linguistic surface, while having power 
to influence that surface. Like code, it is intimately related to somatic states below 
the level of consciousness. These similarities suggest that code can become a conduit 
through which to understand, represent, and intervene in trauma. Code in this view 
acts as the conduit through which traumatic experience can pass from its repressed 
position in the traumatic aconscious to conscious expression, without being trapped 
within the involuntary re-enactments and obsessive repetitions that typically consti- 
tute the acting out of traumatic experience. 

This possibility was explored in the early days of virtual reality, through simulations 
designed to help people overcome such phobias as fear of heights, agoraphobia, and 
arachnophobia. The idea was to present a simulated experience through which the 
affected person could encounter the phobia at a distance, as it were, where fear re- 
mained at a tolerable level. As the person grew habituated and less fearful, the simu- 
lated experience was gradually intensified, with habituation occurring at each step. 
When the stimulus reached real-life levels and the person could tolerate it, the therapy 
was considered successful.” 

Useful as these therapies may have been for particular phobias, they focused on a 
narrow range of traumatic experiences and used code in a purely practical way with- 
out deeper theoretical resonances. More interesting from a theoretical perspective are 
recent cultural productions that explore through fictional narratives the ways in which 
code can be appropriated as a resource to deal with trauma. Precisely because these are 
works of the imagination, they can shape their narratives to probe the deeper implica- 
tions of what it means for code to entrain human behaviour. They consequently have 
much to say about the ways in which the technological non-conscious operates with 
unprecedented cognitive power in conjunction with the performances of intelligent 
machines; they explore the implications of these enactments for the computational 
present and the even more computationally intensive future; and they meditate upon 
the ethical significance of enmeshing human agency within the optic fibres, data 
flows, and smart environments of the cognisphere. 

To explore these interrogations of the role of code in the cultural imaginary, I will 
focus on three works, each setting up a different relationship between trauma and 
code and each produced within a different medium. First, William Gibson’s print nov- 
el Pattern Recognition represents a complex transmission pathway for trauma in which 
code plays a central role, by breaking the cycle of obsessive repetition and allowing the 
trauma to reach powerful artistic expression that can touch others and even initiate 
a process of healing.” Pattern Recognition makes extensive use of ekphrasis, the verbal 
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representation of a visual representation, creating through its verbal art the represen- 
tation of video segments released on the Internet (and therefore mediated through 
code). The footage, as the 135 segments are called by those who avidly seek them out, 
becomes a topic of intense interest and speculation for the online discussion site F:F:F 
(Fetish:Footage:Forum), leading to a confrontation with trauma staged on multiple 
levels. Second, Mamoru Oshii’s film Avalon explores a different problematic: how 
code controls and delimits the space of representation.’ Compared to the sensory 
richness and infinite diversity of reality, computer simulations are necessarily much 
more limited, typically evolving only within the parameters specified by the code. 
The film sets up a structural dichotomy between real life and the eponymous virtual 
reality war game Avalon. Death is the ultimate signifier separating the real world from 
the simulacrum, for in the game ‘reset’ can be called and the game replayed. Code 
lacks the seriousness of real life because it provides only a simulacrum of death, not 
the thing itself. Paradoxically, the inability to experience the ultimate trauma be- 
comes itself the presenting trauma of Avalon, a condition generated by and mediated 
through code. Finally, Jason Nelson’s online fiction Dreamaphage takes this implication 
to its logical conclusion, presenting code as an infectious agent that inevitably leads 
to death.” The three works thus present a spectrum of possibilities, from code open- 
ing the way to overcoming trauma, to code becoming so ubiquitous it threatens the 
very idea of real life, and finally to code as a virus eating away at life from the inside. 
Their differences notwithstanding, all three works entwine code with trauma and ex- 
plore code’s ability to influence and entrain human conscious, unconscious, and non- 
conscious cognition. 

The different thematic significations of code in these works correlate with how 
deeply code entered into the work’s production, storage, and transmission. As a print 
novel, Pattern Recognition was produced by manipulating electronic files. Indeed, digi- 
tal encoding has now become so essential to the commercial printing process that 
print should properly be considered as a specific output form of digital text. Code thus 
generated the text but was not necessarily involved in its transmission or storage. Code 
was also used in the production of Avalon, created through a combination of filming 
live actors, generating special effects through computer graphics, and using non- 
digital effects such as hand mattes. In contrast to the print novel, code was also in- 
volved in transmission and storage processes, especially in marketing the film as a 
DVD. For the online work Dreamaphage, code is obviously crucial in all phases of cre- 
ation, storage, and transmission. As code enters more deeply into the production and 
dissemination of these works, they become more concerned about the adverse effects 
of code on the fabric of reality. Thematic anxiety about code within the text thus ap- 
pears to be reflexively entwined with how deeply code was involved in the production 
of the work as an artistic object. The more the work depends on code, the more it 
tends to represent code as not merely involved with traumatic pathways but itself the 
cause of trauma. 
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At crucial points in the narratives, each work highlights a doubled articulation, as if 
acknowledging the double address of code to humans and intelligent machines. The 
specific configuration of the doubling serves as a metaphor for the work’s exploration 
of the ethical significance of coupling code with trauma. In Pattern Recognition, the dou- 
bled articulation connects a physical wound with the representational space of the 
footage, suggesting that the transmission pathways opened by code can overcome 
dissociation by forging new associations between life and fiction. In Avalon, doubling 
blurs the boundary between life and simulation; rather than promoting healing, the 
interpenetration of life and code troubles the quotidian assumption that there can be 
life apart from code. In Dreamaphage, doubling takes the form of imagining a physical 
virus that is indistinguishable from viral computer code. Here the transmission path- 
way opened by code is figured as an epidemiological vector along which disease trav- 
els, with fatal results for human agency, consciousness, and life. The implication is that 
code is a virulent agent violently transforming the context for human life in a meta- 
morphosis that is both dangerous and artistically liberating. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent ways in which the encounter with code is imagined, the works concur in seeing 
code as a central component of a complex system in which intelligent machines inter- 
act with and influence conscious, unconscious, and non-conscious human behaviour. 


Pattern Recognition: Interpolating Code 


‘Only the wound, speaking wordlessly in the dark.” This is Cayce Pollard’s thought 
when she finally succeeds in tracking down the maker, the artist responsible for the 
compelling segments of the footage. Cayce’s search for the maker leads her to Nora and 
Stella Volkova, whose parents were killed by a bomb planted by the political enemies of 
their powerful and very wealthy uncle, Andrei Volkova. Nora was severely injured in the 
explosion when the triggering device of the Claymore mine was driven deep into her 
brain. As a result, Nora is unable to speak or focus on anything around her, but Stella 
notices that Nora seems to attend to a nearby screen. She has a computer and monitor 
installed by Nora’s bedside, and Nora, a student filmmaker before her injury, begins 
creating the images that become the footage The only time she is intellectually and 
spiritually present is when she works on the footage; otherwise she lapses into an unre- 
sponsive state that Stella describes by saying Nora is simply not ‘there’ The footage, 
then, is both antidote and witness to the trauma Nora has suffered. 

The breakthrough in Cayce’s search comes when a group of Japanese footageheads 
discover that the images are watermarked. (Watermarking is a computational version 
of steganography, defined as hiding a message within another message.” When de- 
crypted, the hidden message depicts a T-shaped city map, presumably the city where 
the footage’s action takes place. A pattern-matching program discovers, however, that 
the shape corresponds to no known urban geography; instead it is a perfect match 
with the Claymore mine trigger. In this complex entanglement of signifiers, the hidden 
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message points in two directions at once: inward to the physical object that is the im- 
mediate cause of Nora’s injury and outward to a representation that promises to link the 
footage with the world. This doubleness is mirrored by the footage’s effects on trauma. 
It helps to give Nora’s life focus if not meaning. It also has a profound effect on others, 
particularly Cayce, for whom it initiates a chain of events that helps her partially over- 
come her own traumatic symptoms. The transmission pathways associated with the 
footage depend for their construction and dissemination on computer code. Without 
the mediating code, Nora could not create, others could not be affected by her creation, 
and the footage could not become the glue binding together the globally dispersed 
community participating in the F:F:F discussion site. Like the doubleness of the T-shaped 
map, this insistence on the mediating role of code is articulated twice over: once in the 
computer code that, when executed, creates the footage by making visual images, and 
again in the steganographic message hidden within the executable code. 

Although the footage segments are not numbered, many who follow their release 
believe they should be assembled to create a narrative, although in what order re- 
mains a matter of intense debate, as does whether they should constitute a narrative 
at all. The articulated narrative, of course, is the plot built around the ekphrasis that 
creates the footage through verbal representation. On this level too code plays a cru- 
cial mediating role. Cayce is able to make contact with Stella Volkova after she obtains 
her email address through a back-door connection to the National Security Agency, 
the branch of the U.S. government charged with overseeing the encryption and de- 
cryption of code. Sitting in a London park at the foot of a statue of Peter Pan, Cayce 
enters a trancelike state in which she writes an email to an unknown addressee, whom 
she presumes to be the footage’s maker: ‘We don’t know what you're doing, or why. 
Parkaboy thinks you’re dreaming. Dreaming for us. Sometimes he sounds as though 
he thinks you’re dreaming us ... We become part of it. Hack into the system. Merge 
with it, deep enough that it, not you, begins to talk with us ... We may all seem to just 
be sitting there, staring at the screen, but really ... [we are] out there, seeking, taking 
risks.”° The passage hints at an unconscious connection between Cayce, her fellow 
footageheads, the wound-marked Nora, and the code that mediates their connection 
to ‘the system’ with which they merge on conscious, unconscious, and non-conscious 
levels. The connection remains latent until Cayce, still in a trancelike state, hits the 
send button. The gesture, taking place as a somatic action below awareness, initiates 
the events that create a transmission pathway between Cayce’s individual traumatic 
symptoms, those of the community whose presence she evokes, and the healing pos- 
sibilities of the footage. 

Although we never learn the precise nature of the originating trauma, Cayce’s 
symptoms bear witness to its existence. The triggering stimuli are commercial logos, 
especially Bibendum, known in the United States as the Michelin Man. The symptoms, 
including panic attacks, flashbacks, nausea, inappropriate affect, and uncontrollable 
repetitions of the talismanic phrase, ‘He took a duck in the face,’ exist before the death 
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of Cayce’s father, Win, in the 9/11 Twin Towers disaster, but become worse afterwards. 
The symptoms seem to be connected with Cayce’s inability to follow her father’s ad- 
vice to ‘secure the perimeter’ - a phrase that summed up his strategy as a security ex- 
pert, the profession he adopted after retiring as a CIA operative. After his death, the 
phrase connotes for Cayce a haunting sense of vulnerability. One of its manifestations 
is pervasive paranoia; another is a deep sense of a rift between body and spirit that 
makes Cayce feel her soul is trailing after her as she jets around the world, tethered to 
her body by an invisible thread she feels she must reel in to achieve a wholeness that 
nevertheless eludes her. 

These intuitions are embedded in a narrative in which, for nearly three hundred 
pages, nothing much happens. The effect of delaying all the decisive action until the 
end is to envelop the reader in an atmosphere of murky apprehension, searching for 
the pattern amid a welter of precisely drawn details that do not quite cohere into 
plot.® The murkiness finds explicit articulation in the belief of Cayce’s mother, 
Cynthia, that her dead husband is trying to communicate with Cayce through electronic 
voice phenomena (EVP), Cayce has been named, we learn, for Edgar Cayce, the ‘sleep- 
ing prophet’ famous for falling into a self-induced trance in which his mind could 
seemingly transcend the limitations of time and space.” Cayce follows her father in 
refusing to believe in EVP and other paranormal phenomena, debunking the mindset 
that Win called ‘apophenia ... the spontaneous perception of connections and mean- 
ingfulness in unrelated things.” Yet the narrative seems finally to validate EVP, for, as 
the action accelerates, Cayce perceives (receives?) messages from her dead father that 
intervene by rescuing her from harm. In all but one instance, the messages come to 
her amid electronic noise, mediated through electronic circuitry. Indeed, they can be 
seen as a special kind of steganography, for they are messages hidden within the noise 
of other texts. 

The connections thus created between Nora’s wound and her creation of the foot- 
age, on the one hand, and Cayce’s traumatic symptoms and her EVP experiences, on 
the other, extend the scope of code’s mediating function to transnational proportions. 
As the action jumps from New York City to London, Tokyo to Moscow, computer-me- 
diated communication is pervasive, from the F:F:F website to email and electronic 
music to the creation and rendering of the footage. Representing the cognisphere in 
which, as a mass-market print novel, it is also enmeshed, Pattern Recognition brings to 
conscious articulation the pattern we are thereby enabled to recognize: the crucial role 
of code in allowing trauma to be released from the grip of obsessive repetition, emo- 
tional disconnection, and aconscious re-enactment so that it can achieve narrative ex- 
pression. In this sense Pattern Recognition is a self-referential fiction, for its ability to 
create a narrative about creating a narrative through code reflexively points back to 
the role of code in its own production as a material artefact. At the same time, the pos- 
sibility that the footage, compelling as it is, may not finally be a narrative at all hints at 
the vulnerability of narrative at a time when Lev Manovich, among others, asserts that 
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the database has displaced narrative as the dominant cultural form.” The apprehen- 
sion that permeates the novel thus operates on two levels at once: as the visible trace 
of trauma that bodies experience in the text and as the text’s latent fear that the pen- 
etration by code of its own textual body could turn out to be traumatic for the print 
novel as a cultural form.” 


Avalon: Traumatizing Code 


In Pattern Recognition, there is never any doubt that the world of flesh and blood exists 
in its own right as something other than code. This is precisely the premise that 
Mamoru Oshii’s Avalon draws into question. Filmed in Poland by a Japanese director 
and crew, featuring Polish dialogue and actors, and Japanese and English subtitles, the 
film was released in Japan, the United States, and Europe. It thus shares with Pattern 
Recognition an international milieu and the computer technology necessary to coordi- 
nate a transnational enterprise. Even before the titles play, the film presents action in 
which code does not merely mediate but actually creates the world of the illegal vir- 
tual reality game Avalon. The opening scenes depict the terrifying events of a war zone 
- bombs dropping, tanks rumbling down city streets, civilians screaming and running. 
The signs of potential trauma are everywhere. But when the film’s protagonist Ash 
(Malgorzata Foremniak) turns and shoots a young soldier drawing a bead on her, his 
body explodes into pixilated fragments as she calmly remarks, ‘You are not ready for 
Class A yet. You might want to spend a little bit more time in Class B.’ In the Avalon 
war game, death is evacuated of the finality that makes it the ultimate signifier, for it 
means merely that a player is ejected from one level of the game and must start again 
at a lower level. Moreover, even that simulated death becomes a matter of choice, for 
when the pressure becomes too intense and threatens to overwhelm a player, he can 
always call ‘reset,’ whereupon the game is aborted. 

No sooner are these ontological boundaries established, however, than the film 
renders them ambiguous. The game’s dangers are not exclusively simulated; players 
who push too far too fast can experience brain death and become Unreturned, con- 
demned to live as institutionalized vegetables. When Ash meets Stunner (Bartek 
Swiderski), one of her former teammates from Wizard Party (as one of the VR teams is 
called), she learns that their leader Murphy (Jerzy Gudejko) suffered this fate. Stunner 
suggests that Murphy was searching for the gate that would lead to Special A, a secret, 
ultra-high level where one cannot call ‘reset’ and must play the game to the end. The 
sign that signals proximity to the gate is the Ghost, a mysterious apparition mani- 
fested as a luminous, floating young girl. ‘Killing’ her opens the gate, but her appear- 
ance is also accompanied by grave danger. Murphy’s mistake, Stunner suggests, was to 
go after the Ghost, and as a result he became Unreturned. 

Although Wizard Party was so good that its exploits were legendary, it broke up 
when one of its members disobeyed orders, panicked, and called ‘reset,’ thereby 
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bringing ignominy upon the team. Unaccustomed to defeat, the members thereafter 
loathed one another, and the team was dissolved. The guilty player, so rumour goes, 
was none other than Ash. Ironically, the ‘reset’ call, designed to abort the game when 
it threatens to become traumatic, itself becomes for Ash the source of her traumatic 
symptoms, associated with a potent brew of intense fear, shame, and repulsion at her 
inability to control her emotions. She exhibits classic indications of trauma, including 
dissociation, flashbacks, and isolation. Her sole companion is her dog, a lugubrious 
basset hound. The film’s representation of her condition is heightened by the land- 
scape of urban blight she inhabits, the dreary communal kitchens where she watches 
Stunner wolf down disgusting gruel, and the sepia-coloured cinematography. Given 
this grim world, it is no wonder that disillusioned young people prefer the excitement 
of the virtual reality game or that the authorities have declared it illegal. Entering the 
game world is a relief not least because it offers an objective correlative for trauma in a 
context where one has at least a theoretical possibility of winning the game. The game’s 
addictive appeal is clearly evident in Ash’s lifestyle. Surrounded by code, immersed in 
code, she experiences simulation as if it were life, investing in it all her emotional en- 
ergy, and lives life as if it were a pale imitation of the virtual reality war game. The ironic 
motto of the U.S. Army’s Program for Simulation Training and Instrumentation, All but 
War Is Simulation, has come true for her.” 

After Ash’s encounter with Stunner, she experiences in her next game a wrenching 
flashback, involuntarily returning to the traumatic experience in which Wizard Party 
fights its last battle together. The violent experience is so upsetting that she rips off the 
VR helmet and vomits, in a symmetrical inversion of the scene where the camera gives 
us a long close-up of Stunner’s repulsive gorging on the food she bought for him as a 
bribe for information about Murphy. The entanglement of food with trauma contin- 
ues as she compensates for her involuntary re-enactment by splurging on real meat, 
real vegetables, and real rice so she can lovingly prepare a magnificent feast — for her 
dog. But when she turns around to find him in her small one-room apartment, the ani- 
mal has inexplicably disappeared. Since he was her only friend and companion, his 
disappearance precipitates her realization that she can no longer put off confronting 
the source of her symptoms. She accordingly decides to go in search of Murphy, which 
in a sense means going in search of death. 

This decision prepares for her entry into the game’s next level, a transition signified 
by the image of her body surrounded by concentric rings of flashing code, emphasiz- 
ing the massive computations necessary to propel her into this realm. When she 
emerges, she finds herself not in the war-torn game world but, significantly, back in 
her own apartment. Previous shots had shown her reclining with her head encased in 
a VR helmet when she was in the game world, establishing a clear boundary between 
simulated action and the real world. Moreover, to access the VR equipment she went 
to a cavernous game hall, the locale’s specificity emphasized with long shots of her 
walking down the hallway, riding a grungy trolley home, and trudging up a flight of 
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steps to her apartment. Now that geography collapses, along with the distinction it 
created between the game world and her drab everyday existence. 

Glancing at the computer screen, she is informed she is now in ‘Class Real.’ A screen 
interlocutor tells her that a rogue player has illicitly entered this level, and her task is 
to find and kill him, which corresponds, her interlocutor says, to acting as a debugger 
and eliminating a virus from the system. She and the intruder will be the only players; 
everyone else is a ‘neutral.’ If she kills or injures one of them, she loses the game. If she 
succeeds in terminating the intruder, she will be allowed to join the privileged group 
whose members are successors to the game’s original programmers. Warned that 
‘Class Real’ is a much more complex game level than any she has previously seen, she 
finds beside her computer an evening dress and a gun. 

Now comes another rupture in the fabric of reality, for when she goes out, she dis- 
covers not the dark and sombre world where she has lived but a bright, bustling, 
European metropolis, filled with light, colour, and people. All this suggests that her 
supposedly ‘real’ world was merely another level of the game, and she has now gradu- 
ated from being a creature within the game world and been allowed to enter the real 
world, the one we ourselves inhabit. In this ‘Class Real’ world, she sees a poster adver- 
tising a musical concert of Avalon; decorating it is a picture of her beloved basset 
hound, underscoring his function as a signifier of the real.*° Following the bread- 
crumb trail of posters, she is led to the concert hall, where she discovers, mingling 
among the concertgoers, her old teammate Murphy. 

This discovery reinforces the suspicion that she is now in the real world, in which 
case the instruction telling her that killing Murphy amounts to eliminating a virus ap- 
pears as a lie designed to overcome any scruples she might have about murdering her 
comrade. The discrepancy between what she has been told and the audience’s under- 
standing of her task hinges on the meaning of the death Murphy would suffer. Is he a 
person or a bit of troublesome code? Would his death represent an irrevocable finality 
or merely another move in a simulated world where the game can always be played 
again? The ambiguity is heightened by the Avalon concert, sung by a magnificent so- 
prano backed by a full chorus and orchestra. In the Arthurian myth, Avalon is of course 
the island where, as the words of the song remind us, ‘departed heroes go’ - departed 
from one world but somehow still living in another. 

Ash confronts Murphy as he perches on a First World War cannon, a reminder of 
the war game in which they were comrades. As the camera pans around her and 
Murphy, the music rises towards a climax, with jump cuts between their confronta- 
tion on the lawn and the ongoing concert in the hall. She charges Murphy with delib- 
erately arranging the disaster that tore apart Wizard so he could continue on alone and 
reach this level of the game, deserting his teammates after they had ceased to be use- 
ful and becoming, as she says, a hollow shell. ‘Do I look like a hollow shell?’ he asks 
incredulously. He ripostes with what the audience has already surmised, that he has 
escaped from the game and now chooses to inhabit this world. ‘Reality is only what we 
tell ourselves it is,’ he asserts. 
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As the tension mounts and the action moves towards the inevitable moment in 
which one will kill the other, Murphy tells Ash that when the body actually bleeds 
instead of disintegrating into pixels she will know they are no longer in the game. 
Anticipating that moment, he asks her to ‘imagine what it’s like to actually be shot ... 
to experience that pain.’ When Murphy draws his weapon, Ash shoots him repeat- 
edly in the chest, whereupon he opens his hand and drops the bullets that, unknown 
to Ash, he has refused to use. As he predicted, his body bleeds and he writhes in pain. 
Trauma returns, it appears, as the signifier of the real. At the next moment, however, 
this normalizing interpretation is subverted, for at his death his body does not simply 
become inert but rather dissolves into the concentric rings used to signify the game 
death of advanced players. The double signifiers of his bleeding body and its disinte- 
gration into code create an unresolvable ambiguity about whether this world is a 
simulation or reality. Somehow it is both at once, and death functions simultane- 
ously as the ultimate trauma and as a disjunction separating one round of game play 
from another. 

With Murphy dead and erased from the scene, the antagonist that Ash must face 
shifts to those who control the game. The shift has been anticipated in Murphy’s final 
words, He tells Ash, ‘Don’t listen to what they tell you. Never go back. This world right 
here is where you belong.’ That the game is continuing into another round (perhaps 
at another level) is further indicated by what Ash does when Murphy’s body disinte- 
grates. As a result of his sacrifice, she has something the programmers of the game 
could not have predicted - the unused bullets he left behind, which she loads into her 
gun. The implication is that she intends to make those who control the game pay for 
their deception. But what does a loaded gun mean when the status of death is ambigu- 
ous? How can Ash kill the makers of the game when she may still be inside the game, 
as Murphy’s pixilated body suggested? These questions are not so much answered as 
intensified by the action that follows. She slowly walks into the now-deserted concert 
hall, at the front of which appears the Ghost. As the girl lifts her head and smiles with 
an expression that is somehow menacing, the camera cuts to a game screen with the 
message, ‘Welcome to Avalon.’ 

What are we to make of these mysterious final moments? Does Ash make it to 
Avalon because she has a loaded gun and the will to use it or because she refrains from 
shooting? How can the Ghost, an unearthly apparition possible only within the simula- 
tion, appear in the concert hall previously understood as located in the real world? In 
an interview, Oshii commented that ‘Hollywood films about virtual reality always end 
with a return to the real world. However, because those real worlds exist within film 
they themselves are lies. Reality is a questionable thing. I didn’t want to do a movie 
where the characters return to reality.” As his remarks suggest, the conundrums of 
the final moments are unresolvable as long as we cling to the belief that the world of 
simulation, the world generated and maintained by code, is separate from the real 
world in which we live. The appearance of the Ghost indicates that ‘Class Real’ is yet 
another level of the game. Since this new world is indistinguishable from our own, we 
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are left with the conclusion that there is no escape from the simulation; we too are 
creatures of code. If the realm of code has expanded so that all death is simulated, this 
does not mean that trauma is absent. Although death has (perhaps) been divested of 
its pre-eminent position as the ultimate trauma, it is revealed as covering over the ac- 
tual traumatic experience, which is nothing other than the discovery that reality itself 
is generated by code. Hence the double signifiers of Murphy’s bleeding body and its 
pixilated disintegration, respectively identified with reality and code; their juxtaposi- 
tion indicates that reality and simulation no longer constitute mutually exclusive 
realms but now interpenetrate one another. Derrida’s famous aphorism, ‘Il n’y a pas de 
hors-texte’ has been replaced by its computational equivalent Il n'y a pas de hors-code 
(there is no outside to code).”® 


Dreamaphage: Infecting Code 


In Jason Nelson’s online digital fiction Dreamaphage, code penetrates reality by first 
colonizing the unconscious. The backstory is narrated by Dr Bomar Felt, investigating 
doctor for the Dreamaphage virus. People infected with the virus start dreaming the 
same dream every night; the dream differs from person to person, but for any one 
person it remains the same. Becoming increasingly obsessed with the dream, the in- 
fected person finds that it starts looping, a term significantly associated with the pro- 
gramming commands of machine cognition rather than the putative free will of 
humans. Soon the dream occupies waking thoughts as well as sleeping visions. Within 
three to four months after initial onset, the infected person slips into a coma and dies. 
Dr Felt has encouraged patients to keep dream journals, and he suggests that they may 
hold the key to understanding the virus. 

The next screen, an interactive animation programmed in Flash, shows rectangles 
whirling within a frame, suggesting that the work proceeds as an exploration of this 
digital space rather than as a linear account. Represented in diminishing perspective, 
the space seems to recede from the screen, intimating that it is larger than the screen 
can accommodate, perhaps larger than anyone can imagine. The navigation requires 
the user to catch one of the rectangles and, with considerable effort, drag it into the 
foreground so it can be read. The task is difficult enough so that the user may feel re- 
lieved when she finally succeeds and finds the rectangle imaged as a small handmade 
book. If so, the relief is short-lived, for she discovers that the book’s contents can be 
accessed only by laboriously catching onto the lower page corner and carefully drag- 
ging it to the other side, as if the work was punishing her for her desire to return to the 
simplicity and robustness of a print interface. 

The dream journal narratives are wildly incongruous, telling of chairs impossible to 
move, grocery coupons exploding under the shopper’s hat, and skin cells inhabited by 
couch potatoes. They are accompanied by clever interactive animations that do not so 
much act as illustrations as performances accentuating the surrealistic mood. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the logical disjunctions that the verbal narratives enact: 
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And by sunlight I mean those sparkling particles the super-intelligent viruses manipulat- 
ing the fiery burst we call the sun use [sic] to control our, deceivingly harmless, aquarium 
fish. But then that’s another story now isn’t it? Moving on, this substance holds our world 
and all other worlds together. It makes us sad and happy and hungry for humping. [next 
page] Sometimes this goo collects between two people ... [next page] but love has noth- 
ing to do with goo. Instead love is governed by a complex system of ropes and wires 
haphazardly connected to cattle in the Texas panhandle. [next page] Lucky for us it seems 
the cattle haven’t yet discovered their power over love.” 


Although the text presents itself as narrating a linear causal chain, the connections it 
posits are preposterous, from sunbursts to aquarium fish to love controlled by wires 
and ropes running through Texas cattle. Recall the interactive animation from which 
this text was pulled; with its swirl of many different shapes receding into the distance, 
it suggests a large matrix of reading trajectories, which I have elsewhere called a pos- 
sibility space.” The narratives make no sense qua narratives because they function as if 
they were constructed by making random cuts through the possibility space and jam- 
ming together the diverse elements, resulting in texts that present themselves as se- 
quential stories but are socially illegible as such. This does not mean that the narratives 
(or, better, pseudonarratives) fail to signify. They do so, powerfully, testifying to a cog- 
nisphere too dense, too multiply interconnected, too packed with data flows to be 
adequately represented in narrative form. 

This intricately coded work, with its interactive animations, accompanying sound 
files, and complex screen designs, testifies through its very existence to the extent to 
which code has become indispensable for linguistic expression. If, as noted earlier in 
the discussion of Pattern Recognition, database is displacing narrative as the dominant 
cultural form of our computationally intensive culture, here we see that process repre- 
sented as an infection of narrative by data. Generating the linguistic surface, the code 
infects that surface with its own viral aesthetics. The symptomatic monologic dreams 
indicate that the unconscious has been colonized by the Dreamaphage virus, a screen- 
ic word generated by the underlying code (as are all the screen images). Readers of 
Neal Stephenson’s Snow Crash will recognize in the Dreamaphage virus a remediation 
of the idea that computer viruses can be transmitted to humans and make them be- 
have as if they were computers, here specifically by making them execute an endless 
programming loop consisting of the dream.” Since it is not clear in Nelson’s text how 
the virus is transmitted, we may suspect that viewing the screens of computers in- 
fected with the virus is a disease vector for human transmission (as in Snow Crash), In 
this case, the word that appears on the screen, Dreamaphage, at once names the phe- 
nomenon and spreads the infection, an implosion of signifier into signified that is 
possible because code is the underlying causative agent for both the screenic word and 
the disease it signifies. In a certain sense, then, the disease consists of nothing other (or 
less) than collapsing the distinction between artificial and human cognitions and a 
consequent conflation of computer code and human-infectious virus. The code-virus 
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pre-empts the normal processes that produce dreams and installs itself in their place, 
creating visions of the cognisphere, its native habitat, that appear nonsensical when 
forced into the linear sequences of human-only language. It is not the virus that is 
diseased, however, but the human agents who cannot grasp the workings of the cog- 
nisphere except through stories no longer adequate to articulate its immense com- 
plexity. The individual patients may die, but the cognisphere continues to expand, 
occupying more and more of the terrain that the unconscious used to claim. That at 
least is the story Dreamaphage enacts, a bittersweet narrative that exults in the power 
of code to create digital art even as it also wonders if that power has exceeded the ca- 
pacity of humans to understand - and by implication, control — the parasitical ability 
of machine cognition, not merely to penetrate but to usurp human cognition. 


Code/Coda 


Although previous arguments have established that code is available as a resource to 
connect with trauma, they do not fully explain why, as our culture races over the mil- 
lennium mark, this resource should be taken up by contemporary cultural produc- 
tions. To explore that question, I want to reference a moment in Joseph Weizenbaum’s 
Computer Power and Human Reason: From Judgment to Calculation, when his secretary be- 
comes so engaged with the ELIZA computer program mimicking a psychoanalyst’s 
routine that she asks him to leave the room so she can converse with the machine in 
private” The moment is all the more extraordinary because, as he notes, she’s fully 
aware how the program works and so is not deceived by the illusion that the machine 
in any way understands her problem.” Shocked by the intensity of her engagement, 
Weizenbaum feels compelled to issue a stern warning about the limits of computer 
intelligence. Humans must not, he argues, think that computers can make ethical, 
moral, or political judgments — or indeed engage in any judgment at all. Judgment, in 
his view, requires understanding, and that is a faculty only humans possess. 

I propose to revisit the scene with the secretary and ask again why she was so in- 
tensely engaged with what she knew was a dumb program. Let us suppose she was 
suffering from a traumatic experience and was using the computer to explore the sig- 
nificance of that experience for her life. What qualities does the computer have that 
would make it the ideal interlocutor in this situation? It does not feel emotion and so 
cannot be shocked or repulsed by anything she might reveal; it does not betray anyone 
(unless programmed to do so) and so can be assumed to function in a perfectly logical 
and trustworthy manner; and - precisely the point that so bothered Weizenbaum - it 
does not judge because it lacks the rich context of the human life-world that would 
make it capable of judgment. In brief, it possesses the kind of cognitive state that psy- 
choanalysts train for years to achieve. 

After four decades of research, development, and innovation in information tech- 
nology, computers are becoming more humanlike in their behaviours. Research 
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programs are under way to give computers ‘emotions’ (although as software programs 
they remain very different from human emotions mediated by the endocrine system 
and complex cortical feedback loops). Object-oriented languages such as C++ are de- 
signed to mimic in their structure and syntax human-only languages, making possible 
more intuitive communication between humans and computers. Neural nets, within 
the parameters of their feedback information, can learn to make a wide variety of dis- 
tinctions. Genetic programs use diversity and selection to create new emergent prop- 
erties, demonstrating that computers can achieve human-competitive results in such 
creative endeavours as electronic circuit design.*/ In addition, more and more code is 
written by software programs rather than humans, from commercial software like 
Dreamweaver that does html coding to more sophisticated programs designed to boot- 
strap computer-written software through successive generations of code, with each 
program more complex than its predecessor. 

The present moment is characterized, then, by a deep ambivalence in the roles that 
computers are perceived to play. In certain ways they remain like the relatively primi- 
tive machine on which Weizenbaum created the ELIZA program - unendingly pa- 
tient, emotionless, and non-judgmental. In this guise they are seen as interacting 
positively with humans to provide transmission pathways for the articulation of trau- 
ma. In other ways, however, they are taking over from humans more of the cognitive 
load, a manoeuvre widely perceived as an implicit threat to human autonomy and 
agency. The double speaking that characterizes my three tutor texts - in Pattern 
Recognition the map/trigger, in Avalon the bleeding/pixilated body, and in Dreamaphage 
the code/virus - signifies more than the double addressing of code to humans and in- 
telligent machines. Rather, it interrogates the ambivalence inherent in the double role 
that the computer plays, as the perfect interlocutor and as the powerful machine that 
can not only penetrate but actually generate our reality. 

Increasingly computers are seen as evolutionary successors to humans that are com- 
peting for the same ecological niche humans have occupied so successfully for the past 
three million or so years. The evolutionary progression that gave humans the decisive 
advantage over other species — the development of language, the coordination of larg- 
er social groups and networks that language made possible, and the rapid develop- 
ment of technologies to make the environment more friendly to the species - is now 
happening with intelligent machines, as computers have ever more memory storage 
and processing speed, as they are networked across the globe, and as they move out of 
the box and into the environment through interfaces with embedded sensors and ac- 
tuators dispersed across the world. 

The issues at stake, then, go well beyond linguistic address (although this is, I would 
argue, the fundamental characteristic from which other behaviours evolve, just as lan- 
guage was the fundamental development that initiated the rapid development of the 
human species). As the technological non-conscious expands, the sedimented rou- 
tines and habits joining human behaviour to the technological infrastructure continue 
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to operate mostly outside the realm of human awareness, coming into focus as objects 
of conscious attention only at moments of rupture, breakdown, and modifications and 
extensions of the system. Trauma, the site in these fictions through which the ambiva- 
lent relations of humans to intelligent machines are explored with special intensity, 
serves as the archetypal moment of breakdown that brings into view the extent to 
which our present and future are entwined with intelligent machines. No longer natu- 
ral, human-only language increasingly finds itself in a position analogous to the con- 
scious mind that, faced with disturbing dreams, is forced to acknowledge it is not the 
whole of mind. Code, performing as the interface between humans and programma- 
ble media, functions in the contemporary cultural imaginary as the shadowy double of 
the human-only language inflected and infected by its hidden presence. 
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to market; see ‘Office 97 O and A with Robbie Bach,’ Go Inside, available at http://goinside. 
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2 AGame of Cat’s Cradle: 
Science Studies, Feminist Theory, Cultural Studies 


DONNA J. HARAWAY 


The tradition of the oppressed teaches us that the ‘state of emergency’ in which we live 
is not the exception but the rule. We must attain to a conception of history that is in 
keeping with that insight. Then we shall clearly realize that it is our task to bring about a 
real state of emergency.’ 


(Nature(TM) + Culture(TM))dn = New World Order, Inc. 


n=0 


‘Nature’ is a topos, or commonplace. Nature is a topic I cannot avoid. It is the imploded, 
densely packed location for the simultaneously ethnospecific, cultural, political, and 
scientific conversations about what the allowable structures of action and the possible 
plots in the sacred secular dramas of technoscience — as well as in the analysis of tech- 
noscience — might be. This nature, this common place and topical commons, has pos- 
sessed me since I was a child. To inhabit this nature has not been a choice, but a 
complex inheritance. I was riveted by natural law and fixed in the time zones of the 
Christian liturgical year, and then set loose in the culture medium of the molecular 
biological laboratory. For people nurtured in the worlds in which I grew up, whatever 
else it also is, nature is good to think with. 

Nature is also about figures, stories, and images. This nature, as trépos, is jerry-built 
with tropes; it makes me swerve. A tangle of materialized figurations, nature draws my 
attention. A child of my culture, I am nature-tropic: I turn to nature as a sun-loving 
plant turns to the sun. Historically, a trope is also a verse interpolated into a liturgical 
text to embellish or amplify its meaning. Nature has liturgical possibilities; its meta- 
phoricity is inescapable, and that is its saving grace. This nature displaces me defini- 
tively by rooting me in its domain. The domain in which I am so organically rooted in 
the first years of the twenty-first century is the fully imploded, fully artefactual, natu- 
ral-cultural gravity well of technoscience. We do not so much swerve into this well as 
get sucked into it irrevocably. We had better learn to think this nature, this common 
and shared place, as something other than a star wars test site or the New World Order, 
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Inc. If technoscience is, among other things, a practice of materializing refigurations 
of what counts as nature, a practice of turning tropes into worlds, then how we figure 
technoscience makes an immense difference. 

In this meditation, I want to suggest how to refigure - how to trope and how to 
knot together - key discourses about technoscience. Rooted in the (sometimes mal- 
estream and maelstrom) cross-stitched disciplines of science studies, this short essay is 
part of a larger, shared task of using antiracist feminist theory and cultural studies to 
produce worldly interference patterns. Because I think the practices that constitute 
technoscience build worlds that do not overflow with choice about inhabiting them, 
I want to help foment a state of emergency in what counts as ‘normal’ in technosci- 
ence and in its analysis. Queering what counts as nature is my categorical imperative. 
Queering specific normalized categories is not for the easy frisson of transgression, but 
for the hope for livable worlds. What is normal in technoscience, and in its analysis, is 
all too often war, with all its infinitely ramifying structures and stratagems. All too 
often, the war of words and things is the luminous figure for theory, explanation, 
and narrative. 

A lurking question stalks the project of refiguration: How can science studies schol- 
ars take seriously the constitutively militarized practice of technoscience and not rep- 
licate in our own practice, including the material-semiotic flesh of our language, the 
worlds we analyse? How can metaphor be kept from collapsing into the thing-in-it- 
self? Must technoscience — with all its parts, actors, and actants, human and not - be 
described relentlessly as an array of interlocking agonistic fields, where practice is 
modelled as military combat, sexual domination, security maintenance, and market 
strategy? How not? Let us work by learning to play an old game. After all, ever since the 
Second World War, game theory has had a very high profile in technoscience, much 
envied and imitated in the human sciences and popular culture alike.* Let us turn to a 
game made of figures — string figures. Here we might find some knots of interest for 
tying up approaches to technoscience. 


Cat’s Cradle 


In setting up a game of cat’s cradle for science studies aficionado/as who want time off 
from the video arcade shoot-em-ups of much scholarly practice, I need to hold onto 
two strands that structure all the figures: 

(1) Feminist, multicultural, antiracist technoscience projects aim to intervene in 
what can count as a good primal story, reliable rational explanation, or promising first 
contact among heterogeneous selves and others. Feminist, multicultural, antiracist 
technoscience projects do not respect the boundaries of disciplines, institutions, na- 
tions, or genres. The projects are as likely to be located in computer graphics labs as in 
community meetings, in biomedical worlds as in antitoxics work. Feminist, multicultur- 
al, antiracist technoscience projects include, for example, popular cultural production 
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(film, TV, video, print fiction, advertising, music, jokes, theatre, computer games), di- 
verse practices for apprehending and refiguring the ethnospecific categories of nature 
and culture, professional studies of technoscience (philosophy, anthropology, history, 
sociology, semiology), community organizing, labour practices and struggles, policy 
work at many levels, health politics, media interventions, environmental activism, 
technical design, engineering, and every sort of scientific research. These practices 
regularly do not respect boundaries between and among sacred categories, such as 
nature and society or human and non-human. But boundary crossing in itself is not 
very interesting for feminist, multicultural, antiracist technoscience projects. Techno- 
science provokes an interest in zones of implosion, more than in boundaries, crossed 
or not. The most interesting question is, What forms of life survive and flourish in 
those dense, imploded zones? 

(2) Textual rereading is never enough, even if one defines the text as the world. 
Reading, no matter how active, is not a powerful enough trope; we do not swerve de- 
cisively enough. The trick is to make metaphor and materiality implode in the cultur- 
ally specific apparatuses of bodily production. What constitutes an apparatus of bodily 
production cannot be known in advance of engaging in the always messy projects 
of description, narration, intervention, inhabiting, conversing, exchanging, and build- 
ing. The point is to get at how worlds are made and unmade, in order to participate 
in the processes, in order to foster some forms of life and not others. If technology, 
like language, is a form of life, we cannot afford neutrality about its constitution and 
sustenance. The point is not just to read the webs of knowledge production; the point 
is to reconfigure what counts as knowledge in the interests of reconstituting the gen- 
erative forces of embodiment. I am calling this practice materialized refiguration; both 
words matter. The point is, in short, to make a difference — however modestly, how- 
ever partially, however much without either narrative or scientific guarantees. In more 
innocent times, long, long ago, such a desire to be worldly was called activism. I prefer 
to call these desires and practices by the names of the entire, open array of feminist, 
multicultural, antiracist technoscience projects. 

Optical metaphors are unavoidable in figuring technoscience.’ Critical vision has 
been central to critical theory, which aims to unmask the lies of the established disor- 
der that appears as transparently normal.‘ Critical theory is about a certain kind of 
‘negativity’ - that is, the relentless commitment to show that the established disorder 
is not necessary, nor perhaps even ‘real.’ The world can be otherwise; that is what 
technoscience studies can be about. Technoscience studies can inherit the bracing 
negativity of critical theory without resurrecting its Marxist humanist ontologies and 
teleologies. If the poison of metaphor-free facticity can be neutralized by the tropic 
materiality of worldly engagement - and again, engagement without narrative or sci- 
entific guarantees — then technoscience studies will have done its job. Perhaps crack- 
ing open possibilities for belief in more livable worlds would be the most incisive kind 
of theory, indeed, even the most scientific kind of undertaking. Perhaps this is part of 
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what Sandra Harding means by ‘strong objectivity’! ‘High’ theory might be about 
pushing critical negativity to its extreme - that is, towards hope in the midst of perma- 
nently dangerous times. So, for me, the most interesting optical metaphor is not re- 
flection and its variants in doctrines of representation. Critical theory is not finally 
about reflexivity, except as a means to defuse the bombs of the established disorder 
and its self-invisible subjects and categories. My favourite optical metaphor is diffrac- 
tion - the non-innocent, complexly erotic practice of making a difference in the world, 
rather than displacing the same elsewhere. 

Two coloured fibres run through my work: 

(1) I draw on intersecting and often co-constitutive threads of analysis - cultural 
studies; feminist, multicultural, and antiracist theory and projects; and science studies 
- because each of them does indispensable work for the project of dealing with sites of 
transformation, heterogeneous complexity, and complex objects. 

(2) For the complex or boundary objects in which I am interested, the mythic, tex- 
tual, technical, political, organic, and economic dimensions implode. That is, they col- 
lapse into each other in a knot of extraordinary density that constitutes the objects 
themselves. In my sense, story-telling is in no way an ‘art practice’ — it is, rather, a 
fraught practice for narrating complexity in such a field of knots or black holes. In no 
way is story-telling opposed to materiality. But materiality itself is tropic; it makes us 
swerve, it trips us; it is a knot of the textual, technical, mythic/oneiric, organic, politi- 
cal, and economic. 

I try to attend to the differently situated human and non-human actors and ac- 
tants that encounter each other in interactions that materialize worlds in some forms 
rather than others. My purpose is to argue for a certain kind of practice of situated 
knowledges in the worlds of technoscience, worlds whose fibres reach deep and wide 
in the tissues of the planet. These are the worlds in which the axes of the technical, 
organic, mythic, political, economic, and textual intersect in optically and gravitation- 
ally dense nodes that function like wormholes to cast us into the turbulent and barely 
charted territories of technoscience. 

Along with other science studies scholars, I use the terms actors, agencies, and actants 
for both human and non-human entities.° Remember, however, that what counts as 
human and as non-human is not given by definition, but only by relation, by engage- 
ment in situated, worldly encounters, where boundaries take shape and categories 
sediment. If feminist, antiracist, multicultural science studies — not to mention tech- 
noscience — have taught us anything, it is that what counts as human is not, and should 
not be, self-evident. The same thing should be true of machines, and of non-machine, 
non-human entities in general, whatever they are. Both technoscience and technosci- 
ence studies teach people like those likely to be reading this essay, who like me are 
kicking and screaming in symptomatic Western universalist objection, that there is no 
pan-human, no pan-machine, no pan-nature, no pan-culture. The saving negativity of 
critical theory teaches the same thing. There are only specific worlds, and these are 
irreducibly tropic and contingent. 
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The choice to use the terms actors, agencies, and actants invites trouble, but it circum- 
vents worse trouble, I hope. The invited trouble is obvious. Actors and agents seem a 
lot like the self-moving entities of a cosmos furnished in enduring Aristotelian style. 
They look a lot like preformed, modular subjects or core substances, with adhering 
accidents. Actors and agents act; they author action; all real agency is theirs. All else is 
patient, if occasionally passionate. All else is ground, resource, matrix, screen, secret to 
be revealed, fair game to be hunted by the hero, who is, to repeat ad nauseam, the ac- 
tor. Actants are a little better; they at least are collectives for a semiotic action-function 
in a narrative, and not just fictionally coherent, single substance-actors. Actants are 
bundles of action-functions; they are not Actors and Heroes. To understand a story, it 
is almost never a mistake to anthropomorphize an actor; it might be a big mistake to 
anthropomorphize an actant. Part of the legacy of all this Aristotelian furniture is that 
everything in the world not ‘self-moving’ (and guess who is most self-moving of all - 
our old friend, the self-invisible man) ends up having to be patient. Non-human na- 
ture (including most white women, people of colour, the sick, and others with reduced 
powers of self-direction compared to the One True Copy of the Prime Mover) has 
been especially patient. (As you can see, this little lesson in the history of philosophy 
is a bit eclectic. No matter, cosmic interior decorating in post-pomo essays shows 
worse taste than that.) 

To insist that both those humans denied the power of self-motion in the history of 
Western philosophy and also all of non-human nature be seen to be lively, consequen- 
tial, where the action is, agents, actors, etc. — in short, movers and shakers in the 
knowledge-production game - I am willing to risk the metaphysical chronic fatigue 
syndrome induced by the language of agencies and actors. I do not yet know how to 
insist on such things well enough by a means other than stressing one pole of a dis- 
reputable binary, while refusing to use the more patient pole for much of anything. 
This is an occupational hazard for feminists of my cultural history. We seem terribly 
afraid of patience; we mistake it for passivity. Hardly any wonder. Like the characters 
in Marge Piercy’s Woman on the Edge of Time, I do not know how to leap out of my 
natural-cultural history to make it all come out right.’ 

I try to get out of the trouble my language invites by stressing that the agencies and 
actors are never preformed, prediscursive, just out there, substantial, concrete, neatly 
bounded before anything happens, only waiting for a veil to be lifted and ‘land ho!’ to 
be pronounced. Human and non-human, all entities take shape in encounters, in prac- 
tices; and the actors and partners in encounters are not all human, to say the least. 
Further, many of these non-human partners and actors are not very natural, and cer- 
tainly not original. And all humans are not the Same. This is a key difference from the 
way the humans and the non-human components of knowledge production are gen- 
erally figured in scientific discourse. In that kind of discourse, the objects of discovery 
and explanation might be hidden, but they are preformed, there, ready for the first 
voyager to pronounce ‘land ho!’ and forever after pose as the ventriloquist (represen- 
tor) to the way the world really is. And the subjects/actors who do the discovering are, 
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at least ideally, interchangeable, all the Same, self-invisible, reliable, modest witnesses 
- self-invisible, transcendent Subjects, in short, out on a noble journey to report on 
embodied Nature. Traditional scientific realism depends on that kind of reality, where 
nature and society are ‘really,’ foundationally, there. It is really existing reality, a bit like 
actually existing socialism used to be - quite totalitarian, really, though said to be fully 
objective, that is, full of objects. I find such realism simply objectionable, and full of 
nothing but tricks. Expunging metaphoricity from the sacred realm of facticity de- 
pends on the conjuring trick of establishing the categorical purity of nature and soci- 
ety, non-human and human. 

All that is needed for a game of cat’s cradle is now in play. Drawn into patterns 
taught me by a myriad of other practitioners in technoscience worlds, I would like to 
make an elementary string figure in the form of a cartoon outline of the interknitted 
discourses named (1) cultural studies; (2) feminist, multicultural, antiracist science 
projects; and (3) science studies. Like other worldly entities, these discourses do not 
exist entirely outside each other. They are not preconstituted, nicely bounded schol- 
arly practices or doctrines that confront each other in debate or exchange, pursuing 
wars of words or cashing in on academic markets, and at best hoping to form uneasy 
scholarly or political alliances and deals. Rather, the three names are place markers, 
emphases, or tool kits - knots, if you will - in a constitutively interactive, collaborative 
process of trying to make sense of the natural worlds we inhabit and that inhabit us, 
that is, the worlds of technoscience. I will barely sketch what draws me into the three 
interlocked webs. My intention is that readers will pick up the patterns, remember 
what others have learned how to do, invent promising knots, and suggest other figures 
that will make us swerve from the established disorder of finished, deadly worlds. 


Cultural Studies: A set of discourses about the apparatus of bodily/cultural produc- 
tion; emphasis on the irreducible specificity of that apparatus for each entity. Not cul- 
ture only as symbols and meanings, not comparative culture studies, but culture as an 
account of the agencies, hegemonies, counter-hegemonies, and unexpected possibili- 
ties of bodily construction. Deep debts to Marxism, psychoanalysis, theories of hege- 
mony, communications studies, critical theory of the Frankfurt variety, the political 
and scholarly cauldron of the Centre for Cultural Studies at the University of 
Birmingham. Relentless attention to the ties of power and embodiment, metaphoric- 
ity and facticity, location and knowledge. Unconvinced by claims about insuperable 
natural divides between high and low culture, science and everything else, words and 
things, theory and practice.’ 


Feminist, Multicultural, and Antiracist Theory/Projects: The view from the marked 
bodies in the stories, discourses, and practices; marked positions; situated knowledges, 
where the description of the situation is never self-evident, never simply ‘concrete,’ 
always critical; the kind of standpoint with stakes in showing how ‘gender,’ ‘race,’ or 
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any structured inequality in each interlocking specific instance gets built into the 
world - that is, not ‘gender’ or ‘race’ as attributes or as properties, but ‘racialized gen- 
der’ as a practice that builds worlds and objects in some ways rather than others, that 
gets built into objects and practices and exists in no other way. Bodies in the making, 
not bodies made. Neither gender nor race is something with an ‘origin,’ for example, 
in the family, that then travels out into the rest of the social world, or from nature into 
culture, from family into society, from slavery or conquest into the present. Rather, 
gender and race are built into practice, which is the social, and have no other reality, 
no origin, no status as properties. Feminist, antiracist, and multicultural locations 
shape the standpoint from which the need for an elsewhere, for ‘difference’ is undeni- 
able. This is the unreconciled position for critical inquiry about apparatuses of bodily 
production. Denaturalization without dematerialization; questioning representation 
with a vengeance.’ 


Science Studies: reflexivity, constructionism, technoscience instead of science and 
technology, science in action, science in the making (not science made), actors and 
networks, literary/social/material technologies for establishing matters of fact, science 
as practice and culture, boundary objects, the right tools for the job, artefacts with 
politics, delegated labour, dead labour, confronting nature, the culture of no culture, 
the nature of no nature, nature fully operationalized, escape velocities, obligatory 
compared with distributed passage points, representing and intervening, how experi- 
ments end, social epistemology. All the disciplines of science studies: history, philoso- 
phy, sociology, semiology, and anthropology; but also the formation of science studies 
out of the histories of radical science movements, community organizing, and policy- 
directed work. These histories are regularly erased in the hegemonic accounts of disci- 
plinary and interdisciplinary development in the academy and the professions. 


I seek a knotted analytical practice, one that gets tangled up among these three inter- 
nally non-homogeneous, non-exclusive, often mutually constitutive, but also non- 
isomorphic and sometimes mutually repellent webs of discourse. The tangles are 
necessary to effective critical practice. Let me name this knot tendentiously and with- 
out commas: antiracist multicultural feminist studies of technoscience — that is, a 
practice of critical theory as cat’s cradle games." This is a game for inquiring into all 
the oddly configured categories clumsily called things like science, gender, race, class, 
nation, or discipline. It is a game that requires heterogeneous players, who cannot all 
be members of any one category, no matter how mobile and inclusive the category 
seems to be to those inside it. I want to call the problematic but inescapable world 
of antiracist feminist multicultural studies of technoscience simply ‘cat’s cradle.’ 
Cat’s cradle is a game for nominalists like me who cannot not desire what we cannot 
possibly have. As soon as possession enters the game, the string figures freeze into a 
lying pattern. 
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Cat’s cradle is about patterns and knots; the game takes great skill and can result in 
some serious surprises. One person can build up a large repertoire of string figures on 
a single pair of hands; but the cat’s cradle figures can be passed back and forth on the 
hands of several players, who add new moves in the building of complex patterns. 
Cat’s cradle invites a sense of collective work, of one person not being able to make all 
the patterns alone. One does not ‘win’ at cat’s cradle; the goal is more interesting and 
more open-ended than that. It is not always possible to repeat interesting patterns, 
and figuring out what happened to result in intriguing patterns is an embodied ana- 
lytical skill. The game is played around the world and can have considerable cultural 
significance. Cat’s cradle is both local and global, distributed and knotted together. 

If we do not learn how to play cat’s cradle well, we can just make a tangled mess. 
But if we attend to scholarly, as well as technoscientific, cat’s cradle with as much lov- 
ing attention as has been lavished on high-status war games, we might learn some- 
thing about how worlds get made and unmade, and for whom. ‘String theory’ and 
‘super string theory’ are names for high-status explanatory models in cosmology and 
physics. These theories of the universe are designated TOE - that is, a theory of every- 
thing. TOE is a joke, of course, but a very revealing one about the deep ideological reso- 
nances and commitment to unified totality in the knowledge-power games of the 
‘hard’ sciences, with physics and mathematics the ‘hardest’ cases of all.’ Cat’s cradle is 
not that kind of game; its string theories are not theories of everything. Cat’s cradle is, 
however, a mathematical game about complex, collaborative practices for making and 
passing on culturally interesting patterns. Cat’s cradle belongs to no one, to no ‘one’ 
culture or self, to no frozen subject or object. Cat’s cradle is a wonderful game for de- 
mystifying notions like subject positions and fields of discourse. I like the trope em- 
bedded in this string theory. Cat’s cradle players are very unlikely to think that war 
games give the best models of knowledge-building and the best tropes for one’s own 
practice. Narrative structures built on miming cat’s cradle patterns would not produce 
another Sacred Image of the Same. 

Cat’s cradle is where I think the action is in science studies, feminist studies, antira- 
cism, and cultural studies - not in the mind-numbing militarized games of endless 
agonistic encounters and trials of strength passing as critical theory and as technosci- 
ence. If, as we must do, we are fruitfully to mistake the world for the trope, and the 
trope for our own method, in a spiralling mimesis, cat’s cradle promises to be a less- 
deadly version for moral discourse, knowledge claims, and critical practice than heroic 
trials of strength. Tracing networks and configuring agencies/actors/actants in antira- 
cist feminist multicultural studies of technoscience might lead us to places different 
from those reached by tracing actors and actants through networks in yet another war 
game. I prefer cat’s cradle as an actor-network theory. The issues here are not ‘mere’ 
metaphors and stories; the issues are about the semiosis of embodiment, or, in Judith 
Butler’s nicely punning phrase, about ‘bodies that matter.” 


A Game of Cat’s Cradle 
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1 Walter Benjamin, Illuminations: Essays and Reflections, trans. Hannah Arendt (New York: 
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Schocken, 1969 [1955]), 257. 

In ‘The Ontology of the Enemy,’ a paper presented to the Berlin Summer Academy on 
Large Technical Systems, session on Computational Systems, 27 July 1993, Peter Galison 
discusses the mid-century constitution of the enemy-machine (the ‘servomechanical 
enemy’) in the convergence of war propaganda in the Second World War and the Cold 
War, 
to refiguring the human-machine boundary in American culture broadly, producing both 
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negativity in my work on the figure of the cyborg, see Marsha Hewitt, ‘Cyborgs, Drag 
Queens, and Goddesses: Emancipatory-Regressive Paths in Feminist Theory,’ Method and 
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of negativity. Such negativity is the tonic for cynicism and lethargy. 

Sandra Harding, Whose Science? Whose Knowledge? Thinking from Women’s Lives (Ithaca: Cornell 
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See Bruno Latour, Science in Action: How to Follow Scientists and Engineers through Society 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987); Michel Callon, ‘Some Elements of a Sociology 
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Cary Nelson, and Paula Treichler, 295-337 (New York: Routledge, 1992). 
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Marge Piercy, Woman on the Edge of Time (New York: Knopf, 1976). See also Marge Piercy, 

He, She, and It (New York: Knopf, 1991). 

A bibliography of cultural studies is impossible, but for a view of one concatenation of 
writing under that label, see Grossberg, Nelson, and Treichler, eds., Cultural Studies; the 
bibliographies in that book lead into most of the other webs. My sense of the historically 
specific, coconstitutive, cat’s cradlelike quality of cultural studies, science studies, and 
antiracist feminist theory is indebted to Katie King, Theory in Its Feminist Travels: Conversations 
in U.S. Women’s Movements (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1995). See Joseph Rouse, 
‘What Are Cultural Studies of Scientific Knowledge?’ Configurations 1 (1993): 1-22, for a very 
helpful argument and genealogy. 

How can I footnote such a pattern of debts? I will not try. Let me only point to a few new 
works in this web that focus on science: Evelyn Fox Keller, Secrets of Life, Secrets of Death (New 
York: Routledge, 1992); Harding, Whose Science? Whose Knowledge? Thinking from Women’s Lives; 
Sandra Harding, ed., The ‘Racial’ Economy of Science (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1993); Susan Leigh Star, ‘Power, Technology and the Phenomenology of Conventions: On 
Being Allergic to Onions,’ in A Sociology of Monsters: Power, Technology and the Modern World, 

ed. John Law, 26-56 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1991); Emily Martin, ‘The End of the Body?’ 
American Ethnologist 19/1 (1992): 121-40; Zoe Sofia, ‘Virtual Corporeality: A Feminist View, 
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of entries ranging from activist analyses in the midst of social movements to dozens of 
monographs and extensive scholarly journal literatures, see the special issue of Resources for 
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Air-Pump (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985); Steve Fuller, Social Epistemology 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1988); Adele Clarke and Joan Fujimura, eds., 
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written for the Science Writing Program at the University of California at Santa Cruz, 1993. 
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theories and machines in high-energy physics. See Sharon Traweek, ‘Border Crossings: 
Narrative Strategies in Science Studies and among Physicists in Tsukuba Science City, 
Japan,’ in Pickering, Science as Practice and Culture, 429-65. Biology is also full of this mode of 
signifying practice. A serious, culturally specific, psychoanalytic treatment of technoscience 
joke-names could be more than a little interesting. 

Judith Butler, Bodies That Matter (New York: Routledge, 1993). 


3 Reframing the Cathedral: 
Opening the Sources of Technologies 
and Cultural Assumptions 


SARA DIAMOND 


Technologies embody assumptions about both the designers who use them and the 
audience for the works created with them. As designers and artists from diverse com- 
munities begin to construct virtual spaces, they seek expression of the cultural differ- 
ences that they live. These expressions require that technologies be available and that 
tools and design methods must be adaptable in culturally specific ways. 

Many challenges confound the use of current creative tools by culturally diverse 
users. Mark Green, a computer scientist and inventor of such tools lays out the 
problem: 


Most artists don’t deal with the underlying technology of digital media, but instead use 
some form of authoring tool to produce the digital content for their pieces. While au- 
thoring tools are of great assistance in the development of digital content, there is a price 
to be paid for their use. An authoring tool makes part of a technology accessible to the 
content designer. The amount of coverage varies from tool to tool, but it rarely covers all 
of the technology and in many cases it misses significant parts of it. In this way, the au- 
thoring tool introduces its own bias into the creative process by making certain types of 
content easier to produce and not supporting the production of other types of content.’ 


The visual aesthetics of these tools tends towards the binary, linear, and rectangu- 
lar. Music tools employ MIDI, which is based on the Western keyboard. The Western 
bias is not intentional, but rather a result of where the tools themselves are designed. 
There is little incentive for commercial producers to invent culturally specific tools 
because their largest market is North America and Western Europe.’ Creative users of 
these tools can therefore either unconsciously express a cultural bias that is far differ- 
ent from their own aesthetics or reprogram the tool. At the recent Dak’Art Biennale of 
African Contemporary Art there were a number of cross-disciplinary projects by young 
African artists (from Senegal, Nigeria, and Côte d'Ivoire) all of whom worked from tra- 
ditional and contemporary music including hip-hop, which they authored, combined 
with graphics they generated. While the work was engaging, the artists struggled to 
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make it within the rhythmic structures and instrumentation created by MIDI. Even 
MAX, a physical interface technology that is highly responsive, is based on MIDI. 

Digital tools enable classical perspective, not rich planar perspectives or connota- 
tion of time and space that requires many transparent layers. It is hard to ‘make mis- 
takes’ as part of a digital aesthetic that refers to history or craft, or have a sense of 
hand-tooling on the part of the artist - the products of digital tools are meant to be 
clean and without artefact. They favour symmetry over asymmetry. These tools are not 
easily accessible to the learner. Designers often need to be able to program in order to 
shift aesthetics, but some tools are almost impossible or illegal to reprogram and ad- 
just. Tools are often designed for individual use and the results of their applications for 
individual experience, yet many cultures favour collaborative forms of expression. 
Finally, there is little ability to constrain access to knowledge for different groups, or 
create levels of security, for example, around sacred histories that a community needs 
to access but outsiders should not. 

This said, there are benefits and apertures within the space of technology. Not all 
tools work against the aesthetics of difference. Hypertext and game-making software 
fit more accurately within Aboriginal Australian world-views than written English, 
argues Christine Morris.’ Internet security tools, a result of commercial needs and the 
homeland security push might help communities protect their intellectual property 
and still permit access from within. Extreme programming is becoming a norm in the 
corporate software sector, and open source has become mainstream, allowing more 
collaborative technologies and processes to emerge. Open source remains biased to- 
wards the West but by its very nature permits tools to be adapted to context. Local- 
ization efforts of large-scale new media products are not always a success.* Some 
manufacturers, such as Hewlett Packard and Samsung, are beginning to understand 
that they need to create from the culture up in order to seed products into these mar- 
kets. HP has invested significantly in India to support Indigenous graphics centres 
and new community-based printing technologies. 

The challenge of representing Indigenous aesthetics in the context of the design 
bias of tools is evident in artworks by Aboriginal new media makers. It is also present 
in the aesthetics that artists from developing nations bring to new media design. 
There are productive tensions of adaptation and design as artists and designers from 
culturally diverse backgrounds challenge assumptions about perspective, navigation, 
form, and time. Globalization provides technologies, locales of training, and access. 
Youth music cultures are already hybrid, valuing influences from all over the world. 
There is a strong sense of visual culture and identity that many entering the creative 
digital world bring with them. As more and more cultures are online, digitized, and in 
communication, the pressures on toolmakers in the West to include open-ended aes- 
thetics, and the competition from makers all over the world who will create tools that 
allow a diversity of beauty within digital culture is already occurring. As well, new 
cultural forms challenge a new media aesthetic that tends towards coolness, or an 
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appropriation aesthetics that quotes from original cultures but does not integrate 
them into the production equation. 

These challenges exist in designing from an African or Aboriginal perspective, from 
a Brazilian, Japanese, Chinese, or Indian perspective. Some of these domains have ex- 
perienced a significant penetration of technology and have programming capacity. 
Brazilians, for example, have designed their own software, teach programming, and 
contribute to an international dialogue, but with some frustration. They have dealt 
with economic disparities by creating ‘pocket caves’ that are portable and cheap venues 
for virtual reality work.’ 

Certainly artists all over the world have become toolmakers as well, in an attempt 
to address the inadequacies of mass-produced software tools. Digital artists such as 
Elizabeth VanderZaag, Andre Ktori, Mary Flanagan, Sher Duff, Simon Pope, Hermani 
Diamante, and David Rokeby have developed tools, as a form and force for sociality. 
This is different from previous avant-gardes. Olga Goriunova, a spokeswoman for code 
art, would argue that software is a culture in its own right. And that code, as a language 
system, reflects at least two cultures, that of software and that of the coder’s context. 

At the Bridges II Conference in 2002 in Banff, Alberta, artists, designers, and tech- 
nologists from Hong Kong discussed the problem of traditional Chinese aesthetics and 
calligraphy and the lack of graphics tools capable of rendering these approaches into 
visual images. Teams of programmers working with traditional and contemporary art- 
ists lead incursions into graphics difference. Mark Green states the challenge: ‘A good 
example of this is the impending disappearance of Chinese animation. Over the past 
40 years a Chinese animation style has been developed, but it is in danger of disappear- 
ing since it isn’t supported by modern animation software. The only way of producing 
this animation style on a computer is to produce it frame-by-frame using tools like 
Photoshop. Young animators in China are learning North American 3D animation 
packages, and are largely unaware of the animations that have been produced in their 
own country. If there were reasonable tools for producing Chinese style animation this 
might not be the case.” China has the capacity to create its own technologies, as dem- 
onstrated by the creation of its unique wireless standard and its ten million program- 
mers and engineers, so why not graphics software? The Beijing Millennium Project of 
2004-5 was precisely such an initiative, bringing together all Chinese art and design 
schools, computer science faculties, and international new media centres and schools.’ 

Lawrence Paul Yuxweluptun is a graduate of the Emily Carr Institute of Art and 
Design, in Vancouver, BC. Yuxweluptun documents and promotes change in contem- 
porary Canadian history in large-scale paintings, using Coast Salish cosmology, 
Northwest Coast formal design elements, and the Western landscape tradition. His 
painted works explore political, environmental, and cultural issues and his personal 
and socio-political experiences enhance this practice of documentation.* Shaman 
Dancing in the Sunset provides insight into Yuxweluptun’s style - he draws from myths, 
cultural forms, and landscape to comment on the ongoing value of those histories.’ 
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Other works graphically cartoon the political and social crisis of the white/Aboriginal 
encounter, including the devastating and celebratory experiences of reservation life. 
His work resonates with respect for the environment and for his culture, and in the 
past five years is moving towards abstraction, away from explicit narrative or charac- 
ters. ‘Most recently, he has been transforming the abstract ovoids that are traditional 
northwest coastal imagery into colour field compositions that fit right into the new 
millennium’s revived appetite for smart abstraction.” Petra Watson curated a retro- 
spective of Yuxweluptun’s work. She says the following: 


Colour Zone presents an inquiry into the limits and myths of modernist painting and aes- 
thetic ‘primitivism.’ Lawrence Paul Yuxweluptun’s figurative and abstract paintings, and 
etchings construct a modern/‘primitive’ encounter that is as much a means of inscribing 
a new aesthetic concept of form and space, as it is an inquiry into colonial imperialism. 
Yuxweluptun has referred to his work as ‘history painting.’ The power to colonize is 
therefore positioned within these works as a partial, but unfinished, extension of mod- 
ernism. Conditions reside as a ‘zone’ with both aesthetic and political meaning.” 


In 1991-3 Yuxweluptun created Inherent Rights, Vision Rights, a PC platform virtual reality 
work, at the Banff Centre. It was revived for exhibition in the late fall of 2003 at the 
Banff Centre, having been shown in Paris at the Pompidou Centre and in Ottawa at 
the National Gallery of Canada.” Yuxweluptun provided new insights into the limits 
and potentials of computer-generated imagery. His vivid, colourful paintings lent 
themselves to three-dimensional navigation. The challenge was to construct the im- 
ages as graphics images (wire frames and then graphics) and then to create the appro- 
priate ceremonial dance movements through the sacred space of the longhouse. The 
longhouse was inhabited by powerful figures that hovered, emitting sounds. The move- 
ment in the longhouse needed to be circular, from the formal values of the figures to 
the seating of the guests. 

The second challenge was how to structure levels of access to the images through 
paths of movement that kept the viewer at a culturally appropriate distance from the 
spirit figures and respected protocol. Lawrence Paul Yuxweluptun assumed that the 
audience would be non-Aboriginal viewers who were not party to the traditions of his 
people and would not have permission to approach the spirits. The manipulation of 
distance and the physics of apprenticeship and hierarchy required by this were not 
easily available in the toolsets. 

Yuxweluptun described virtual reality technology as ‘very primitive’ compared to 
Aboriginal science and art.” This said, Vision Rights remains a haunting and immersive 
piece of virtual reality art, despite its longevity, precisely because the issues of approach, 
graphic representation, and navigation were solved through careful programming. 

A larger question about the role of language in structuring culture is fundamental 
to this case study. Aboriginal practitioners such as Cheryl L’Hirondelle, Candice Hopkins, 
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and Luanne Neal underscore the ways that language shapes the telling of the story and 
its mode of expression, as well as its content. To tell Aboriginal stories using contem- 
porary cultural forms, the work needs to remain embedded in its language of origin 
with all its richness, nuance, and modality. Cree, for example, a language spoken 
across Western Canada and used for trading among different bands has sixty words for 
love and sixty words for suffering. According to Aboriginal cultural practitioners, keep- 
ing language alive is fundamental to keeping culture alive. This provides a direct chal- 
lenge for artists, writers, and others from Aboriginal communities who wish to use 
digital tools to express culture. As well, many languages, such as Cree and Inuktitut, 
use visual syllabic forms of expression, which offer an exciting connection to other vi- 
sual languages. 

The CREE ++ project was conceived at the ‘Skinning Our Tools Designing for 
Culture and Context’ summit at the Banff New Media Institute. It links Aboriginal art- 
ists, linguists, and computer scientists and designers from various cultures who are 
interested in rebuilding tools from the linguistic concepts of Aboriginal and other lan- 
guages that remain alive today. After L’Hirondelle, Hopkins, and I worked in Dakar, the 
project expanded to include non-Canadian Aboriginal languages, such as Wolof from 
French Africa. Wolof is the trading language that bridges across French Africa and is 
rooted in the original languages of Senegal, Côte d'Ivoire and other West African na- 
tions. The BNMI, Dak’Art Lab, Aboriginal Arts at the Banff Centre, and the University 
of California at Irvine are currently developing strategies and alliances to launch this 
research program. 

African artists, in particular those from Senegal, Céte d’Ivoire, South Africa, Nigeria, 
Algeria, and Morocco, are beginning to design virtual spaces. The aesthetics of 
Senegalese design are visually rich, layered, and with a flat perspective. In bringing 
their specific aesthetics forward, artists reject the notion of a national culture, prefer- 
ring to speak for subcultures and specific histories. One of the goals of this practice is 
for African artists to speak to Africans. The active trading up the west coast of Africa 
among tribal groups ended by the nineteenth century and traditional religion and 
culture became layered with Islamic traditions and then those of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. This shifted many dynamics, including gender, as the previous equality of the 
sexes was then layered with patriarchy. Africans had little control over the technology 
or its implementation and little effective science education. Technology remained 
mystified and activists rejected rather than embraced it. This is beginning to shift with 
a new generation of artists and designers who are a ‘geek corps,’ often female, who 
work in collaborative ways with the new tools, bringing forward their aesthetics.” 

Taki E’Bwenze, a Senegalese art historian, describes new media art as a rite or in- 
strument of ‘passage,’ a state of being, conscience, knowing, and development, hold- 
ing the past and the future in a shared space. He notes, ‘This is to say that passage 
means metamorphosis, evolution and transformation and above all that the qualities 
are recognized, their power of transformation recognized and the power of transfor- 
mation is without doubt the characteristic fundamental of artistic expression that is 
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intercultural and African.’ He argues that technology redefines African experience at 
both the local and the global levels, opening up the potential to sustain a relationship 
with current practice and the future. He sees ‘passage’ as the movement from one full 
state of being to another, from a traditional aesthetic to a modern one, from the arti- 
san to high technology, from fabrication to conceptualization. The challenge is to sus- 
tain these past states or characteristics of the culture within the new forms of 
expression. He states: ‘The important aspect of work is the idea of the passage of time, 
the idea of evolution, not a rupture, but a set of continuities that are part of the future. 
A movement, a stable state that is a way of being, of development already accom- 
plished. This is like traditional musical instruments that allow for development within 
the culture, that include pieces made with new technologies — rites of passage from 
one culture to another, a place of bridges and of fusion between different aesthetics 
and artistic practices.” E’Bwenze’s own project is to create a virtual museum of tradi- 
tional African masks, within a three-dimensional architecture that carries the aesthetic 
values of Western Africa. He feels that the mask is the ideal portal because it is a reality 
in its own right, one that contains the energy of the organism that is represented, that 
of the wearer, and their transformation into one entity. 

Ahasiw Maskegon-Iskwew was a Cree Métis artist who took early aesthetic strides 
forward in creating Aboriginal new media works that made use of the capacities of the 
technology of the time, 1996-7, using graphics, text, and audio as an envelope for a 
story-cycle form. Speaking the Language of Spiders engaged fourteen Aboriginal artists, 
writers, and composers in the development of a cycle that stretches from the begin- 
ning of time to infinity and then goes back to the beginning.” This powerful work 
speaks of the life cycle and different ways of living through experiences, immersed, 
contemplative, suffering, and filled with hope It is a beautiful, multilayered interac- 
tive experience that still sustains its power many years later. 

Christine Morris stresses the relationship between new media experience and re- 
spect for elders and the land, as she calls it, the Law. She says that we must ‘fully com- 
prehend that technology is subordinate to the culture and especially the Law. If you do 
not see the power of the culture you will never understand the place of technology.” 
Access to traditional information requires that participants earn the right to the infor- 
mation through their behaviours within a larger physical community. It is, however, 
also imperative that Aboriginal people represent themselves with the new tools: ‘In 
one of the most remote regions of the Australian continent and the world, Pitjantjatjara 
Yankunytjatjara Media faces the day-to-day challenge of using the latest tools and tech- 
niques of communication to preserve and enhance the culture of the people of the 
Pitjantjatjara Lands so that that culture may endure and continue to grow as a vital 
part of the global community.’”” 

Morris argues that hypertext, with its level playing field of association and fluid 
movement of time, provides an ample place for Aboriginal artists and producers. 
Games structures and visual languages are more appropriate to Aboriginal cultural 
forms than written English, opening up creative territories for Aboriginal artists and 
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learners. David Vadiveloo is a convergent media artist who works in Alice Springs, 
Australia, with Aboriginal youth who design tangible objects like bicycles and interac- 
tive graphics and video environments that afford dialogue and play-acting. What 
emerge are powerful hybrid images that hover between the spaces and historical time 
zones of Australia. 


Collaborative Culture 


Collective cultural identity is built on the basis of a shared archive, which requires the 
development of databases that incorporate our histories and tools that allow naviga- 
tion. Databases are deep repositories or encyclopaedias of knowledge, written on sili- 
con. How do database navigators make decisions? In response to this problem and to 
their own observations, artists have made local data navigation tools, or search en- 
gines, dedicated to picking out cultural references. For example, Mongrel has created 
a tool that finds signs of ‘blackness’ within the vast sentience of the Web and Net. 
Search engines are hierarchical, structured through an economy of use and position- 
ing, with contingent meanings and identities drawn through associations. The data- 
base is levelled without the hierarchy of story; it is, in actuality, never neutral. 
Participants author from given sources, the story is re-authored again through each 
threading; the narrative is collective by its very nature.” To allow this, Mongrel’s au- 
thoring solution is a software system titled Linker that allowed the easy structuring of 
a key words database by communities of interest, and ease of assembly. Music and its 
phrasing could be used to link visual imagery. 

A later extension of this work was the ambitious Container Project, now in its fifth 
year, led by Mervin Jarman and Camille Turner. Mervin and his team ship a basic com- 
puter learning/creation facility into a community, train a local group and community, 
either leave the technology there, shipping out an empty container, or find a local 
source of technology. The learning and creation and presentation situations are struc- 
tured as community experiences. Rather than individual towers, groups gather to 
work and experience the results. They finance their ongoing work by training users in 
the technology, the design systems, and basic programming. 

The LINCOS (Little. Intelligent. Communities and Tropical Architectures) project is 
a remarkable collaboration between scientists and engineers, educators, government, 
health care providers, computer companies, Indigenous leaders and communities, and 
content developers.” It is a mobile, wireless dwelling or centre. It contains fundamen- 
tal tools and infrastructure in a physical architecture that encourages community use 
of all sorts. The community decides the level of outside access that it wants and the 
form. The structure is built to withstand tropical conditions. Key to LINCOS is the de- 
velopment of community media literacy and adaptation of the LINCOS world. 

When LINCOS was first tested in Costa Rica (its birthplace), families undermined 
the individual seating at desktops and forced organizers to let them sit in self-teaching 
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groups.” One of the most intriguing elements of the LINCOS environment is a bicycle 
that pedals through the village daily, with cellular phone capacity. Villagers take turns 
calling their relations, etc. The shared cost of the telephone by the entire village makes 
the service possible. As well, villagers can plan when they receive calls from outsiders. 
Of course, LINCOS also provides new markets for games, information, and services 
and brings global culture to non-first world contexts. However, communities control 
the influx of these media through group decision-making. LINCOS also allows local 
farmers to leave and monitor their crops while away, creating physical mobility and a 
stronger economy. 

For Aboriginal groups in Canada, wireless and Internet technologies have been the 
key way to communicate their issues in confrontational contexts. Internet radio has 
helped to create a virtual sense of community.” These movements are part of a fabric 
of local interventions. At times, technology development becomes a necessary com- 
panion to content and context creation. During the past decade, Radio 90 was devel- 
oped at the Banff Centre. It concentrated at first on issues of workplace organization as 
well as the development of an alternate music culture. For ‘Net Congestion’ in 
Amsterdam, Radio 90 commissioned pieces from all over the world, including Croatia, 
Latvia, and other sources in Eastern Europe. Radio go also provided members of 
Aboriginal Arts with training in Internet radio, helping to create a station in Morley, 
Alberta. They collaborated with Shane Breaker, from Siksika First Nations to create a 
Blackfoot channel. They provided community news and entertainment. With the 
Internet, they could program for more hours of the day, allowing a connection with 
Aboriginal stations around the world. They worked with Aboriginal Arts to create 
‘Sleeping Buffalo,’ a Banff Indigenous station. To better share programs, Radio 9o cre- 
ated a piece of technology, a scheduling program, and the World Service Scheduler. 

In 2001, Radio go, together with their Aboriginal companions, attended an event 
organized by eLab in Irbene in western Latvia at a former Soviet radio intelligence sta- 
tion. Using the satellite antenna they created audio pieces that considered globaliza- 
tion on earth. They trained former Soviet army personnel, allowed to remain in Latvia 
when the Red Army left in 1994, in basic computer communications and net radio so 
that they could more easily maintain their links to their families and the world. Radio 
go concentrates on work in areas where there is little or no radio access. The group 
consists of Susan Kennard, Cindy Schatkoski, Yvanne Faught, and Heath Bunting. 

Carlota Brito’s background is as an architect and artist. She also studied anthropol- 
ogy. She is from Belém (Para), Brazil, and works at the Museu Paraense Emilio Goeldi, 
an Amazonian museum in Belém. Of Aboriginal descent, she created a remarkable 
CD-ROM about the Ticuna Indians (Magiita Arii Inti) that was made with the 
Indigenous group, while carefully guarding access to their sacred information and 
clearly communicating the process and duration of ritual. A beautiful, accessible, and 
ornate design work, it will be used within the community as a learning tool and in 
the museum. Brito is also the technical coordinator of a CD-ROM about the Goeldi 
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Museum’s scientific research. As VRML (virtual reality modelling language) has be- 
come open source, it has re-emerged as software that artists can employ to convey 
depth and multiple perspectives. Brito next created an artistic project in VRML that 
is based on the Indigenous codices and symbols depicted in the collection of 
Indigenous art at the museum. The fundamental design proposal of one user/one 
machine was antithetical to the ways that all of these communities related to tech- 
nology. Fatoumata Kande noted a similar issue in Senegal, where communities insist 
on group access and group sharing of information. Rather than individuate into indi- 
vidualistic consumer culture, these collective societies are pressing technology to be 
redesigned for collaboration. 

Different cultures engage different notions of symmetry and asymmetry in nature. 
Western science embraces symmetry, balance, and perspective as fundamental val- 
ues. Walter Karl Heisenberg, in his book entitled Across the Frontier, states: ‘Beauty is 
the proper conformity of the parts to one another and to the whole’** Some popula- 
tion scientists even pose relationships between evolution and symmetry. Complex- 
ity theorists, on the other hand, argue that symmetry is a simple state and that it is 
only when symmetrical forms break into a morphological cascade that the develop- 
ment of complex systems and their understanding can occur. This process moves 
beyond historical lineages and considers generative forms as a source: ‘Ordered com- 
plexity emerges through a self-stabilizing cascade of symmetry breaking bifurcations, 
through spatial detail.” 

Some cultures have embraced complexity, discontinuity, and asymmetry as orga- 
nizing principles, holding that ‘the radical unpredictability in the dynamics of non- 
linear systems leaves the possibility of unexpected novelty.” For example, the bias 
of traditional Japanese aesthetics towards beauty includes incompletion and imper- 
fection or imbalance. Beauty focuses on beginnings and endings, not the climactic 
moment. For instance, Yoshida Kenko postulated that ‘uniformity is undesirable. 
Leaving something incomplete makes it seem interesting.” The viewer completes 
the perfection. Painters and sculptors embrace this notion of asymmetry, encourag- 
ing engagement. Henry Moore chose to work with biomorphic forms that were 
asymmetrical, noting that the initial symmetries of nature were shifted by the envi- 
ronment and gravity. This argument works well with interactive media that require 
audience participation, and with work that does not resolve but rather poses possi- 
bilities or questions. Social symmetries are reshaped by context. These problems 
offer design challenges in software that is made to erase ‘artefacts’ and ruptures and 
to work quickly and best when symmetrical. How can software systems adapt to 
express these values? 

Those living within the richness of postmodern culture in Senegal, for example, 
speak of the specificity of their representational systems, the depth of these systems, 
and the lack of access to technology, as well as of the idealization of technology. 
Theorists such as Fatoumata Kande are aware of the gift that their culture carries, but 
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she and many others want to consolidate the discourse within the context of African 
representation. They need the tools to produce new media works; they want to learn 
how to program as well as design in order to carry their aesthetics forward. This is a 
delicate negotiation - the recognition of cultures that have maintained a continuity 
with a natural science that speaks to dimensions beyond four, that sees time as a com- 
plex navigable object, that uses circular forms and narratives in which scientists close 
their eyes and imagine models beyond our perception, of a space perhaps linked to 
ritual, prayer rugs, and mosaics. This space of invention, of imagination, is a space 
shared by art, non-Western mathematics, and science. It is a space surrounded by our 
imaginings of Nature, West and East, North and South. 

The moon is an optical illusion, created by the atmosphere, the lens of our eyes, the 
speed of light, and time. The moon expresses the pulls of gravity, the power of what we 
cannot see but can feel. Some of the most dynamic work in new media calls on visual- 
ization and simulation - the methods that scientists, computer scientists, and design- 
ers use to make visual what we cannot see, what we see within the limits of human 
capacities and the models that we imagine. This science is rooted in manipulating the 
large-scale data sets of planetary systems. How can discourse be opened up to allow 
the simulation of the unseen, whether emotion, natural processes, psychic states, or 
the semantics of natural structures and systems that have remained outside of the dia- 
logues of science? Nanotechnology researchers who bring together biological and digi- 
tal forms speak about the lack of metaphor and their need to rely on spiritual and 
language systems outside of Western culture to express the potentials of their discov- 
eries. Mathematicians refer to mathematical systems and systems of visual representa- 
tion that stem from North Africa, the Moorish tradition, and from India and China. It 
is probable that some forms of science and mathematics research share the demands 
of graphic arts computing for non-Western aesthetics. 

Like her former student Carla Brito, Tania Fraga is a Brazilian architect and artist 
who specializes in the creation of interactive poetics based on three-dimensional 
modelling, animation, and VRML environments. Fraga completed a PhD in the Com- 
munication and Semiotics program at the Catholic University of São Paulo in 1999. 
Currently, she is adjunct professor with the Visual Arts Department at the University of 
Brasilia and associated researcher at the Polytechnic School of Engineering at the 
University of São Paulo. Fraga works in the domain of interdisciplinary collaboration 
between contemporary scientific studies and ancient knowledge systems for the cre- 
ation of art works. This type of collaboration could stimulate the development of 
productive communication among artists, scientists, and engineers, in particular press- 
ing science towards considering other forms of scientific discovery. Fraga has issued a 
call for 


an extended debate on identifying possibilities for poetic explorations through the 
superposition of scientific concepts re-elaborated by ancient techniques for the 
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production of artworks. This convergence aims to explore possibilities for the creation of 
inter-disciplinary approaches integrating fields apparently antagonistic. The overlay of ana- 
lytical methods, utilized by science, with analogical modes, used by shamans, brings forth 
practical methods for artists. It permits new structures to surface generating useful strate- 
gies. This attitude engenders skills and permits the construction of artworks, which weave 
and expand non-linear processes for their creation and establishes multiple threads to- 
wards structures successively more complex.”® 


Tania Fraga created the spectacular Aurora 2001: Fire in the Sky and Hekuras, in which the 
scientific visualizations of astrophysics phenomena meld into a dreamlike aesthetic. 
Journeys are made either into the vortices of plasma ejected by the sun, or into scien- 
tific concepts such as ‘magnetosphere,’ ‘solar wind,’ ‘serapilheira,’ and ‘metabolism of 
the forest,’ or, further, into the domain of mystical beings, represented within the 
artwork. Fraga’s background positions her capabilities to bridge science and art, de- 
velop and then program her own tools, and create a work that is both critique and 
expression. Fraga is currently at work on The Xmantic Web, a sensitive ‘place’ where the 
fluctuations of the impermanent process of becoming unfold. Within this multidi- 
mensional reality, people will interact, connect, and ‘transform this poetic space-time 
manifold. Inside the Xmantic Web, virtuality, the process of coming into being, and 
reality are complementary notions that may be expressed as visual experiences either 
in the form of images or mental perceptions.’ At ‘Arte y Technologia,’ a conference in 
Brazil, Fraga recently discussed her frustration with the world of computer program- 
ming and her many years of struggle to learn the tools herself and direct programmers 
to open their minds and VRML to her bold aesthetics. 

Ahasiw Maskegon-Iskwew, who died in 2006, was a leader of Aboriginal thought in 
new media. His position parallels both of the discussions above in his call for aesthetics 
of magic realism in new media, one that would include access to the technologies of 
its realization in virtual reality: 


Magic realism as a cultural force that inhabits and creates literature, visual art and perfor- 
mance has, in virtual reality, a new and vital mode of expression, one that can accommo- 
date Nehiyawewin and the Nehiyawewin and the expression of its visions. Cultures out 
of which magic realism arises are excluded from the sphere of virtual reality by its eco- 
nomics and its ownership by an inaccessible, industrially developed world, an academi- 
cally focused hierarchy. The forces of post-modern critical discourse may be the most 
culpable agents in this since they have both failed and refused to recognize the crucial 
relevance of magic realism theory and practice to the most obvious parameters of new 
media, never mind the more subtle potentialities. The art, literature and oratory of 
magic realism flow and intersect in a manner that stings and corrodes the monolith of 
re-colonization. Even on a static page or in a still image, works in this genre dig into the 
surging currents of the indeterminate and shifting forces of our ancestors. Examine the 
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contemporary discourses of time-based, interactive media art. How are metaphor and 
metonymy constructed? How does time visit, how does space welcome you and what 
does it say??? 


What are the bridges and barriers between Western and non-Western understand- 
ings of culture and science? How do humans recognize and make use of visual patterns 
in other language forms? In other words, when is pattern recognized and how is it 
meaningful? Are abstract patterns as emotionally resonant as those that we recognize? 
Can we learn a history through pattern generation for topics, individuals, and power 
relationships in chat? Will people change their behaviours to produce certain patterns, 
to be allowed to join groups, to play games? 

Agency is the fundamental construct of the collectivist, of building a sense of par- 
ticipation. In a sense, collaboration and collective action are a performance, whether 
writing, speaking, remixing, or moving. We construct our identities through roles 
and transactions; new technologies implicate us into a network of pre-existing struc- 
tures. These assume, if thinly, that those identities are ways of being in the world. So 
much of new media is a speech act, rules-based, and contingent. How can these nu- 
ances cross cultural spaces and barriers? So much of new media is exchange-based. 
Whose currency defines the standard? If software is the means of exchange, what 
roles does software afford us? This is a very exciting and challenging terrain for collec- 
tive creation, one that recognizes complexity, self-organization, and unpredictability. 
Collective forms are equally strong across a variety of cultures. 

On this issue, Mark Green has issued a call to arms: ‘An ambitious scheme would be 
to develop a core package for each type of media that could be customized for the local 
culture. For each culture a team of artists and programmers can work together to de- 
fine the interface and tool features required to support media development for that 
culture. This could be done in an open source fashion, or some other collaborative 
scheme could be used.’* 

The Banff New Media Institute co-created a new media laboratory with the Dak’Art 
Biennale in June 2004. The lab ran on the Linux platform. At a meeting about creating 
ongoing new media research, young computer programmers spoke about their skills 
as hackers and open-source programmers. The lack of resources, combined with the 
need and cultural commitment to improvisation (cars are belted together with old 
parts, engines refabricated, music melded from the old and the new), had already cre- 
ated a positive attitude about engineering from machine language up, if needed. All 
software was pirated, downloaded thanks to Hotwire, and shared among colleagues. 
Skipping continents, this open-source friendliness has been formalized in Brazil by 
President Lula da Silva, who has made Linux the new official language of Brazil, run- 
ning all the civil service on open source. Linux still draws from traditional computer 
science. The attitude of supporting collaborative, open-source technological invention 
is what is needed to build ground-up technologies. One of my ongoing goals is to 
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suture together alliances of programmers, institutions, and cultural producers who 
can create methods to invent technologies across these continental divides. 

This essay demonstrates the small steps that have been made to date in this direc- 
tion and the incredible richness of possibility before us when tools can enable the 
aesthetic principles of artists from a wide array of cultures. 
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4 Romancing the Anti-body: 
Lust and Longing in (Cyber)space 


LYNN HERSHMAN LEESON 


Prior to this decade, there have been no media available to dissolve the boundaries 
between art and life as effectively and as instantly as cyberspace, which can not only 
erase social boundaries but irrevocably alter the idea of what identity itself is. 

A precondition for electronic access is being one or even several other people. There 
are many reasons for this. In his book The Virtual Community: Homesteading on the Electronic 
Frontier, Howard Rheingold notes that people seem to need to use depersonalized 
modes of communication in order to get personal with each other. It is a way to 
connect. 

Plugging into cyberspace requires the creation of a personal mask. It becomes a 
signature, a thumb print, a shadow, and a means of recognition. Primitive tribes also 
use coverings. Masks camouflage the body and in doing so liberate and give voice to 
virtual selves. As personal truth is released, the fragile and tenuous face of vulnerability 
is protected. 

One of the more diabolical elements of entering computer-mediated communica- 
tion (CMC) or virtual reality is that people can only recognize each other when they are 
electronically disguised. Truth is precisely based on the inauthentic! 

Masks and self-disclosures are part of the grammar of cyberspace. It is the syntax of 
the culture of computer-mediated identity which, by the way, can include simultane- 
ous multiple identities, or identities that abridge and dislocate gender and age. 

Identity is the first thing you create when you log on to a computer service. By de- 
fining yourself in some way, whether it is through your name, a personal profile, an 
icon or mask, you also define your audience, space, and territory. In the architecture of 
networks, geography shifts as readily as time. Communities are defined by software 
and hardware access. Anatomy can be readily reconstituted. 

Masking through computer-mediated communication is read differently than in 
real life. You can be anything you can imagine, instantly, with very few props or 
prompts. Self-created alternate identities become guides with which to navigate a 
deeper access of Internetting. You do not need a body to do this. 
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Not only do you not need a body, but entering cyberspace encourages a disembod- 
ied body language. Posing and emoting are some of the terms for phantom gestures 
that can be read through words, or seen in special video programs through simple 
movements such as waves. Codes of gestures can be read by attachments on the com- 
puter that articulates hidden meanings of voiceless and mute speech. 

Actions are constantly under surveillance, tracked, traced, digitized, and stored. 
Icons as masks are of particular importance because the disguises used today may de- 
termine an archetype of the present that will eventually reflect the ephemeral nature 
of a society geared towards image manipulation and self recreation. 

In the search for contact, computer mediated communication solicits two-way dia- 
logues. These require mutual narrative s(t)imulations. While often subliminally fulfilling 
and inherently filled with amorous potential, there have been incidents that have caused 
disturbances. Let me describe three famous case studies in the cyberworld annals. 


Case 1: The Strange Case of the Electronic Lover 


A classic example is related in ‘The Strange Case of The Electronic Lover,’ by Linsy Van 
Gelder, which was published in Ms magazine in October 1985. 

Van Gelder met Joan’ on Compuserve, and began to chat. It was learned that Joan 
was a neuropsychologist in her late twenties, living in New York, who had been disfig- 
ured — crippled in fact - and left mute by an automobile accident at the hands of a 
drunken driver. Joan’s mentor, so the story went, had given her a computer, modem, 
and subscription to Compuserve where Joan blossomed into a celebrity. Her wit and 
warmth extended to many people. 

Eventually, however, Joan was unmasked - defrocked (so to speak), and it was dis- 
covered that she was not disabled, disfigured, mute, or female. Joan was in real life a 
New York psychiatrist, Alex, who had become obsessed with his own experiments in 
being treated as a female. 

The shock in the electronic world had a higher voltage than anywhere else. The as- 
sault of this discovery was coupled by the fact that Joan had achieved an intimacy with 
many people who trusted her. Joan’s very skeleton was based on pure deception. Van 
Gelder is quoted as saying that ‘through this experience, those who knew Joan lost 
their innocence.” 

In the real world, it could be thought of as a kind of rape - a deep penetration by a 
masked stranger. Questions of ethics and behaviour ensued so as to avoid further inci- 
dents of netsleazing and other repulsive forms of bad etiquette. 

Alex had cleverly called on the icons and codes of a society that has learned to fan- 
tasize media-produced females in a particular way. He chose to be a woman, a gender 
marginalized in technology. 

Most people logging on are men. When Joan logged in it was 1985, and women 
chatting was unusual. It still is so unusual that even today whenever someone logs on 
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as a woman there is a barrage of questions in order to determine whether it really is a 
woman or someone just trying on a new sex for size. 

It is a kind of harassment that people logging on as men or animals do not experi- 
ence. Furthermore, Alex chose to make Joan the epitome of vulnerability. Perhaps 
whetting desires even more by making her paralysed and mute. The fictional presump- 
tion was that in real life she had lost her body, yet she could still be seductive. She 
could even lure her responders, like the Sirens calling Odysseus, into lustful responses 
to her non-body. 


Case 2: Vito 


In February 1993 a housewife signed up for a computer service to access information 
and make friends. She found she was able to form online relationships that quickly 
became intense. She could form close connections that were hard to make in the busy 
world of real life. However, very quickly ‘she found herself the target of an invisible 
high-tech predator who threatened to become an all-too-real menace to her 
children.” 

She began to have vile, unsolicited messages from someone known as Vito. She had 
no idea if Vito was a man or woman, a friend of her children and family, or a psychotic 
maniac. Vito was able to tap into all of her messages, get a bit-by-bit profile of her, and 
post wider messages to all Internetters. The targeted woman complained that it was 
like ‘rape’ Again without a body. 

She sought out a computer crimes detective. Vito became well known, even infa- 
mous. Many people claimed to be him, just as many people claim to have committed 
the crimes of Ted Bundy. 

When a suspect was finally arrested, the district attorney was forced to release him 
because of ‘insufficient evidence.’ This raises the question of how to bring law and or- 
der to the information superhighway, a place where villains are invisible and users 
become unwitting victims in crimes of the non-body. 

The Electronic Frontier is attempting to do this and have been enormously effec- 
tive since their creation. A self-sponsored group, they are like what Ralph Nader was to 
ecology; a hacker posse who round up, capture, and hold virtual vigilantes account- 
able. These do not only include hackers. The group has also questioned the computer 
and privacy invasions launched by the United States government. New users are form- 
ing the largest immigration in history. What happens to this population’s non-body is 
of critical importance. 


Case 3: Terra 


About 1990 Tom Ray created a virtual computer that had evolved creatures. As Kevin 
Kelly notes, in his book Out of Control, ‘beginning with a single creature, programmed 
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by hand, this 80 byte creature began to reproduce by finding empty RAM blocks 80 
bytes big and then copying itself. Within minutes, the RAM was saturated with repli- 
cas. By allowing his program to occasionally scramble digital bits during copying, some 
had priority. This introduced the idea of variation and death and natural selection, and 
an ecology of new creatures with computer life cycles emerged. The bodies of these 
creatures consisted of program memory and space. A parasite, this creature could bor- 
row what it needed in the RAM to survive.”4 

Furthermore, to everyone’s astonishment, these creatures very quickly created 
their version of sex - even without programming! Sometimes in ‘Terra’ (which is what 
Ray called this system) a parasite would be in the middle of asexual reproduction (ge- 
netic recombination), but if the host was killed midway, the parasite would assimilate 
not only that creature’s space but also part of the dead creature’s interrupted repro- 
duction function. The resultant junior mutant was a wild, new recombination created 
without deliberate mutation; a kind of inbred vampiristic progeny, an unrestrained 
strain. 

Body-less sex in an anti-body ecosystem for co-evolution, cultured in the digital 
pool! What could be more appealing? 

Getting back to the rational non-reality we have learned to love and trust, or in 
other words, the real world, it becomes all too clear that much that is considered 
ground-breaking is not really new. Moreover, each perspective we have today derives 
from a point originally placed many years earlier. 

Consider, for example, the rules for one-point perspective, written by Alberti five 
hundred years ago. His mathematical metaphor was first applied to painting and draw- 
ing and promulgated an age of exquisite illusionism. Artists who used his theories 
could paint windows onto imagined vistas with such precision that viewers were im- 
pressively deceived. 

Was this ethical? What implications did it have? Did Donatello or Vermeer question 
the vistas of voyeurism their windows would invite? 

In an effort to eschew illusion, Marcel Duchamp investigated the essentials of art 
production, including selfhood and the uncontrolled idiosyncratic inner impulses. 
The sine qua non of art, according to Duchamp, is not some essence or quality residing 
in the final work, but rather an infinitely subtle shifting of the intent of the artist. In 
works by Duchamp such as Rrose Selavy, the intent and body of the artist are the sine 
qua non of artistic practice. Rrose was a non-body through which Duchamp could es- 
cape fixed identity, becoming an ‘other’ in the process. Otherness refers in this case to 
something defined by what it is not. 

There is a relationship between Duchamp and his contemporary, Heisenberg. The 
irrationality of Heisenberg’s theories of the observer affecting what is observed in 
quantum mechanics at the interior of extreme physics metaphorically reflects 
Duchamp’s ‘experiments’ regarding randomness and chance.’ They were travelling to 
the same place, but on different roads. Both were looking for the path not taken. 
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Don’t Byte Off More than You Can Eschew 


This pre(r)amble has been leading up to the development of my own body of non- 
body and anti-body work produced in the past three decades. 

I divide my work in two categories, B.C. and A.D., or Before Computers and After 
Digital. I will begin with the first. In the 1960s I lived quite literally in B.C. or, Berkeley, 
California. Ideals of community, alternative, reprocessed media, free speech, and civil 
rights were constantly in the air. I could hear amplified speeches of radical heroes such 
as Malcolm X through my open windows. In those volatile years, art and life fused, 
political performances took place in the streets. I didn’t realize until a decade later that 
the attitude of that era was to form the basis of my psychological armature, the frame- 
work for all the work that followed that time. 

Consistently, my most relevant ideas occur on the cusp of some disaster. In 1972 the 
University Art Museum in Berkeley closed an exhibition of mine because I used audio- 
tape and sound in a sculpture titled Self Portrait as Another Person. The museum curators 
claimed that electronic media were not art and most certainly did not belong in a 
museum. This closure opened a second phase in my work and inspired my first radical 
act! 


Early B.C. Non-body Works 


From 1960 to 1970 I created various wax masks that both talked to viewers through 
audio tapes and dissolved, extinguished by fire. 

A few years later, in 1972, I created my first non-body work in an actual hotel room 
in The Dante Hotel. The identity of the person was defined by the objects that surround- 
ed her taste and background. In painting, it might be called negative space. Books, 
glasses, cosmetics, and clothing were selected to reflect the education, personality, and 
socioeconomic background of the provisional identities. Pink and yellow light bulbs 
cast shadows and audiotapes of breathing emitted a persistent counterpoint to the 
local news playing on the radio. 

Thus my path to non-body works and interactivity began, not with technology, but 
with installations and performances. Visitors entered the hotel, signed in at the desk, 
and received keys to the rooms. Residents of the transient hotel became ‘curators’ and 
cared for the exhibition. I intended to keep the room permanently accessible, gather- 
ing dust, and being naturally changed through the shifting flow of viewers. But ‘real 
life’ intervened. Nine months after the opening, a man named Owen Moore came to 
see the room at 3 a.m. and phoned the police. They came to the hotel, confiscated the 
elements, and took them to central headquarters where they are still waiting to be 
claimed. It was, I thought, an appropriate narrative closure. 

Yet even in its tenuous and short-lived existence, The Dante Hotel became one of the 
first alternative spaces or public artworks produced in the United States. It was 
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Figure 4.1. The Dante Hotel. Lynn Hershman, 1974. 


site-specific four years before the term was coined. The identities of the non-bodies 
inside were formed by what was absent. 

The drive to alter ‘found environments’ that existed in real life persisted. Eventually 
temporary works were installed in such unlikely places as casinos in Las Vegas, store 
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windows in New York, even walls in San Quentin Prison. In each the idea was the 
same: to transform what already existed through an interactive negotiation of simu- 
lated or ‘virtual’ reality, and to define the ‘identity’ of each context in terms of the 
‘other’ or what was not there. 

Inside The Dante Hotel room 47 was the ‘essence’ of an identity. When the room 
closed, it seemed important to liberate the essence of the person who might have 
lived there, to flesh out experience through real life. This led to a ten-year project titled 
Roberta Breitmore; a private performance of a simulated persona. In an era of alterna- 
tives, she became an objectified non-bodied alternative personality. 

Roberta was at once artificial and real. A non-person, the gene of the anti-body, 
Roberta’s first live action was to place an ad in a local newspaper for a roommate. 
People who answered the ad became participants in her adventure. As she became 
part of their reality, they became part of her fiction. 

I wanted Roberta to extend beyond appearance into a symbol that used gesture 
and expression to reveal the basic truth of character. She had credit cards, checking 
accounts, and more credit than I did (she still does). Roberta was an interactive vehicle 
with which to analyse culture. Her profile was animated through cosmetics applied to 
her face as if it were a canvas, and her experience reflected the values of her society. 
Roberta participated in trends such as EST and Weight Watchers, saw a psychiatrist, 
had her own language, speech patterns, handwriting, apartment, clothing, gestures, 
and moods. Most significantly, she witnessed and documented the resonant nuances 
of that culture’s alienation. 

Over time Roberta accumulated forty-three letters from individuals answering her 
ads, and she experienced twenty-seven independent adventures. Her most difficult 
test was staying in character during psychiatric sessions, and her most dangerous was 
being asked to join a prostitution ring. 

Roberta’s manipulated reality became a model for a private system of interactive 
performances. Instead of being kept on a disc or hardware, her records were stored as 
photographs and texts that could be viewed without predetermined sequences. This 
allowed viewers to become voyeurs into Roberta’s history. Their interpretations shift- 
ed, depending on the perspective and order of the sequences. 

In her fifth year of life, Roberta’s adventures became so archetypically victimized 
that multiples were created. Even with four different characters assuming her identity, 
the pattern of her interactions remained constant and negative. After zipping them- 
selves into Roberta’s clothing, each multiple began to also have Robertalike experi- 
ences. They were, perhaps like Tom Ray’s computer viruses that filled the RAM space 
of real life, taking with them the genetic codes of Roberta’s non-embodiment. 

Many people assumed I was Roberta. Although I denied it at the time and insisted 
that she was ‘her own woman,’ with defined needs, ambitions, and instincts, in retro- 
spect, I feel we were linked. Roberta represented part of me as surely as we all have 
within us an underside, a dark, shadowy cadaver that we try with pathetic illusion to 
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Figure 4.2. Roberta Breitmore. Lynn Hershman, 1975. 


camouflage. Roberta’s traumas became my own haunting memories. They would sur- 
face with no warning, with no relief. She was buried deep within me, a skin closer 
to my heart. The negativity in her life affected my own decisions. As a ‘cure, Roberta 
was exorcised. 

The exorcism ritual took place in Lucretia Borgia’s crypt in Ferrara, Italy. Before the 
ceremony, Roberta had been a sculptural life/theatre performance, a sociopsychologi- 
cal portrait of culture seen through an individual woman who metaphorically became 
everywoman. The exorcism and subsequent transformation through fire, water, air, 
and earth, incorporating the alchemical colours from white to red to grey to black, and 
her rebirth out of ashes, represented a symbolic invocation for change away from pow- 
erlessness. In completing the ritual, Roberta’s non-body disintegrated, slowly dissolv- 
ing into the smoke of her reincarnation. 

Roberta was not my only work with alternative non-body images. Jerry Rubin had 
visited The Dante Hotel, knew about Roberta, and asked me to work with him on creat- 
ing the visual elements of his public identity. There were similar elements in his 
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reconstruction as were used in Roberta’s deconstruction. It was a kind of non-body 
image cannibalization. 

Roberta’s exorcism took place in 1979. When the smoke cleared, it was 1980. That 
year I picked up my first video camera. Video and interactive systems became a tool 
for retracing the body of my personal history. It was a fortunate coincidence that as 
video was defining its language, I was finding my voice. 

In each of the fifty-three videotapes I have completed since Roberta’s exorcism, the 
idea of ‘site’ or medium becomes part of the content. Although each is quite different 
from the others in external appearance and content, many of the tapes are about sur- 
veillance, voyeurism, and the inherent dangers of technological systems and media- 
based reality in which identity is threatened. 

In Longshot (1989), for instance, a video editor, Dennis, obsessively pursues the im- 
age of a woman whose identity is fleeting and fragmentary. As Dennis tries to edit to- 
gether Lian’s reality, it becomes more fractured and fragile. Lian is a non-person, 
marginalized in her culture. The romance begins without her, and the seduction con- 
tinues on the tape, without her corporeal presence, in Dennis’s editing room. 

Seeing Is Believing (1991) is about a thirteen-year-old girl who uses a video camera to 
search for her missing father and lapsed history. Eventually she finds both but through 
the process dissolves her ‘essence’ into the ‘negatives’ of the film itself. 

In Desire Incorporated (1990) actual seduction ads were aired on television. Those who 
responded were eventually interviewed as to why they wanted to meet a fantasy or 
artificial person. The answers were woven into a videotape about ‘desire.’ 

Virtual Love (1993) is about a shy woman, Valerie, who, discouraged with her own 
real body, implants someone else’s image into the computers of identical twins, one of 
whom (Barry) she is infatuated with. This surrogate non-body, Marie, causes Barry to 
fight with his girlfriend, as well as to reach into the system to find his perfect simu- 
lated, virus-free mate. 

Seduction of a Cyborg (1994) is about the infection of technology into the body, and 
the addition this causes. In this, the female central character eventually becomes part 
of the technology, seduced into cyborghood, where she both participates in and wit- 
nesses the pollution of history. The effects were designed from digitized and manipu- 
lated images of computer chips. 

Twists of the Cord (1994) is about the history of the telephone, but within the story, 
Michelle becomes involved in a phantom or virtual relationship with RU Sirius. Both 
have sex with non-bodies, using the screen as a simultaneous condom and connection. 

Double Cross Click Click (1995) is about the RAMifications of cross-dressing on the 
Internet. 

The Electronic Diary (1984-95) has many parts. This personal work talks about the re- 
lationship of the invisible body and a ‘talking head.’ Often the body will fracture or 
rupture in the process of coming to self-understanding. 
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Phantom Limbs, Interactivity, and Disappearances 


For the past decade, I have been creating a series of photographs known as Phantom 
Limbs. These each articulate references to the mutation of the female body through 
the seduction of media. Reproductive technological parts sprout from the image of 
the female, creating a cyborgian reformation as parts of the real body disappear. 

While video is like a reflection that does not talk back, interactive works are like a 
trick two-way mirror that allows you to have a dialogue with the other side. I find this 
deeply subversive! 

I consider Lorna, the first interactive artist videodisc, my entrance into electronics. 
Unlike Roberta, who existed in the world, Lorna never leaves her one-room apart- 
ment. The objects in her room are very much like those in The Dante Hotel, except that 
there is a television set. As Lorna watches the news and ads, she becomes fearful, afraid 
to leave her tiny room. Viewers are invited to liberate Lorna from her web of fears by 
accessing a remote control unit that corresponds to numbers placed on the items in 
her room. Instead of being passive, viewers have the action literally in their own hands. 
Every object in Lorna’s room contains a number and becomes a chapter in her life that 
opens into branching sequences. 

The viewer/participant accesses information about Lorna’s past, future, and per- 
sonal conflicts via these objects. Many images on the screen are of the remote control 
device Lorna uses to change television channels. Because the viewer/participant uses a 
nearly identical unit to direct the disc action, a metaphoric link or point of identifica- 
tion is established, and surrogate decisions are made for Lorna. 

The telephone is Lorna’s link to the outside world. Viewers/participants choose to 
voyeuristically overhear conversations of different contexts as they trespass the cyber- 
space of her hard-pressed life. There are three endings: Lorna shoots her television set, 
commits suicide, or, what we northern Californians consider the worst of all, moves to 
Los Angeles. 

The plot has multiple variations that include being caught in repeating dream se- 
quences or using multiple soundtracks, and can be seen backwards, forwards, at in- 
creased or decreased speeds, and from several points of view. There is no hierarchy in 
the ordering of decisions. And the icons are made often of cut-off and dislocated body 
parts, such as a mouth, or an eye. 

Once Lorna was released, I wanted to create a work that more directly involved the 
body of both the viewer/participant and the computer. Seven years later, Deep Contact 
was completed, and participants were required to touch and/or penetrate the screen. 
Viewers choreograph their own encounters in the vista of voyeurism by actually put- 
ting their hand on a touch-sensitive screen. This interactive videodisc installation com- 
pares intimacy with reproductive technology, and allows viewers to have adventures 
that change their sex, age, and personality. 
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Participants are invited to follow their instincts as they are instructed to actually 
touch their guide, ‘Marion,’ on any part of her body. Adventures develop depending 
on which body part is touched. The leather-clad protagonist invites ‘extensions’ into 
the screen - the screen becomes an extension of the viewer’s/participant’s hand, simi- 
lar to a prosthesis. Touching the screen encourages the sprouting of phantom limbs 
that become virtual connections between the viewer and the image. 

At certain instances viewers can see, close up, what they have just passed. For ex- 
ample, Marion runs past a bush that, examined closely, reveals a spider weaving a web. 
In some instances words are flashed on the screen for just three frames, forcing the 
viewer to go back and frame by frame see what has been written. At other points, the 
Zen Master speaks his lines backwards, forcing the viewer to play the disc in reverse to 
understand what he has said. A surveillance camera has been programmed to switch 
‘on’ when a cameraman’s shadow is seen. The viewer’s image instantaneously appears 
on the screen, displacing and replacing the image. This suggests ‘transgressing the 
screen,’ being transported into ‘virtual reality.’ 

Room of One’s Own (1993), my third interactive computer-based installation, allowed 
the viewer’s eyes to be immersed into the actual space of a tiny articulated interactive 
electronic peep show. A stainless steel box placed at eye level with movable periscopic 
viewing device bridges the viewer into a voyeur in a miniature bedroom scene. Within 
this room are several objects, similar in fact to those both in The Dante Hotel and Lorna’s 
room. The very act of ‘looking’ initiates the action. 

The viewers’/voyeurs’ eyes are inserted into a small video monitor, so they become 
simultaneous virtual participants in the scene being seen. All the while, the protago- 
nist (the same one as in Deep Contact, but now a bit older) chides viewers for their per- 
sistent gaze. This work is not only about voyeurism and a feminist deconstruction of 
the ‘media gaze,’ but also about the explosive effects attached to media representa- 
tions of female identity. Furthermore, it repositions the viewer into the victim. 


Real-Time Virtuality 


In 1888 Etienne Jules Marey perfected a gun that substituted film for bullets. This cam- 
era gun has a direct relationship to not only the history of film and the eroticization of 
female imagery in photography and pornography, but to the horrors of our century 
perpetrated by weapons and translated into media by cameras. 

As an example, many serial killers photograph their victims, as if to capture and 
possess them. The associative notions of guns/camera/trigger link all media represen- 
tations to lethal weapons. In America’s Finest, an interactive M16 rifle addresses these 
issues. Action is directly instigated through the trigger itself, which, when pulled, 
places viewers/participants within the gun site (this time their entire body, holding 
the gun). They see themselves fade under horrible examples in which the M16 has 
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been used, and if they wait, ghosts of the cycling images dissolve into the present. 
Again, aggressors become victims and the entire bodies of the viewers are placed in- 
side the site of the work. Through this complete immersion, they again lose control of 
their image and become floating non-bodies. 

Paranoid Mirror was inspired by the paintings of Van Eyck and in particular the 
Marriage of Arnolfini. This piece uses reflection as a means of portraiture and reflected 
self-portraiture. Though obscured and distanced, the artist’s reflection watches from 
behind the central figures. Paranoid Mirror engages ideas of reflection, tracking, surveil- 
lance, and voyeurism, and uses the viewer as a direct interface. Sensors strategically 
placed on a floor cause the still image in a gold frame to activate, turn around, and 
dissolve between sequences of reflection into both the viewer and/or other women in 
the videodisc sequences. In some instances, a switcher places the viewer’s back into 
the frame, countering the direct reflection into the scrimlike layers of the images. 

The back of Anne Gerber’s head is seen when the piece is inactive. Furthermore, 
Anne Gerber has experienced difficulties with sight itself, underscoring the often mis- 
taken paranoid fear of being watched as well as the relationship of paranoia to voyeur- 
ism and surveillance. Accompanying this piece are four photographs from the filmed 
sequences. These images are framed so as to obscure the image. Appearances, there- 
fore, are often reflective illusions and projections of the observer. 


Birth of the Anti-body 


At this writing, the work in which I am engaged is the creation of a fictional persona, 
designed as an updated Roberta, who is navigating through the Internet. Surveillance, 
capture, and tracking are the DNA of her inherently digital anatomy. They form the 
underpinning of her portrait. 

She has her own homepage on the World Wide Web and is involved with chat lines, 
bulletin boards, and other computer-mediated communication. She is different from 
the non-body works of the 1970s and 1980s in that the veil of her illusion, the com- 
puter screen, is sheerer than ever. 

I refer to her as an anti-body because of the way she was cultured. Normally anti- 
bodies produce systems of immunity from toxins in their environment. This will func- 
tion as a benevolent virus that will roam the breathing form of the Internet, randomly 
accessing itself into uncertain home sites. Interestingly enough, terms for new tech- 
nologies have ramifications in the language and times of AIDS. In reaction to an un- 
healthy natural environment, it rejects what exists and in order to survive, and forms 
another environment. 

This Internetted, plugged-in anti-body is a transitory construction of time, circum- 
stances, and technology, a newly issued prescription of earlier impulses. She has cho- 
sen to negate the selfhood into which she was born. Instead she shows a marked 
preference for the artifice of technology. 
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Like Botticelli’s Venus she is forward-looking and seductive. But she is also optimistic 
and cyborgian. A pure-bred anti-body of the twenty-first century, she moves through 
time, and electronic geographies of space, discreetly challenging privacy, voyeurism, 
and surveillance in her own inimitable, mutable, and inauthentic revolutionary 
fashion. 

Since 1958 I’ve been obsessed with cyborgs, the merging of technological and hu- 
man points of identity. This is evident in the Phantom Limbs, where women’s body parts 
extend from the mechanics of their capture; the Digital Venus prints, in which the tra- 
ditional nude female art historical nude is dis-embodied, erased, and replaced by code, 
and a series of digital prints called, appropriately, Cyborgs, in which identity numbers 
are stamped onto the faces and extensions of the transformed beings. 

My telerobotic dolls are also prosthetics, devices to an extended point of identity. 
Reliance on tracking and surveillance techniques has resulted in a culture that has a 
peripheral vision that extends beyond normal human physiology. In many cases, there 
is amerging of human and machine capabilities that create new beings, cyborgs whose 
virtual reach, and in this case sight, is extended beyond physical location. Identity be- 
comes intangible on the Internet, and Tillie’s face becomes a mask for the multiple 
expressions of the self that link each person to another. 

If you click on her eye (eyecons) an image of what the doll is seeing is captured and 
put into virtual Internet space. You are also able to move her entire head 180 degrees 
so that you can engage and exchange her peripheral vision. While you are reflected in 
Tillie’s monitor, your image is also being captured and watched by countless unknown 
Internet users who are using Tillie’s face as a mask to watch viewers. Voyeurism and 
surveillance tactics have become extensions of our ‘I.’ Cameras have become both eye- 
cons and contact lenses. 

Web cameras are also used in the Difference Engine 3 shown at ZKM. Identity avatars 
are stamped with numbers that correspond in seconds to the time a viewer approach- 
es the machine cycle through a virtual museum, and a virtual life cycle, ending up ina 
suspended purgatorial state after which they are permanently archived. A user can 
choose an avatar and through the eyes of the avatar virtually travel through the mu- 
seum in Karlsruhe, Germany. Web cameras are an extension of one’s gaze, voyeurism 
in this case. By connecting two physical spaces using Web cameras, and making it pos- 
sible to manipulate the ‘view’ of the other space, the boundary between the reality 
and virtuality of the space - and the view inside the space - disappears. As Tillie herself 
is both a real doll and a virtual one on the Net, viewers become virtual personas from 
the other end of the connection, becoming agents of themselves, cyborgian creatures 
capable of extended vision and reach. 

Once we used the words persona, robot, or actor. Now the terminology for the 
counterfeit representation of life of digital anti-bodies includes avatar, cyborg, or syn- 
thespian. These pixelated essences of virtual identity link into an archaeology of net- 
works that in turn create a collective connective ethnography of information. 
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Like computer viruses, they escape extinction through their ability to morph and 
to survive, exist in perpetual motion, navigating parallel conditions of time and mem- 
ory. The data itself are a representation of the ubiquitous virtual posthuman essence, a 
new curve in our evolving cyborgian posture. 

If human beings are imperfect, their networks are even more so. Before long, we 
may be forced to confront the Faustian reflections of power that have been absorbed 
into our real-world myth. Perhaps what we need is an ideology that embraces our 
transience and obsolescence. For this, we need to rely on the deepest resources of hu- 
man creativity to accept temporality and reformat our dreams so that they incorporate 
an evolution where life becomes an unfolding nexus of interlinked transformative 
experiences. 

If humans have become the interface to the larger communicative body, can soulful 
automatons be far behind? 
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What is iPad? ... It’s already a revolution and it’s only just begun. 
Apple iPad advertisement 


The irony of this deployment is in having us believe that our ‘liberation’ is in the 
balance. 
Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, vol. 1, An Introduction 


I. Introduction 


In 2001, International Business Machines (IBM) pledged a $1-billion contribution to 
free and open-source software (hereinafter, FOSS) research and development with the 
intention of donating their findings back to the FOSS community so that program- 
mers and enthusiasts could continue to refine new source code.’ In that same year, 
coincidentally, Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer labelled Linux, the most popular FOSS 
operating system to date, as a ‘cancer that attaches itself in an intellectual property 
sense to everything it touches.” A decade after Ballmer’s colourful diagnosis, a radi- 
cally different picture regarding the relationship between Microsoft and the open- 
source community is presenting itself: the software giant has since founded an entire 
division dedicated to facilitating open-source development within and beyond the 
company.’ Such a radical shift in affiliation towards FOSS by one of the world’s most 
influential companies reflects the increasing interest in this particular form of soft- 
ware distribution as well as its benefits and consequences. At this contemporary con- 
jecture, we can pose the question: What is so fundamentally different about the 
open-source movement and how can it elicit such an abrasive initial rejection or dedi- 
cation by companies of such global scale as Microsoft and IBM? 

To begin answering this question, we must return to Ballmer’s depiction of FOSS’s 
purportedly viral nature and note that a biological characterization of FOSS is not en- 
tirely unwarranted. Quite the opposite, as Ballmer’s implied coupling of biological life 
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with digital information resonates with the underlying synthesis of lived experiences 
on the part of individual programmers and larger economic networks of production 
and exchange. That is to say, FOSS reflects the evolution of the symbiotic relationship 
between life, technology, and ideologically driven discursive practices within larger 
information networks, a relationship that has the capacity to begin shaping business 
relations and software development on an international level. This paper, then, will 
attempt to dispel several common misconceptions, which are purported by both FOSS 
sceptics and zealots alike, regarding the open-source movement and the people who 
support it in order to demonstrate how the genealogy of FOSS is symptomatic of late- 
capitalism’s embedding of life within economic networks. 

The first of these misconceptions is that FOSS operates on anti-capitalist princi- 
ples that rebel against the oppressive restrictions of conglomerate corporations, in 
that the lack of private ownership over software code and the modification thereof 
supposedly liberates individuals from business-driven capitalist practices surround- 
ing information dissemination. By examining the social, political, and economic cir- 
cumstances surrounding the birth of the FOSS movement through the critical lens of 
Michel Foucault’s theory of biopolitics, I will demonstrate how open access to com- 
puter code helped strengthen the connection between individual conceptions of iden- 
tity and economic practices in order to reveal how FOSS does not reject the late-capitalist 
system from which it emerged. Rather, FOSS accelerates the decentralizing tendencies 
of such a system by saturating society with possible outlets for production - that is, 
each individual computer user as someone who can modify and circulate the produc- 
tive capacities of source code - while removing restrictions prohibiting information 
exchange. Foucault’s theories can help frame the development of FOSS and its ideolo- 
gy as a necessary evolution of, not revolution against, the capitalist infrastructure sur- 
rounding software development and allow us to examine the unique subject position 
of the hacker - a persona that mainstream media has been quick to portray as an anti- 
authoritative anarchist - without resorting to the popular discourses that shroud this 
figure in a rhetoric of political resistance. However, this is not to say that a certain 
functioning of resistance is completely absent from either hackers or the FOSS com- 
munities they support. Instead, resistance must be reinterpreted as a rejection of over- 
determined, teleologically orientated technological development that occurs within 
an insular programming environment. This rethinking of resistance resonates with a 
larger issue surrounding the intersection between life, technology, and market forces 
depicted in FOSS; namely, the reliance on error as a crucial aspect for evolution, be it 
biological or technological. Error’s pivotal role in open-source software development 
demonstrates how the combination of economics and biological life is not necessarily 
as dismal as technology critics may believe because life, and all of its spontaneity, con- 
tinues to persist and influence the market systems it now inhabits. Such a two-way 
relation between bios and economics challenges the claim that life is defenseless in the 
face of economic appropriation and, as such, requires a liberating force that can allow 
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it to escape from the restraints of the current economic system at hand. Finally, this 
examination will conclude with a brief look at how FOSS begets new means of self- 
representation and self-organization for programmers and open-source community 
members, which provide the potential to counteract the consequences of labout’s 
continual fragmentation and specialization in global markets. 

Ultimately, the emergence of FOSS, its underlying ideology, the hackers who were 
integral to its nascent development, and the architecture of decentralized program- 
ming communities are indicative of a global bio-economical paradigm, but to label 
such a system as ethically right or wrong would betray the nature of this examination 
- that is, attempting to bypass moral evaluations of FOSS that often resort to the rheto- 
ric of oppression or subversion — as well as the non-teleological operation of open sys- 
tems. Instead, I hope to use this examination as a means of providing the necessary 
terminology and framework for understanding what is at stake as digital technology, 
as well as the entities that facilitate its growth, becomes more indispensable to daily 
life and, most importantly, contingent upon the seemingly pedestrian choices of indi- 
viduals. In doing so, I hope to refute both the simplified depiction of FOSS as an ideal- 
ized escape froma capitalist agenda and the pessimistic reaction that views open-source 
software as yet another manifestation of corporate exploitation. 


II. The Biopolitics of FOSS 


FOSS operates upon the idea that every computer user should have open access to 
source code, which is the basic code that powers any computer program, and be able to 
modify it without having to negotiate software developers’ security restrictions.’ Users 
can redistribute their personalized modifications within online domains so others can 
further edit modified code as they please. In order to understand how these principles 
relate to the traditional proprietary system of software development, it is integral that 
FOSS is viewed with regards to the social, political, and economic circumstances sur- 
rounding its inception. Providing such a genealogical account will demonstrate how 
free- and open-source practices did not miraculously appear as a self-contained ideology 
from beyond the capitalist paradigm but, rather, materialized through the internal fis- 
sures, struggles, and unforeseen reactions within software programming communities 
as well as subsequent governmental legislation. Furthermore, a genealogical reading 
will prevent a preemptive teleology of FOSS’s inception, meaning that these phenom- 
ena can be analysed without an overdetermined conclusion, such as the complete sub- 
version of the late-capitalist system, in mind. 

FOSS emerged from advancements within corporate software development during 
the 1980s and the ensuing legislation surrounding the privatization of computer code. 
By 1982, the telecommunications company AT&T Bell Labs had the most popular op- 
erating system among the large-scale research institutions and government agencies 
in the form of UNIX, or the Uniplexed Information and Computing Service program.’ 
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Up until this point, AT&T had only distributed its operating system through corpo- 
rate licenses with the caveat that all licensees had access to open-source code for the 
operating system, thereby granting programmers the ability to refine it for which- 
ever specific project they were working on.° With AT&T’s decision to release UNIX to 
the general public in 1983, however, came the closing of its source code. Further- 
more, AT&T attempted to retroactively patent all user-generated modifications that 
had been steadily increasing since it began licensing its software in 1975.’ Anti- 
corporate sentiments began emerging within software communities, with one of the 
most prominent advocates against the privatization of software being Richard Stallman. 
Stallman eventually left his post as a software programmer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1984 to create the GNU Project,® which sought to provide 
programmers with an operating system that encouraged user-generated modifications 
through free access to open-source code” The GNU Project slowly gained support 
among small groups of developers, but as finished programs were released to the 
general public, Stallman found himself needing a distribution license that would pre- 
vent situations similar to the privatization of UNIX from occurring. He created the 
GNU General Public License, or GPL, in 1984, a document that set the parameters for 
all FOSS programmed by and released through the GNU Project.'® The GPL requires 
all programmers to provide end-users access to open-source code for any publicly 
distributed program created using the GNU operating system tools and, further- 
more, allow users to distribute their modified code without having to abide by copy- 
right restrictions.” 

The anti-privatization sentiments of the FOSS programming community did not 
just pertain to the protection of their specific contributions to UNIX, but to their exis- 
tence as programmers; the programmers who felt betrayed by AT&T’s push towards priva- 
tization saw this move as an assault on their very identities, and the GPL was a means 
of protecting a community that was founded upon ‘strong elements of shared identity 
and belief systems,’ not a company that was fighting for the legal protection of software 
ownership. The beliefs of open-source enthusiasts were still embedded into networks 
of production, though, as the FOSS community’s principles of unhindered code ex- 
change were aimed at making programmers more efficient and fostering innovation. 
This synthesis of production, identity, and belief systems in the FOSS movement ex- 
hibits what Foucault describes as biopolitics.” Foucault argues that a biopolitical para- 
digm transforms the body of a human labourer from something that merely operates 
machines of production to a means of production itself. That is to say, a worker no 
longer exists ‘in the economic analysis as an object — the object of supply and demand 
in the form of labour power - but as an active economic subject.’ Hence, a worker’s 
body is not simply a variable that is circulated by companies through supply but, 
rather, is an active participant in production trends within a larger economy. This 
transformation, in turn, dissolves the barriers that had once distinguished indi- 
vidual subjectivity from economic practice because the ‘[a]bility to work ... cannot be 
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separated from the worker himself ... We should think of the skill that is united with 
the worker as ... a machine understood in the positive sense.”* Once a worker’s subjec- 
tivity is coupled with his or her productive capacities, individuals take on an economic 
existence as something more than just mere labour and authoritative forces now have 
a point of entry into regulating a specific population in such a way that the formula- 
tion of personal identities reinforces the dominant discursive system. 

In returning to the programmers who opposed AT&T’s privatization of UNIX, 
source code can be seen as an apparatus that facilitates the regulation of individual 
productive capacities insofar as code is, according to Chris Kelty, ‘both an expressive 
medium, like writing or speech, and a tool that performs concrete actions.” Hence, 
code can be seen both as a discursive practice — in that it is an expressive medium that 
can shape personal conceptions of the world, as evident in the formulation of personal 
identity on the part of programmers rallying against AT&T - and a productive appara- 
tus that contributes to the regulation of a biopolitical paradigm (that is, code directly 
affects the productive capacities of an individual via software programs)."° However, 
the mass circulation of open-source code exemplifies what Jeffrey Nealon defines as 
an intensification of Foucaultian power, which is power’s ‘increasing efficiency within a 
system, coupled with increasing saturation.” According to Nealon, the nature of power 
relations in a given society adapts to the increasing number of outlets power can po- 
tentially work through, and the effects of open-source coding practices provides a con- 
crete example of this process; through the distribution and unregulated circulation of 
open-source code, biopower became increasingly saturated within programming com- 
munities (in the sense that any programmer was now a potential site for code produc- 
tion, modification, or distribution regardless of his or her corporate affiliation) and 
more efficient (because obstacles that would prohibit code exchange were removed, 
thereby fostering innovation that was not hindered by issues of legal ownership). At 
first, this digital intensification of biopower seems to have strengthened the biopoliti- 
cal paradigm that creates an inseparable link between economic production and indi- 
vidual subjectivity, but the negative reaction against the FOSS movement - both in the 
1980s and today - illustrates how such intensification can actively modify, not simply 
reaffirm, the discursive system which originally established the circumstances that 
eventually caused FOSS programmers to align their identities with an ideological belief 
system grounded in networks of production and exchange. 

Although FOSS principles still resided within an economic system, the under- 
lying motives of this emergent ideology rested upon social and cultural values, not 
financial gain. This almost paradoxical pro-economic, anti-financial mentality gained 
the support of a new type of persona within computer programming communities, 
one that most explicitly demonstrates the biopolitical implications of the FOSS move- 
ment and the impact it had on the infrastructure of software development: the hacker. 
The label ‘hacker’ is typically applied to programmers who hold no official affiliation 
with a software development company and often create clever fixes or modifications 
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to pre-existing programs. Most importantly, though, a hacker possesses ‘an enthusi- 
asm for programming or computers as an end in itself.” However, pop culture’s depic- 
tion of hackers as anti-authoritarian vagabonds has problematized the legitimacy of 
the relationship between hackers and the dominant systems of production. In at- 
tempting to dispel the often romanticized hacker-as-criminal mystique, technology 
theorist Johan Söderberg admits, ‘[hJacking is regularly reduced to an apolitical stunt 
of male, juvenile mischievousness, and, ultimately, is framed as a control issue”? 
Soderberg challenges the typical image of hackers as existing on the fringes of legal 
authority precisely by working through a discourse of liberation and rebellion, as op- 
posed to rejecting this rhetoric altogether, in order to get at the larger impact that 
hackers have on the infrastructure surrounding information exchange: 


What concerns us is not ‘hackers as a noun’ but ‘hacking as a verb.’ Hacking is emancipa- 
tory to the extent that it opens up the practice of intervening in computer technology to 
a non-denumerable mass of people. In other words, its politics consist in that decisions 
about technological development escape from being confined to either professions or / 
and subcultures.”° 


Soderberg correctly identifies the hacker identity as a subjectivity premised upon the 
production and circulation of modified code - that is, the hacker identity is founded 
upon the verb as opposed to the noun - as well as the consequences that such infor- 
mation emancipation holds for a hierarchical programming environment; the eman- 
cipation of the individual’s ability to modify code as he or she pleases is also an 
emancipation of code’s relegation to a select number of privileged programming cir- 
cles, something that will be discussed in more detail in the next section of this essay. 
Emancipatory, as Söderberg uses it here, does not necessarily entail the ultimate goal 
of subversion that is often attributed to hackers, but his ensuing comments on the 
reasons for such emancipation of code modification comes dangerously close to reaf- 
firming the hacker-as-rebel image that Soderberg himself is attempting to refute. He 
writes that ‘the hacker movement is part of a much broader undercurrent revolting 
against the boredom of commodified labour.” Söderberg sees hackers as both a symp- 
tom of and a reaction to late-capitalism - which, as I have just demonstrated, is not 
entirely false — but invoking the image of revolt implies that the emergence of hackers 
somehow ruptures the socio-economic genealogy of the capitalist system that incu- 
bated them (even if such a revolt is directed at the relatively innocuous threat of bore- 
dom rather than a full-on oppressive corporate regime). 

FOSS critics who depict the subversion of the current economic system of produc- 
tion as the main goal of hackers fail to take into account the specific nature of open- 
source networks and the lineage from which they emerged. Initial reactions against 
hacker culture and the formation of the FOSS movement came, as Sam Williams ar- 
gues, ‘[a]t a time when the Reagan Administration was rushing to dismantle many of 
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the federal regulations and spending programs ... more than a few [proprietary] soft- 
ware programmers saw the hacker ethic [of FOSS] as anticompetitive’ and, therefore, 
anti-American.” The tendency to associate the lack of copyright restrictions as ‘anti- 
competitive’ simplifies the larger market consequences of a FOSS-style economic sys- 
tem and neglects the fact that hacker culture is essentially an ideal form of a free 
market because the FOSS system of distribution is premised upon deregulated, decen- 
tralized exchange between independent users. This non-regulated market demon- 
strates a neoliberalist mentality which causes, to use Foucault’s phrase, ‘the worker 
himself [to appear] as a sort of enterprise for himself... An economy made up of enter- 
prise-units ... is at once the principle of decipherment linked to liberalism’ and the 
biopolitical functioning of society.” Given that hackers do not program for the sake of 
financial benefit, it seems contradictory to label the independent programmer as an 
‘enterprise’ within a system of production, distribution, and exchange. However, a 
hacker’s biopolitical existence as a productive apparatus causes her or him to exist as a 
personal enterprise for informational and cultural production, meaning that hackers cre- 
ate not only code but also the ideological significance attached to it.* 

If hackers were seen as a threat to the current politico-economic system, it was 
because their motives for deregulating code exchange were not premised upon great- 
er financial independence from governing authorities. The capitalist system that cre- 
ated the hacker identity through the coupling of subjectivity with economic 
productivity was now dealing with its ramifications in the form of individuals who 
wanted to program for the sake of programming. However, the biopolitical implica- 
tions of this anomalous persona can easily be obscured through the discourse of rebel- 
lion, in the sense that critics often interpret the hacker negation of financial gain as 
being an explicit form of resistance against the principles of a hegemonic capitalist 
system. As has just been illustrated, though, hackers seek to accelerate the current 
capitalist system by taking the principles of an unregulated market to their extremes 
through the removal of copyright restrictions, but this does not mean the concept of 
resistance is entirely absent from the hacking of computer code. Resistance does play 
a key role for hackers and the open-source community, but this concept must be reap- 
proached without using a discourse of opposition and rebellion in order to examine 
the nuanced power relations at work within software development and distribution. 


III. Rethinking Resistance, Relocating the Margin 
Mackenzie Wark’s A Hacker Manifesto provides the foundation for rethinking resistance 
by framing this concept in terms of information exchange and property ownership. 


Wark writes: 


Information is immaterial, but never exists without a material support. Information may 
be transferred from one material support, but cannot be dematerialized ... Information 
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emerges as a concept when it achieves an abstract relation to materiality. This abstracting 
of information from any particular material support creates the very possibility of a vec- 
toral society.” 


Once information, which Wark describes as the potential of potential, is uprooted 
from its material conditions via abstraction, a ubiquitous notion of property and own- 
ership can be tethered to what is otherwise a free flow of information. In other words, 
abstracting information from its material foundation allows for ‘an abstract plane 
upon which all things may be things with one quality in common, the quality of prop- 
erty.” Such a property-based paradigm operates on an archaic notion of scarcity in 
that property is a way of claiming territory within a limited set of resources, which is 
incompatible with the surplus economy of digital information networks; that is to say, 
there is an excess of information in open-source environments because the produc- 
tion of information vis-a-vis computer code is entirely decentralized throughout the 
entire population. In opposition to this misguided superimposition of property onto 
digital networks, a Warkean society of free information exchange bypasses the effects 
of information’s abstraction by accounting for its material qualities (that is, how infor- 
mation manifests itself and is utilized within the specific practices of individuals in a 
decentralized network that exists amid the real world) in addition to its immaterial 
characteristics (information’s existence as the potential-of-potential that increasingly 
saturates an economy of surplus), but such a system does not necessarily destroy the 
entire notion of property.” Instead, it suspends the question of property, keeping it 
within the realm of possible possibilities - indeed, if anyone were to discount possibili- 
ties, even for the sake of free information, this negation of one potential over another 
would succumb to the same overdetermination that Wark criticizes vectoralists for. 
Therefore, sustaining all possibilities of the possible or, as he puts it, ‘a plurality of 
forms’ must necessarily keep ‘open the property question - [this] is what makes free 
information possible.” 

Wark’s argument regarding the necessary condition for free information’s exis- 
tence provides an ethical evaluation of an anti-teleological approach to information 
exchange that can be applied to open-source software development. That is to say, 
information is itself ethical and not just something to which an ideology of ethics are 
applied, a characterization that points towards a Kierkegaardian belief in the absurd 
that keeps open all possible possibilities - even those that could undermine the very 
nature of free information exchange.” The underlying assumption of this argument 
entails that code development does not happen with a pre-determined trajectory in 
mind but, rather, through the unforeseen circumstances and events (Le, the actual 
engagement users have with technology on a daily basis), The emphasis on non-pre- 
emptive user interaction as an underlying factor in code development can be seen in 
the typical interactions between hackers and FOSS programmers as new software is 
developed and refined, something that will eventually help us understand the neces- 
sary partner of resistance: power. 
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It is important to understand the difference between open-source and proprietary 
software development models in order to understand how this anti-teleological based 
form of resistance functions. A common metaphor to compare these two models was 
pioneered by Eric Raymond, a leading FOSS advocate and programmer, in his essay 
‘The Cathedral and the Bazaar.’ Raymond equates the structure of corporate program- 
ming to the methodical building of ‘cathedrals,’ which requires a hierarchy of author- 
ity to coordinate large-scale projects that are released at specific intervals. In such 
projects, labour revolves around whichever individuals own the necessary information 
or means of production. Finished software is released to the public only after extensive 
testing and refinement has been done within a select circle of cathedral architects, 
meaning there is usually a large lapse in time between new versions.” In contrast to 
the cathedral building of corporate software developers is what Raymond describes as 
the ‘bazaar,’ or marketplace of independent shopkeepers, of open-source program- 
ming. The bazaar system allows developers to distribute code to the public as it is still 
being programmed, allowing users to modify, exchange, and redistribute experimen- 
tal code back into the marketplace where the original programmers can build upon 
the community’s modifications.” The continual exchange of still-developing code 
lends itself to a fair degree of chaos ‘out of which a coherent and stable system could 
seemingly emerge only by a succession of miracles.’ Although it may seem inefficient 
to rely on a ‘succession of miracles’ for any progress to be made within FOSS, the im- 
mediacy of code turnover between users increases the likelihood of problems being 
resolved and advancements made, or, as Raymond argues, ‘[g]iven a large enough ... 
co-developer base, almost every problem will be characterized quickly and the fix obvi- 
ous to someone.”*# FOSS, unlike proprietary development, has the luxury of immediate 
code exchange due to the lack of copyright restrictions, and the architecture of the 
bazaar fundamentally relies on this free flow of information among users.*° 

Hackers help maintain the continual flow of code within the bazaar marketplace 
through the redistribution of their personal modifications, which is especially impor- 
tant in the development of new programs. Not surprisingly, hackers are normally the 
users who are willing to use experimental code, or beta versions, released by develop- 
ers. More often than not, nascent code is relatively stable in its core operations but 
contains many ‘bugs,’ or unforeseen problems, in its more intricate processes. It is 
important to note, however, that bugs should not be seen as a sign of developers’ in- 
competence, since the volatile nature of programming new software is naturally vul- 
nerable to problems. 

Bugs are not so much technical failures as they are signs of progress; these problems 
are usually unforeseeable, meaning they are an indication that developers are attempt- 
ing to create more complex programs. This underlying connection between error and 
progress is discussed by Foucault in his essay ‘Life: Experience and Science,’ Foucault 
argues that ‘at the most basic level of life, the processes of coding and decoding give 
way to a chance occurrence that ... [is] something like a “mistake.” In this sense, life ... 
is that which is capable of error.”*° Life is characterized by its ability to make mistakes, 
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and this pertains just as much to evolutionary biology as to the creation of innovative 
new software programs. Through refining bug-ridden code, hackers stabilize the tech- 
nological life of a program which can then be redistributed into the FOSS community 
or, more specifically, back to the original developers. These developers can then inte- 
grate hacker modifications and redistribute their refined code back to the FOSS com- 
munity where, theoretically, more bugs can emerge due to the growing complexity 
of a program, allowing hackers to continue their refinement of new code by resisting 
a newly stabilized yet still experimental program.” In making programs more stable 
for less tech-savvy users, hackers produce information (in the form of code), cultural 
standards (in the sense that stable programs are more likely to be adopted as the 
standard for normal users), and strengthen the open-source ideology by creating 
more accessible programs for those who may not be aware of FOSS alternatives to 
proprietary software. 

In this constant feedback loop between hackers and developers, error becomes the 
central, not peripheral, element in the programming process. Resistance, then, is not 
the resistance against error but the resistance to treating error as something that de- 
limits the potential of a pre-determined, consistent genealogy of a program.’ There- 
fore, error itself is wrapped up in a continual, indeterminate suspension wherein users 
acknowledge that something has not gone according to plan but, at the same time, 
prevents labelling this occurrence as hindering a progression to a final destination. 
Within the frame of code modification, then, power can be seen as the power to err, 
the power to differentiate; in short, the affirmative power of life described by Foucault. 
Conversely, resistance is not the resistance against error, but the resistance against te- 
leological overdetermination that depicts error as dissident. 

Power and resistance cooperate within a productive process of hacking modified 
source code, and these two concepts can never be fully separated from one another 
nor placed into a mutually exclusive relationship because, as Foucault argues, ‘[w]here 
there is power, there is resistance, and yet, or rather consequently, this resistance is 
never in a position of exteriority in relation to power.’*” Resistance is not an attempt to 
escape from the influence of power, nor does it emerge from beyond power; resistance 
is internal to power because power is productive only insofar as there is resistance to 
accompany it, which we have just seen in the necessary occurrence of error in code 
modification within FOSS circles. In short, without the resistance against teleologi- 
cal overdetermination, the error would never obtain its productive qualities. 

Hackers and their adaptation to beta programs can be viewed as symptoms of this 
new centralization of error, meaning that the non-teleological encounter with bugs 
that functions as the primary force underlying code development necessitates a bazaar- 
style system of unregulated information exchange in order to properly function. 
Although an open-source bazaar model is not the only method of dealing with error in 
such a way, it has proven to be most efficient when spurred by the common FOSS war 
cry: ‘Given enough eyeballs, all bugs are shallow.’*° 
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The continual perpetuation of outlets for resistance — and, hence, power - via error 
reveals the ways in which certain elements of life continue to function even after be- 
ing embedded into economic systems. That is to say, if all of life in contemporary soci- 
ety is the market, then integral qualities of life - namely, the importance of error and 
its non-teleological interpretation - can emerge anywhere within this economic sys- 
tem. In this case, life happens to bypass its apparent enslavement to market forces and 
reappear within a particular form of computer programming.” Hence, the connection 
between subjectivity and economics is far more of a two-way street than the one-sided 
relationship depicted by critics at the onset of this examination; once the market co- 
opts life, life can then begin to influence the market by slowly ushering error into the 
centre of capitalist production and circulation.** The important consequence of capi- 
talism biting off more than it can chew - in terms of the error’s necessity in life — is that 
error can never be entirely presupposed. Major attempts at preemptively quelling er- 
ror in the software development field can occasionally lead to disastrous results or a 
plain lack of foresight. 

Conversely, open-source networks embrace the unforeseeable nature of new code 
by releasing betas early and often (much to the delight of power users and techno- 
philes), allowing unforeseen bugs to emerge from, and even begin to dictate, the de- 
velopment of widespread programs. These bug-driven developments help foster the 
emergence of ‘an ecology ... [which] produces a self-correcting spontaneous order 
more elaborate and efficient than any amount of central planning could have 
achieved.’ Whatever emerges from this unplanned, self-organizing ecology can then 
influence the overall development of the communities that support it. In catering to, 
and even being sustained by, unforeseeable emergent properties, FOSS networks break 
away from enclosed development models that support traditional notions of property 
and proprietary development. Given the inherent connection between the FOSS 
movement and surrounding politico-economic systems, the importance of error’s role 
within open-source programming communities (and the hackers who resolve it) can 
affect the business practices that revolve around commercial FOSS development. 


IV. Towards an Open Business Model 


This essay has explored the evolution of open-source communities due in part to pow- 
er’s digital intensification. However, there remains a final question, one that resonates 
with the ethical underpinnings of hackers and the FOSS businesses that benefit from 
the voluntarism of dedicated programmers: Is open-source programming distinctly 
different from previous capitalist models that have exploited the good intentions of 
individuals for the sake of maximizing profit? Or, are FOSS development companies 
merely benefiting from a more systematic form of capitalist exploitation that parades 
itself under another name? One cannot deny the fact that hackers and FOSS have been 
examined within the specific economic circumstances of an industry that houses 
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some of the world’s most powerful corporations. How, then, are we to negotiate the 
fact that FOSS, despite the ideal rhetoric surrounding it, appears to be a business mod- 
el that utilizes free labour while making a profit within a capitalist society? 

Structurally, the programming model of FOSS seems to reinforce the decentraliza- 
tion of the labour force, which, in turn, prevents the mobilization of workers against 
monolithic enterprises. Stuart Hall argues that technology itself can exacerbate the 
fragmentation of the workforce because ‘these elements [of the division of labour] like 
those of new technologies, are being imposed piecemeal, and in ways deliberately 
designed to weaken collective rights and labour organization, fragment the workforce, 
deskill jobs.’*4 FOSS’s bottom-up, non-hierarchical development model appears to ex- 
emplify the same type of labour division that Hall critiques; the specialization of the 
workforce manifests itself in the form of hackers refining hyper-specific coding issues 
while its decentralization is revealed in the benefits derived from the non-unionized, 
unpaid labour of hackers. Alan Ross echoes these sentiments when discussing the im- 
pact that user-generated contributions could have on the make-up of the program- 
ming workforce. He argues that FOSS ‘has done little to address the suspicion that a 
predominantly volunteer labour model poses a threat to the livelihoods of future en- 
gineers ... [and] interest of lower cohort employee in the knowledge industries.’*° In 
proprietary development models, outsourcing cheap labour on the lower-end of the 
corporate hierarchy creates an increasing divide between high-ranking employees and 
professionals who are trying to begin their climb up the corporate ladder. This same 
phenomenon exists in FOSS but instead of outsourcing labour to a particular country, 
low-level jobs, such as troubleshooting or minor bug fixes, are outsourced to the en- 
tire open-source community, resulting in a similar situation where important-yet- 
marginalized entry-level employees find themselves unable to compete with a labour 
force willing to work for less or, in this case, free. The only way to bypass the same type 
of perils that exist in both proprietary and open-source models would be to create 
‘cross-class coalitions’ that account for the resources that ‘below-the-line workers ... 
have developed to win rights, respect, and solidarity. 4 Both Hall (implicitly) and Ross 
(explicitly) describe the dangers inherent to an open-source business model, and the 
argument in favor of cross-class coalitions provides a relevant plan to addressing the 
issue of workers’ rights for any economic system. However, while Hall can be forgiven 
for not addressing FOSS - as it was still in its nascent stages during the time - Ross 
neglects particular moves made by open-source developers that might offer a prelimi- 
nary example of the same coalitions he describes. 

The relationship between open-source developers and the communities who sup- 
port them go beyond mere acknowledgment and acceptance of user-generated code 
modifications. In the case of Red Hat Enterprise Linux (RHEL), a commercial version 
of the FOSS operating system Linux, the developers officially sponsor an entirely sepa- 
rate operating system created by volunteers that shares the same core architecture 
as RHEL.” Dubbed Fedora, this user-maintained project is not so much a home-user 
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version of RHEL as it is a parallel operating system with its own goals and values that 
doubles as a testing ground for new RHEL code, thereby providing Fedora users with 
access to bleeding-edge technology whose bugs can be sorted out before eventually 
being streamlined and released in RHEL as a stable, commercial version sold primarily 
for business mainframes and servers. As a Red Hat-sponsored project, Fedora is gov- 
erned by a board that consists of Red Hat employees and community members voted 
upon by volunteers. This board is responsible for balancing the goals of both Red Hat 
and Fedora, seeing as both parties have much invested in the other; Red Hat acquires 
community labour while Fedora users gain access to new technology at no cost. This 
systemic approach to community representation by both parties reflects new methods 
of negotiating the rights and recognition of open-source contributors. In doing so, Red 
Hat and Fedora offer an interpretation of Ross’s cross-class coalitions by creating a sys- 
tem of influence and leverage that bases the relationship between high- and low-level 
programmers, which in this case would be designated by their paid or unpaid status, 
on mutual gain and open communication about the values of each group. Failure to 
address the needs of a community or establishing legitimate forms of volunteer repre- 
sentation could have potentially disastrous results, as was insinuated in a major move 
by one of the more prominent Linux developers. 

In 2006, Novell, owner of the Linux-based openSUSE operating system, made a 
joint patent agreement with Microsoft so that each company could better incorporate 
the other’s products and services into their own, much to the chagrin of the FOSS 
community.“ The main concern for many users was the copyrights that Microsoft 
would hold over the new code they create for open-source programs, something that 
would undermine the very nature of FOSS.*? As to be expected, debates emerged 
within the FOSS community and several efforts to either boycott Novell or legally 
appeal the partnership were started. Despite this, the partnership continued on as 
planned. One reaction among many was Mark Shuttleworth — founder of Canonical, a 
company that develops the most popular Linux-based operating system at the mo- 
ment, Ubuntu - posting an open invitation for all openSUSE developers to attend pub- 
lic information sessions about Canonical and Ubuntu’s adherence to FOSS standards 
with hopes of attracting those who were abandoning their contributions to Novell.*° 
Although Novell and openSUSE did not necessarily experience a mass exodus of users, 
the implications of abandoning a particular operating system based on ideology alone 
reveals new strategies that contributors to a company’s success have once money is 
taken out of the relationship between high- and low-level programmers. In most cases, 
those who would code for free are individuals willing to align themselves with a FOSS 
ideology. Therefore, changing a company’s goals or values can lead to abandonment by 
community volunteers, one that cannot be counterbalanced by offering traditional 
incentives (i.e, money) to others looking for work. In short, when no one gets paid, 
there are no consequences for them not working. Furthermore, without money be- 
ing a motivation for code contributions within the user community, companies must 
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negotiate with the only resources that really matter: code and the ideology surround- 
ing it. Combining a lack of financial leverage with the mass quantities of community 
labour at stake forces the old guard of business practices to adapt to a new system of 
labour distribution as well as new forms of information exchange. 

Granted, no system is perfect. The open-source business model still contains the 
issue of establishing a professional career in a field whose entry-points are becoming 
increasingly diffuse across a global community and, as such, more difficult to utilize as 
a viable source of income. Community initiatives by FOSS developers, though, can pro- 
vide one possible outlet for giving contributors the opportunity to have their contri- 
butions recognized and provide experience for new programmers that can be used 
later in their careers. Although this may not completely counterbalance the lack of job 
opportunities, this type of community involvement at least addresses the concern of 
contributor representation, demonstrating the new complications that arise when 
open-source models begin to gain support across a global market. Additionally, it 
would be naive to think that this trend of hyper-competitive job markets and the issue 
of outsourcing labour to lower-level employees willing to work for cheap is unique to 
software programming - one need only look at the number of recent undergraduates 
and graduate students struggling to find stable employment across all fields. 


V. On the Biotechnological Horizon 


Life, in all of its error-filled spontaneity, has found a way to continually affirm its own 
vital qualities despite being co-opted by market forces, acting as the tissue that holds 
together the numerous aspects of FOSS that have been examined. Hackers are symp- 
tomatic of the need for a new bazaar-style programming model, one which accounts 
for the new focus on beta testing and user-based experience that treat bugs as the 
driving force behind software development. Consequently, a bazaar-style develop- 
ment model shapes the nature of company-user relationships, providing new compli- 
cations to problems that have plagued capitalist systems of production and the 
subsequent division of labour. As is usually the case with technology, however, one can 
never be too certain of how FOSS will develop and influence business practices on a 
national or international scale, meaning the ever-volatile nature of technology’s pro- 
gression leaves us with the imperative of understanding the latent processes at work 
in FOSS and the communities that support it. 

In a way, examining the intermediation between life and technology allows one to 
argue that open-source software is a particular form of biotechnology, despite not adher- 
ing to popular notions of this term. That is to say, FOSS depicts a synthesis of life and 
technology that does not simply make the former subservient to the later. Instead, 
FOSS reveals how the bios itself provides a heterogeneous field of relations — everything 
from the social identity of living, breathing human beings that declare themselves 
hackers, to the ecological parallels of the decentralized programming circles, or even 
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the theoretical functioning of error in evolutionary systems - that influence the 
growth and application of technology. Hence, the influence of life on informational 
material counterbalances the technocentric views, and technophobic anxieties, sur- 
rounding the influence information has on the generation of biological material,” and 
it is precisely this chiasmus that can help bypass the discourse of struggle or rebellion 
- and, implicitly, salvation or liberation - that often accompanies discussions sur- 
rounding the introduction of digital technology to an all-too-efficient synthesis of sub- 
jectivity, life, and economics. 
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6 Contagion Theory: Beyond the Microbe 


TONY D. SAMPSON 


Introduction: Four Interventions 


Log on to the Internet or visit a militant Islamic bookshop and within a few minutes you 
will find enough inspiration in CDs, ranting sermons, DVDs, for a hundred suicide bombs. 
It swirls across the Islamic world as an expression of rage against the West for the invasion 
of Iraq, support for Israel, and for Western dominance of the world economy ... It is only 
when the vast majority of law-abiding Muslim societies reject the cultural virus of suicide 
bombing and cease to glorify it that this plague will burn itself out.* 


In this so-called age of networks, human communication is, it seems, increasingly re- 
defined as a media virus. In the military rhetoric of former CIA operative Robert Baer 
(quoted above), it is indeed difficult to tell apart the medium from the virus. The great- 
est information network of all, the Internet, has become, as Baer tells us, part of a 
‘deadly virus’ that spreads radicalization far and wide by way of a somewhat mysteri- 
ous, ‘inspirational’ connection with the societies it infects. Even old ways of doing 
communication are becoming part and parcel of this swirling viral media ecology. The 
fearsome biological analogies and medical metaphors Baer and other propagators of 
the War on Terror readily exploit are nonetheless part of a far wider and potentially 
divisive epidemiological social paradigm. In computer network security, for example, 
there is a comparable (and interwoven) ‘War on Viruses,’ which has transformed the 
Internet into an immunological network infrastructure that defines to a great extent 
what you can and cannot do online’ 

Significantly though, not all media viruses are dependent on fear and anxiety. In 
marketing circles, specifically those dedicated to digital networks, ‘viral’ and ‘meme’ are 
the buzzwords of choice. The success of YouTube videos and social gaming on Facebook 
is, for example, measured in terms of a virality based on joyful encounters, sometimes 
verging on obsessive and compulsive engagement. Indeed, network scientists and 
marketers claim to have learned lessons from observing biological and digital viruses: 
lessons that some claim exceed mere analogical or metaphorical relations and point 
towards new universal models of contagious social influence and infectable consumer 
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moods.’ Evidently, the problem for communication theory is how to approach the 
many dimensions of the universal media virus. Intuitive as it may seem, its virality 
lacks substance. It is like a noise that contaminates the binary opposites of the estab- 
lished communication model without prejudice. In the age of networks, senders and 
receivers and information and meaning are all susceptible to contagion. 

However, in recent network theory, the notion of microbial contagion has offered a 
refreshing alternative to established communication theory insofar as the non-human 
microbe is reckoned to be synonymous with the network humans connect to. To be 
sure, it is the microbe that links up the individual nodes of the network transforming 
them into a collective social body. Yet, problematically, the microbe may not go far 
enough in terms of grasping the virality of communication. It certainly shares a lot in 
common with Baer’s deadly virus in as much as it relies on an indistinct and divisive 
biological analogy to explain how non-human virality connects to an intensely human 
social medium. 

This essay presents four interventions intended to redirect theoretical attention 
away from the medical discourses that underpin microbial contagion theory.’ Although 
ostensibly discrete, each intervention is intended to probe the analogical artifice be- 
tween the human and non-human by way of a Tardean monadological understanding 
of ‘social form’ composed of emotional vectors and affective contagious encounters. 
The first intervention concerns what it is that spreads through infectable social media. 
Here both Gabriel Tarde’s refusal to analytically separate psychological and biological 
realms from the wider social-physical world (of which they are both a part), and a more 
recent neurological understanding of the political unconscious, come together to 
foreground the importance of shared feelings in determining social influence. Yet, al- 
though feeling fear seems to be endemic to recent politically motivated contaminations 
of a population, there are other much-overlooked affects, like love, which are equally 
catching. Secondly, the essay confronts the deterministic thinking which seems to un- 
derline decidedly mechanistic interpretations of what spreads. This is equally evident 
in the analogical focus on microbes and memes as it is in a tendency in network theory 
to award agency to an emergent collective social consciousness. 

The third intervention questions the validity of the network as an appropriate epi- 
demiological diagram when evidently its standardization of space through nodes and 
edges tends to freeze out the temporality of epidemic events and accidents. This is, I 
contend, a ‘diagrammatic’ problem at the centre of contagion theory which can be 
interestingly re-approached via Tarde’s insights into economic crisis and celebrity cul- 
ture. Lastly then, the essay focuses on a distinctive Tardean trajectory evident in con- 
temporary capitalist business enterprise which looks set to exploit consumer mood 
and guide intention by targeting the mostly unconscious neurological absorption of 
human and non-human affective contagions. 

These four interventions draw upon a resuscitation of crowd contagion theories 
dating back to the late nineteenth century. Such a revival is not without its problems, 
not least because of the negative notions it attaches to social collectivity, conformity, 
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obedience, and vulnerability. However, unlike the extreme conservatism of his con- 
temporary, Gustave Le Bon, in a series of publications Tarde forwarded an epidemio- 
logical diagram that arguably provides a much clearer understanding of social relation 
outside of the reductive limitations of organic social category and, at the same time, 
probes between the artifice that divides biological and psychological phenomena from 
social theory.’ In these texts Tarde sets out an approach that would go on to greatly 
influence Gilles Deleuze and Bruno Latour (among others). But as I aim to show in my 
work, he is much more than a mere footnote to assemblage and actor network theory. 


What Spreads? 
Feeling Fear 


Although positioning microbial contagion as a distinctly non-human affair, Eugene 
Thacker suggests an intriguing and perhaps purposefully indistinct human relation to 
it insofar as he draws our attention to how ‘we humans’ feel about becoming infect- 
ed.’ The most apparent of these feelings is triggered by our contagious encounter with 
the microbe, which tends to ‘elicit’ the negative emotions of ‘fear’ and ‘anxiety.”* As 
Thacker seems to infer, contagion is generally grasped within a medical discursive 
frame as a horrendous conflict between human and non-human agencies: 


Contagion and infection are more than mechanisms of antigen recognition and antibody 
response; they are, as our textbooks tell us, entire ‘wars’ and ‘invasions’ continuously 
fought on the battle lines of the human body.’ 


These are, it would appear, fears and anxieties induced by a sense of invasiveness of 
what spreads beyond the battle lines into non-biological contexts. Reminiscent per- 
haps of Michel Foucault’s earlier observations on how the space of plagues and epi- 
demics (like leprosy) opened up new disciplinary territories that would further exclude 
the non-human from the human world,” this current exercise of biopower seems to 
carry forward discursive epidemiological power into new and as yet uncharted corners 
of social cartography. To be sure, the emotional responses to these unwelcome incur- 
sions by the microbe are increasingly exploited by the defenders of network sover- 
eignty — particularly in the rhetorical terms used to describe the threat posed by the 
cultural and biological viruses of the terrorist cell. 

There is, as Thacker argues elsewhere, an Agambenian ‘zone of indistinction,’ or 
biopolitical continuum, at play in the rhetoric of the War on Terror, which exception- 
ally merges the language used to describe the terrorist with that used to describe the 
microbial virus.” But there is perhaps nothing new in such myth-making. It is certainly 
a central plank of a much older ideological critique that recognizes how culture is of- 
ten strategically turned into nature.” Nonetheless, are these transmissions of fear and 
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anxiety adequately explained by a semiotic model of communication, based as it is on 
the spreading of false beliefs conjured up by images, words, and ideas? How does this 
old approach, which in effect divides up culture and nature, account for an inherent 
social vulnerability to suggestion beyond resorting to a fuzzy state of false conscious- 
ness? It would seem that the emotional openness to repetitive and ever-converging 
transmissions of statements of this kind exceed mere ideological productions of myth. 
Indeed, would not belief (and how it can spread) need to be reconsidered, ahead of 
ideas, as the bringing on of mostly insensible and unconscious responses intended to 
trigger deep-seated fears, anxieties, panic, and insecurity? Is this not a neurological 
contamination that exposes the mind to an entire valence (fearsome and joyful) of af- 
fective encounters that herald the idea? 

So as to further deliberate on the affective and contagious qualities of what spreads, 
I want to briefly introduce three thinkers who help to frame an alternative to ideologi- 
cal models of transmission. The first, George Lakoff (a cognitive scientist), focuses at- 
tention on a neurological understanding of how the political mind can be tapped into 
and activated. The second, Teresa Brennan, presents a theory of affective transmission 
that rethinks the relation between culture and nature by removing the pretense of the 
divide that separates them, and focuses instead on an intersection point wherein what is 
socially encountered, and biologically responded to, meet. Finally, I turn to Tarde’s 
late-nineteenth-century social contagion theory that similarly locates the human con- 
dition somewhere in between deliberate volition, biologically motivated mechanical 
habits, and the self-spreading of desires and social invention. Importantly, all three are 
advocates of a concept of social subjectivity that is not closed or self-contained, but is 
instead open to the contagious suggestibility of others. 


A Neurological Unconscious 


To begin with, I want to acknowledge George Lakoff’s neurological understanding of a 
mostly unconscious political mind. Lakoff describes a mind made vulnerable to out- 
side political manipulation through appeals to emotional markers, which can trigger 
feelings (including those related to infection) already contained in neurological bind- 
ings, or what he calls the metaphorical frames of the mind.” Following the prominent 
work of neuroscientist Antonio Damasio in the mid-1990s, as well as ‘accepting’ the 
fairly recent mirror (or empathy) neuron hypothesis, Lakoff points to the absorbency 
of somatic markers, which can be persistently activated so as to provoke the ‘right’ feel- 
ings and emotions, almost to order.” So, for example, following 9/1, the much re- 
peated video images of the Twin Towers falling played alongside rhythmic utterances 
of ‘Islam’ and ‘extremism’ evokes fear in the neural circuits of a mind that empathiz- 
es (shares in the feeling) with what it encounters via its sensory system.“ 

To fully grasp how the neurological unconscious might work, we need to first 
register Damasio’s contra-Kantian (and Cartesian) argument that our reasoning and 
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decision-making processes are not as purely cognitive as we may think they are. In fact, 
Damasio’s somatic marker hypothesis persuasively argues that ‘emotions and feelings 
may not be intruders in the bastion of reason at all; they may be enmeshed in its net- 
works.” Secondly, according to neuroscience, our understanding of how feelings get 
passed on need no longer to be informed by an unknowable empathic transmission. 
The location of so-called mirror neurons supposedly points to the brain processes be- 
hind the sharing of feelings and mood. Mirror neurons are said to be the equivalent of 
human-to-human ‘wireless communication’ and have been linked to innate imitative 
human relations occurring between infants and adults. ° 

It is the porous volatility of the political mind to the feelings and suggestions of 
others (up close and mediated over distance) that leads to an important question for 
contagion theory: is it not what ‘we feel’ about what spreads that becomes the most effectual 
contagion of all? If this is indeed the case, then the contagious encounter is not exclu- 
sively explained by the unique merging of linguistic terms strategically relating hu- 
man to invasive non-human worlds, but instead reveals a multisensory intersection 
point in-between what has traditionally been regarded by much of academia as separate 
social and biological domains. Arguably, unlike the horrors of the microbial metaphor, 
this force of contagious encounter is not at all biologically determined. The spreading 
of fear is instead an intermingling of affective social phenomena and hardwired bio- 
logical responses that activate and adapt to one another. 

At very least this appeal to cognitive neuroscience may help to provide a more 
graspable process by which infectable humans encounter the ‘living’ horrors of the mi- 
crobial world. Communication theory should, in any case, pay close attention to a simi- 
lar neurological concentration apparent in political psychology, marketing, and 
product design where the affective priming of experience is fast becoming endemic to 
the study of social influence and methods of persuasion.” Accordingly, what spreads is 
understood to pass unconsciously through the skin into the viscerality of human expe- 
rience, guiding automatic behaviour, before it moves upstream to the conscious reflec- 
tive mind and sense of volition. The strategic convergence of the epidemic and suicide 
bomber can still be grasped, as Thacker puts it, in the ‘innovative ways’ human beings 
have developed by which to ‘live through microbes.’ Here, however, we have a pro- 
cess no less that begins for the most part by a contaminating encounter with an event. 
It is the manifestation of affects in this encounter that moves upstream, activating 
mostly unconscious feelings of horror, before they intersect with the downstream flows 
of a neural circuitry loaded with manipulable and biographical emotional content. 

It is this seemingly ready-made, yet highly absorbent and adaptable circuitry that is, 
Lakoff claims, tapped into by political strategists, so that, for example, the repetition 
of the images and the utterances of the War on Terror reinforce and activate negative 
conservative neurological bindings rather than acting to challenge and change the way 
people think.” Significantly, for Lakoff, the idea that the political mind is openly vul- 
nerable to suggestion in this way (and potentially prone to passing on such suggestions 
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via neuronal transfers) confronts the unyielding artifice erected and maintained by the 
same Enlightenment aficionados Damasio identifies: that is, an abrupt separation be- 
tween somatic experiences and the evolutionary hardwiring of a self-contained and 
rational mind. But as the subtitle of Lakoff’s political mind thesis argues, ‘you can't 
understand 21st-Century American politics with an 18th-Century brain.’ It would seem 
that the Enlightenment artifice between contaminating emotion and pure reason dis- 
integrates at the point where what is socially suggested, and biologically responded to, 
intersects: an encounter between upstream flows of affect and downstream biological responses. 


The Transmission of Affective Contagion 


In her analysis of the decline of nineteenth-century crowd theory, Teresa Brennan 
notes the ominous implications of what replaced it. The cognitive turn in the twenti- 
eth century not only re-concentrated enquiry on the rational minds of a self-contained 
individual, but also bisected biological and sociological explanations of collective social 
interaction.” The theory of the self-contained individual stresses, as such, that it is an 
evolutionary hardwired and conscious cognition that determines human agency rath- 
er than natural phenomena, like emotions, feelings, and affect. For Brennan, however, 
what spreads (affect) turns such a crude dichotomy on its head by significantly placing 
social encounter ahead of biological adaptation. Despite the prevalent ‘prejudice con- 
cerning the biological and the social’ and the ‘belief in [a subject’s] self-containment’ 
that obsessed early social scientists’ interest in how collectives respond to each other, 
Brennan argues that the biological and the social are irrevocably blended together.” 
Contagion is, like this, ‘a simple affective transfer’ discerned by permeable individuals 
in rooms and other affective atmospheres of encounter.** She compares it to entrain- 
ment whereby a person’s affects can contaminate another, pulling or pushing them 
along in rhythmic synchronization. Importantly, affective transmission does not origi- 
nate in the biologically hardwired drives of the individual. To be sure, the porous self 
is nothing like the inward looking ego (only thinking of itself).”* On the contrary, the 
affective transfer is always, from the outset, social. But this encounter is not social in the 
sense of the term accepted in mainstream sociological categorizations. The encounter 
comes from out there in the affective atmosphere and can, as such, spread from per- 
son-to-person, entering into the skin and hacking into the evolutionary drives. 


Viral Love 


Importantly then, the biopolitical intensity of what spreads through affective atmo- 
spheres should not be limited to negative transmissions of fear. There is a need to 
consider a far wider valence of virality contaminating the social mood.” Love, or viral 
love as I call it, might even be regarded as more contagious than fear. As Brennan con- 
tends, love as an affect is very different to negative affects that require an independent 
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medium of transmission. Love, in contrast, is both affect and the medium through 
which the affect travels.” Viral love is in this sense both virus and viral environment 
enfolded into one communicable space. 

Whether or not viral love is, in fact, a more powerful contaminator than fear is not 
really the focus here, but as a concept it usefully brings together the notions of neuro- 
logical unconsciousness and affective contagion with the seminal contagion theory set 
out by Tarde in the late 1800s. As Tarde claimed, the most ingenious and potent of 
political strategies appeals not to fear alone but also to the desire to love and be loved 
in return, and the potential to contagiously pass on those loving feelings for others to 
imitate. According to Tarde, it is the ‘power of belief and desire’ of the ‘love and faith’ 
of the social somnambulist (a neurologically unconscious social subject by any other 
name) that produces ‘obedience and imitation.” In other words, the somnambulist 
succumbs to emotional appeals to his sense of fascination, attraction, allure, and ab- 
sorption, and a tendency to become distracted by the animations of his environment. 
Viral love may well be compared, as such, to a contagious social neurosis, or mass at- 
tention deficit disorder, but it is not feared like a microbial disease. Despite being 
mostly unconscious of its affects, the somnambulist is not controlled or panicked into 
submission by epidemics of fear, but willingly engages with the faith and hope in- 
spired by his joyful and mesmeric encounter with love.” Social obedience is partially 
guided then by ‘unheard-of expenditures of love and of unsatisfied love at that.’° 
Significantly, these investments in love made by religious and political institutions of 
power, Tarde claims, satisfy a ‘persistent need of loving and admiring,’ requiring the 
raising up of ‘new idols ... from time to time.” 

So who are the new idols of viral love on the contemporary political scene? Well, in 
contrast to the microbial contagions of the George W. Bush administration and its ap- 
peal to the political unconscious through the cold emotionless channels of advisers 
like Cheney and the fear mongering of Rumsfeld, Lakoff notes how Obama’s campaign 
of hope and change managed to empathically tap into the infectable emotions of 
many American voters. This was certainly a contagion befitting the age of networks. 
From the outset, Obama’s election campaign team made the best possible use of the 
intimate features of Web 2.0 applications to spread activism through joyful encounters 
experienced predominantly at a distance. On Facebook you can ‘like’ Obama’s page 
(nearly 36.4 million have to date), You can find out that he enjoys ‘basketball, writing, 
spending time w/ kids’ and what his favourite music, books, and TV shows are. Yet, it 
is the Obama team’s pre-election use of Flickr that best illustrates the empathic virality 
of political love.” For it is Flickr that signalled the new president’s intention to sidestep 
the formality and distance of Cheney and Rumsfeld and instead intercept, through 
these networks, the affective flows of those voters disillusioned by G.W. Bush. Of 
course, Obama is a powerful orator, using rhetorical skills as old as Aristotle, and that 
should never be underestimated, but the emotionally charged and intimate pictures 
of his family on the eve of his election spread through global media networks like a 
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firestorm, painting a mood and stirring up a worldwide love contagion. What is impor- 
tant to stress here is not necessarily a dualistic relation between fear and love, but a 
political element of communication that exceeds the semiotic realm of effect. These 
are haptic images that quite literally touch the eye. As one Flickr user’s comments per- 
fectly capture the empathic transmission flowing from these images: ‘I love this shot. 
You can feel the butterflies in their stomachs as they are watching the returns.’” 

The events leading up to the election of the first African-American U.S. President 
were certainly marked by a global outpouring of love. In this sense, Obama’s love con- 
tagion seemed to attune itself to a positive flow of the love of difference. As Antonio 
Negri suggested shortly after Obama’s election, behind this great victory may well be 
traces of the great struggle of the multitude, certainly in terms of its positive role in 
the globalization of the issue of race.*4 Yet viral love can be capricious, too. Whether or 
not Obama can truly live up to the expectations of the multitude project, and deliver 
the spontaneous democracy it desires, is of course highly questionable. Perhaps the 
short-lived virality of this example of a love of difference has already been subsumed into 
what Michael Hardt has identified as the dictatorial counterforces of a love of the same.” 
Certainly, as I write, Obama’s contagion is already oscillating uncontrollably between 
unrequited love and a love gone bad. 

To conclude this section, what spreads might be considered using a term Nigel 
Thrift adapts from both Brennan’s theory of affect and Tarde’s original thesis. Affective 
contagion re-stresses the ‘involuntary precognitive nature’ of what is passed on.*° What 
spreads enters into the porous neural network of outlier relations that connect the self 
to the other (and other things) via the communicable media of the skin, as well as the 
intimacy of social networks. Again, this is not an exclusively biological or social conta- 
gion, as traditionally understood. What spreads, as both Brennan and Thrift point out, 
is what passes through an intersection point or artifice” Significantly, what spreads is 
passed on, not just through fear and anxiety, but via passions, obsessions, and other 
empathic transfers that are equally catching. What spreads certainly has the capacity 
to capriciously affect (and become affected) across the valence of positive and negative 
feelings. What spreads can be, in other words, a fearful or joyful mesmeric encounter 
between indistinct social and biological worlds. It is an encounter that triggers em- 
pathic contagions that spread through adaptive atmospheres of affect and imitative 
entrainment. As Brennan elegantly puts it, ‘My affect, if it comes across to you, alters 
your anatomical makeup for good or ill.” 


The Mechanism Independence of Contagious Social Encounter 


The idea that social encounter is interwoven with biological adaptation is of course controversial. 
Before venturing further into Tarde’s contagion theory it is therefore necessary to grasp the impor- 
tance of the intersection point he sets up between social and biological contexts and clearly distin- 
guish it from deterministic thinking. 
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Using Tarde to Avoid Biological and Social Determinism 


While it is noteworthy that Thacker has cautiously approached how the abstraction of 
contagion is transformed into non-biological contexts such as the meme, viral market- 
ing, and computer viruses,” microbial contagion is still at risk of falling into a similar 
deterministic trap. Indeed, it is perhaps too often the case that social and cultural 
contagion theorists look to biological and medical discourses for their sole inspiration. 
The problem here is that the analogies and metaphors made between the virality of 
genetic code inheritance, cultural imitation, and digital replication inform a markedly 
biologically determined mechanism of infection. Like this, memetics is exemplary. It 
plays fast and loose with a universal biological referent and attempts by its advocates 
to claim Tarde as a forefather of the meme are deeply misled.* To be sure, a Tardean 
‘epidemiological’ diagram can be clearly differentiated from the deterministic logic of 
the neo-Darwinian meme / gene analogy, and its claim to be the definitive biological 
force shaping social and cultural fields.” 

Since being fleetingly introduced in the closing chapter of Richard Dawkins’s best- 
seller The Selfish Gene in 1976, the genocentric evolutionism of the meme/gene analogy 
has gone on to be a highly influential, albeit controversial explanation of how culture 
spreads through a population. Accordingly, the meme virus is a unit of imitation that 
determines the evolutionary invariance and survival of the ideas that spread through a 
population of minds. It follows that a population of minds will passively absorb the 
evolutionary mutations directed by the meme in order to both survive and provide a 
better medium of propagation for the future survival of evolved memes. It is, at its 
extreme, part of a claim that everything from the mind to communication technolo- 
gies like the Internet are the outcome of memetic units constructing a more efficient 
communicable environment in which to self-spread.* 

This is not to say that memetics does not begin with an interesting premise. Like 
Tarde, to some extent, it points to the often unconscious transmission of what spreads 
through infectable populations. Nonetheless, what is considered to spread becomes a 
wholly mechanistic and self-contained evolutionary unit of imitation. As Brennan 
convincingly argues, the neo-Darwinist adopts an essentialist position that neglects to 
engage at all with the capacity of affects to occur outside of the genetically formed 
individual: 


[According to neo-Darwinism, the] individual organism is born with the urges and affects 
that will determine its fate. Its predisposition to certain behaviors is part of its individual 
genetic package, and, of course, these behaviors are intrinsically affective. Such behaviors 
and affects may be modified by the environment, or they may not survive because they 
are not adaptive. But the point is that no other source or origin for the affects is acknowl- 
edged outside of the individual one. The dominant model for transmission in neo- 
Darwinism is genetic transmission.** 
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To be sure, in both biological and non-biological contexts, the neo-Darwinian para- 
digm negates the creative potential of chance encounters by grossly inflating the sta- 
tus of a deterministic code mechanism. By analogy it attributes the same high level of 
agency to the fidelity, fecundity, and longevity of the genetic package as it does to the 
passive passing on of a competing idea. Memetics crudely consigns, as such, the by- 
and-large capricious, unconscious, and imitative transmission of desire and social in- 
vention through a population to an insentient surrender to a self-serving code.“ As 
Brennan continues, ‘the critical thing about it here is that its proponents ignore the 
claims of social and historical context when it comes to accounting for causation.” 

While Tarde’s epidemiological diagram and the biological determinism of memet- 
ics are demonstrably incompatible, it is equally important to distance him from social 
determinism. What composes the historical forces of the social is all too often accept- 
ed as a given. So, before thinking through the social context of contagion theory, it is 
useful to stress the discernible differences between Tarde and the intrinsic determin- 
ism of the Durkheimian social paradigm apparent in notions of social epidemiolo- 
gy.” What concretely distinguishes Tarde from Durkheim is the latter’s attempt to 
render all things psychological, biological, and neurological categorically distinct from 
the social, while the former marks their inseparability. For example, in their ‘momen- 
tous debate’ at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales in 1903, Durkheim reportedly 
made a particular issue of how the social sciences needed to make its subject matter 
separate from these other phenomena. As he puts it elsewhere: 


[T]here is between psychology and sociology the same break in continuity as there is 
between biology and the physical and chemical sciences. Consequently, every time a so- 
cial phenomenon is directly explained by a psychological phenomenon, we may rest as- 
sured that the explanation is false.*® 


So how did Durkheim consider social emergence? To begin with, his notion of ‘dy- 
namic density’ aligns him to particular theories of social complexity and collective 
emergence very much at odds with a contemporary reading of Tardean microsociolo- 
gy. In short, dynamic density is a process of social emergence that increases by way of 
the growing number and frequency of individual connectivities. By way of his influ- 
ence on Talcott Parsons’s functionalism, Durkheim has subsequently been claimed by 
a number of other authors as an early pioneer of systems theory and cybernetic ap- 
proaches to the social, including notions of swarm, collective, and distributed intelli- 
gence.*? So while Durkheim’s social theory points to the downward causation awarded 
to social facts and collective representations, both of these concepts are considered sui 
generis. That is, they emerge out of a relation with their own social kind. Social emer- 
gence is thus independent of psychological and biological factors and derived instead 
from a social consciousness emerging from the dynamic densities (connectivities) 
made between individuals.’ 
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Dynamic density is, incidentally, an account of social agency that can be linked to 
current network theory where there is also a heavy emphasis placed on the agency of 
collective behaviour emerging from a network of individuals.” The synergy here is not 
precise, but noteworthy nonetheless. For Durkheim, society is ‘not at all the illogical 
or a-logical, incoherent and fantastic being’ others consider it to be. On the contrary 
‘the collective consciousness ... is the consciousness of the consciousnesses.’* The or- 
ganic glue that brings social collectives together (makes it conscious, as such) is found- 
ed in the collective consensus of individuals. Similarly, in network theory, individuals 
become ‘individuals of a different sort.’ It is, as such, the localized level of ‘consensus- 
building’ that links the individual ‘to the swarm as a whole.’” 

In lieu of Durkheim’s concentration on a conscious social category arising from out 
of associative individual densities, devoid of biological or psychological content, 
Tarde’s diagram is comprised mostly of unconscious flows of desire, passion, and imita- 
tive radiations of muscular as well as cerebral activities. In sharp contrast, then, Tarde’s 
society of imitation does not fall back on collective or individual representations. It is 
not at all about pure association as it concerns the disassociated connectivity (uncon- 
scious association) of a social somnambulist. Like this, Tarde’s social becomes an as- 
semblage of relationality composed of self-spreading and mesmeric imitative waves or 
flows.°* What comes together does not occur by way of a collective consciousness 
pushing down on the individual, but is instead the ‘coherent’ outcome of ‘desires that 
have been excited or sharpened by certain [social] inventions,’ which imitatively radi- 
ate outward, point-to-point, assembling what appear to be the logical arrangements of 
social form, like markets, nations, and cities.’ What radiates outwards are neither so- 
cial facts nor collective representations, but the microrelations of shared passions, 
thoughts, conversations, beliefs, feelings, and affects which pass through porous self/ 
other relations in all manner of contagious environments, including corporate, eco- 
nomic, and political arenas.’ What comes together ‘socially’ in these Tardean spaces is 
neither genetically subject-bound nor obligated to the wisdom of collective consen- 
sus; rather, it is the outcome of an infra-individual relation that spreads below the 
consciousness. The social, according to Tarde, is a vital force that self-spreads, radiates, 
and vibrates out from capricious mechanism-independent social encounters with 
events and accidents.” 


What Diagram? 

Networks? 

So beyond deterministic thinking, what kind of diagram can be used to study the force 
of these encounters in contemporary contagious environments? Is it, as Galloway and 


Thacker propose, the nodes and the edges of the technical network? Well, in part yes. 
Network fever is indeed all-pervasive. Nevertheless, in ontological terms, the network 
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diagram has certain explanatory limitations that need to be considered. Galloway and 
Thacker’s own dissatisfaction with the graph theories of network science, for example, 
point to a tendency to attribute unfettered and apolitical naturalness to what are in ef- 
fect asymmetrical topological spaces.** Yet these limitations seem to be further height- 
ened by the spatial homogeneity of temporal considerations. Although Galloway goes 
on to interestingly locate the event in the ‘emergence of the networked form of media- 
tion’ in itself,” we should perhaps not altogether ignore the opinions expressed in net- 
work science which openly acknowledge that these topological spaces, standardized by 
nodes and edges, tend to freeze out the temporality of what just occurred (the event).°° 

This solidifying effect is not only a problem in the nodes and edges of network sci- 
ence, but in other theories of the network, too. Despite drawing on Tarde as a ‘thinker 
of networks’ to support the agency to objects, a distributed personhood, and empha- 
size invention over cognitive reflection, actor network theory (ANT) is weakened, 
Thrift contends, by a tendency to sustain ‘effectivity.’ The problem with ANT is that 
it neutralizes the intensity of events, giving precedence to ‘steely accumulation’ over 
‘lightening strikes,’ and ‘sustained strategies’ over ‘sharp movements.”® In fact, being 
able to map what just occurred — the shock events and accidents of present-day conta- 
gious spaces, like those recently experienced in the economy or fame-obsessed cultural 
milieus introduced below - is of central concern to contagion theory. One important 
challenge, then, is to find an appropriate abstract diagram that better assimilates these 
temporal considerations.°? Indeed, what Tarde provides (and here the influence on 
Deleuze is made clear) is an epidemiological diagram that exceeds a mere network of 
relations (technical or otherwise) and points instead towards a far more complex array 
of events and contagious assemblages of desire and social invention. 


The Events of Financial Contagion 


There are, it seems, legitimate reasons to suggest that the spreading of the recent fi- 
nancial crisis is linked to the growth of automated networks and so-called algotrad- 
ing. However, beyond the technological diagram there is another way to approach 
financial contagion; that is, to utilize what Massumi calls the networkability of events. Like 
this, the temporal movement of the event is not simply limited to network connectiv- 
ity and distribution,” but is instead inextricably coupled to the manifold components 
of assemblages such as those that compose the current turmoil in the economic sys- 
tem. The passing-on of financial contagion through these economic assemblages, for 
example, is of course greatly influenced by the digitalization and networking of finan- 
cial information. Post-big-bang electronic circuits have played a major role in speeding 
up and automating economic events and contagious spillovers. However, as Massumi 
proposes, the ‘medium of communication’ of events and their subsequent contagions, 
is not the technology.” It is rather the events’ movability: its displacement, communi- 
cability, and relationality. 
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It is useful at this point to refer to Tarde’s much earlier account of times of boom 
and bust so as to more concretely stress the significant role of the event in emergent 
economic relations. Tarde presents an economy assembled around the repetition of 
periodic events, but always prone to the occasional monstrous aperiodic shock event 
or accident. So as to explicate how these events affect the economy, he makes a clear 
distinction between two kinds of contagious desire.” The first are ‘periodically linked 
desires.’ Organic life, Tarde notes, ‘need|s] to drink or eat,’ clothe itself to ward off the 
cold, and so on.°®? These necessary desires related to survival become interwoven into 
the repetitious and mechanical habits of day-to-day events. However, when such de- 
sires become economically appropriated by social invention, they become ‘special’ 
desire-events and can, as such, take on an imitative and spontaneous ‘life’ of their own. 
According to Tarde, these are ‘capricious, non-periodic, desires”? for things like fash- 
ion and fame that organic life seems to passionately aspire towards and imitate, mostly 
unaware of the mesmeric and magnetic attraction they generate. On occasions, the 
intensity of these passions build anomalous financial bubbles, which continue to con- 
tagiously grow until they inevitably burst, spilling over into the wider economy.” 

Along these lines, Thrift and, more recently, Latour and Vincent Antonin Lépinay 
have pointed to a revival of a Tardean political economy founded on the eventful 
passing on of contagious desires, passions, glories, and intoxications.” Like this, the 
current financial crisis demonstrates how the ‘reach and complexity [of imitative ra- 
diations] has expanded inordinately since Tarde’s time, allowing them undreamt of 
generative powers.” The expansion of these flows of desire and imitative social inven- 
tion is accordingly linked to the growth of an economy driven by ‘new socio-technical 
platforms,’ including vast electronic networks and automated modes of trading, which 
not only increase the fluidity and rapidity of financial information but also ‘power up’ 
the communication of desire via ‘conversations’ and ‘hormonal splashes’ spreading 
through the imitative meshwork of financial media.”* Nonetheless, the networkability 
(and unpredictability) of the present-day economy, and its intimate coupling to fluc- 
tuations in the market mood, is a distinctly social phenomenon of a Tardean order. 
Although the economy can appear to be a ‘logical arrangement’ of events organized 
around predictable network distributions, the backdrop by which desire becomes ap- 
propriated by social invention is merely ‘capricious and accidental.’ 


The Accidents of Contagious Fame 


Another way by which to effectively trace the accidents of contagion in Tarde’s dia- 
gram is to consider how it accounts for the spreading of fame for those individuals 
‘fortunate’ enough to encounter ingenious ideas. Tarde’s study of the nineteenth- 
century equivalent of celebrity worship argues that fame is seemingly generated by 
small deferential social groups before it becomes more widely dispersed into a public 
that ‘does not know its hero personally,’ but nevertheless feels the same ‘fanatical, 
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impassioned and devoted admiration.” Yet this jump from the respect of the few to 
the emotionally charged adulation of the many (again, mostly at-a-distance) is explicitly 
linked by Tarde to the spontaneity of encounter with complex ‘currents of imitation.’ 
One person’s fame is, it would appear, an accidental unfolding of the events of their 
eventual glory, a point Tarde reinforces in ‘Economic Psychology’ when he argues: 


One can see ... what is accidental about glory. Given equal natural genius, a man will or 
will not encounter ingenious ideas, depending on whether the elements of these ideas 
are or are not brought to him by the intersecting currents of imitation. And, given an 
equal ingeniousness of discovered ideas, they will make him illustrious or obscure de- 
pending on whether they do or do not encounter a public which desires them and is 
disposed to welcome.” 


Although this account ingeniously points to an infectable desiring population as a nec- 
essary precondition for an epidemic of influence, it also draws attention to a particular 
criticism of how Tarde contends with the accidentality of what spreads. As Thrift 
points out, Tarde may well have overestimated the accidentalness of contagion and 
negated, as such, the capacity for increasingly mediated encounters of imitation- 
suggestibility to be ‘consciously and carefully steered.” While Tarde successfully 
grasps ‘the power of imitative processes in the mediated environments’ of his 
time,” he tends to ‘[s]ee these mediated processes as spreading like wildfire, like mobs 
all but out of control, or as currents pushing up against each other in a fluid dynamics 
in which ascendancy could be all but accidental.’*° 

What Tarde seems not to have anticipated is the capacity of current corporate and 
political agencies, working with PR strategists, media experts, technologists, network 
scientists, and so-called neuromarketers to produce the necessary mood environments 
ripe for capturing the accidents of desire in social inventiveness and making popula- 
tions readily infectious. In present-day spaces of consumption there is, Thrift argues, 
‘an ever-growing multiplicity and difference of celebrities and notorieties buoyed up 
by persistent media attention.’ Celebrity is endemic to a media-engineered desiring 
machine that marketers and politicians compete with each other to plug into. This is 
a Tardean machinic diagram defined by ‘a potent combination of technology and 
genre, imitation and hormone,” and the reproduction of infra-individuals readily 
primed to desire and pass on the inventions of celebrity hype to others. 

To conclude this section, there seem to be at least two diagrammatic alternatives to 
choose from. The first regards the diagram, as Tarde seemed to, as all but accidental. 
The social somnambulist is merely an unconscious conduit through which the capri- 
cious currents of imitation flow. What spreads either catches on or simply dies, de- 
pending on the chance encounter with the logical contests and oppositions of imitative 
radiation. The second option, however, is not as straightforwardly non-accidental as it 
is perhaps inferred above. On the contrary, it stresses how spontaneous events can be 
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captured, measured, primed, and organized, even made to look like an accident or 
chance encounter, so as to dip below conscious awareness and become more readily 
absorbed into the neurological unconsciousness. This last option has weighty implica- 
tions for the future of human agency. 


Viral Agency: In Between Spontaneity and Dictatorship 
The Tardean Social 


The problem of human agency appropriately comes to the fore in Thacker’s microbial 
contagion theory. Again though, careful attention needs to be paid to such questions 
concerning viral ‘life’ and its seemingly counter relation to human life. These two vital 
forces, it must be said, are too often located on either side of the aforementioned arti- 
fice that divides social and biological domains. This artificial separation certainly rein- 
forces the idea that there are ‘unknown’ biological mechanisms functioning outside 
of, and independent of, the social field. Yes, ‘we humans’ do encounter a whole host of 
non-human and human biological agencies mostly unawares (viruses, pheromones, 
hormones, feelings, affects, etc.), but that does not make such agency-free infectious 
encounters discrete from the social. As Tarde prophetically argues, the social is, for the 
most part, an involuntary association with all manner of affecting agencies that drift in 
and out of a somnambulistic disposition. Indeed, everything is a society. The agency of 
others, and the agency of other things, intertwines, as such, with an impression of our 
own volition countered by an insensibility to the way our desires are excited and ap- 
propriated into social inventions, and how we become part of a repetitious and imita- 
tive rhythm of life. Importantly, human free will and biological inclinations are 
regarded by Tarde as inseparable. As he puts it: 


Nothing ... is less scientific than the establishment of this absolute separation, of this 
abrupt break, between the voluntary and the involuntary, between the conscious and 
unconscious. Do we not pass by insensible degrees from deliberate volition to almost 
mechanical habit?” 


Neuromarketing 


Over a hundred years later and Tarde’s notion of the inseparability of voluntary and 
involuntary behaviour is becoming central to biopolitical endeavours to organize con- 
sumptive labour. Just as Thrift argues that the contemporary exercise of biopower 
evident in network science closely follows a Tardean trajectory," the so-called neuro- 
marketing expert claims to be able to measure the inseparable and anesthetized de- 
grees between conscious and unconscious consumption. Drawing on recent inventions 
in neuroscience to inform such business enterprises, the neuromarketing expert 
claims to be able to gauge the spontaneous flows of consumer passion for services, 
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brands, and products. With ready access to advanced emotional recognition software 
and affective dataflows collected from the ‘user testing’ of consumption experiences 
increasingly delivered online and through mobile devices, these highly qualified ex- 
perts endeavour to prime environments for future purchase intent. Blending eye- 
tracking software with electroencephalography (EEG) and galvanic skin response 
(GSR), companies like Berkeley-based NeuroFocus not only measure a consumer’s 
cognitive attention and memory retention but also claim to directly tap into what a 
consumer ‘feels about a product.’ The combination of eye movement with the mea- 
surement of electrical activity in the brain, heart rate, and skin temperature to effec- 
tively record a user's emotional arousal during consumption supplants the subjective 
inaccuracies of older marketing techniques of self-reporting, like questionnaires, sur- 
veys, and focus groups. 

Another innovation from the Danish company iMotions flags a distinct Tardean 
turn in market research technology. Distinct from slightly older methods that tended 
to measure either voluntary attention (bodily gestures, orientation, voice intonation, eye 
contact and evasion, and nervous responses) or involuntary inattention (increases in 
heart, pulse, and breathing rates, and body temperature and sweating), the Emotion 
Tool claims to tap into the relation between the two. It targets, as such, the space in 
between the implicit, unconscious part of the brain (the limbic system), which is widely 
recognized as being hardwired to the nervous system and physical reactions, and 
the explicit, conscious system (the frontal cortex) associated with cognitive attention. It 
is the somatic memory, physical responses, and emotions of the implicit system that 
are supposed to prime or guide the explicit system.*° As the developer of the Emotion 
Tool claims: 


It is now generally accepted that emotions dominate cognition, the mental process of the 
ability to think, reason and remember. Therefore, there is a rapidly increasing interest in 
methods that can tap into these mostly subconscious emotional processes, in order to 


gain knowledge and understanding of consumer behavior.” 


The Emotion Tool tracks facial expressions, particularly those that occur around the 
eyes, the amount of blinking, the duration of the gaze, along with pupil dilation to 
measure emotional engagement. It further incorporates an algorithmic assessment of 
two dimensions of the emotional responses captured by the technology: emotional 
strength and affective valence. The first gauges the level of excitement an external stimulus 
provokes in the consumer, and the second measures the feelings that follow the stimu- 
lus — the degree of attraction or aversion that an individual feels towards a specific ob- 
ject or event. Scores are calculated from a range of pleasant, unpleasant, or neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant. High scores are defined as ‘affective,’ low scores ‘unaffective’ 
Neuromarketing ushers in new methods of persuasion designed to sidestep the 
cognitive realm of visual representation and tap into the implicit, unconscious affec- 
tive systems of consumption. Over and above focusing on what a consumer cognitively 
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consumes in terms of visual attention (assumed to be atop the Kantian hierarchy of the 
senses), neuromarketers measure the streams of affect the user somatically absorbs in 
the atmosphere. As the enthusiastic CEO of NeuroFocus puts it, a combination of tech- 
niques helps the marketer to go beyond conscious consumer engagement with a prod- 
uct and actively seek out what unconsciously attracts them. 


Absorption is the ideal because it signifies that the consumer’s brain has not only regis- 
tered your marketing message or your creative content, but that the other centers of the 
brain that are involved with emotions and memory have been activated as well. The lat- 
est advances in neuroscience have revealed that all three of these key elements - atten- 
tion, emotion, and memory retention - are essential to the formation of what we call 
‘persuasion’ — which in turn means purchase intent.*® 


This inherently Tardean appeal to the indivisible neurological space between voli- 
tion and mechanical habit suggests that ‘subliminal advertising,’ as Thrift notes, ‘does 
work,’*? 


Resistance to Imitation? 


Indeed, the biopolitical and biophilosophical implications of these many attempts to 
contaminate mood by appealing to the intersection point at which social encounter 
and biological hardwiring meet are far-reaching. With a similar focus on contagious 
empathic transfers, particularity those established in echoic relations with objects of 
art, Barbara Maria Stafford makes, as such, a radical intervention into the old dichoto- 
my between rational freewill and ideological false consciousness.” By noting how the 
imitative relation with the other begins entirely with the involuntary encounter, she 
combines the mirror neuron hypothesis with an implicit Tardean perspective. This is 
perhaps how humans co-exist with non-human agents - not so much by way of the 
battle lines of microbial warfare but through the contamination of mood. Markets, 
marketers, and politicians are, it seems, beginning to fathom how to more effectively 
recognize and reproduce affective atmospheres that can ripen the social mood and 
make it ready for capricious contagious overspills. Horrendous as these neurological 
contagions may seem to be, the potential to discern spontaneous epidemic flows of 
affect, to educate the senses, and become decontaminated from empathic and mes- 
meric transfers, at least provides a possible path of resistance to the horrors of such a 
dictatorship. There are, indeed, a number of authors who have approached the subject 
of counter-contagion and, by way of concluding this essay, I will briefly refer to the 
various ideas put forward. 

The question of how to resist imitation-suggestibility is of course complicated by 
Tarde’s insistence that what spreads contaminates the entire affective valence of the 
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emotional landscape. So while Teresa Brennan and Michael Hardt have forwarded love 
as a way of learning to feel the sensations of others and discern the negative affect of a 
love gone bad,” the virality of a Tardean love seems to evade the affirmative power of 
loving attention. Viral love can, like a hypnotist, steer unconscious desires and fascina- 
tions, guiding attention and influencing beliefs and decision-making processes by way 
of visceral contamination. 

Nonetheless, Thrift points to a potential resistance movement actualized from 
within the biopolitics of imitation: a social invention organized around the very ‘speed 
and imitative capacities’ of the networks that function otherwise to denigrate democ- 
racy.” What this infers is a counter-politics of imitation that spreads not by way of 
love but through sympathy.” We might consider here attempts to trigger counter- 
contagions in the shape of vigils, gathering protests, online petitions, and campaigns 
and fund raising. Yet, once again, Tarde’s scepticism concerning counter-imitation 
needs to be noted: 


In counter-imitating one another, that is to say, in doing or saying the exact opposite of 
what they observe being done or said, they are becoming more and more assimilated, 
just as much assimilated as if they did or said precisely what was being done or said 
around them ... there is nothing more imitative than fighting against one's natural incli- 
nation to follow the current of these things, or than pretending to go against it.?4 


In short, then, in becoming an adversary, one simply becomes more associated in the 
assemblage of imitation. This is how, Tarde contends, in the process of non-verbal 
communication, opposing facial expressions do not simply oppose people but uncon- 
sciously associate them in an assemblage of imitation and counter-imitation. 

One way in which we might become disconnected from this associative chain is 
through the suppression of empathy and refusal to engage in the transmission of af- 
fects, emotions, and feelings of others. But, of course, Tarde does not accept the 
Kantian proposition of apathy. Such a break in communication with the outside word 
is regarded as impossible. On the contrary, in order to break from these associative 
chains, he makes a crucial distinction between counter-imitation and non-imitation.”® 
In sharp contrast to sympathy, empathy, and indeed apathy, Tarde’s non-imitation is 
achieved through pure antipathy. This is not therefore a disconnection or non-social 
relation, but a non-imitation of and thus anti-social relation with a ‘neighbor who is 
in touch.’ 

What Tarde proposes as an alternative seems to counter-intuitively reject Hardt’s 
love of difference as a way to achieve spontaneous democracy insofar as he offers a 
distinctly cognizant ‘refusal ... to copy the dress, customs, language, industry, and arts 
which make up the civilization of [this or that] neighborhood.’” Non-imitation re- 
quires a constant assertion of antagonism, ‘obstinacy,’ ‘pride,’ and ‘indelible feelings of 
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superiority,’ that empowers and produces a ‘rupture of the umbilical cord between the 
old and the new society.’* It involves a declaration that all other societies are ‘abso- 
lutely and forever alien,’ and an undertaking to never reproduce the rights, usages, 
and ideas of any other society. It is indeed non-imitation that Tarde contends purges 
the social of the contagions of the other. It is only after this purge that old customs can 
be replaced by truly new fashions. For Tarde, then, it is the long-term maintenance of 
non-imitation that ensures those who wish to resist the contagions of the present po- 
litical climate will in a moment of spontaneous revolution ‘no longer find any hin- 
drance in the way of [their own] conquering activity.’ 
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7 A Conversation with Spirits inside 
the Simulation of a Coast Salish Longhouse 


JACKSON 2BEARS 


Inherent Rights, Vision Rights 


Iam entering Yuxweluptun’s virtual reality simulation of a Coast Salish longhouse to 
have a conversation with the spirits ... 

I am traversing a long pathway towards the open doors of the spirit lodge, and the 
sound of drums and hypnotic chanting escape from inside ... and far in the distance a 
coyote howls, drawing my attention upwards to the crescent moon hung high in the 
infinite void of the evening sky. 

Iam beginning to hallucinate ... the surreal and synaesthetic experience of this vir- 
tual environment drawing me deeper into its irresistibly seductive digital dreamscape. 

I pass through the entrance of the lodge, and I suddenly find myself a participant in 
a sacred ceremony, dancing and moving about in a frenzy to the dizzying sounds of 
pow-wow drums thundering and reverberating off the walls. 

I watch the smoke from the fire travel upwards and escape through an opening in 
the roof ... and I begin to feel the piercing gaze of the many faces on the totem obe- 
lisks that stand against the caustic, bright red walls of the room. 

For the moment I am still aware that this is only an artificially produced trance 
enabled by my technological immersion in a computer-generated hologram ... but 
this is an awareness of which I am becoming increasingly uncertain. 

Feeling the ground give way beneath my feet, I begin to drift around the room ... 
terrified, yet strangely calm, I have the uncanny sense that my body is disappearing ... 
but at the same time I am hyper-aware of its fleshly presence. 

Vanishing, and now almost invisible, I have the feeling that I have been possessed 
by some mystical and unnatural force ... paralysed by a momentary flash of panic, a 
crowd of indiscernible voices again fills the air and I am comforted and pacified by 
their spectral presence ... and my urge to resist is subdued. 

Then, suddenly, a cacophonous screech from the great eagle spirit causes the walls 
of the lodge to shudder ... and I begin to feel nauseous as this ecstatic feeling of disem- 
bodied-embodiment awakens feelings in me of a kind of psychoexistential transforma- 
tion that has about it the quality of some ancient initiation ritual. 
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Figure 7.1. Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun), Inherent Rights, Vision Rights. Virtual reality artwork, 
1991-3. 


Confused and discombobulated, my entire sense of ‘self’ has become distorted, dis- 
located and entirely uncertain ... though this experience is definitely not of the tran- 
scendent nature. I don’t have the feeling of leaving my body and the earthly plane ... 
instead, I feel submerged in a kind of digital underworld, caught in a technologically 
enabled illusion, set adrift in a liminal zone with the feeling of being simultaneously 
inside and outside of my body ... 

The drumming intensifies and comes to a delirious crescendo, and I have now com- 
pletely lost the ability to discern where one reality ends and the other begins ... though 
this question has now altogether lost its importance and urgency ... I close my eyes, 
and take a deep breath ... and I finally allow myself to be fully taken into the techno- 
logical abyss. 

Inherent Rights, Vision Rights is the title of a virtual reality artwork created by Coast 
Salish artist Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun) in 1991-3 at the Banff Centre for New Media, 
Banff, Alberta. It is an interactive work that, in its first iteration, consisted of a VR hel- 
met and a joystick that immersed a single participant and enabled his/her navigation 
in a 3D recreation of a Coast Salish Longhouse. In the artwork the user is invited to 
explore a sacred ceremony, interacting with computer-generated figures derived from 
Yuxweluptun’s paintings while submerged in a surreal and meditative (simulated) 
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Figure 7.2. Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun), Inherent Rights, Vision Rights. Virtual reality artwork, 
1991-3. 


audio / visual environment. Here, the story is not ‘written on the land’ but instead in 
ones and zeros in the liquid architecture of a computer-generated environment, a sa- 
cred space populated by spirit-simulations that inhabit the digital code. 

Throughout his artistic career, Yuxweluptun has made numerous artworks that 
in a general sense engage with questions of Indigenous identity, freedom, and self- 
government from a perspective deeply affected by an oppressive colonial hegemony. 
In his paintings, for which he is more popularly known, he has explored environmen- 
tal, cultural, and sociological issues that are of concern to contemporary First Nations 
communities, particularly those on the West Coast. Often working on large-scale can- 
vases, Yuxweluptun’s visual imagery is characterized by surreal landscapes populated 
with allegorically charged figures rendered in a mixture of different traditional and 
contemporary West Coast styles. In his work you can sense the artist’s compassion and 
vehemence towards the devastation that colonialism and industrialization have had 
on Indigenous communities, and his resentment pours out in vibrant pigment in art- 
works such as Clear Cut to the Last Tree, Scorched Earth, and Redman Watching Whiteman 
Trying to Fix Hole in the Sky. 

Informing Yuxweluptun’s work is his more than twenty years as a ‘Blackface’ danc- 
er, having been initiated into the Sxwaixwe Coast Salish secret society at the age of 
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fourteen. It was here that he was honoured with the name Yuxweluptun, which trans- 
lates as Man of Masks or Man of Many Masks. At the core of his art practice, one senses 
the artist’s profound spiritual connection to his ancestral homelands, what some 
Indigenous philosophers have called a ‘psychology of place’ — ‘a relationship with the 
natural world that could be called ensoulment ... which for Native people represented 
the deepest level of psychological involvement with their land.” Ensoulment, gener- 
ally speaking, entails maintaining a soulful, embodied, and emotional connection with 
the natural environment, and is one way of describing how our ancestors viewed their 
connection with Mother Earth. Ensoulment is the belief ‘that the natural world is 
animate, that it generates powers to which humans can have access and that human 
use of the land is sanctioned by the appearance of spirits.” It is a core aspect of First 
Nations spirituality that is expressed, for example, in Coast Salish culture through the 
legend(s) of the Transformers (Xeel’s) and their encounters with Kwu Yuweenulh 
Hwulmuhw (the first ancestors). The name Xeel’s refers to three supernatural beings 
that existed at the beginning of time that travelled the earth turning animals and 
people into large stones, mountains, or other elements of the natural environment. 
From these stories the Coast Salish people believe their ancestral landscapes to be sa- 
cred, and they cultivate a participatory and internalizing bond with ‘place’ wherein 
the natural environment becomes something with which they share a close kinship.’ 

For Yuxweluptun, creating a virtual reality project like Inherent Rights, Vision Rights 
was about bringing together traditional First Nations spirituality with Western world 
experiences and technologies. It is an artwork about ‘employing technology that in 
the past has been used against native people,’* and then repurposing it as a means to 
exploring critical issues about our ‘inherent right’ to spiritual, cultural, and social free- 
dom. He writes: 


In it, the longhouse is a given space in time which I use to show a religious concept, to 
physically bring people into contact with a native worshiping aspect of life, praying 
Indians ... What it is like being in a possessed state, feeling rhythmic sounds in a long- 
house, feeling sounds go through oneself, feeling a spirit inside you.’ 


In the essay by Cree/Métis theorist Loretta Todd entitled ‘Aboriginal Narratives in 
Cyberspace,’ the author begins by posing a number of interesting questions that she 
afterwards reads through Yuxweluptun’s Inherent Rights artwork: ‘What then does 
the territory called cyberspace [virtual reality] mean to Aboriginal people? ‘Can our 
narratives, histories, languages and knowledge find meaning in cyberspace [simulated 
environments]? Perhaps, most importantly, ‘What if Aboriginal consciousness was 
fractalized, would cyberspace [virtuality/simulation] as articulated be part of our ge- 
ometry of philosophy?” 

To begin, Todd argues that the invention of cyberspace/virtual reality is linked to 
three ideological perspectives that are uniquely Western, something not found within 
traditional Indigenous teachings. First, the ‘ontology of cyberspace’ is inextricably 
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linked to the notion of transcendence - the ‘hell of western thought’? - which, she 
argues, fixates on the limitations of the ‘body and the senses’ with the idea of moving 
beyond the flesh to find solace in the virtual. Second, a special condition for the devel- 
opment of cyberspace and virtuality involves a direct and profound fear of the natural, 
a fear especially expounded by the rising anxiety about environmental conditions that 
we are witnessing in our time. Third, Todd argues that the conditions for an ‘ontology 
of cyberspace’ are derived from a combination of the Cartesian tendency to ‘separate 
the body from the mind’” and religious (Christian) cosmologies invested in the myth 
of salvation. She writes: 


A fear of the body, aversion to nature, a desire for salvation and transcendence of the 
earthly plane has created a need for cyberspace. The wealth of the land almost plun- 
dered, the air dense with waste. The water sick with poisons, there has to be somewhere 


else to go.” 


In essence, what Todd calls a Western ‘ontology of virtuality’ is an ideological per- 
spective that emerged in the early days of cybernetic research (of which cyberspace / 
virtual reality is a subset). As N. Katherine Hayles argues in her text How We Became 
Posthuman, since the birth of the field of cybernetics in the 1940s, scientists have fo- 
cused on developing theories of communication between human agents and ma- 
chines that were synonymous with Cartesian Dualism, ‘a conceptualization that sees 
information (mind) and materiality as distinct entities.” 

Hayles’s thesis is comprised of four propositions. First, the construction of the 
posthuman following the trends of early cybernetic researchers has come to value 
‘information’ over ‘material instantiation,’ where embodiment is devalued and erased 
as being an essential feature of existence. Second, through a critical examination of 
the scientists Hans Moravec and Norbert Wiener, she proposes that human con- 
sciousness was mistakenly equated with information processing machines and, as a 
result, our conceptualization of the posthuman regards consciousness as a mere epi- 
phenomenon. Third, Hayles opposes the ideas given by early cybernetic researchers 
that identified the body as the ‘first prosthesis,’ wherein the technological extension 
and the replacement of the humanoid body then became the focus of future scien- 
tific research. Fourth, Hayles objects to the configuration of the posthuman such that 
there ceases to be any specific difference between material embodiment and virtual / 
simulated reality. That is, after cybernetic researchers established the concepts of 
‘information’ over embodiment, consciousness as an epiphenomenon, and the body 
as a replaceable biological prosthetic, they envisioned a version of the posthuman 
that finally collapsed the boundaries between computer simulation and biological or- 
ganisms. This is to say that the discourse of embodied physical presence in the con- 
text of virtuality is troubled by the contradiction of being both ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ 
the simulation simultaneously. And this is what Todd meant when speaking of the 
‘fractalization’ of consciousness, the pleasurable and seductive illusion of disembodied 
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subjectivity dispersed throughout the cybernetic circuit and the disappearance of the 
body as the realization of Hans Moravec’s apocalyptic prophecy of a postbiological fu- 
ture: ‘if poetry requires the willing suspension of disbelief, then virtual reality /cyber- 
space requires the willing suspension of the flesh.” 

But in Yuxweluptun’s Inherent Rights, Vision Rights, Todd experiences something quite 
different, and so she writes about a reversal of the usual modes of simulated experi- 
ence and virtual hallucination. Here, rather than a feeling of distributed subjectivity 
and the transformation of the self into streams of data under the sign of technological- 
transcendence, there is in Yuxweluptun’s work a return to the flesh in something simi- 
lar to what Hayles would call embodied virtuality — virtuality, that is, where the myth of 
transcendence and disembodied immortality is demystified and embodiment and ma- 
terial embeddedness is written back into our concept of posthuman subjectivity. 

What follows will be an examination of the kinds of reversals, multiplicities, and 
paradoxes that exist within Yuxweluptun’s work. Following Todd, I will argue that 
Inherent Rights, Vision Rights presents us with the possibility of recontextualizing the 
Western ‘ontology of the virtual,’ a transformation that signals a return to the flesh as 
both an embodied and simulated experience under the sign of an Indigenous Theory 
of Virtuality. 


In our culture you do not have all these fiber optic things and it is quite an interesting 
mask that virtual reality has produced. I come from a tradition that was passed down in 
the West Coast. At age fourteen, I was given a mask and it had responsibilities that go 
with the culture As the carriers of the mask, we took responsibility for all the peoples 
who were in this room to dance.“* 


In an essay entitled ‘Inherent Rights, Vision Rights’ that accompanied the piece, 
Yuxweluptun reflected on his experience creating a virtual reality artwork and speaks 
to the use of technology as a means to express Native ‘modernalities’ - a neologism 
that references the intersection and hybridization of Western and Indigenous tech- 
nology and aesthetics. At one point in the text he refers to the head mounted com- 
puter display in the first incarnation of the piece as ‘a whiteman’s mask,’ a symbolic 
object about repurposing technology through the inversion of the dominant codes of 
a Western ‘ontology of virtual reality’ - a mask, therefore, as a technology of immer- 
sion that transports the participant into the simulation of a Coast Salish longhouse, 
an Indigenous space of worship and prayer where spirit-simulations begin to haunt 
the digital code. ‘I think this first mask will end up in museums just like other masks! 
Very primitive, with numbers on them, and the date they were made’® 


Masks in Indigenous cultures traditionally served myriad functions and were associat- 
ed with a number of social activities, ceremonies, and sacred rituals. In First Nations 
cultures, masks were never seen as mere objects and were taken to be numinous as 
they were often associated with healing ceremonies in which they acted as a conduit 
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Figure 7.3. Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun), Inherent Rights, Vision Rights. Virtual reality artwork, 
1991-3. 


to the realm of the spirits. In my culture (Haudenosaunee or Iroquois), the most im- 
portant type of mask were those of the False Faces and were only worn by members of 
the Society of Faces (False Face Society), inclusion and initiation into which depended 
on an individual being instructed to construct such a mask in a dream.” False Face 
masks were always carved into a living tree with which the individual shared a spiritual 
connection. And although no two masks were identical, they were recognizable for 
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the unique characteristic of a broken and crooked nose fashioned in the likeness of 
the one we call Flint, or the Great World Rim Dweller. The False Face masks were 
themselves thought to be alive, possessing the spiritual essence of Flint and were used 
in healing ceremonies to enable the conjuration of his spirit and request his aid. Our 
False Face masks were sacred artefacts, ancient technologies through which the spiri- 
tual realm could be accessed and drawn upon for the purpose of healing or guidance.” 

The Coast Salish people traditionally made only one type of ceremonial mask, the 
Sxwaixwe, to which only a limited number of families like Yuxweluptun’s had heredi- 
tary rights. Like the False Face masks, the Sxwaixwe were thought of as possessing su- 
pernatural properties, bestowing on their owners different healing powers that made 
them capable of curing certain diseases.” The Sxwaixwe mask was dichotomous, for 
not only was it able to cure but it was also known to cause illness, create earthquakes, 
storms, and floods. Indeed, the power of the mask was thought to come from its con- 
tradictory nature, represented in its aesthetic appearance through a combination of 
opposites: surrounded by a flat disk upon which sits two birds is a stylized human-like 
face characterized by protruding eyes, a bird shaped beak, and a fish-like tongue. The 
bird-fish hybrid represents the merger of the sky and the sea, the aerial and aquatic 
realms, and thus it becomes a symbol of mediation between distant, conflicting, and 
contradictory elements - night and day, death and life.” 

Considering these masking traditions in Indigenous culture, what then can we say 
about the head mounted computer display (the whiteman’s mask) in Yuxweluptun’s 
Inherent Rights, Vision Rights artwork - can we take it to be simply a technological appara- 
tus, a glorified computer screen that functions only to produce sensorial hallucinations, 
or is it something more? Conceived of as a mask in the Indigenous context, could we 
attribute to it anuminous quality where it becomes more than just an object of techno- 
logical fascination and instead, like a False Face mask, acting as a conduit to another 
realm where the digital code becomes the medium through which spirit-simulations 
begin to speak? Or can we think about Yuxweluptun’s VR helmet as being analogous to 
the Sxwaixwe mask, a spiritual mediator between the incommensurable, death and life, 
embodiment and disembodiment, virtuality and flesh? That is, considered as a reversal of the 
codes of simulation, can technology become hauntological, that point where dreams 
and visions are synonymous with that of technological immersion at the site of the col- 
lapse between the boundaries of the virtual and biological organisms? 


Martin Heidegger once remarked that what was truly uncanny was not the fate of 
humankind to become increasingly more technological, but rather our complete un- 
preparedness for this imminent transformation - that is, the impossibility for human- 
kind to really understand its own technological destiny. For Heidegger, the reason for 
this was that the ‘essence of technology’ was, in fact, not technological, but instead 
one of being - a mode of human existence.” Therefore, what Heidegger called the 
‘mystery of technology’ could never be understood technologically: while its manifest 
content was represented by the technical enframing of existence, the latent content 
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of technology would always remain undefined and enigmatic to human understand- 
ing. Heidegger’s meditations on the question of technology considered not only its 
positive potential but also the dark side of technicity — the possibility of the techno- 
logical to increasingly dehumanize society and arrive fatefully at what he called the 
‘darkening of the world’ in which the technological comes to transform the way we 
think and will. 

If we are to follow Heidegger, we might here (unexpectedly, perhaps) turn to the 
psychoanalytic writings of Carl Jung as a way to begin to think of technology as a mode 
of human consciousness. And, to this end, begin to imagine the hidden (latent) side of 
the technological, that which always remains concealed beneath the surface and inac- 
cessible to human thought. Even though his mind was not specifically directed to the 
question of technology when writing his theories of dreams and the unconscious, to 
re-read Jung today against the backdrop of our technological present one comes to a 
deeper understanding of the far reaching consequences of Heidegger’s theorization - 
that technology is, as Arthur Kroker has said, ‘not an object which we can hold outside 
ourselves, but technique as us, as a grisly sign of the possession of body and mind.” 

In the text Man and His Symbols, Carl Jung proposed that the tendency of contem- 
porary society to overemphasize rational/scientific modes of thinking had resulted in 
the fatal rupture of the ‘parallel’ correlation of the unconscious and conscious realms 
of the psyche in the modern individual. Fatal because Jung believed that if these psy- 
chic realms were ‘split apart or disassociated,’ a catastrophic psychological disturbance 
would follow. In his time, Jung saw an individual haunted by the ‘implosion’ or ‘turn- 
ing in of the psyche,’ a troubling predicament in which the individual had placed 
themselves at the mercy of the ‘psychic underworld’ having lost his/her ability to con- 
sider ‘numinous symbols and ideas.’** It is for this reason that Jung frequently chose to 
meditate on Indigenous (or ‘pre-modern’) cultures which, in his estimation, had main- 
tained psychic balance despite comparable scientific / technological advance in their 
time. Jung’s conclusion was that pre-modern cultures forged and maintained a deep 
‘spiritual’ connection with their dreams, which was reflected in their cosmology, phi- 
losophy, science, and technology and, by contrast, modern Western society had ‘for- 
gotten the age-old fact that [spirits] speak through dreams and visions,” 

When considering the question of technology, Jung concluded it to be wholly 
ephemeral and transcendent, symbolizing the erosion of the unconscious to a danger- 
ous degree because it had become nihilistic and about a radical denial of embodied 
(lived) existence within the natural world. As scientific and technological advances con- 
tinued, he argued, our world had become increasingly dehumanized because we lost 
our emotional and ‘unconscious identity” with nature: 


How different was the former image of matter - the Great Mother - that could encom- 
pass the profound emotional meaning of Mother Earth. [Today] it has degenerated to the 
limited ego-thoughts of man ... and vanishes into the sand of an intellectual desert.” 
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In his research, Jung discovered that dreams in ‘pre-modern’ cultures were believed 
to be a conduit to the realm of the spirits, and accompanying this belief were complex 
methods of ‘dream interpretation’ that in many ways were superior to those of mod- 
ern psychology. Jung further proposed that a culture in which dreams and visions 
were a primary source for informing spiritual knowledge necessarily maintained a 
‘psychic disposition’ rooted in the ideal of ‘mystical participation.’ otherwise known as 
animism. For instance, Jung argued that in the current age of Western science, the 
concept of matter had become an entirely intellectual concept, an inhuman and pure- 
ly abstract idea devoid of any ‘psychic significance.” By contrast, Indigenous cultures 
were ‘aware of these psychic properties [of nature, and they] endow animals, plants or 
stones with powers that we find strange and unacceptable.” 

The concept of animism is one that is used by a number of contemporary Indigenous 
philosophers as a means to communicate Onkwehonwea (an Indigenous way of being), 
which consists of the idea that everything in the natural world - not just humans, but 
also animals, plants, insects, mountains, rivers, and all of the natural landscape - is 
alive and filled with ‘spirit.’ In his text Native Science, Tewa philosopher Gregory Cajete 
argues that ensoulment, a ‘psychology of place,’ is an inclusionary philosophy at the 
root of Indigenous spirituality, citing that in our traditional societies we had rituals 
that paid homage to the living spirit of the sky (Atonwa ne’ Karonya), the rivers (Atonwa 
ne kahyonhowanen), and the mountains (Atonwa ne’ Ononta). In brief, in traditional 
Indigenous cultures, people believed in an all-embracing ‘society of life’ in which all 
living creatures as well as natural phenomena are united and possess spirit, implying 
the existence of a mutual [equal] relationship between man, animals, and nature.” 


Everything is viewed as having energy and its own unique intelligence and creative pro- 
cess, not only obviously animate entities, such as plants, animals, and microorganisms, 
but also rocks, mountains, rivers, and places large and small... this is the Indigenous view 
of ‘animism.’** 


If the concept of animism is taken to be a central feature of Indigenous spirituality 
in which everything in the universe, including seemingly inanimate objects are thought 
to be alive and possess ‘spirit,’ then it would follow that the same must be said about 
technology. That is to say an Indigenous theory of virtuality would be thinking about 
technology animistically, where computer simulations come alive and begin to have for 
us what Jung referred to as a ‘psychic significance.’ Here, the technological does not 
describe what Jung foresaw as a radical denial of existence and the natural world, but 
rather simulations that return to embed themselves in the material instantiation of the 
flesh and to reinscribe an emotional and unconscious identity with biological organ- 
isms, spirits, and other natural phenomenon. 

In Yuxweluptun’s virtual reality artwork, Inherent Rights, Vision Rights, the person(s) ex- 
periencing the work is not a mere spectator but a participant in the phenomenological 
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hallucination of a sacred ritual, a user with agency exercising free will while navigating a 
simulation of a Coast Salish longhouse. Here the participant(s) enters into another kind 
of relationship in which he/she becomes interconnected with the virtual, caught in a 
feedback loop where Yuxweluptun’s spirit-simulations move through the digital code 
and interface with the flesh. 

If we are to think of virtual reality animistically in the context of Inherent Rights, 
Vision Rights - where streams of information code penetrate epidermal surfaces and the 
digital sounds of sacred drums, the crackling of a virtual fire and masked avatars open 
a gateway through which spirit-simulations are allowed to pass - then we are not talk- 
ing about technological-transcendence but rather about interconnected ontologies 
with the virtual in what Carl Jung described as a co-existing ‘psychic experience,’ a 
shared ‘unconscious identity’: 


[In Indigenous cultures] the soul (or psyche) is not thought to be a distinct unit ... Many 
assume that a man has a bush soul as well as his own, and that the bush soul is incarnate 
in a wild animal or tree, with which the human shares some kind of psychic identity.** 


In the chapter ‘1730: Becoming-Intense, Becoming-Animal, Becoming-Imperceptible ...’ 
in A Thousand Plateaus, Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari begin their thesis on transfor- 
mation with a reflection on the works of Jung. To begin, let us remember that Jungian 
psychology holds that there is a three-tiered order of psychic realities: individual con- 
sciousness, the individual unconscious, and the collective unconscious. Here we are 
concerned with the third order, that which is comprised of what Freud called ‘psychic 
remnants’ and what Jung called ‘primordial images’ or the ‘archetypal’ series. Jung 
conceived the collective unconscious as being universal, wherein just as the body is 
genetically encoded and inherits physical traits that are common to our species, so 
too the psyche is imprinted with ‘collective experiences’ and layered with clusters of 
symbolic information. Or, as Jung puts it, Just as the human body represents a whole 
museum of organs, each with a long evolutionary history behind it, so we should ex- 
pect to find that the mind is organized in a similar way ... [the mind] can no more be 
a product without history than is the body in which it exists.’ 

What Deleuze and Guattari draw from the Jungian perspective is the notion that 
the archetypal series in the collective unconscious need not be exclusively human in 
nature, but could also be of the plant or animal variety. From here, Deleuze and 
Guattari propose the individual is opened to all kinds of becomings with different ele- 
ments in this series and can experience interconnected ontologies with different 
animal or plant archetypes. From Jung’s work, Deleuze and Guattari seek to bypass 
what had previously been a structural and symbolic ordering of the unconscious as 
a ‘correspondence of relations’ between archetypes. Instead, Deleuze and Guattari 
prefer the notion of becoming, which entails not a correspondence but rather an in- 
terlinking - a ‘line of flight’ that does not consist merely of ‘playing’ (imitating, 
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resembling), but something more akin to the Jungian notion of ‘psychic co-existence.’ 
For instance, they say that a becoming-animal operates in-between terms, it is a ‘verb 
with a consistency all its own; it does not reduce to, or lead back to, “appearing,” “be- 
ing,” “equaling,” or “producing.”’*» Becomings are not fixed states of existence, but 
instead are fluid transformations that imply something less differentiated. Moreover, 
the kinds of becomings we find that follow in Deleuze and Guattari’s text do not 
exclusively occur between organic types (becoming-wolf, becoming-crab, becoming- 
horse) but also, in taking the cue from Jung, occur between the biological and the 
non-biological (becoming-machine, becoming-sonorous, becoming-territorial), Here, 
becomings are about the formation of an assemblage with machine (technology, 
simulation, virtuality), which entails an interlinking of elements in a rhizomatic mul- 
tiplicity. Consequentially, beyond shared psychic-experiences between organic ar- 
chetypes, and speaking within the context of thinking technology animistically, 
becomings can (and necessarily do) also occur between the organic and the techno- 
logical, the biological and simulation. Moreover, in the context of Yuxweluptun’s 
Inherent Rights, Vision Rights, we might here propose the possibility of interconnected 
ontologies with non-living entities (becoming-ghost, becoming-phantom, becom- 
ing-undead), which further entails the becoming-spectral of technology under the 
sign of virtual-phantomality. 

What I mean by technology becoming-spectral and virtual-phantomality is taken 
here in the Derridian sense, and follows from the mythology of the Sxwaixwe. With 
regard to Hayles’s fourth thesis, the collapse of the distinctions between computer 
simulation and biological organisms need not, necessarily, lead to the complete era- 
sure of embodiment. Instead, like with the Sxwaixwe mask, in Yuxweluptun’s work, 
the VR helmet becomes a mediator between two seemingly incompatible realms - the 
human psyche and the technological circuit, pattern (code) and presence (body), bio- 
logical organism and computer simulations. In this way Inherent Rights, Vision Rights is a 
reversal of Hayles’s thesis, wherein instead of trying to re-establish the boundaries be- 
tween simulation and biological organism, this is an artwork that operates within the 
contradiction of the collapse. Here, the ‘whiteman’s mask’ in Yuxweluptun’s artwork 
functions as a binding of opposites as does the Sxwaixwe mask, and like the Derridian 
notion of the spectre, operates in between binary distinctions - death and life, simulation 
and the real. Which is to say here that the posthuman subject is considered to be nei- 
ther simulation nor flesh, embodied nor disembodied, ‘information’ nor material ‘in- 
stantiation,’ but simultaneously all of these at once. 

The VR helmet acts as a technological prosthetic, while at the same time it produces 
a technological hallucination where simulations are simultaneously re-embodied in 
the subject attached to the device, interlinking and (following Deleuze and Guattari) 
forming an assemblage with the human sensorium. ‘Yuxweluptun does not want you 
to forget your body,” writes Todd, who, in the artwork, glimpses an alternative con- 
cept of the virtual, one that is ‘derived from storytelling and oral tradition,’”* in a way 
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that ‘reflect[s] our interconnectedness’”’ that therefore unhinges this virtual reality 
from being ‘anchored to re-enactments of western cultural consciousness.’*° 

Consider for a moment Donna Haraway, an author who re-envisioned Western nar- 
ratives of humanism and technology as an interdependent matrix of machines and 
flesh under the sign of the cyborg. To read Haraway’s essay ‘A Cyborg Manifesto’ is to 
enter into a world in which the distinctions between technology and biological organ- 
isms are completely dissolved, where bodies and machines become interconnected to 
such a degree that it becomes impossible to tell where one begins and the other ends. 
In one sense we could think of the cyborg (a term coined by Manfred Clynes and 
Nathan Kline in the 1960s) to be the ultimate dream of the cybernetic researchers that 
were the focus of Hayles’s critique described earlier — it is emblematic of all the narra- 
tives: ‘Escape from the earth, from the body, from the limits of merely biological evolu- 
tion.’® In this way, the cyborgian man-machine hybrid is understood as the 
quintessential techno-humanist challenge, a new species formed through the symbio- 
sis of flesh and machine, the first step in the evolutionary game plan towards a post- 
biological future. 

However, for Haraway, the cyborg is not our future but rather our present. Which 
is to say the hybrid creature of industrial production, science fiction, and cybernetic 
research counts today for our lived experience - it is our posthuman ontology. In regard 
to the myth of the cyborg, Haraway sees the line between material reality and sci- 
ence fiction to be fictional (an ‘optical illusion’), the coupling of machine and organ- 
ism (becoming-machine) being evidenced everywhere today in modern medicine, 
biology, sexuality, politics, and lived social relations: ‘By the late twentieth century, 
our time, a mythic time, we are all chimeras, theorized and fabricated hybrids of ma- 
chine and organism.’** 

The difference is that, for Haraway, the cyborg presents some interesting theoretical 
possibilities and, rather than attempt to re-establish the boundaries that once kept bod- 
ies and machines separate, she begins to write an alternative mythology from within 
the contradictions that the cyborgian hybrid produces. For Haraway, the cyborg be- 
comes a means to subvert the kinds of dualisms that exist in Western traditions, binary 
opposites (self/other, mind/body, male/female, truth/illusion) that in the past upheld 
‘hierarchical dominations’ and in the present enable networks of power under the sign 
of the ‘informatics of domination.’ For Haraway, the cyborg transgresses these problem- 
atic constructions precisely through its partial, ironic, and contradictory nature - like 
the Coast Salish Sxwaixwe mask, the cyborg is a mediator in the binding of opposites. 

The cyborg disturbs the notion of continuity in its breaching of the boundaries 
between organism and machine, and becomes a symbol for the ironic pleasures found 
in the collapse of binary distinctions. It stands for the power and the potential for 
those not afraid of symbiotic kinships, psychic-assemblages, and ontological inter- 
linkings with technology (what Deleuze and Guattari call becoming and what Jung 
called shared psychic experiences). The cyborg breaks with the understanding of the 
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individual as a synthesized unit separate and distinct from the technologies and the 
environment in which it is immersed. And yet, while the cyborg here originates from 
within techno-humanist logic, it simultaneously avoids narratives of disembodiment 
- it exists ‘outside salvation history.” Instead, it operates from within the collapse 
between machinic and biological organisms precisely where the distinction between 
humans and machines, consciousness and computer simulations, is transgressed — the 
cyborg is not a symbol for technological-transcendence but rather the becoming- 
spectral of virtuality. The cyborg, like the Sxwaixwe mask, is about the merger of 
partial and contradictory identities (the bird-fish or the human-machine hybrid) and 
therefore necessarily entails an ‘oppositional consciousness,’ becoming the enigmatic 
sign of the postmodern subject who is neither flesh nor code, real nor simulation, and 
all of these at once. 

Like the Transformer in Coast Salish legend, Inherent Rights, Vision Rights is an artwork 
that operates in-between binary distinctions - changing simulations into flesh like 
Xeel’s turned bodies into stone, virtual environments into sacred landscapes like 
transforming ‘the first ancestors’ into mountains, trees, and rivers. It is not an artwork 
that affirms notions of technological transcendence but rather a work about engaging 
in shared, co-existing ontologies with the virtual where the digital code becomes a 
medium for spirit-possession under the sign of the becoming-hauntological of virtual- 
ity. In the artwork, the VR helmet like the Sxwaixwe mask becomes an interface, but 
this time it is not a conduit to the spirit world of our ancestors but a technology that 
places the body in a feedback loop with the virtual, forming assemblages, multiplici- 
ties, rhizomatic networks, and co-existing ontologies. Inside Yuxweluptun’s simulation 
of a Coast Salish Longhouse, a new participatory, embodied, and internalizing bond 
is made in which the virtual becomes haunted by spirit-simulations and virtual- 
phantoms that emerge from within the enfolding of paradoxical components, and the 
merging of opposites. 

As Yuxweluptun writes in the accompanying text for the artwork, the piece was 
intended to bring participants into contact with a Native form of worship, about being 
inside the meditative space of the longhouse, and about experiencing the feeling of 
what it is like to have a ‘spirit inside you.’ Thus, the VR helmet reconceptualized in the 
context of Indigenous masking traditions becomes an interface of immersive possibil- 
ity, which does not perform (to use the Jungian term) a nihilistic and transcendent 
function, but where spirit-simulations become embodied and the hauntology of virtual- 
phantomality becomes a sacred ceremonial act. Inherent Rights, Vision Rights shows us a 
new concept of the virtual, one that doesn’t rehearse the usual codes of disembodied 
immortality, and where our narratives and stories as Indigenous people find new 
meaning - where ensoulment takes place and an internalizing bond is formed, where 
an Indigenous ‘psychology of place’ becomes also a ‘psychology of virtuality.’ 

With the reversal of the codes of simulation, the ‘ontology of virtual reality’ in 
Yuxweluptun’s work becomes about the return to the flesh as both an embodied 
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Figure 7.4. Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun), Inherent Rights, Vision Rights. Virtual reality artwork, 
1991-3. 


and virtual experience in what might be the first experiment with the concept of an 
Indigenous Theory of Virtuality. Virtuality, that is, envisioned as the recombinant 
inversion of the codes of simulated-bodies and telepresent flesh (‘mechanical and 
separate’) and seeing technology now through a binding of opposites in the tradition 
of the Sxwaixwe and from the perspective of Native cosmology (‘connected and 
immanent’).*° 

Certainly, an Indigenous Theory of Virtuality would agree with Martin Heidegger in 
that the ‘essence of technology’ is not technological but rather a question of being, 
though it would not conclude that the technological is signalling the dehumanization 
of society. Moreover, in contrast with Jung, technological proliferation need not result 
in the ‘turning in of the psyche’ because it involves establishing a shared ‘psychic sig- 
nificance’ with virtuality in thinking technology animistically. As with Cajete’s theory 
of ensoulment and ‘psychology of place,’ here the technological becomes a space pop- 
ulated by spirit-simulations that become interconnected in feedback correspondence 
with the flesh. 

An Indigenous Theory of Virtuality envisions, therefore, the becoming-virtual of 
the body in a way that does not privilege ‘information’ over ‘material instantiation’; 
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Figure 7.5. Lawrence Paul (Yuxweluptun), Inherent Rights, Vision Rights. Gallery installation, 1991. 


rather, it is about what Hayles called embodied virtuality wherein material embedded- 
ness is written back into the narrative of the posthuman. It is therefore about a shared 
psychic relationship with simulations that involve traversals, speeds, flows, and accel- 
erations of the body becoming virtual after entering into what Deleuze and Guattari 
call a zone of proximity with the technological. An Indigenous Theory of Virtuality is 
about the transformation of interconnected ontologies that occur in a circle of relations 
between the organic and the technological, the biological and simulation. As with 
Yuxweluptun’s Inherent Rights, Vision Rights, it is a theory that issues from the contradic- 
tions that emerge in-between the collapse of the boundaries between the human and 
the technological circuit, pattern (code) and presence (body), biological organism and 
computer simulations. 

Yuxweluptun’s Inherent Rights, Vision Rights is a trickster story in translation that re- 
solves the dualisms in play within what Todd called the Western ‘ontology of cyber- 
space.’ Like the False Face and Sxwaixwe masks, in Inherent Rights, Vision Rights technology 
becomes-spectral wherein the digital code becomes the medium through which 
Yuxweluptun’s spirit-simulations begin to speak, expressing Onkwehonwa (a Native 
way of being) inside the simulation of a Coast Salish Longhouse: a sacred space of 
dance, worship, prayer, and healing. 
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8 Empire@Play: 
Virtual Games and Global Capitalism 


NICK DYER-WITHEFORD AND GREIG DE PEUTER 


We use ‘Empire’ in the sense proposed by Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri to desig- 
nate a post-Cold War planetary capitalism with ‘no outside,” but we modulate their 
account to take greater consideration of the internal frictions that have been wrack- 
ing this order since the millennium. By Empire, we mean the global capitalist ascen- 
dancy of the early twenty-first century, a system administered and policed by a 
consortium of competitively collaborative states, among whom the U.S. still clings, by 
virtue of its military might, to an increasingly fragile preeminence. This is a regime of 
biopower based on corporate exploitation of myriad types of labour, paid and unpaid, 
for the continuous enrichment of a planetary plutocracy. Empire is an order of ex- 
traordinary scope and depth. Yet it is also precarious, flush with power and wealth, 
and close to chaos as it confronts a set of interlocking economic, ecological, energy, 
and epidemiological crises. Its governance is threatened by tensions between a de- 
clining U.S. and a rising China, which could either result in some super-capitalist ac- 
commodation that consolidates Empire or split it into warring Eastern and Western 
blocs. Its massive inequalities catalyse resistances from below, some, reactionary and 
regressive, others, like the global justice and ecological movements, protagonists of a 
better alternative. 

What makes virtual games’ technocultural form exemplary of Empire is their iden- 
tification with the Empire’s key means of production, communication, and destruc- 
tion - the digital network. More than any previous media other than the book, virtual 
play is a direct offshoot of its society’s crucial dependency on the power of technology. 
Sprung from the military-industrial matrix that generated the computer and Internet, 
games are today a testing ground for digital innovations and machinic subjectivities: 
online play worlds incubate artificial intelligences; consoles plug into grid computing 
systems; games are the media of choice for experiments in neurobiological stimula- 
tion and brain-driven telekinesis. And, once suspect as a delinquent time-waster, vir- 
tual play is increasingly understood by state and corporate managers as a tool for 
training populations for networked work, war, and governability. 

We examine the relation between games and Empire in terms of the virtual and 
the actual, conjugating this couplet with intentionally fuzzy logic in two distinct yet 
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overlapping ways. The virtual is the digital, the on-screen world, as opposed to exis- 
tence ‘IRL.’ But ‘virtual’ also denotes potentiality; the manifold directions in which a 
given, actual, situation might develop.’ The technological and ontological virtual are 
distinct and should never be conflated.’ But they are related, through the practice of 
simulation. Computers create potential universes. They model, dynamically, what 
might be. Such simulation is vital to a power system engaged in the high-risk military, 
financial, and corporate calculus required for globalized control. It is from such simula- 
tion that virtual games emerged, broke loose into ludic freedom - only to now be re- 
integrated into the assemblages of world capital, as a means of inducing the ‘flexible 
personality’? demanded by digital work, war, and markets. Yet this ludic apprentice- 
ship can generate capacities in excess of Empire’s requirements. Just as the eighteenth- 
century novel was a textual apparatus generating the bourgeois character required by 
mercantile colonialism (but also capable of criticizing it), and twentieth-century cine- 
ma and television were integral to industrial consumerism (yet screened some of its 
darkest depictions), so, we suggest, virtual games are the exemplary media needed to 
produce subjects for twenty-first-century global hyper-capitalism but also, perhaps, 
preparing them for the exodus from it. 


Global Game Factory 


Let’s first reframe some conventionally celebratory factoids about virtual play. The 
global game factory is now a major cultural-industrial complex, dominated by the con- 
sole corporations - Microsoft, Sony, and Nintendo - and a cluster of super-publishers, 
such as EA, Activision, Konami, Ubisoft, and THO. Control of game finance, licensing, 
and marketing enables these giants to harvest the creativity of thousands of game 
developers, from big third-party studios to microenterprises, all around the world. 
The global revenues of this industry are about $57 billion, five times the annual ad- 
ditional expenditures necessary to provide basic primary education to every child on 
the planet.’ It is often claimed videogames are ‘bigger then Hollywood,’ but while 
North American sales rival the cinema box office, games lack the film’s ancillary 
streams from advertising, DVD, and cable TV release, though advergaming and DLC 
sales may change this. Game factory revenues are, however, overtaking those of the 
music business, and growing faster than those of both film and music. More signifi- 
cantly, games are integrated with film, music, and other media: Spiderman, Saw, and 
The Simpsons become games; Tomb Raider and Final Fantasy became films; EA’s Madden 
games are part of the sports-media nexus; and Guitar Hero and Rock Band are the new 
music platforms. 

Most of the sales of this ‘global’ media are concentrated in rich planetary con- 
sumption zones: North America, Europe, and Japan, with the U.S. still the largest sin- 
gle market; some 53 per cent of Americans play and 97 per cent of college students play; 
gaming is no longer a youth pastime; and while its testosterone bias has not vanished, 
it is declining, as online casual gaming and the Wii attract more girls and women.‘ The 
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diffusion of online cybercafé pay-per-play from South Korea - the most game-intensive 
culture in the world — to China is opening vast new player populations in Asia. For the 
majority of the world’s inhabitants, and especially the 2 billion who subsist on less 
than $2 a day, a mint copy of Gears of War, let alone the USD$400 Xbox 360 on which it 
plays, remains an unthinkable luxury. But the market in old consoles and computers 
and mass pirating of game software gives games a wider circulation into Latin America, 
the Middle East, and Southern Asia. Nonetheless, access to the game metaverse re- 
mains stratified by wealth and by energy and Internet infrastructures. A quarter of 
the world’s population lacks electricity. Meanwhile in Second Life - whose parallel uni- 
verse, though free at the most basic level, is populated by the avatars of Europeans, 
North American, and Japanese with annual real-life incomes of USD$45,000 or more — 
the average online resident uses about 1,752 kilowatts of electricity a year, as much as 
an average real-life Brazilian, and generates CO, emissions equivalent to a 2,300 mile 
journey in an SUV,’ Virtual play is thus firmly embedded in Empire’s unequal and de- 
structive consumption of global resources. 

In production, too, situating games in Empire shatters myths. For millions of 
young men (and many aging men as well as some women) from Shanghai to Montreal, 
a job making virtual games seems employment nirvana - a promise of being paid to 
play. And it is true that for designers, programmers, and producers the industry offers 
creative, well-paid work involving the most positive possibilities of ‘immaterial la- 
bour’:® scientific know-how, hi-tech proficiency, cultural creativity, and workplace co- 
operation. But just as game development studios typify the gloss of new media labour, 
they also expose its dark side. The slogan of work-as-fun legitimates the perpetual 
‘crunch-time’ culture whose revelation in 2004 by the disenchanted partner of a pro- 
grammer, EA Spouse, unleashed an industry-wide scandal. Game studios, small and 
large, stratify permanent employees and low-paid, precarious testers and contract 
workers. Behind these well-known studio labour flashpoints, however, lies the archi- 
tecture of the digital play business that has been organized, as part of Empire, into a 
‘global hierarchy of production.’ 

What enables publishers to extract extreme hours is not only internalization of re- 
sponsibility but also the threat of outsourcing. The global game factory is no longer 
constrained to a ‘core’ but today comprises an increasingly distributed meshwork of 
satellite offices, subsidiary studios, and contracted-out work. For example, a design 
team conceives a new game while sipping espresso on the mountain-vista patios of 
EA’s Vancouver studio, then sends elements of the game’s design to the World-Bank- 
funded company Glass Egg in Ho Chi Minh City where programmers earn about $4,000 
annually, as opposed to those earning $60,000 in Canada. In another scenario, Lyon- 
based Infogrames (current owner of Atari), having negotiated the game rights to Tom 
Cruise’s Mission Impossible, dispatches the graphics work on NPCs to Dhruva, a Bangalore 
studio, paying a fraction of North American rates, shrewdly cushioning itself (but not 
its Indian workers) when the deal turns sour. 
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Labour in such peripheral studios is far closer to the all-too material processes indis- 
pensable to the game factory, though far less glamorous and less visible than studio 
work. The abyssal depths of this ladder were glimpsed in the coltan scandal of 2000. 
Prices for columbite tantalite, a rare mineral vital for cell phones, computers, and 
game consoles were driven to extreme heights by the launch of the PS2, setting off a 
frenzy of resource grabs on the open pit, child-labour mines of the Eastern Congo by 
the armies fighting Central Africa’s ongoing war in which many millions have died. But 
the low-cost, no-care human infrastructure of the play industry has many other 
rungs: maquiladora plants where handhelds are made up by nimble-fingered female 
labourers; the regimented electronics assembly lines of South China from which pour 
forth the Xbox 360s and PS3s; and the toxic e-waste sites of Nigeria and Delhi, where 
the products of Sony and Nintendo are among the most noxious products being disas- 
sembled by subsistence-wage scavengers. 

Perhaps the best single demonstration of the game factory’s stratified planetary 
space is, however, the online fantasy game World of Warcraft (WoW). Of the 11.5 million 
participants of its virtual continent of Azeroth, about 25 per cent play in North America, 
20 per cent in Europe, and some 55 per cent in Asia, mostly from Chinese cybercafés."° 
WoW was brought to Beijing and Shanghai by the partnership of its U.S. developer 
Blizzard with Chinese game company Theg, at once a neo-colonial penetration and a 
boost to China’s own MMO (Massively Multiplayer Online) industry. Where Empire’s 
inequities transform WoW, however, is via virtual trading. A ‘ludocapitalism’™’ by which 
virtual goods or skills exchange for real currencies generates an interdependence be- 
tween North American players and as many as half a million planetary poor country 
‘gold farmers,’ the majority probably in China, for whom looting monsters round 
the clock is an alternative to labour on the strike-swept assembly lines of the Pearl 
River cranking out the very computers on which WoW is played worldwide. Such mi- 
grant avatar-service work” at once sustains the gaming habit of time-stressed North 
Americans, incurs their racist antipathy for ‘ruining the game,’ and is repressed by 
Blizzard to control the property rights to its game world. It thus typifies the bipolarity 
of ‘Chimerica,’’ the current U.S.-China axis of Empire, virtually replicating a relation 
where one side is all play, the other all work. Such are the biopolitical forces mobilized 
in the global game factory. 


Empire Plays 


To situate games in Empire we must, however, discuss not only their political economy 
but also the psycho-cultural valences. If virtual games are implicated in armoured glo- 
balization, how do they support, or subvert, the subjectivities such a regime requires? 
And how can we answer this question without resorting to notions of hypodermic 
‘media effects’ or at assuming the success of every ideological interpellation? In a spirit 
of radical empiricism, we look at the articulation of virtual and actual practices. That is, 
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we identify concrete linkages between in-game and real-life activity, examining how 
virtual play is connected to and articulated with other institutions, sites, and practices, 
plugged in to barracks and battle spaces, work cubicles and call centres, investment 
banks and stock exchanges to form new virtual-actual assemblages. Here, we'll quickly 
examine three nodes in this imperial gamespace - war, work, and finance. 


Banal War 


The obvious, original bond of virtual games with imperial actualities is military. All the 
many claimants of the title ‘inventors of the videogame’ - William Higginbotham, 
who made a simple tennis game on an analogue computer in 1958; Steve Russell, who 
created Spacewar in 1961; Ralph Baer, who in 1966 devised the TV-connected game con- 
sole; or Nolan Bushnell, who founded Atari, the first commercial game company, in 
1972 — were directly or indirectly employees of the U.S. military-industrial complex. 
Game-like simulations were integral to the ‘closed world’ of Cold War computing, a 
means of thinking the unthinkable - thermonuclear war with the Soviet Union - and 
fighting not so unthinkable hot wars such as Vietnam. + 

When Russell and the scientist-students of MIT’s Tech Model Railroad Club creat- 
ed Spacewar just for fun, they seemed to liberate computer simulation from this deadly 
instrumentality into a joyful world of pure play. But the getaway was far from clean. As 
the commercial game industry commodified hacker invention, it retained close links 
to the U.S. military, borrowing technologies such as sideways scrolling display initially 
invented for anti-terrorist urban simulations, and feeding back devices such as the 
tank-crew trainer based on Atari’s Battlezone. By the end of the Cold War, commercial 
games had advanced to become superior to the Pentagon’s in-house simulations; a 
briefly frugal military began to adapt them for training purposes (e.g., Marine Doom) 
and contract out work to private-sector studios. The so-called Nintendo War - the 
smart-weapon, video-bomb-sight slaughter in Kuwait in 1992 - made visible how an 
informatic revolution in military affairs had brought the screens of play and war so 
closely together.” 

The events of 9/11 put this symbiosis on steroids. While commercial game devel- 
opers rushed to capitalize on market opportunities created by the subsequent U.S. 
invasion of Afghanistan and Iraq, funds poured into co-designed military-civilian simu- 
lations for the War on Terror. Developers able to cite collaboration with the military 
gave their products the cachet of authenticity that console-warriors craved, while mili- 
tary trainers capitalized on a new generation of recruits’ familiarity with the Xbox and 
PS2. Gaming became the keystone of what James Der Derian terms MIMENET - the 
Military Industrial Media Entertainment Network." Today, a manifest continuum con- 
nects entertaining anti-terrorist games such as the Xbox Live’s hit Call of Duty: Modern 
Warfare; current affairs games like Kuma War, whose subscribers re-live recent war 
events as ‘playable missions’; the U.S. Department of Defense’s multiplayer online 
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shooter-recruiter, America’s Army, now entering its third incarnation; civilian-military 
co-productions such as the urban warfare simulation Full Spectrum Warrior, released as 
both commercial game and infantry trainer; and a new generation of therapeutic sim- 
ulators, such as Virtual Iraq, used in the treatment of post-traumatic stress disorder for 
those returning from the actual battlefield. 

For a more futuristic example of how virtual games spawn in and out of imperial 
battlespace, we can, however, take DARPA’s recently announced Deep Green project. 
Deep Green is not an ecological conversion, but a khaki super-computer, intended to 
generate automatic combat plans for military field commanders. It has several inter- 
locking components: ‘Sketch to Plan’ reads a commander’s doodles, listens to his / her 
words, and then ‘accurately induces’ a plan, ‘fill[ing] in missing details.’ ‘Sketch to 
Decide’ allows him/her to ‘see the future’ by producing a ‘comic strip’ of possible op- 
tions; ‘Blitzkrieg’ quickly models alternatives, while ‘Crystal Ball’ figures out which 
scenarios are most likely and which plans are optimal.” Sceptics say Deep Green will 
never work; but even as a multimillion dollar boondoggle, it will generate innumera- 
ble spin-offs for the game industry. If it succeeds, future wars in Iran, Nigeria, Venezuela, 
or Kazakhstan will be truly plug-and-play, separated only by a few orders of computing 
power from a commercial war game such as the recent Tom Clancy-scripted Endwar 
in which Xbox players give voice-commands to armoured, air, and infantry units de- 
ployed in global combat theatres. 

Our argument, need we say, is not that ‘games make you kill’ in the sense asserted 
in moral panics about the play of Doom or Grand Theft Auto. It is that digital games are 
systemically incorporated in the war-fighting apparatus of Empire, in ways that render 
developers and players material partners in military technoculture and defence de- 
partments systemic cullers of gamer subjectivities: this is what makes virtual play inte- 
gral to ‘banal war,’ the normalized state of perpetual conflict that Empire’s global 
control demands.” 


Measureless Work 


Computerized war is, however, only one aspect of a broader process of virtualization 
vital to Empire - the shift from Fordist industrial work to the post-Fordist computer- 
mediated organization of labour crucial for capital’s globalization. Gaming’s rise from 
the 1970s to the present was part of this process, unlimited play that paradoxically 
apprenticed generations to a regime of measureless work. At first, virtual games were 
on the side of leisure, hedonism, and irresponsibility against clock-punching, disci- 
pline, and productivity, appearing first in the dubious masculine refuges from toil, bars 
and arcades, and then, as the console entered the home, as machines for children and 
adolescents, devices on the border between innocence and delinquency. Game play- 
ing on the job was subversion, a refusal of work. Then a strange reversal occurred. As 
the U.S. military followed the tracks of its runaway virtual slave and recaptured it, 
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other state sectors, from city planners to air traffic controllers, explored the possibili- 
ties of simulation. In the 1990s, corporate capital latched onto games as a technology 
for training an increasingly digitized labour force. By the turn of the century, this activ- 
ity had become an industry in itself and a major focus of an emergent ‘Serious Games’ 
movement; the market for corporate ‘e-learning’ was estimated at $10.6 billion.” 

In this virtual apparatus for the subject-formation of post-Fordist labour, game-like 
simulations are integrated with electronic hiring tools, psychometric personality tests, 
and cognitive skills measures. To competitively select management candidates from 
around the world, fashion giant L’Oréal uses an online simulation linked to a TV game 
show in which players invest in R&D, plan marketing, and look for ways to cut produc- 
tion costs.*° Canon has repairmen dragging and dropping parts into virtual copiers - a 
light flashes and a buzzer sounds if they get it wrong. Cisco prepares its teams for on- 
call crisis management by gaming repair of a network in a virtual martian sandstorm. 
A California ice-cream chain has trainees game scooping cones and perfecting portion 
control against the clock: ‘It’s so much fun,’ says one manager, ‘I e-mailed it to every- 
one at work.’ Games engage the affective dimensions of labour, too. Minerva Software 
(formerly Cyberlore) is making service workers empathetic, in a virtual store complete 
with point-of-purchase display, where they cultivate sale skills; the basis of this simu- 
lation is Cyberlore’s earlier game Playboy Mansion, in which players had to ‘persuade’ 
models in a lavish Hugh Hefner-esque pad to pose topless.” 

Yet more complete subsumption of games by work is offered by schemes such as 
Amazon.com’s Mechanical Turk, which creates an online, on-demand precarious 
workforce for tasks such as transcribing podcasts and labelling photos, processed on a 
piece-rate basis ‘in lieu of watching TV or fooling around on MySpace’” - or playing 
games. In the so-called ESP Game a player, gaming with either a human or Al, strives 
to agree on words that match images within a set period of time to optimize search 
engines indexing online pictorial content.” Meanwhile, Stanford University spin-off 
Seriosity promises to ‘steal sensibilities from games and virtual worlds and embed 
them into business.’ Observing people in MMO games like Star Wars Galaxies as they 
‘spend countless hours carefully doing what looks like a job’ not only battling Empire 
troops but also ‘building pharmaceutical manufacturing operations and serving as 
medics.’ The company is testing the possibility of ‘having players view real medical 
scans inside the game to find signs of cancer,’ which, it says, ‘gamers could do as well 
as an actual pathologist.’*4 

The current corporate enthusiasm for virtual play extends, however, beyond train- 
ing simulations and serious games. It is all games - silly games, time-wasting games, 
fantastic orc-slaying and alien-blasting games - that are seen as beneficial for the 
bottom line. As Steven Poole recently observed, whether playing an elf or a gangsta, 
many videogames follow the ‘employment paradigm’ of career progression, asset 
management, and monetary accumulation.” Now hipster management theorists,” 
drawing on serious cognitive studies of gameplay, argue that the content of games, be 
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it carjacking or dragon-slaying, is merely the occasion for intensive skill acquisition in 
multitasking, flexible role play, risk evaluation, persistence in the face of setbacks, in- 
ventive problem solving, and on-the-fly decision making - all, of course, precisely what 
corporate employers claim to want. Now a high score at Space Giraffe is de rigueur for 
the up-and-coming careerist. Games have turned their coat, transforming from work- 
place saboteur to the perfect managerial snitch for an imperial production machine, 
flexibilized and redistributed to a global cyber-precariat across networks running 24/7 
around the planet. 


Financialized Life 


Virtual play rose not only out of the era of information war and immaterial work but 
also out of the casino economy. In his Empire of Indifference, Randy Martin links the in- 
formatic risk-management strategies of war and finance capital.” Video games are 
part of this conjugation. Their Golden Age was the time not only of Reagan’s first 
strike nuclear options but also of deregulated banking, junk bonds, debt escalation, 
and stock-market populism. Making a financial play is a perennial theme of early video 
and computer games: Wall Street Kid, Inside Trader, Wall Street Raider, Speculator: The Futures 
Market Game, and Black Monday all gamed actual investment practices that were them- 
selves becoming virtualized as global money circulated in networks second in sophis- 
tication only to the Pentagon’s. On one side, these games blend seamlessly with 
software tools abetting the ‘financialization of daily life’: as Atari created its hits it also 
made ‘Bond Analysis’ and ‘Stock Charting. ™ On the other flank, these trading games 
form a continuum with the commercial empire-building ‘Tycoon’ play genre; with the 
world of The Sims, where consumption proceeds divorced from work in the perfect 
virtual parable for the invested classes of long-boom America; and with the fully mon- 
etized economies of MMOs built around the fictive capital of digital platinum, gold, 
and Linden Dollars. It is, we suggest, no coincidence that in the early twenty-first 
century ‘virtual trading’ means both online stock-market speculation and the buying 
and selling of digital game goods. 

Meanwhile, finance capital, ramping through the dot-com spree, the Internet bub- 
ble, and on to the great housing splurge, was, like the military, hot on games. In 1997 a 
junior trader training in the game-like simulator of a German finance house posted 
130,000 bond futures online, believing the sale was just an exercise. But the play was for 
real. He had ‘pressed the wrong button,’ creating a financial Ender’s Game scenario; his 
firm took a loss of some $16 million. The stockbroker Ameritrade created Darwin: Survival 
of the Fittest, a game distributed free to teach customers online trading just in time for 
the 2001 crash. Undeterred, by 2004 trading houses working rapid market fluctuations 
‘easily missed on a bank of computer screens filled with fast moving numbers.’ Geneva 
Trading’s president Mary McDonnell said, ‘It is unlikely that we would hire someone 
who didn’t show good proficiency at a Game Boy or online poker or similar video-type 
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game”? On the brink of their great fall, the ‘quants’ on Wall Street were using video- 
game graphics’ processing units to speed up options analytics and other math-intensive 
applications necessary for derivatives and mortgage-backed securities.” 

They also prepared the future subjects of financialization. In 2008, at the moment 
of the crash, the annual cycle of The Stock Market Game was beginning in North American 
schools. The game, sponsored by Wall Street’s largest trade group, the Securities 
Industry and Financial Markets Association, provides a curriculum for a scholastic con- 
test in which players get a hypothetical $100,000 to invest in stocks, bonds, or mutual 
funds, and access to a computer system that executes the simulated trades, ranking 
teams for bull and bear trophies. As the Dow Jones hit the worst week in its history, 
some 700,000 players from Grades 4 through 12 tried to pick winners, time the market, 
and sell short. Two of the game’s national sponsors, Merrill Lynch and Wachovia, were 
annihilated in the financial firestorm. They had bet virtual play would ‘prime the next 
generation of customers.’ Some students learned a different lesson; a thirteen-year-old 
confessed: ‘Before all this, I asked my mom to get me stocks for Christmas,’ but after 
experiencing the carnage of The Stock Market Game, ‘I told her not to do it’ and ‘asked for 
a parakeet instead.” Millions who didn’t go for the bird lost to a ludocapitalism be- 
cause they apparently couldn’t find the ‘Resume Game’ button. 


Games of Multitude? 


Do Mario and Princess Toadstool still have a chance for liberation from banal war, end- 
less work, and monetized life? We approach this possibility through Hardt and Negri’s 
concept of ‘multitude,’ a term we think conveys the positive component of complex 
contemporary movements against capital better than any alternative their many crit- 
ics can offer.” Appearing in the turn-of-the-century anti-globalization protests, this 
‘movement of movements’ only a few years ago seemed decisively defeated by the 
shock and awe of the neoliberal War on Terror. But today’s economic crises, deepening 
ecological catastrophes, and military quagmires vindicate its activism and analysis, 
which were revived, however refracted, in reformist mode during the global support 
for the Obama election campaign. Even as these present-day crises incubate national- 
ism, racism, retro-fascism, and ultra-militarism, it also makes new radical openings to 
exit Empire. There is no blueprint for this process; many would say it defies schematic 
planning. But there are multiplying, thoughtful sketches of what a post-capitalist soci- 
ety might look like: less free market, more decentralized, democratic public planning; 
less commodification, more commons; less wage labour, more self-management; less 
precarity, more universal provision of basic life-needs. Virtual play’s production of sub- 
jectivities for Empire is easy to see: are there also Games of Multitude? 

Such potential exists because Empire is a contradictory system, cultivating the very 
creative, cooperative capacities it must repress and contain, not least of which is the 
innovation power of immaterial labour. Gamers are among the most eager of this 
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sorcerer’s apprentices. As we saw, games originated in the excess playfulness of mili- 
tary science workers. As this hacker innovation was captured by the game factory, it 
has continued to generate surplus know-how that escapes complete capture in the 
commodity form. Ever more sophisticated game editing tools, the rise of modding 
and machinima, flash authorship, and MMO participation have all generated within 
virtual play culture a powerful drive towards user-generated content created in an in- 
tensely collaborative and networked milieu. Some commentators see such ‘autoludic’ 
activity as automatically empowering and democratizing.** We, however, insist on 
what Paolo Virno terms ‘the ambivalence of the multitude.” Radical analysis post-ọ /11 
can no longer just applaud ‘indymedia.’ Rather, it must recognize conditions of ‘im- 
material civil war”° in which Web 2.0 applications, social software, the blogosphere, 
and virtual games are both the terrain and the prize of a pitched battle, fought across 
a medley of devices and platforms, between two sides of the multitude’s collective 
subjectivity: creative dissidence and profitable compliance. 

The turn to user-generated content stands in an equivocal relation to corporate 
control. It arises in part from digital capital’s drive to cut costs, exploit a knowledge- 
able fan-base, and make modders, MMO players, PSP home-brewers, and Xbox DNA 
developers into farm teams of unpaid ‘playbour.”’ But, simultaneously, it also effects 
a devolutionary socialization of the means of production, generating conflicts be- 
tween gamers and game capital and lines of flight from imperial themes and prac- 
tices. Games and gamers do get out of the control of their corporate-military sponsors, 
and although many of these departures are recouped by game capital, and others are 
black holes of pointless or destructive energy, all persuade us that it isn’t quite ‘game 
over’ yet. So now we look at three assemblages of games and multitude - piracy, pro- 
test, and planning. 


Pirate Games 


Piracy is as widespread in games as it is in music and films. Nothing better illustrates 
the virtual dilemmas of Empire than the attempt by EA (reminiscent of the ‘termina- 
tor seed’ exploits of Monsanto) to shackle Spore, Will Wright’s game of do-it-yourself 
species-being development, with draconian digital rights management measures - at- 
tempts sabotaged by a gamer multitude that downloaded the games via file-sharing 
networks more than 171,000 times within days of its release. In much of Asia, Eastern 
Europe, and Latin America, game piracy rates run, by an admittedly dubious corporate 
calculus, as high as 80 to go per cent. It affects PC games most, but consoles are far 
from immune. The game factory wages war on piracy by technological, judicial, and 
police measures, ostensibly targeting big criminal software bootleggers. Industrial-scale 
game piracy is a reality, part of the transnational crime networks that are the shadow of 
neoliberal globalism. Nonetheless, the game industry crusade occludes many of the 
complexities, and all the politics, of piracy. 
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We call attention to just four points. First, not all piracy is for profit: much involves 
gamer cultures of swapping, sharing and ‘warez’ accomplishment that are specifi- 
cally anti-commercial. Second, piracy is the only way many people in, say, Brazil, the 
Philippines, or Egypt can afford games.” Third, virtual piracy is (alongside the smug- 
gling of drugs, guns, exotic animals, and maritime piracy) just one of the many avenues 
by which immiserated planetary populations make a de facto redistribution of wealth 
away from the bloated centres of consumer capital. Fourth, mass levels of piracy 
around the planet indicate a widespread perception that commodified digital culture 
imposes artificial scarcity on a technology capable of near-costless cultural reproduc- 
tion and circulation. 

These points suggest digital piracy is a classic example of the criminalized social 
struggles that have always accompanied enclosures of common resources, respond- 
ing in this case not to capital’s ‘primitive accumulation’ of land enclosures, but to its 
‘futuristic accumulation’ acquired by fencing in digital resources. Though we sympa- 
thize with small-game developers whose livelihood PC piracy threatens, we also agree 
with James Boyle’s suggestion that corporate efforts to control digital copying are 
analogous to feudal lords and clerics contemplating tithe-rates for industrial thresh- 
ing machines.” While the overt politics of game piracy range from anti-imperialism 
to nihilism, the practice is a clandestine front of struggles whose liberal wing is ‘cre- 
ative commons,’ and whose longer-range versions envisage new forms of open-sourced 
culture and public support for digital creation. Ongoing conflict over intellectual 
property rights and digital rights management in games is symptomatic of a bona 
fide contradiction between relations and forces of production, an antagonism of pro- 
gressive technological capacities to the reactionary property rights into which they 
are forced. 


Protest Games 


Anew culture, however, does not just copy, but creates. The diffusion of game-making 
know-how and easy-to-use authoring tools has allowed activists, artists, and dissident 
game designers to produce games that challenge virtual play’s alignment with Empire. 
Feminist gamers such as Anne-Marie Schleiner were pioneers, hacking new skins and 
pacifist interventions to challenge the sexism and militarism of the game factory. Since 
2001, however, radical game-creations have proliferated. These include ludic anti-war 
protests, like Gonzalo Frasca’s September 12, showing the inevitability of ‘collateral dam- 
age,’ and the famous flash game Gulf War 2, which, six months before the invasion of 
Iraq, predicted the consequent chaos; projects linked to migrant struggles, such 
as Escape from Woomera, a prototype mod exposing Australian detention camps, and The 
French Democracy, using machinima to replay Paris riots from the banlieusard side; O.U.T., 
‘a live action wireless gaming urban intervention’ in street demonstrations against the 
2004 Republican New York convention; and even game cartographies of Empire itself 
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in the work of Eastwood Real Time Strategy Group, whose Civilization IV: Age of Empire in- 
cludes on its map ‘the military-entertainment complex,’ ‘immaterial labor,’ the ‘net 
economy,’ ‘surveillance mechanisms,’ and ‘governmentality.’ 

For a sustained instance of game-multitude assemblage we should, however, look 
at Molleindustria, a Milanese collective of media activists and self-described ‘video- 
game detractors’ who in 2004 emerged from a milieu crosscut by prime minister Silvio 
Berlusconi's monopolization of Italy’s communication system, and the activist digital 
media of the counter-globalization movement. With the slogan ‘Radical games against 
the dictatorship of entertainment’ operating out of a social centre self-managed by 
and for activists, Molleindustria has a catalogue of small but hilariously effective web- 
based games sardonically addressing Empire’s crimes and misdemeanours: Tubo Flex, 
gaming the predicament of the post-Fordist precariat, part of the media promotion of 
EuroMayDay Parades; The McDonalds Game, satirizing the labour, nutritional, and envi- 
ronmental consequences of fast-food empires; The Free Culture Game (‘a playable theo- 
ry), liberating digital resources from corporate capture; and, most recently, Oligarchy, 
making the player CEO of a petro-corporation ‘explore and drill around the world, 
corrupt politicians, stop alternative energies and increase the oil addiction. Be sure to 
have fun before the resources begin to deplete.’*° Perhaps a Molleindustria financial 
crisis game - Bailout — is in the works? 

Such tactical games, with characteristic stripped-down graphics and rudimentary 
production values, teeter between brilliant ludic alienation-effects and blunt didacti- 
cism. But, as Alexander R. Galloway observes, such ‘counter gaming’ is about more 
than overlaying alternative imagery in established genre conventions; building ‘radical 
action’ in game culture requires the creation of ‘alternative algorithms.’* Or, as 
Molleindustria says, ‘We often claim that it is important for us not to produce games 
to entertain radical people, but (to make) radical games.’4” 


Planning Games 


Is it possible to go beyond agitprop games of virtual protest to games of exodus that 
actively help constitute a society beyond Empire? All game development is about de- 
signing alternative worlds; all game play is about learning what can be done in these 
worlds. ‘Another world is possible’ is thus a gamer slogan. Twenty years ago Bill 
Nichols, in his study of ‘the work of culture in an age of cybernetic reproduction,’ sug- 
gested video games could be emancipatory because they made the player engage with 
‘systemic principles’ of world design, inciting a glimpse of ‘the relativism of social or- 
der.’** Since then, moreover, this world-building has become collectivized in MMOs, 
and virtual social spaces have co-evolved between initial programming parameters and 
the activities of player populations numbered in the millions. Given the imbrication of 
virtual play in actual Empire, it is no surprise that the dynamics of these worlds fre- 
quently replicate and amplify the political economic premises of the world market: 
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the basic formulae for MMOs, however fantastic their setting, is accumulation backed 
by force. Nonetheless, the creation of such communal virtual laboratories allows social 
experiment simulating worlds with different rules. 

For example, agoraXchange is an alternative MMO project devised by political theo- 
rist Jacqueline Stevens and game artist Natalie Bookchin. This is a virtual world clearly 
influenced by the new wave of writing about ‘life after capitalism.’ Inheritance of per- 
sonal wealth, as a mechanism sustaining class privileges over time, has been abolished; 
it will be redirected to an international institution whose mandate is global redistribu- 
tion to ensure that basic human needs for resources like clean water are met. Borders 
have been opened to the flow of people, not just commodities. Private property has 
gone, too. Land will be in the trust of the state, leased to individuals and businesses. 
This is artist-activist collaboration in advance of the recent claim by an eminent com- 
puter scientist in the journal Science that online games enable large-scale studies of al- 
ternative governmental regimes, including explorations of ‘how individuals can be 
induced to cooperate in producing public goods.’** 

It may, moreover, be feasible to link such simulations to new political institutions. 
Many radical activists agree that a global-commons alternative to the world market 
requires processes of participatory planning and democratized economic decision 
making. Game-like virtual worlds can be part of such processes. In 2008, The Institute 
of the Future launched Superstruct, the ‘first massively multiplayer forecast game.’ Set 
in the year 2019, it postulates that a Global Extinction Awareness System (GEAS) has 
forecast human self-destruction by the year 2042 as the result of five simultaneous 
‘super-threats’: Quarantine, a result of ‘declining health and pandemic disease’; 
Ravenous, the global collapse of the world food system; Power Struggle, ‘as nations 
fight for energy supremacy and the world searches for alternative energy solutions’; 
Outlaw Planet, covering increased surveillance and loss of liberties; and Generation 
Exile, which presents a ‘massive increase in refugees.“ The aim is for players to col- 
laborate to devise solutions to these problems, communicating not only in-game but 
also across email, blogs, and social networks. We don’t necessarily hold any brief for 
the answers Superstruct comes up with — as we’ve already indicated, the global demo- 
graphics of game play promises plenty of scope for class bias. But the basic point re- 
mains: if the Pentagon and Wall Street can use virtual worlds to plan the Empire, why 
should not communards use them to think through their escape routes? 


Conclusion: Magic Circles, Strange Contraptions 


Academic writing on virtual games often alludes to the ‘magic circle’ of play proposed 
by the conservative medieval historian Johan Huizinga, who in his famous Homo Ludens 
wrote of gaming as an ‘autotelic’ activity, engaged in play for its own sake, segregated 
in space and time from the hurly-burly of everyday life. Such accounts set play well 
apart from the turmoils of global markets, preemptive militarism, and street protest. 
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Yet Huizinga himself, writing in the shadows of a recently concluded First World War 
and of the approaching European fascism that eventually took his life, was well aware 
of what Ian Bogost would later describe as ‘a gap in the magic circle,’ an inescapable 
relation between ‘magic circle’ and ‘material power.” This recognition, subtly present 
in Homo Ludens, is paramount in Huizinga’s less well-known study of decaying feudal 
order, The Autumn of the Middle Ages, where he shows how jousts and tournaments culti- 
vated the skills of chivalric elite, whose supremacy his account, despite its romanti- 
cism, unmistakably reveals as based in military barbarism and armed expropriation. 
The medieval ‘magic circle’ of play, with all its visual pageantry and elaborate rules, is 
firmly set in the context of declining empires convulsively gripped by plague, war, 
emptying treasuries, and peasant revolt, with the game-theoretician’s eye ‘trained on 
the depth of an evening sky, a sky steeped blood red, desolate with threatening leaden 
clouds, full of the false glow of copper.”* It is such a light that we examine virtual 
games in today’s age of Empire. 

‘Gamers against Empire’ is, we acknowledge, an optimistic concluding slogan to 
this somber examination, and an apparently unlikely one - but not, perhaps, as im- 
plausible as it may first seem. We ask of digital play what Félix Guattari asked of 
collective humanity: ‘How can it find a compass by which to reorient itself?’ His re- 
sponse, by ‘remaking social practices,’ was grounded in a reading of transformations 
already underway. To speak of games of multitude is to assert that the possibilities of 
virtual play exceed its imperial manifestations, and the desires of many gamers sur- 
pass marketers’ caricatures of them. Games of multitude are, in Guattari’s conceptual 
terms, a ‘molecular revolution’ involving ‘the effort to not miss anything that could 
help rebuild a new kind of struggle, a new kind of society.’ Not missing anything in- 
cludes virtual games. ‘Strange contraptions, you will tell me, these machines of virtu- 
ality, these blocks of mutant percepts and affects, half-object, half-subject,’ Guattari 
mused, perhaps - who knows? - as he was contemplating a video game console - yet 
potentially, he insisted, such ‘strange contraptions’ were ‘crucial instrument|[s]’ to 
‘generate other ways of perceiving the world, a new face on things, and even a differ- 
ent turn of events.’ 
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g Archaeologies of Media Art 


JUSSI PARIKKA IN CONVERSATION WITH GARNET HERTZ 


Introduction 


Media archaeology is an approach to media studies that has emerged over the last two decades, It 
borrows from Michel Foucault, Walter Benjamin, and Friedrich Kittler, but also diverges from all of 
these theorists to form a unique set of tools and practices. Media archaeology is not a school of thought 
or a specific technique, but is as an emerging attitude and cluster of tactics in contemporary media 
theory that is characterized by a desire to uncover and circulate repressed or neglected media ap- 
proaches and technologies. Its handful of proponents — including Siegfried Zielinski, Wolfgang Ernst, 
Thomas Elsaesser, and Erkki Huhtamo — are primarily interested in mobilizing histories and devices 
that have been sidelined during the construction of totalizing histories of popular forms of commu- 
nication, including the histories of film, television, and new media. The lost traces of media technolo- 
gies are deemed important topics to be excavated and studied; ‘dead’ media technologies and 
idiosyncratic developments reveal important themes, structures, and links in the history of commu- 
nication that would normally be occluded by more obvious narratives. This cluster of interests also 
involves tracing irregular developments and unconventional genealogies of present-day communi- 
cation technologies, believing that the most interesting developments often happen in the neglected 
margins of histories or artefacts. 


GARNET HERTZ: I see your book Digital Contagions as bringing clarity to the ambiguous 
concept of media archaeology, and would like to continue to clarify the term here. 
To begin, how do you define media archaeology, and how do you envision it as a 
project, movement or an approach? 

JUSSI PARIKKA: Media archaeology ... ambiguous? Indeed. I was just reminded by an 
archaeologist at Cambridge that there is a subdiscipline in archaeology called 
‘media archaeology.’ Such contexts do not always spring to mind when we consider 
media archaeology from a more theoretical perspective. For those of us in media 
studies and media arts it is quite often the footnotes of Foucault, Kittler, and the 
dead media of Bruce Sterling that provide the context for the media archaeo- 
logical way of doing analysis. Media archaeology exists somewhere between 
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materialist media theories and the insistence on the value of the obsolete and 
forgotten through new cultural histories that have emerged since the 1980s. I 

see media archaeology as a theoretically refined analysis of the historical layers of 
media in their singularity - a conceptual and practical exercise in carving out the 
aesthetic, cultural, and political singularities of media. This exercise involves much 
more than paying theoretical attention to the intensive relations between new 
and old media mediated through concrete and conceptual archives; increasingly, 
media archaeology is a method for doing media design and art. 

After the initial period of tackling the concept of media archaeology in the 
early 1990s, it is now crucial to take the idea forward and make it more theoreti- 
cally rigorous. I am not saying it was not rigorous, but there was never a thorough 
discussion among the ‘practitioners’ of media archaeology. 


HERTZ: Do you think media archaeology needs to be explored in reference to tradi- 


tional critical theory? 

Let’s take a specific thinker to frame media archaeology - Foucault, for 
example. Clearly, Foucault does not name media per se, and only offers hints 
of leverage into media through institutions, inscription, and materiality. Media 
technologies have difficulty fitting into Foucault except via the formulation of 
the subject via discourse — through the themes of governmentality, institutions 
of control, sexuality, power, or structures of domination. 

Although I can see significant differences between media archaeology and 
Foucault’s interest in the construction of knowledge, technologies of power, or 
the formation of the subject, media archaeology has clear points in common with 
Foucault’s methodology: they both insist that the search for true origins in con- 
tinually spiralling-backward proto-histories is a wasted effort. They also agree that 
the construction of linear histories runs the risk of leaving important statements, 
objects, and networks of power in neglected margins. Media archaeology is linked 
to Foucault’s archaeology through an analysis and interest in subaltern discourses, 
local knowledges, and a questioning of progressivism. Similarly, media archaeol- 
ogy emphasizes the material basis of communication technologies. 

Do you see this kind of theoretical exercise as a useful approach for media 
archaeology? 


PARIKKA: You are quite correct, as was Friedrich Kittler when he started the wave of 


media theoretical criticism against Foucault. One cannot adopt a clear model of 
media archaeology from Foucault or anyone else. We need to rephrase the ques- 
tion concerning influences and models in terms of theoretical affordances; what 
does Foucault, for example, afford for a media archaeological method? What are 
his shortcomings for the consideration of technical media culture, of algorithms 
and oscilloscopes, of hard drives, tubes, valves, and semiconductors instead of 
books and letters? What interests me in pulling Foucault back into this discourse 
of media archaeology are his thoughts on the materiality of media, especially 
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through the concepts of dispositif and practice, which remain underdiscussed in 
some media theoretical contexts. What I want to use from Foucault is a certain 
neo-materialist mode of cultural analysis that offers approaches that touch on the 
singularity of the material assemblages, of which technology is one component. 
In other words, seeking out specificity and singularity should be some of the key 
‘aims’ of a media archaeological excavation. This should not only be a metaphori- 
cal goal, however, as German media archaeologists such as Ernst point out. Rigor- 
ous modes of excavation include taking into account both the singularity of the 
object and the problems with traditional history as a ‘narrative mode of describing 
reality.” The question is: How should the writing of media archaeology take into 
account the technical environment in which it is written today not only by hu- 
man hands but also by machines themselves?? 

HERTZ: I agree that specificity and singularity are simple and clear objectives for me- 
dia archaeology that can be pulled from Foucault. However, the current situation 
requires, as Ernst and others have indicated, that media technologies themselves 
be included as part of the material and social assemblage. 

With this in mind, what do you see as the main value of the project of media 
archaeology within a context of media theory? 

PARIKKA: Because of the widespread network in which media archaeology is, effects 
and influences are difficult to evaluate. Various streams of thought have gathered 
around the notion of media archaeology and have reinvigorated notions of history 
and temporality in media cultural contexts. For a long time, the influences of film 
studies, new film history, and apparatus theory were evident. New film history 
was already thinking past the linear mode of writing the history of cinema and 
pointing towards its intertextual contexts. Such an approach fits nicely with the 
technological changes and discourse regarding multimedia and digital culture 
since the 1980s. Writers such as Tom Gunning, Thomas Elsaesser, and the ‘Amster- 
dam School of Media Archaeology’ have articulated the new and shifting contexts 
in which cinema itself becomes a multimedia of sorts.’ 

Beyond cinema per se, the way media archaeology enforced a rethinking of 
temporalities is useful. Within related scholarly frameworks, various writers sug- 
gest a ‘twisting’ of time. Such twisting can be perceived in the sense of remedia- 
tion instead of linear media history (how old media return, in a way, through new 
media adopting and subsuming them as Bolter and Grusin suggested), as the 
recurring ‘topoi’ of media history (Erkki Huhtamo) or in the ‘time machine’ way 
of looping the ‘new in the old’ to current media discourses, as Siegfried Zielinski 
has explored in his work.° 

Both Zielinski and Huhtamo have been interested in how design ‘solutions’ 
take ideas from media history and refashion them. Everyday consumer media 
(eg., mobile entertainment), curating practices, representational techniques, and 
spatial modes of organizing media can borrow heavily from history. I like the idea 
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of a time machine, or a rewiring of some of the connections of the past and the 
present, in order to come up with something new. History becomes an archive of 
sorts, a form of database that fits the logic of digital culture and Web 2.0 modes of 
production that are reliant on archives and databases. It forces us to think about 
the ontology of archives as places where history unfolds, but also twists and turns, 
and becomes a complex set of effects and repercussions. 

The archives that allow media archaeological creations are, however, not 
restricted to what exists. Various discursive positions and imaginary media are 
displacing notions of media from the traditional broadcast or apparatus-centred 
views. Again, with institutions this is an agenda that has spread outside academia 
to the work of artists such as Zoe Beloff and writers such as Eric Kluitenberg, who 
has promoted imaginary media through the Debalie venue in Amsterdam. Indeed, 
one could see this interest in imaginary media as a continuation of some of Fou- 
cault’s ideas relating to the primacy of the discursive instead of just the apparatus, 
but also as a new cultural historical credo of writing neglected histories, Facetious- 
ly, perhaps media archaeology is the ‘queer theory’ of media history: queering me- 
dia, making the object of media studies unfamiliar and hence expanding its field 
to include queer practices, discourses, and objects. Through media archaeology, 
the contexts, objects, and processes of media studies have increased explosively 
thereby troubling notions of the temporality of media culture; instead of a linear, 
progressive time of media, do media follow cycles or other modes of repetition? 
Or should we think of the time of technology as based on variations and percola- 
tions instead of arrows or cycles, as Michel Serres suggests?’ 

In other words, could media archaeology become posthuman or non-human 
through adopting and investigating temporal processes that are either too quick 
or too slow for the human senses? Such an approach would consider the micro- 
temporalities of technical media in terms of how, in a condensed fashion, they 
mediate human culture, as well as observing the longer durations that escape 
the grasp of human senses." 


HERTZ: But what differentiates these values from critically engaged history? In other 


words, should a thoughtful ‘new historicist’ writing of history look for something 
new in the past and dig through marginalized narratives in provoking ways? In 
this sense, is media archaeology a rebranding of new historicism and Kittlerian 
media materialism? 


PARIKKA: Since the 1980s, media archaeology has had connections with new histories, 


new historicism and cultural history. From this context media archaeology carved 
a disciplinary niche for itself in media studies within the field of new media of 
the 1990s. It offered a historical perspective to the claimed memory-loss of digital 
and Internet culture. So, in this sense, the insistence on the relevance of the old 
and obsolete is the necessary double of the celebration of the new we have 

been living. 
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Several people who have knowledge of the disciplines of history and cultural 
history recognized immediately this tie with the discourses of the 1980s and 
1990s; but as a travelling cultural science of sorts (to borrow the idea from Mieke 
Bal), media archaeology was a conceptual transgression of some of the institu- 
tional borders.’ 

Artists such as Lynn Hershman Leeson, Paul DeMarinis, Ken Feingold, and 
Zoe Beloff used the idea of making history present as multilayered phenomena. 
Again, one could say that this work echoes what Fernand Braudel attempted with 
his own historical method of writing a polyphonic, orchestral history of various 
overlapping temporal layers. Contemporary art pieces can also act as conceptual 
rewirings, they can expand the ways in which we see media, or even what media 
is. We need to question the basic concepts through theory and practice, and 
media archaeological methods in art have not disappeared. On the contrary, these 
methods are just emerging, as is evident in the various pieces at the Transmediale 
2010 exhibition Future Obscura (for example, Gebhard Sengmiiller’s A Parallel 
Image, a concrete construction of an imaginary visual transmission device [http:// 
www.gebseng.com/o8_a_parallel_image/], and Julius von Bismarck’s The Space 
Beyond Me, with its meditation concerning the machinology of memory [http:// 
www.transmediale.de/space-beyond-me)). 

HERTZ: In reviewing literature on media archaeology, a few key themes appear: media 
archaeology (1) as a ‘history of losers,’ of what linear histories of media ‘forget,’ 

(2) as a multilayered resonance with new film history and the multiple connections 
and modalities of media, and (3) as recurring themes (Huhtamo, Bolter, and 
Grusin). These approaches are used to read against the grain of the normal 
histories of media, as Lovink suggested earlier.” 

Would you extend these themes further to see media archaeology as an explo- 
ration of potentialities of media, or perhaps as a displacement of the concept of 
media? 

PARIKKA: All three are apt approaches, but as you indicate, these are textual methods 
that reflect some of the themes that media archaeology has inherited from new 
historicism and new cultural histories. If we think of media archaeology as an 
exploration of potentialities, we have tools to develop it both as an artistic and 
conceptual methodology. In addition to the potentialities - an idea I like very 
much -I have been referring to this task of media archaeology as one of dis- and 
re-placement of the notion of media and its contexts, not neglecting the connec- 
tions to political economy and capitalism. 

I have framed my Insect Media research as a displacement of the notion of media 
in itself from the usual ways of looking at histories of media only in terms of tech- 
nology, broadcast media, or the other usual suspects. By looking at the conceptual 
and pragmatic links between insects and technology, we are able to displace and 
rethink media not only as broadcasted or networked. Media can be envisioned 
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as modes of perception, modes of being in the world and embodiment. In a way, 
the ‘motto’ of my book is: Pick up an entomology book such as John Lubbock’s 
nineteenth-century classic On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals with Special 
Reference to Insects (1888); however, do not read the book as a description of the biol- 
ogy of those tiny insects, or solely as an excavation into the microcosmic worlds 
of entomology. Instead, approach it as media theory and you will be exposed to 

a whole new world of sensations, perceptions, movements, stratagems, and pat- 
terns of organization that work much beyond the confines of the human world. 

The recent enthusiasm regarding swarms and distributed networks expresses 
not only a metaphorics of a natural ecology of media, but a wider history of tap- 
ping into the intensities and potentialities of animal bodies resulting in a non- 
human way of understanding and designing media. In other words, using a theme 
that was already emerging in the nineteenth century, the body of the animal and 
the insect become media of sorts, with different potentials of exploration, sensa- 
tion, and perception than the human centred, two-eyed, two-footed, two-armed 
mode of perception on which so much of our media theory has been based, from 
Ernst Kapp to Marshall McLuhan. I am looking for the conceptual potentialities of 
such a displacement, but artists such as yourself are creating embodied material 
layerings on the fuzzy interzone of the living and technology, media and organic - 
and displacing such divisions. 

HERTZ: Bringing this back into artistic practice, does media archaeology find reso- 
nance with the media arts since both fields have a history of praising the brilliant- 
but-uncompleted project? Do both fields glorify the prototypical? 

PARIKKA: Regarding artistic methodology, pointing towards the brilliant-but-uncom- 
pleted or unrealized project is a nice way of framing it - as long as we analyse the 
framework we use to judge things as incomplete or unrealized. I love the work 
done in the context of imaginary media and bringing back obsolete media into 
our discursive and practical framings, but the notion of obsolescence begs the 
critical question: obsolete only in relation to the established? Obsolete only as a 
reaction to the mainstream? If we define obsolescence as something that has fall- 
en out of fashion or has become unwanted, unusable, or outside the mainstream 
then this definition relies on the constitutive mainstream itself. What we have to 
realize first is that obsolescence seems to be a key logic of capitalist production 
anyway — a logic which entails that of continuous production of the new through 
the production of obsolescence as well. Obsolescence does not just happen; it is 
produced as part of the consumer cultural logic. The enormous piles of waste and 
ecological crisis are an index of that kind of logic of obsolescence. 

Because of this, there is a danger of it serving reactionary and hegemonic 
definitions, where it is only through that negation from the mainstream that the 
forgotten becomes defined. That is why I find value in imaginary media projects 
that displace our normal ways of approaching what is media and explore media 
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as intensities, sensations, the unthought. In short: media beyond the represen- 
tational. We should not only offer representations of imaginary media, but also 
focus on such affects and percepts (to put it in Deleuzoguattarian vocabulary) that 
engage unfamiliar sensations in us, like a becoming-insect or becoming-other of 
our sensorium. I am not only interested in obsolete media but also in such non- 
representational, ‘off-the-radar’ media projects in which obsolescence can itself 
carry potentialities not yet perceived. 

HERTZ: To oppose your stance, does media archaeology as a displacement of the no- 
tion of media run the danger of making media archaeology even more marginal? 
Does displacement glorify the trivial, unfinished, and irrelevant without providing 
a synthesis? 

Part of the reason I ask this is that I see some of the same problems within the 
history of media arts practice: revelling in obscure technologies, projects continu- 
ally stuck in prototype mode, and work that lacks a connection to ‘real world’ 
issues and politics. 

PARIKKA: I would see this perhaps as the lack of theoretical discourse that should have 
critically engaged and forced some of the positions to explain the wider contexts 
in excavating media history, whether for a specific art project or from a theoretical 
viewpoint. This is the ‘why’ question of any media archaeological (re)wiring. Why 
is this excavation relevant now? The danger is often marginalia for its own sake, 

a curiosity cabinet way of doing media history that indeed is interesting but does 
not necessarily reach out towards issues in politics, or even explicate how to bring 
in fresh theoretical perspectives. 

You make a valid point concerning the glorification of the unfinished. I have to 
mention Nietzsche if we critique the dangers of history and archaeology: one of 
the dangers of media history - or any kind of a history, as Nietzsche warned at the 
end of the nineteenth century - is for it to remain an antiquarian passive collec- 
tion of facts and dates. With aesthetics, there is the possibility of a careful and the- 
oretically informed excavation to map the singularities and modes of specificity of 
different media - quirky media devices, for example, that inform a rethinking of 
materiality in current media practices and arts. For me, the question of singularity 
and specificity of media in its material qualities of expression is as much a political 
as an aesthetic question because it points towards thinking of media as potentials 
for action; what can a medium do? What are its potentials? As an artistic meth- 
odology, media archaeology should not only be about using historical themes 
as a representational focus for a piece of media art. Media archaeological art can 
invoke concrete alternative histories, can fabricate new machinic apparatuses in 
an experimental fashion, and can be seen as a way of opening up the workings of 
technological machines to reveal their microtemporal machinations. 

HERTZ: Agreed. Media arts have the potential to skilfully excavate the singularities and 
specificities of media technologies, For example, the artwork of Paul DeMarinis 
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clearly engages with the spirit of media archaeology and in some cases moves 
beyond what can be done in text. One could extend this to claim that DeMarinis’s 
artwork executes media archaeology more effectively than texts on the topic. Part 
of this has to do with the limitations of the textual medium: writing multiple 
layers simultaneously is technically very hard to do. Artistically, it is more straight- 
forward. As a result of the specific constraints of the medium of the printed page, 
media archaeology functions as a useful methodology for artistic production: it 
works as an activity as opposed to a narrative. Executing the multilayered com- 
ponent of media archaeology has a clarity when carried through an artwork, as 
DeMarinis and others do. 

PARIKKA: True; an increasing number of media archaeologists agree that media archae- 
ology needs to be executed, not constructed as a narrative. History is the form of 
narratives, while media archaeology is a non-linear engagement with devices and 
concrete apparatuses that physically carry the past into the present. For example, 
in Wolfgang Ernst’s mode of media archaeology, the physicality of technical media 
seems to become more important than narratives of writing. DeMarinis is exem- 
plary of proactively working with media archaeological material and excavating 
differing relations of sensation with media. Examples of this in his work include 
resurrecting the tactility of media in Gray Matter (1995) or concretely working 
with the physicality of transmission media, as with the more recent Rome to 
Tripoli work (2006-8), which physically recreated the 1908 radio transmitter of 
Majorana and commented on its colonialist contexts. In addition, another strand 
of media archaeological art relates to hardware hacking, circuit bending, and 
literally opening up media technologies to reveal the complex wirings through 
which the time-critical processes of contemporary culture function. This is closer 
to what Ernst emphasizes nowadays with his ‘operative diagrammatics.’ This is 
not only a macrohistorical take on media arts, but also microtemporal tinkering 
and engineering of high-tech that is increasingly closed, both technically and 
political-economically. 

HERTZ: Apart from media archaeology being valuable in providing a mode of produc- 
tion for media artists, do you think the approach as a method of constructing a 
history of media arts is in danger of dwelling in archaic marginalia? In my opinion, 
there still is no clear history of media arts. Exploring marginalia is useful in the 
critique of an established body of discourse, but media arts is historiographically 
not at the stage where it even has a canon. One could argue that the media arts 
need a textbook at this point in history, not rewirings via marginality. 

PARIKKA: But how could we write a history of media arts, when the whole notion of 
the media arts seems to disperse the concept of media? What if one of the tasks of 
media arts - and media archaeology - is to continuously renegotiate the defini- 
tion of a medium? 
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HERTZ: I’d argue that dispersing the concept of media is not the primary role of media 
arts. The dispersal of a definition of media is something that may be of interest to 
media theory, but expanding a definition has little to do with making art. I think 
it is an overconceptualization to think a history of media arts cannot be written. 
The construction of a history of the media arts seems straightforward — I think of 
Frank Popper's Art of the Electronic Age (1993) or Edward Shanken’s recent Art and 
Electronic Media (2009) as starting points. Of course there are dangers of lumping 
diverse artists into specific categorizations or just presenting a collection without 
a thorough synthesis, but I think a synthetic approach may be more constructive 
than a media archaeology of media art. In other words, one could say that we 
need a history to rewire before we can do a rewiring of the discipline. 

PARIKKA: In terms of Shanken’s great and useful contribution, I think of it more as an 
archive of sorts than a narrative. It is not a history book in the mode of narrative 
that we think of history inherited from the nineteenth century. It is an archive of 
various themes and pieces that could lend themselves to different constellations 
and groupings. We need textbooks on media arts, but I find the idea of a media 
art history in the singular unworkable. How can we write such histories of media 
art not historically but more ‘media artistically,’ that is, taking into account the 
materialities of media through which history is articulated, not relying on written 
narrative as the only way of producing historical, temporal knowledge? As you 
said, DeMarinis offers inspiring insights into media history, but not in a narra- 
tive mode. In terms of writing such textbooks, categorizations are useful and I 
don’t object to them, but any synthesis is really good only when it affords further 
elaborations and new syntheses. Syntheses should be productive, not conclusive - 
hence disjunctive as well. 

HERTZ: What is the value in being uncategorizable, though? Isn’t part of the task of 
mobilizing sidelined objects and discourses to make them legible and under- 
stood? There’s a distinct difference between transdisciplinarity that works to 
maintain a legibility to its parent disciplines and being unclassifiable and outside 
of any discipline — ‘undisciplined’ perhaps. 

PARIKKA: As mentioned earlier, one of the emerging ideas for me is to think of media 
archaeology as a travelling discipline. Mieke Bal is my reference point in this regard. 
The background of the idea of media archaeology is that it transgresses institu- 
tional disciplines and that its multi-institutional nature is one of its strengths; it 
moves between media and film studies, history, media arts, and design depart- 
ments — especially in the North American and German-speaking countries and in 
the Netherlands. It has not yet settled within only one institutional framework. 
However, it has drawn in its emergence from the resources in those institutions 
in which transdiscplinary research has been integrated at the outset into the goals 
and working methods of research and creative practice. 
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Transdisciplinarity and the ability to extract from a range of theoretical and 
practical sources underline media archaeology’s nature as a method and disci- 
pline of changing academic times, when disciplinary boundaries are shifting and 
media-related topics span much beyond the strict confines of media as a cultural 
industry. As a travelling, wandering, and hopefully aberrant enterprise, media 
archaeology could work towards evaluating its own premises of knowledge, both 
ina field of capitalist new media culture and in the discourses of media theory. 
Taking it in directions that force it to speak more about politics, affects, sensa- 
tions, materiality, and embodiment, for example through actual art projects that 
are media archaeological, is one of the ways to proceed, I would say. As a travel- 
ling, nomad enterprise, it also has to be an orphaned one ... 

HERTZ: This reminds me of Roland Barthes’s claim that, ‘[iJn order to do interdisci- 
plinary work, it is not enough to take a “subject” (a theme) and to arrange two or 
three sciences around it. Interdisciplinary study consists of creating a new object, 
which belongs to no one.”" Interdisciplinary work like media archaeology is a 
nomadic enterprise whose strengths and weaknesses exist through its aberrance. 
A wandering and travelling discipline can be alluring, but momentum, legibility, 
and sustainability of the field are difficult to maintain if it is homeless or not un- 
derstood within a larger body of discourse. 

Is media archaeology destined to always be a hybrid discipline? Is creating 
institutional settings for a sustained work in media archaeology as important as 
coming up with such creative ideas, objects, or theories? 

PARIKKA: This is not only the challenge of media archaeology but also of humanities 
in the twenty-first century. There we see a continuous excitement about inter- 
disciplinarity while the actual job markets and curricula lag behind. Any hybrid 
concept and transdisciplinary homeless theory or object needs caring for, in the 
sense of sustainability, in order for it to get off the ground, and this is the chal- 
lenge for the more established figures in this field: to create networks and courses 
through which the ideas gain wider currency. Where I am learning most about 
media archaeology at the moment is in archives and museums where practices of 
archiving in the age of social media tools, computer forensics, and other new ideas 
and techniques are implemented. 

But I agree, being a transdisciplinary nomad and not belonging in the capitalist 
or proprietary sense will always be romanticized. There is, however, the constant 
danger of the romanticism of being against institutions altogether. 

Instead of being anti-institutional, it is perhaps more relevant to build meth- 
ods of participation and openness within institutions. Though to date media 
archaeology has primarily been articulated by a few thinkers, such as Zielinski and 
Huhtamo, it is engaged with many new ways of addressing media history. The 
future of media studies is a study not only of media, but of archives and temporal- 
ity. It is a constant creative tension of the old with the new. 
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Media Archaeological Resources 


Gebhard Sengmiiller (http://www.gebseng.com/) 

Paul Demarinis (http://www.stanford.edu/~demarini/) 

Julien Maire’s The Inverted Cone at Transmediale 2010 (http://www.transmediale.de/inverted- 
cone) 

Julius von Bismarck’s The Space Beyond Me at Transmediale 2010 (http://www.transmediale.de/ 
space-beyond-me) 

Garnet Hertz’s Dead Media Research Lab (http://www.conceptlab.com/deadmedia/) 

Zoe Beloff (http://www.zoebeloff.com/) 

David Link (http://www.alpha6o.de/) 

Micro Research Lab, Berlin (http://www.1010.c0.uk/org/) 

Jussi Parikka’s Cartographies of Media Archaeology Blog (http://mediacartographies.blogspot 
.com/) 

Alexander R. Galloway and Ben Kafka’s New York University Course, ‘Media Archaeology,’ in 
the Department of Media, Culture, and Communication (http://cultureandcommunication. 
org/galloway/2010spring-Media_Archaeology_syllabus_v6.pdf) 

Mediaarthistories-blog (http://mediaarthistories.blogspot.com/) 

The Web Dossier of the 2004 Media Archaeology and Imaginary Media Event in Amsterdam, 
Organized by Eric Kluitenberg (http://www.debalie.nl/dossierpagina.jsp?dossierid=10123) 
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10 Precision + Guided + Seeing 


JORDAN CRANDALL 


The Scene 


The Scene: the hot zone of a busy airport concourse. Late afternoon sun shining through 
the atrium windows. Travellers drift about in a state of anxious suspension. All around 
me, it is pure theatre. The star of the show is an impeccably dressed woman, hunched 
over her laptop, performing some sort of demo for the man next to her, who seems to 
be only marginally interested. She is clicking away with forceful, jerky motions, caus- 
ing the computer, which is perched on her knees, to sway perilously. A pink Post-It, 
loosened from the momentum, flutters to the ground. 

Curious, I move in for a closer look. The woman appears to be demonstrating some 
kind of search technique. According to her, the technique is designed to ‘cut through 
the clutter’ and save time. It allows her to move across the expanse of the Web, tele- 
scope in and out as necessary, and zero in on the exact bits and pieces that she needs. 
She emphasizes the word ‘exact,’ as if she’s somehow able to tap into some kind of 
original hookup between sign and thing. As she says ‘exact,’ she stomps her foot (whop!), 
the clap of her shoe precisely synching with her enunciation. Impressive. I try to sneak 
a peek at her screen, but I cannot figure out what she is doing. She is moving too 
quickly. She is ‘flying’ the computer like a fighter pilot. 

It’s an aggressive technique. I admire extreme physical engagement with a process 
that, for most of us, is rather immobilizing. She’s completely charged up by it, as if 
she’s found a way to seize control of the ship. After typing and clicking furiously for 
several more minutes, she pauses for a moment and sits back, as if to catch her breath 
(or rather, to refuel). She collects herself, glances quickly at the man, and then grabs a 
pencil, preparing to make a point. She tells him that this search-and-target method is 
by far the most precise. She elongates the word ‘pre-cissse,’ drawing out the sound of the 
‘sssss,’ as she simultaneously thrusts the sharp end of her pencil towards the computer 
screen. She seems to propel the pencil forward with the force of her enunciation, as if 
the pencil were a missile hurling towards its target. As if the precision-pencil-missile 
could puncture the computer screen itself — or rather, the abstracting field of language 
- to apprehend her ‘real’ quarry. 
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I stare at an imagined point of impact on her screen. Is there a ‘real’ to be captured 
here, concealed beneath the frames and words? What is the real object of the precision- 
impulse? Of course, in its Lacanian sense, the real cannot be assimilated into the sym- 
bolic order. No matter: she will strive to capture it, as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
It is a necessary illusion: the engine through which her physical activity is produced. 

At this point, with nowhere else to go - after all, if there were a real object at the end 
of the precision-impulse, it would be vaporized as it was enacted - she cuts to another 
device. The abandoned pencil falls to the floor. When one runs aground, what is there 
to do but to reach for a gadget? She locks her gaze onto her pocketbook, thrusts her 
hand inside, unearths a camera-phone, flips it open, and snaps a picture of the man - 
all in one motion. The man, dazed by her quick draw, was no doubt captured in an 
unflattering image, like the unprepared, hapless victim in a slasher flick who, mouth 
agape, is instantaneously immortalized by both camera and killer. 

I consider that the precision-woman is showing off her technological prowess for 
the elusive man. As she brilliantly juggles devices and windows, perhaps she is trying 
to seduce him. The seduction-demo. The exacting woman seducing the inexact man. 
After tapping into the phone and transmitting the image that she just took of him, she 
explains to him that the picture will be geocoded - anchored with GPS coordinates - 
and integrated into a mapping application, which forever weds image to site: this site. 
Good for the woman, horrors for the man: a bad picture, not only forever archived in 
the database but fixed in place on a map like a tourist attraction. A ghoulish snapshot 
suddenly transformed into a wax museum figure. I wonder what ‘weight’ this image is 
given, when it is cartographized. By permanently anchoring it to a material site, does 
it carry a stronger trace of the real? Does it store a more vivid memory, a more embed- 
ded experience, a more affective relation? A more precise and direct link between mo- 
bile representation and ground-level actuality? 

Surely, I think, the woman’s next step is to do a retinal scan, in order to further in- 
scribe him in the real. I glance at her purse, wondering what further devices it may 
contain. The man, somewhat uneasily, says he will be right back, and quickly exits the 
room. I consider that he will flee out the back exit, running off into the horizon, to- 
wards some other set of landscape metadata. The precision-woman, wasting no time, 
pivots back to her computer and begins to peck away. 

I consider her methods. Are they the result of a precision-driven impulse to wed 
sign and thing and therefore ‘capture’ the object more directly and efficiently (cut 
through the clutter) - or do they manifest some kind of deeper, longed-for attachment 
to the real? In other words: am I witnessing the drive for an ever-more precision-driven 
representation amid the clutter of everyday information overload, or am I witnessing 
a longing to jettison representation entirely, in favour of a more direct relation to the 
real object of attention? 

The precision-woman suddenly stops and sits back quietly, as if surrendering her 
arms, and begins to stare wistfully off-screen. Amomentary lapse in her war on distrac- 
tion. I sit back, too, and let my vision drift. 
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A precision-driven methodology works with technologies and symbols to increase effi- 
ciency and accuracy. A longing to jettison representation entirely favours a direct and 
unmediated relation to the real. In every case, technology is central. For it has already 
determined, in advance, the manner of approach’ - as part of the larger circuit through 
which all acts of viewing must pass. 

Let’s address this question of ‘precision’ on two fronts: one, as a technologically en- 
abled drive towards efficiency and accuracy — a drive to augment human capabilities by 
developing new human-machine composites, connecting and joining forces with mul- 
tiple processing agencies, wherever or whatever they might be; and two, as a technologi- 
cally assisted drive to reduce mediation and offer a form of direct connection to our 
real objects of inquiry. We might call these the effective and the affective. Both aim for the 
goal of instantaneous vision: a real-time perceptual agency in which multiple actors, both 
human and machine, are networked and able to act in concert. An effective real-time 
perceptual agency is one in which time and space intervals can be eliminated, reduc- 
ing the gaps between detection, analysis, and engagement, or between desire and its 
attainment. An affective real-time perceptual agency can somehow touch the real. 

Yet the drive for the real, as Slavoj Žižek suggests, always culminates in its opposite: 
theatrical spectacle. Why? Because the real is only able to be sustained if we fictionalize 
it. To look for the real, then, is not to look for it directly: it is to look to our fictions, 
discerning how reality is ‘transfunctionalized’ through them.’ Perhaps the real object 
of the precision-drive is arrived at not only through reduction, but also through expan- 
sion. To look to the object of the precision-drive is not only to narrow the optic, honing 
in on the target of attention; it is to look to the cultural fictions in which the object 
becomes lodged. It is also to open the optic, to theatricalize it. To accommodate cul- 
tural fictions is to acknowledge the constitutive role of conflict. What aspects of the 
real are transfunctionalized through our conflict imaginaries? 

It is difficult to acknowledge the necessity of conflict, because we often assume that 
selfless cooperation is the norm. When we speak about the formation of real-time 
perceptual agencies - which, again, manifest a distributed processing and storage ca- 
pacity among humans and machines, enabling increased efficiency and accuracy (cut- 
ting through the clutter) - we often assume that cooperation reigns. We are all in this 
together, after all, building the utopian dream of the global village, the wired world, or 
the global brain. And yet, competition plays an equal role. We do not necessarily want 
to see ona level playing field alongside everyone else. We need to see faster, better, and 
more precisely - whether in the name of convenience, profit, or protection — in order 
to outwit competitor and combatant alike. We are driven equally by such acquisitive 
and aggressive impulses. They are the stuff of our cultural dramas. They derive from 
the production demands of both consumerism and warfare - to the extent that these 
become mutually reinforcing components of the same economic engine. The engine 
is also a subjective and somatic one. 

When, in a competitive consumer-security culture, machine-aided perception moves towards the 
strategic, the panoptic, and the pre-emptive, then we no longer see but track. 
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Tracking arises as a dominant perceptual activity in a computerized culture where look- 
ing has come to mean calculating rather than visualizing in the traditional sense* and 
where seeing is infused with the logics of tactics and manoeuvre - whether in the 
mode of acquisition or defence. Such processes of calculation, and their necessary 
forms of information storage (memory), are distributed and shared in a larger field of 
human and technological agency. The object is dislodged from any inherently fixed 
position, and instead becomes a mobile actor in a shared field of competitive endeav- 
our. In Paul Virilio’s terms, the object becomes a traject. 

What happens when we track? We aim for a real-time perceptual agency, in a more 
direct and precise relation to the moving object at hand. We aim to detect, process, 
and strategically codify a moving phenomenon - a stock price, a biological function, an 
enemy, a consumer good - in order to gain advantage in a competitive theatre, wheth- 
er the battlefield, the social arena, or the marketplace. The power to more accurately 
‘see’ a moving object is the power to map its trajectory and extrapolate its subsequent 
position. In an accelerated culture of shrinking space and time intervals, tracking 
promises an increased capacity to see the future. Leapfrogging the expanding present, 
it offers up a predictive knowledge-power: a competitive edge. It promises to endow 
us with the ability to outmanoeuvre our adversaries, to intercept our objects of suspi- 
cion and desire. 

To track is to endeavour to account for a moving object - which could be one’s self, 
since we track our own activities and rhythms - in ever-more precise terms so as to 
control or manage it, lest it become unruly, wasteful, dangerous, or unattainable as 
property. To track is to somehow access the moving object more fully and deeply. 
When the suspicious and acquisitive eye tracks its objects, it fixes its sights on them as 
targets to be managed, eliminated, or consumed. In so doing, it inscribes itself in the 
real, in a process that brings both object and embodied subject into being. 

Tracking necessarily strives to narrow its scope, to move more directly into the 
space of the body substrate, as if it could then fully and completely ‘own’ its object of 
attention. Through this process, the subject of tracking comes to know itself and ‘read- 
ies’ itself to act - more quickly, efficiently, safely. It cuts through the clutter. 

So the drama goes. 


While tracking is about the strategic detection and codification of movement, it is also 
about positioning. Tracking studies how something moves in order to predict its exact 
location in time and space. It fastens its objects (and subjects) onto a classifying grid or 
database-driven identity assessment, reaffirming precise categorical location within a 
landscape of mobility. 

Rather than being fully about mobility, on the one hand, or locational specificity, on 
the other, tracking is more accurately about the dynamic between the two. We might 
call this inclination-position. Based on my previous patterns of writing and the literary 
conventions that it follows, I am likely to write three more sentences in this paragraph. 
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Based on previous patterns of keystrokes, I am likely to take a break at 3:10. Based on 
previous airport records, my flight is likely to depart in two hours and eighteen min- 
utes. The tracked object may be there, but it is moving like this and will be in this future 
position at this future moment. 

This is a landscape in which signifiers have become statistics. 

It is how computers think, and how we begin to think with them. 


Tracking emerged out of the mid-twentieth century’s demands of war and produc- 
tion.’ It emerged through the development of computing, the wartime sciences of 
information theory and cybernetics, and the development of structuralism. Tracking 
coalesced out of a fear of the enemy Other, and helped bring a modality of both friend 
and enemy into being.° 

Rather than performing a historical analysis, let us set the stage for a performance. 
We begin at the historical tipping-point where tracking coalesced as a techno-discur- 
sive ensemble - that is, as a cluster of tools, procedures, and metaphors, which func- 
tion at the level of language, materiality, and belief.’ For as Félix Guattari has pointed 
out, technologies do not merely convey representational contents, but contribute to 
the development of new assemblages of enunciation.’ These techno-discursive ensem- 
bles become stored in the operational strata of organization and practice.’ They are 
bundled into tracking. Character background. Back-story. 

Tracking, then, is not simply a technology or a modality of perception, but a cluster 
of discursive orientations. It is through such discourses that subjects, machines, and 
institutions are linked. 

As tracking mediates among viewer, screen, and world, it generates the tactical mind- 
sets, communication modes, and sensorial and somatic adjustments that are appro- 
priate to it. Tracking provides a scrim through which relevant data are historically 
selected, systems of address and command determined, and human and cultural sen- 
soria differentiated and reintegrated. 


The lead actor in this historical performance is the military command, control, and 
communications system known as SAGE.” Developed in mid-twentieth-century war- 
time, SAGE was a system that automatically processed digitally encoded radar data 
generated by linked installations around the perimeter of the United States, and then 
integrated these with other communications and cartographical data. SAGE integrated 
abstract information about position and movement and then superimposed it on 
schematic maps. If a hostile incoming object was detected, jets could automatically be 
directed to intercept it. Within the matrices of SAGE, tracking emerged as a form of 
machine-aided, calculated seeing, studying movements of objects in order to prepare 
for their possible interception. 

The conditions of the scene are well told by Martin Heidegger. To represent some- 
thing is to put ourselves ‘into the picture’ in such a way as to take precedence over our 
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object. We put ourselves into the scene: we enstage ourselves as the normative setting 
in which the object must thereafter present itself. We become the representative of 
that which has the character of object.” We attest to it, normalize it. The user is pressed 
into the mould of the real by the fact and act of the system: brought into a direct rela- 
tionship with it, as something that could only heretofore be intuited. Technology sets 
the conditions for the approach. 

What we see is defined within the discursive paradigm of such technologized see- 
ing. Subsequently, we begin to see ourselves in these terms. We internalize the classifi- 
catory logics. Worlds and bodies are tagged, annotated, and anchored within a new 
symbolic-material landscape, providing models for thought and identification. These 
models affect how we speak, perceive, and move; they set in place a calculus of onto- 
logical division, which presses both subject and object into service. 

A vigilant seeing arose through the mechanisms of SAGE, accompanied by a de- 
mand for ‘preparedness,’ both in terms of one’s own body and the collective machine- 
body of the military: an individual and collective alertness on the edge of action, an 
analytical perception combined with an incipient mobilization. New patterns of orga- 
nization, vigilance, and action took form: new modes of awareness and perceptual ac- 
tivity that could enframe and make sense of the volumes of abstract information that 
were suddenly at hand. A new landscape of preparedness coalesced, which traversed 
individual body, nation, and culture alike, generating a myriad of cultural effects. 
Duck-and-cover drills. Bomb shelters. Detective fiction. 

We are speaking not only of a technology, but of a subjectifying and socializing 
technique, which has an impact on language and on the entire sensorium of the body. 


Strategy games also play an important role in this historical drama. Especially during 
the Cold War, increasingly powerful modelling and prediction technologies were 
needed in order to reach into the future and anticipate events, since actual weapon 
technology could not be used. This fuelled an orientation of pre-emptive seeing: a 
form of vision that was always slightly ahead of itself, which not only anticipated prob- 
able events but, in some corner of the imaginary, seemed to mould reality to fit the 
simulated outcome. Simulated worlds paralleled real worlds, and beliefs about each 
were reflected in both. To be prepared was to anticipate the worst, and the worst 
could only be modelled. Once modelled, it was introduced into reality. Assumptions, 
beliefs, and mindsets arise out of the technical-semiotic machinery of simulations as 
they are practised, because such orientations in turn get embedded in the machinery’s 
operational strata. A mechanism of training, or rehearsal, in new forms of movement, 
combat, and identification. 

From the mid-twentieth century onward, the systematic, logical rules of comput- 
ing helped produce the sense that everything - ground realities, warfare, markets - 
could be formalized, modelled, and managed. Reality was figured as mathematical 
and ‘capturable’ through a formal programming logic. The world became predictable, 
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pliable, and the future controllable.” Again, this is not something that military tech- 
nology alone produced: it is bound up in a much larger historical enunciative field - in 
this case, a field of structuralist orientation, where reality is seen to be determined by 
linguistic codes, and where attention turned to the codes and conventions that pro- 
duce meaning. 

Three intersecting conditions that descended from this wartime technical-discursive 
ensemble were bundled into tracking from the start. First is the perpetuation of an 
idealist orientation where humans have no access to unmediated reality and the world 
is actively constructed in terms of relational information systems. Here the world is 
scripted as inherently controllable, filtered through a scrim of information that modi- 
fies both system and materiality. Second, following from the first, is an emphasis on 
data patterns over essence: an ever-greater abstraction of persons, bodies, and things, 
and an emphasis on statistical patterns of behaviour, where the populace is pictured as 
a calculus of probability distributions and manageable functions. Third is a fundamen- 
tally agonistic orientation, deriving from a world built on confrontation and opposi- 
tional tactics, of tactical moves and countermoves. 

These conditions form part of the operational strata of all contemporary media. 
Particularly with television and the Internet, the media viewer is infused with an arti- 
ficial sense of control over the machine and an exterior world represented on the 
screen. Reality is subsumed within the dictates of the interface. An unruly or unpro- 
ductive situation is dominated, over and through the technology, and a de facto power 
relation is established between observer and observed. 

The stage is set. Moving through a world of information and communications tech- 
nology, information is increasingly seen as more essential than what it represents. 
Pattern is privileged over presence.” 


The sun is slipping below the horizon outside the airport, backlighting the cluster of 
planes gathered outside. The precision-driven woman lowers her computer screen in 
synch with the diminishing light. With the click of the laptop’s closure, the sun 
vanishes. 

Perhaps she has had enough computer time. I watch as her eyes drift hazily around 
the concourse. I have caught her in-between media inputs, it seems — her attention 
momentarily adrift, her subjectivity suspended. I think of the extent to which con- 
sciousness and attention are effects of media technology - effects of storage, computa- 
tion, and transmission systems. Friedrich Kittler would see this woman in terms of 
different states of information storage and transfer, an embodied subject coalescing 
around a circuit of perceptibility. 

I think about this woman’s precision-driven methodology, and her embrace of tech- 
nologies of positioning. Surely, she is aware of the trade-off: her technologies are those 
that aim to increase productivity, agility, and awareness, yet they vastly increase the 
tracking and data-mining capabilities of the corporate sector. Tracked, she becomes a 
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target: a consumer-citizen pinpointed with ever-greater accuracy within the worlds of 
marketing and state surveillance. 

Yet, at the same time, she’s in the driver’s seat, shaping her arena of visibility. I 
think about the forms of manoeuvre and masquerade that she engages in: blogs, 
friendship networks, phonecams, Flickr. A pervasive web of shared resources that of- 
fers boundless opportunity for identity refashioning. For her, no doubt, the challenge 
is not to resist the gaze of tracking, but rather to channel it to her own advantage, 
manoeuvring productively within its matrices of visibility. In a database-driven culture 
of accounting, one needs to appear on the grids of registration in order to ‘count.’ To 
be accounted for is to exist. Yet, appearances are contradictory, constituted in multi- 
ple, polyrhythmic forms and paths. 

Appropriating the technical-discursive ensemble of tracking, I shape my own hori- 
zon of objective identity. Internalizing it, I self-identify. Tracking is also a technology of 
the self. 

Gradually, out of the corner of my eye through the concourse window, I notice an 
enormous jet gliding by. Its fuselage is the same shade as the dark sky outside, and the 
illuminated passenger windows seem to hover in the void. One by one the expectant 
travellers, cropped identically, slide by as if frames in a filmstrip. They stare straight 
ahead in the direction of take-off; I stare straight ahead in the direction of the preci- 
sion-woman. They sit immobilized in their vehicle; I sit rigid in mine. Yet my vehicle 
does not move. 

The plane suddenly revs its engines, sending a deep roar through the concourse 
like an earthquake. The vibration shakes my seat and jolts me into awareness of my 
own body, as if someone abruptly grabbed my shoulders and shook me. I am thrust 
onto the stage, acutely confronted with the fact of my own embodied presence and 
my own subjective status as observer — but I’m unaware of my lines. What role am I 
playing, here and now, within this script? Where am I located in this matrix of obser- 
vation? What is my own subject position vis-a-vis my tracked object? 

The nature of my voyeuristic gaze now stands revealed. In scanning the movements 
of the precision-woman, I have positioned myself at the fulcrum of control, establish- 
ing a power relation through which I am reinforced. The precision-woman exists for 
me and for me alone, within a contained world that prohibits reciprocity. She is but an 
object or a conduit, which anchors my gaze or channels it. If she were to look back at 
me - if her eyes were to meet mine - the entire world-system would vanish. 

I gradually realize how, in this way, tracking silently incorporates its own erotic 
economy, shaping its own enclosed, libidinous, predatory world - a world built on 
desire and the impossibility of its satisfaction. If I adopt the gaze of the tracker and 
thereby pre-empt the possibility of reciprocity, then my tracking-gaze becomes some- 
thing on the order of a stare: the cold, unflinching stare of the machinic apparatus that 
sees with me, through me It is a look that is uncomplicated with human subtleties, 
unfettered by the complications of the flesh and social decorum. The tracking-gaze 
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neither registers embarrassment nor flirts. It is not constituted in a subtle dance of 
revealing and concealing, or of availability and withdrawal. Lacking a sense of recipro- 
cal play, the tracking-gaze does not know when to look away. It cannot ‘see’ or modu- 
late socially; rather, it can only study, aim, and own. 

The precision-driven woman has demonstrated her research technique; I now must 
demonstrate mine. What is the real object of my precision-impulse? 

Abruptly, I turn away from both the thought and the woman, as if the precision- 
woman constituted my own unsustainable Real. My only recourse is to avoid, or rath- 
er, to expand: widening the scope to reveal the larger matrix of tracking in which we 
are both ensnared, the shared stage upon which we both now act. I allow the media- 
technological institution to catch us, objectivize us, and the analytical to give way to 
the theatrical. 


According to Virilio, the real-time interface has replaced the interval that once con- 
stituted and organized the history and geography of human societies; problems of 
spatial distance have been supplanted with problems of the time remaining. Again, 
tracking is motored by the need for an instantaneity of action, where time delays, 
spatial distances, and ‘middlemen’ are reduced through computational systems that 
facilitate the sharing of human and machinic functions. A combinatory field of percep- 
tion arises within a distributed field of shared functions, and a new form of agency 
emerges, spanning spatial distance and merging information from multiple sources. 

Consider the new generations of post-SAGE actors: ‘network-centric’ warfare sys- 
tems, which aim to develop a worldwide satellite, sensor, and communications web 
geared for panoptic global oversight and instantaneous military response. The goal is a 
wireless, unified computing grid that can link weapons, systems, and personnel in real 
time, making volumes of information available instantly to all military and intelligence 
actors. According to one major player in this industry, such a system will allow every 
member of the military to have a ‘God’s eye view’ of the battlefield.” Through such a 
system, the U.S. military predicts that it will be capable of ‘finding, tracking, and tar- 
geting virtually in real time any significant element moving on the face of the earth.” 
Tracking as the ultimate panoptic ideal, propelled by a sense of divine right, could not 
be more explicitly stated. 

This integrative history — a history of prosthetic extension — belongs to the military 
and mass media alike.” The intertwining of human and machine capacity, in the gen- 
eration of a combinatory field of perception, is the history of popular media itself. 

Consider that the spectator and the cinematic apparatus are mutually dependent 
in the act of conducting representation. One must be trained to behave and see in 
accordance with the conditions of the device. The viewer is immobilized and sensi- 
tized to a language of movement through which an extensive world is understood. 
Humans become reliant on the apparatus that populate their field of vision, adjusting 
to the rhythmic codes of their conveyance. A perceptual capacity and a signifying 
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apparatus emerge through an integration of human and machine. Consider, too, the 
extent to which television integrates the viewer in a shared circuit. Reflecting the 
viewer’s own thought process, television develops its own conventions of simulated 
deliberation, absolving the viewer of the labour of decision-making” - as when a laugh 
track allows one to maintain a relaxed composure while the machine assumes the 
labour of chuckling. 

In any spectatorial situation, a subject is distributed within a larger circuit of en- 
gagement determined through technological systems of communication, storage, 
sorting, and retrieval, contoured under the social and institutional construction of 
knowledge. A viewing subject is linked or inserted into larger networks of seeing and 
linguistic meaning. 

As always, time is of the essence. For both the military and the civilian observer, 
there is little time for reflection. In the military realm, reflection adds time and space 
in which the target might slip away. Reflection expands, not lessens, the gap between 
detecting and intervening, sensing and shooting. In the popular realm, slowness - the 
stuff of reflection and deliberation — is to be avoided. In a real-time media landscape, 
there is no time to think. 


Tracking is not conducted simply through abstract data about position and move- 
ment. It is conducted through forms of computer-aided visualization. It is conducted 
through sophisticated graphic information systems, formatted according to geograph- 
ic or other spatial paradigms, oriented for the humans who must interpret it and trans- 
form it into actionable intelligence. These visual interfaces function in terms of the 
tradition of cartographic representation as well as the tradition of simulation: while 
the former maintains a strict division between viewer and image, the latter compli- 
cates that divide, embodying users in a virtual, immersive space, which reorients or 
replaces the actual space in which they are located.” 

These graphic systems did not develop in isolation. They developed in conjunction 
with film and television. They reflect the conditions of popular news and entertain- 
ment media, as in turn, these media embody the conditions of computer visualization. 
There is a constant flow back and forth. To a large extent, tracking has been integrated 
into a regime of networked spectacle that no longer heeds media distinctions. It has 
helped to generate a landscape of preparedness that traverses media forms and civilian-military 
bodies alike. 

According to Kittler, what we understand as media are increasingly mere effects on 
the surface of a much more comprehensive digital base. As the general digitization of 
information and information channels increases, the differences between individual 
media are erased. Because any algorithm can be transformed into any interface effect, 
media are becoming mere interfaces within the (increasingly globalized) information 
circuit.” To understand tracking, we are compelled to look broadly — at the combina- 
tion of media forms, agencies, and rhetorical modalities that tracking registers. 
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In many ways the entertainment industry led the charge. Following the end of the 
Cold War, the U.S. Department of Defense - which has been the major source of fund- 
ing for high-end computer graphics, visualization technologies, and network infra- 
structure for decades - became increasingly reliant on commercially available items 
and components, many of which are developed in the videogame market. In terms of 
ideas, personnel, and products, there is a continuous exchange between the military, 
commercial designers, and the entertainment industry. Military planners work closely 
with industrial partners in team fashion. Research work for high-end military products 
is seamlessly integrated with systems in the commercial sector.” 

Consider the extraordinary successful genre of ‘serious games,’ developed by the 
US. military in the commercial realm, which serve as a combination of entertainment, 
military recruitment, training, and public relations. One such game, America’s Army, 
ranks as one of the most popular games in history. As military simulations are adapted 
to the commercial game market, so, too, are commercial videogames adapted for mili- 
tary purposes. Once it was the military that drove the development of graphics and 
processor hardware. No longer: it is now the commercial videogame market that drives 
it. In much of the developed world, the game industry is reaching the level of film and 
television in its importance as a popular entertainment medium. 

Film and television are fast on their way to becoming integrated within a much 
larger hybrid simulative field.” In a sense, programming like FX Channel’s ‘Over 
There,’ which is about soldiers fighting in Iraq, is already a simulation: it is the first U.S. 
television drama that has tried to process a war as entertainment - while it was still 
being fought. In such a media landscape, perhaps simulation is becoming less a modal- 
ity of representation than a mechanism of translation: a form of incipience or potenti- 
ality that moves across various stages of enaction. 

The desire for realism in tracking does not derive from military applications alone 
but also from film, television, and fiction. Developers of videogames and military flight 
simulators alike have been influenced by popular films and novels.** The world of the 
military and the world of entertainment are both driven by a cultural imaginary, which 
is acomposite of multiple narratives whether fact or fiction. 


Such are the theatres in which tracking must be situated. Tracking is part of a vast 
production machinery that is hungry for content, realism, and compelling narrative. 
Back-story is key, requiring the development of historical and geographical databas- 
es. The drive for compelling narrative development in simulations - whether from 
imagined or actual warfare scenarios - influences popular news and entertainment 
programming. One could in fact suggest that the latter are driven by the demands of 
simulation. 

Consider the relentless twenty-four-hour machinery of contemporary news. It is a 
profit centre that demands ever-new and constant dangers for reportage and com- 
modification. It fuels a constant battle for attention-space, where the whole of reality 
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is transformed into a dramatic stage for alluring catastrophe. There is no time to re- 
member, because the next crisis — always imminent - demands our full vigilance. Battle 
simulations, television shows, and interactive games inhabit a mutually reinforcing system of mar- 
ketable threats, enticements, and protections. A disaster imaginary takes hold, which traffics 
across the worlds of fact and fiction, promiscuously borrowing its parts and depositing 
them across a wide range of cultural phenomena. The phenomenon of ‘news gaming’ 
is one obvious manifestation — although the term is redundant, because news has al- 
ready been structurally absorbed within the entertainment machine, with gaming one 
of its primary engagement modes. 

We are here in the territory of the ‘logistics of perception management” - the 
realm of spin and ‘reality control,’ where facts, interpretations, and events are mutu- 
ally shaped to conform to strategic doctrines; where reality is positioned as something 
that is inherently pliable; and where the public becomes a surface for the production 
of effects. There is nothing outside of this system, and especially as it is increasingly 
able to tap into the affective dimension, where danger is eroticized. This system pro- 
duces a subject prepared for both disaster and desire, as both are subsumed into a 
larger cosmos of affective stimulation: a citizen indoctrinated to ‘be ready,’ in both a 
physical and a cognitive sense, for any call to action. 

A citizen inscribed in the real. 


The sky outside the airport is now ominously dark. The overhead spotlights have trans- 
formed the concourse into an enormous stage set. More flight delays have been an- 
nounced (including my own), Travellers have become agitated and morose. Children 
are screaming, arms aflail. Adults hovering menacingly. 

The precision-driven woman has boarded her flight. Surely, she is now following 
her plane’s trajectory on the onboard GIS. Even though she is gone, I continue my 
awareness of my own subjective position as tracker — if only to more fully inhabit the 
drama, probe my role in the script, stay in the game I aggressively look for new objects 
of study. Suddenly, I hear an all-too-familiar address over the intercom system, compel- 
ling me to report suspicious persons. Action! I heed the call, and adopt a position of 
dutiful vigilance: the citizen-detective. Eyes narrowed, I scan the concourse for suspi- 
cious behaviour. I secretly wonder what kind of suspicious activity I should be looking 
for, and what could possibly compel me, were I to locate a person displaying it, to 
scurry over to Security to report them. 

I glare at a woman who has stopped abruptly in the main corridor. She stands idle 
amid the flow, the rush of passersby nearly tumbling over her. (Suspicious deviation in 
normal patterns of movement flow.) I cast a wary glance at a man in a green sweatsuit 
as he fondles an object of concern, concealing it from public view. (Deviant repetitive 
movement and suspicious level of transparency-avoidance,) I stare at a man who re- 
peatedly pads his pocket nervously. (Suspicious level of agitation.) I spot a solitary bag. 
(Unattended object.) A book. (Dangerous ideas.) 
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Across the concourse, a wayward child points in my direction. Suddenly, I realize 
the most insidious part of the drill: What about me? With this realization, I am trans- 
formed. I am the person at Sartre’s keyhole, caught in the act, who knows that he is 
seen at the moment he sees. I have now become an object for the gaze of another. 
Looked at, I look at myself. My awareness of my subjective position as tracker has now 
shifted to that of my objective position as suspect. I modify my actions accordingly, 
submitting myself - subjectively and bodily — to this normative performance-machine. 
My posture straightens, I look at my watch, and I am ‘back on track.’ The unobtrusive 
traveller who, edges smoothed, blends seamlessly into the crowd. 

This performance-machine, however, when inhabited fully, does not necessarily 
end up reinforcing norms. Rather, it produces deviance from them. It is only a matter 
of time. To internalize the gaze of suspicion is to eventually find wrongdoing in one- 
self, even if it has to be self-generated. Guilt is produced, to be denied or accepted into 
the calculus of identity. 

In this shifting matrix of tracking, it is but a short distance between tracker and 
suspect. Or, more accurately, there is no distance at all: for to track in one context is to 
become target in another. If the voyeuristic position of the tracker is the key subject 
position for anew consumer-security culture, then perhaps the target is its key object 
position, which always overlaps with it. 


If tracking moves towards an instantaneity of action - eliminating time and space in- 
tervals and connecting multiple actors, human or not, as if they were one - then in the 
extreme case, as Virilio would have it, this real time arena is one in which ‘coincidence’ 
takes the place of communication,” and the emphasis shifts from the ‘standardization 
of public opinion’ to the ‘synchronization of public emotion.’” In a real-time world 
where there is less and less time to act, or where action plays out in barely measurable 
fractions of seconds, interpretive attention must turn away from exterior movements 
and instead towards ‘interior’ states, to dispositions to act that accumulate just at the 
horizon of the visible. 

We are talking about incorporealization not representation, implication, not objec- 
tivity, bodily intensities, not linguistic mediation. A domain that is occupied with 
qualities of movement and rhythm, rather than with the calculi of symbolic position- 
ing. This domain traffics in motivating power, rather than in meaning or rational logic. 

Rather than that of the effective, this is the domain of the affective. What is the dif- 
ference? If we follow Gilles Deleuze’s description and understand affect as a modality 
of perception, then it is one that ceases to yield an action and instead brings forth an 
expression. Affect is a movement that is not engaged outwardly (with visible effects) 
but rather absorbed inwardly - a tendency or interior effort that halts just this side of 
doing. It is about how one experiences oneself as oneself, or senses oneself from the 
inside:** the perception of one’s own aliveness, vitality, and changeability, which can 
be sensed as ‘freedom.’ It is the body’s sense of the aliveness of a situation, which also 
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moves across the intercorporeal world,” generating a sense of coincidence between 
subject and object. As such, affect allows us to further toggle between the positions of 
tracker and target, to the extent that these distinctions blur. 

This is a contradictory domain, where scopophilic pleasures and surveillant anxiet- 
ies cohabit. ‘Morbid curiosities’ flourish. Violence is both horrific and pleasurable. To 
acknowledge this domain is to admit danger and conflict as constitutive elements of 
attraction - manifest in the unpredictable, perilous web of intrigue that pulls us into 
the narrative world and compels us to inhabit the drama. In the next moment, we 
could be the victim. The tracker could be the target. We do not know what danger 
lurks ahead, but we must continue at our peril. At any moment, desire could meet its 
constitutive other - death. As Georges Bataille would remind us, what compels us is 
the possibility of union. 

This is a domain that brings us closer to the real. We will try to track and capture it, 
as quickly and efficiently as possible — as I do within the paragraphs of this text. I try to 
put my finger on it, touch it with precision, press it into the service of argument. Yet, 
it cannot be assimilated. This domain cannot be incorporated into the symbolic order 
of language or into the domain of shared images. It is, however, a necessary illusion, 
for without it, our entire apparatus of signification would crumble. Tracking would cease 
to exist. 

This is why, when we consider the real object of the precision-impulse — a techno- 
logically enabled drive to augment human capabilities by developing new human- 
machine composites, or a technologically enabled drive to reduce mediation and offer 
a form of direct connection to our real objects of inquiry - we must acknowledge the 
extent to which these effective and affective dimensions are complimentary. 

Hence the embodiment of the dynamic in this essay. 


Analytic or performative? Objective or implicated? Onstage or off? 


This affective space-time of bodily awareness, disposition, and readiness is one that has 
become increasingly measurable and analysable® through new technologies of track- 
ing and filtering. These technologies are able to probe into the intimate and nearly 
instantaneous states of bodily movement, orientation, disposition, and mood, and ar- 
ray them as calculations, statistics, and simulations, and cross-reference them with 
databased records of consumer or citizen behaviour. This produces a newly constitut- 
ed body of measurable states and functions - a new ontological state - whose inclina- 
tions to act are quantifiable and understood as predictable. Inclination-position scripts 
an object that is already ahead of itself, a shadow future state that exerts a strong gravi- 
tational pull. It plays out in new systems of production that aim to narrow the intervals 
between conception, manufacturing, distribution, and consumption - shrinking the 
delays between detecting an audience pattern and formatting a new enticement that 
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can address it. Inclination-position plays out in pre-emptive policing and warfare sys- 
tems that aim to close the gap between sensing and shooting. And it plays out in vid- 
eogames, where one does not look at the moving target directly so much as anticipate 
its future position. 

According to John Armitage, the U.S. Department of Homeland Security’s ‘Be Ready’ 
campaign operates on this space of imminent mobility. The ‘readiness’ it promotes has 
no real object and is simply perpetuated in a kind of self-generating machine. Yet, it is a 
profoundly operational space, where the individualized ‘desire for mobility’ - the con- 
sumerist impulse — is recoded and displaced onto the theatres of embodied threat.” 
Desire and fear cohabit here, at the threshold of action, as such concepts as ‘freedom’ 
do double duty, promoting a freedom of mobility as well as a sense of freedom that can 
only result from ‘defending our way of life’ — that is, the right to own and consume. 
Buying, then, functions as both pleasure and defence: a form of bodily and social en- 
hancement, and a form of defence against what would threaten it. 

This is an interlocking mechanism of acquisition and defence that becomes the 
very condition of mobility - a ‘freedom of mobility’ that is about defending the right 
to own and circulate objects, to constitute oneself as an object to be marketed, to de- 
fend these objects from harm, and to forge new pathways within unruly, ‘dangerous,’ 
or adventurous market territory. It is a process of defining the self in terms of an un- 
bounded menagerie of attractions and fears, which leaves it forever lacking. Through 
an interlocking mechanism of selling and consuming, looking and buying, acquiring 
and defending, one grazes along endless arrays of enticements offered up for the desir- 
ous and protective eye —- enticements that are aimed at the replication of desire in the 
eyes of others, or of drawing the groundlines of defence. 


Readiness, then, probes the embodied dimension of the perceptual mode of tracking. It 
is a useful analytical concept because it de-privileges the visual, or concepts of the 
perceptual, that do not fully engage the affective dimension - as we find in the ocular- 
centric discourses of visual studies. Readiness maintains a dimension of pleasure, 
ignored in many theories of contemporary power. For it is not simply repressive in a 
disciplinary sense: it is also excessive.” 

Through the scrim of readiness, we can understand tracking as characterized by a 
shift towards real-time engagements and continuous, heightened states of alertness 
and preparedness, in such a way as to generate an embodied state of receptivity for 
both conflict and libidinous consumption. It produces the body as a receptive site for 
both fears and attractions, integrating combat and commodity. 

What is needed in order to address this landscape is not only a biopolitics but, as 
Nigel Thrift suggests, a microbiopolitics.* If new technologies of networking, speed, and tracking 
have opened up this site of the micro — the affective space of intimate bodily awareness, disposition, 
and readiness — then this is a space that can be politicized. 
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A large body of theoretical work has as its focus the delocalizing or deterritorializing 
effects of real-time technologies, which are often regarded as having contributed to 
the evacuation of geographical space, overriding the specifics of place and distance. 
Virilio, for example, has often suggested that real-time technologies and their accom- 
panying dimension of ‘liveness’ have prompted the disappearance of physical space 
-in other words, that ‘real time’ has superceded ‘real space.’ For him, such deterrito- 
rialization can only lead to inertia.” 

What we are witnessing today, however, is not a one-way delocalization or deterri- 
torialization, but rather a volatile combination of the diffused and the positioned, or 
the placeless and the place-coded. Perhaps nowhere has this been more apparent than with 
mobile GIS and location-aware technologies. These technologies and discourses are 
serving to weave together degrees of temporal and spatial specificity. They are helping 
to generate an emerging precision-landscape where every object and human is tagged 
with geospatial coordinates: a world of information overlays that is no longer virtual 
but wedded to objects and physical sites. Communication is tagged with position, 
movement-flows are quantified, and new location-aware relationships are generated 
among actors, objects, and spaces. 

Tracking has played a primary role in this shift. Its landscapes of inclination-position 
fuel the geospatial interfaces — such as those evidenced in Google Maps and the C5 GPS 
media player — which are becoming important modes of access to any phenomenon. 
As media become contextualized with geospatial data and become interoperable, the 
Web is transformed into a real-time atlas of sorts. The geospatial Web browser emerges 
as a primary interface. Reading and researching, in this case, are transformed into a 
search-and-target mission — a cut through the clutter, precision-driven viewing experi- 
ence that, as always, is both fuelled and delimited by media technologies and their 
institutions. These technologies and institutions determine specific rules that circum- 
scribe how we search, speak, and write. Within their matrices, actors, objects, and sites 
coalesce. New cartographies arise. 

With its instantiation in location-aware media, has tracking helped inscribe us in 
the real, or has it, following Slavoj Zizek, culminated in its opposite — theatrical spec- 
tacle? To what extent does conflict - whether in terms of competition, war, or drama 
- provide its necessary friction? 


I board my flight at last and enter a new arena of performance. The cabin lights dim, 
the engines roar, and the plane accelerates. The man across the aisle from me - a 
blurry mass of anxiety and pleasure - grips the armrest, thrusts his head back, and 
opens his mouth in a wild grimace. Fear or delicious exhilaration? A roller coaster ride 
or a dance with death? 

The plane levels off, and the cabin springs to life. A chorus of gadgets lights up across 
the aisles: seat-mounted monitors, DVD players, laptops, videogames. A carnival of me- 
dia inputs, bathing the cabin in the glow of otherworldly distraction. All passengers 
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are absorbed into a world of entertainment: a spectacular non-place that is everywhere 
but here. I consider for a moment that tracking — precision-guided seeing for a mobile, 
competitive, and accelerated consumer-security culture — is fast absorbed into a much 
more constitutive mode of engagement. 


What is that mode? 
My seatmate plugs into her game console, as I type the cliffhanger for this act. 
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11 Understanding Meta-media 


LEV MANOVICH 


If we want to describe what new media does to old media using a single term, ‘map- 
ping’ is a good candidate. Software allows us to remap old media objects into new 
structures — turning media into ‘meta-media.” 

In contrast to media, meta-media acquires three new properties. First, using soft- 
ware, data can be translated into another domain: time into 2D space, 2D image into 
3D space, sound into 2D image, and so on. (More complex and unusual mappings are 
also possible, and the search for new mappings allowing us access to old media objects 
in new ways congruent with information interfaces that we use in our everyday life 
represents one of the most fruitful research directions in new media art.) Second, me- 
dia objects can be manipulated using GUI (graphical user interface) techniques such as 
move, transform, zoom, multiple views, filter, and summarize.’ And third, media ob- 
jects can now be ‘processed’ using standard techniques of computerized data process- 
ing such as search, sort, and replace. 

Let me provide a few examples of meta-media involving new interfaces for cine- 
ma. For instance, software developed by Steve Mamber of UCLA allows a user to ‘map’ 
feature films into a matrix of still images, each image representing a single shot. Here 
time is mapped into space. Another software tool written by Mamber takes shots from 
film and reconstructs their architecture as 3D navigable spaces (thus reversing the nor- 
mal procedure of computer animation), Here the mapping goes from 2D to 3D — from 
the flat surface of a movie screen into a virtual computer space. 

The project Invisible Shape of Things Past by Art+Com in Berlin maps historical films of 
Berlin into new spatial structures that are integrated into a 3D navigable reconstruc- 
tion of the city.’ Another ground-breaking mapping project by Art+Com is a Medial 
Stage and Costume Design set whose parameters are interactively controlled by actors 
during the performance of an opera.* The computer reads the body movements and 
gestures of the actors and uses this information to control the generation of a virtual 
set projected onto a screen behind the stage. In this case, the positions of a human 
body are mapped onto various parameters of a virtual architecture such as layout, 
texture, colour, and light. 
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Figure 11.1. Invisible Shape of Things Past. Joachim Sauter / ART +COM, 1993-7. 


For the designer of this project, Joachim Sauter, it was important to preserve the 
constraints of the traditional opera format - actors foregrounded by lighting with the 
set behind them - while carefully adding new dimensions to it.’ Therefore, following 
the conventions of traditional opera, the virtual set appears as a backdrop behind the 
actors, and no longer as a static picture but rather a dynamic construction that chang- 
es throughout the performance. 

Note that the mappings in these examples preserve the granularity and syntacti- 
cal structure of the old media object, while giving us new ways to navigate it, to experi- 
ence its structure, to compress and expand our views of the object, and to interactively 
control it. In the case of Mamber’s project, the film still consists of shots that can be 
played from beginning to end - or we can use the new representation of all the shots 
in a film as a single interactive 2D image matrix. In the case of Invisible Shape we can 
similarly play the historical film segment from beginning to end - or we can navigate 
the 3D model of Berlin to see where these films were taken. 

This is why I refer to this type of new media as ‘meta-media.’ A meta-media object 
contains both language and meta-language — both the original media structure (a film, an 
architectural space, a sound track) and the software tools that allow the user to gener- 
ate descriptions of, and to change, this structure. 
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Figure 11.2. Medial Stage and Costume Design. Joachim Sauter / ART+COM, 2002. 


If you think that meta-media is a conservative phenomenon that ‘betrays’ the 
movement of computer culture towards developing its own unique cultural tech- 
niques - artificial intelligence, artificial life, simulation, database navigation, virtual 
worlds, and so on - you are wrong. Since the 1970s modern computing has been 
grounded in Alan Kay’s concept (influenced by previous ground-breaking work in hu- 
man computer interfaces, most importantly Ivan Sutherland’s 1962 Sketchpad soft- 
ware) of computers as ‘personal expressive media.’ After he arrived at Xerox PARC 
(Palo Alto Research Center), Kay directed the development of a word processor pro- 
gram, a music composition program, a paint program, and other tools that redefined 
the computer as a simulation machine for old media. So, although the routine use of com- 
puters as media simulators was not possible until the 1980s, the paradigmatic shift had 
already been defined by 1970. Gradually, other roles of the modern computer - a ma- 
chine for computation, real-time control, and network communication — became less 
visible than its role as a ‘simulation engine.’ (Of course, the development of the World 
Wide Web in the 1990s made the role of network communication quite visible to the 
public.) The computer’s ability to simulate other media (which means simulating their 
interfaces and ‘data formats’ such as written text, image, and sound) is not an after- 
thought - it is the essence of the modern post-1970s computer. 

(It is possible to state this idea even more radically - by moving the date even ear- 
lier, to the 1930s. When Alan Turing defined the computer as a general-purpose simula- 
tion machine that can simulate most other machines that have already been invented, 
the idea of media simulation was implicitly introduced. But it was only in the 1950s to 
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Figure 11.3. Invisible Shape of Things Past. Joachim Sauter / ART +COM, 1993-7. 


1970s that the work of Sutherland, Engelbart, Kay, and others made this idea into a 
reality by allowing the computer to systematically simulate the operations of drawing, 
drafting, painting, photo manipulation, sound generation, editing, and so on.) 

What is crucial is that the computer’s simulational role is as revolutionary as its 
other roles. Most software tools for media creation and manipulation do not simply 
simulate old media interfaces - a book page and a table of contents in Acrobat, a pan 
and a zoom of a virtual camera in Maya, time code count and a razor blade in Final Cut 
Pro - but also allow for new types of operations on the media content.‘ In other words, 
these tools carry the potential to transform media into meta-media. 

Today it is the meta-media paradigm - rather than other seemingly original com- 
puter techniques or even computer programming itself - that is at the centre of 
computer culture. Outside of the professional and scientific domains, consumers 
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think of computers as machines for downloading, storing, transmitting, and editing 
media. Software such as media players and editors, CD and DVD burners, ports to 
connect digital still and video cameras, or MP3 players are what consumer comput- 
ing is about today. 

This is not accidental. The logic of meta-media fits well with other key aesthetic 
paradigms of today - the remixing of previous cultural forms of a given media (most 
visible in music, architecture, design, and fashion) and a second type of remixing, that 
of national cultural traditions now submerged into the medium of globalization. (The 
terms ‘postmodernism’ and ‘globalization’ can be used as aliases for these two remix 
paradigms.) Meta-media then can be thought of alongside these two types of remixing 
as a third type: the remixing of interfaces of various cultural forms and of new software 
techniques - in short, the remix of culture and computers. 

Not every remix by itself is great; it all depends on who is doing the mix. If we look 
at the interfaces of popular commercial software for media access and manipulation 
from this perspective, they begin to look like the work of a strange DJ who mixes op- 
erations from old interfaces of various media with new operations of GUI in somewhat 
erratic and unpredictable ways. My favourite example of such a remix - and my least 
favourite of all popular commercial software - is the interface of Adobe Acrobat 
Reader. It combines (1) an interface from time media software (VCR-style arrow but- 
tons); (2) an interface from image manipulation software (a zoom tool); (3) interface 
elements that have a strong association with print tradition - although they never 
existed in print (page icons also controlling the zoom factor); (4) interfaces that have 
existed in books (the bookmarks window); and (5) the standard elements of GUI such 
as search, filter, and multiple windows. 

In other cases, however, media/software remixes can provide us with fundamen- 
tally new and stylistically/metaphorically coherent paradigms for representing the vis- 
ible world, our knowledge, human history, and our fellow human beings. The Invisible 
Shape of Things Past and Medial Stage and Costume Design are among my favourite examples 
of successful meta-media. Artists and designers do not have an exclusive licence to cre- 
ate interesting meta-media, though. For instance, one of the most culturally impor- 
tant examples of meta-media that everyone is familiar with today is hypertext. 
Developed by Ted Nelson in the mid-1960s, hypertext gives us a new paradigm for or- 
ganizing information and knowledge. Since Tim Berners-Lee’s World Wide Web popu- 
larized it in the 1990s, hypertext has become as central to contemporary culture as 
other older media techniques on which we have been dependent for many centuries 
- for example, the one-point linear perspective used for image organization or the 
codex system used for text organization. 

Inventing meta-media is not simple, because it requires an in-depth understand- 
ing of not only computer science but also the history and conventions of various 
media and cultural forms. The pay-off, however, is enormous. Until digital comput- 
ers, each introduction of new media, from Gutenberg to Sony, required the manufac- 
ture and adaptation of new hardware: printing presses, film cameras and projectors, 
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Figure 11.4. Medial Stage and Costume Design. Joachim Sauter / ART+COM, 2002. 


video recorders, lenses, and so on. But meta-media require only new software, and 
therefore they can be developed by a single person or a small group and easily dis- 
seminated. Never before has inventing new media been so easy, at least from a tech- 
nical point of view. 


Notes 


I introduced the term ‘meta-media’ in my Avant-garde as Software (1999), available at 

, accessed Mar. 
2013. 
In my book The Language of New Media (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2001) I discuss in more detail 
how the operations specific to particular media are transformed to become general-purpose 
media interfaces. 
See : 
The full name of the project is Medial Stage and Costume Design for André Werners ‘Marlowe, the 
Jew of Malta.’ See for more information and project visuals, accessed 
20 Sept. 2005. 
Joachim Sauter, personal communication, Berlin, July 2002. 
Remapping media data into a new domain is one of the most important among these 
operations. 


12 Black Box, Black Bloc 


ALEXANDER R. GALLOWAY 


Figure 12.1. Facial recognition and autoblur software, Google Street View, 20 Rue de la Vicarie, 


Saint Brieuc, France. 


Of all the revivals in recent years - a period of history in which the revival itself has 
been honed to such a degree that it persists as mere ‘blank parody’ - the revival of Hegel 
is the most startling, although certainly not for those involved. Hegelianisms of all 
shapes and sizes prevail today, from Catherine Malabou’s dutiful reconstruction of the 
‘plastic’ dialectical transformations, to the hysterical antimaterialism of Slavoj Zizek and 
his convocation of the inescapable bind between the ‘determinate negation’ and the 
‘wholly Other,’ from which explodes the terror of proletarian power. Is not Woody 
Allen’s character Alvy Singer in Annie Hall the perfect summation of Zizek’s political 
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project: Okay I’m a bigot, but for the left! Or consider the unrepentant Hegelian Alain 
Badiou who stakes everything on being as a pure formalism that only ever realizes it- 
self through the event, an absolute departure from the state of the situation. 

Only the Hegelian dialectic, and not the Marxist one, can snap back so cleanly to its 
origins like this, suggesting in essence that Aufhebung was always forever a spectraliza- 
tion and not a mediation in general, that in other words the ultimate truth of the 
Hegelian dialectic is spirit, not negation or becoming or anything so usefully mechani- 
cal. The negation is thus revoked during synthesis, much more than it is resolved. This 
would be one way to read the current intellectual landscape, as so many revoked ma- 
terialisms, so many concepts too terrified by matter to matter. 

And so the question comes again, always again: Is the dialectic a medium, or does 
the dialectic demonstrate the absolute impossibility of any kind of mediation whatso- 
ever? What is the status of the obscure, of negation, of the dark corners of being that are 
rarely ever subsumed by dialectical becoming, or even strategically excluded from it? 

Where are we now? In an essay from 2001, the French collective Tiqqun speaks of 
what they call the cybernetic hypothesis: ‘[A]t the end of the twentieth century the 
image of steering, that is to say management, has become the primary metaphor to 
describe not only politics but all of human activity as well.” The cybernetic hypothesis 
is, in Tiqqun’s view, a vast experiment beginning in the overdeveloped nations after 
the Second World War and eventually spreading to swallow the planet in an impervi- 
ous logic of administration and interconnectivity: ‘The cybernetic hypothesis is thus a 
political hypothesis, a new fable ... [It] proposes that we conceive of biological, physical 
and social behavior as both fully programmed and also re-programmable.” 

The essay is interesting not so much for Tiqqun’s description of the late twentieth 
century, a description of cybernetic society that has become increasingly common to- 
day. Rather, it is interesting for how the collective describes the appropriate political 
response to such a hypothesis. They speak of things like panic, noise, and interference. 
They propose counterstrategies of hyper-trophy and repetition, or as they put it ‘to 
execute other protocols.” 

Yet there is always a strategic obscurantism in their proscriptions, what Tiqqun calls 
here ‘invisible revolt.’ ‘It is invisible because it is unpredictable to the eyes of the impe- 
rial system,’ they write, lauding the virtues of mist and haze: ‘Fog is the privileged vector 
of revolt ... Fog makes revolt possible.”* 

Invisibility is not a new concept within political theory. But what I would like to 
explore here is a specific kind of invisibility, a specific kind of blackness that has begun 
to permeate cybernetic societies, and further that this blackness is not simply an effect 
of cybernetic societies but is in fact a necessary precondition for them. 

The black box: an opaque technological device for which only the inputs and out- 
puts are known. The black bloc: a tactic of anonymization and massification often as- 
sociated with the direct action wing of the left. Somehow these two things come 
together near the end of the twentieth century. Is there a reason for this? 
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Close your laptop tight and what do you see? A smooth outer opaque shell, hid- 
ing and housing a complex electronic machine within. With the lid down, there is 
little with which to interact. Pick it up, put it down, not much more. Open it again and 
see the situation reversed: now concave, the external surface of the machine is no 
longer opaque and smooth; rather, it is plastered over with buttons and sockets, 
speakers and screens, boxes and windows, sliders and menus, clicks and drags, taps 
and double taps. Splayed open, the box begs to be touched, it exists to be manipulat- 
ed, to be interfaced. 

There are two kinds of black boxes. The first is the cypher and the second is the 
function. With the lid closed, the laptop is a black-box cypher. With the lid up, it is a 
black-box function. 

The black-box cypher was very common during modernity. Marx articulated the 
logic cleanly in volume one of Capital, with his description of the commodity as having 
both a ‘rational kernel’ and a ‘mystical shell.’ It is a useful device for Marx, portable and 
deployable at will whenever the dialectic needs to be triggered. Thus the commodity 
is a black-box cypher, but so is value, and so is the relationship between exchange and 
production, ditto for the class relation, and on and on. Superimpose the cypher and 
begin to decode. This is the ‘rational kernel, mystical shell’ logic at its most pure: un- 
touched, the phenomena of the world are so many cyphers, so many mystical black 
boxes waiting to be deciphered to reveal the rationality (of history, of totality) har- 
boured within. 

The black-box cypher is similar to Leibniz’s monad. Like the monad, the cypher 
‘has no windows.’ It is a cloaked node with no external connectivity. Think again of the 
laptop with its lid closed. The case is a turtle shell designed to keep out what is out and 
keep in what is in. This is what the commodity is, to be sure, but it is also what the sign 
is, what spectacle is, and what all the other cultural phenomena are that model them- 
selves after the commodity logic. Interiority is all; interface is but a palliative decoy, a 
flourish added for people who need such comforts. 

But this is only one half of the story, a half that has served quite nicely for decades 
but nevertheless needs to be supplemented because, quite simply, the mode of pro- 
duction itself is now a new one with new demands, new systems, and indeed new 
commodities. 

If it could speak today, the black box would say: 


Let us reconnect to the noisy sphere where everything takes place on the surface and in 
full view of everyone, for this is the plane of production, on whose threshold is already 
encoded a million mantras for the new economy: ‘Do what feels right.’ ‘Reach out and 
touch someone.’ ‘Play hard.’ ‘Don’t be evil.’ 


Fortified with a bright array of windows and buttons, the monad ceases to be amonad. 
It is still the old cypher, only now it has an interface. It is a cloaked node, one whose 
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external connectivity is heavily managed. Consider how a function works in com- 
puter languages, or an API (application programming interface), or a network socket. 
What is consistent across all these technologies is the notion that visibility should be 
granted, but only selectively and under stricture of specific grammars of action and 
expression. 

While its conceptual origins go back to Marx and the nineteenth century, the term 
‘black box’ enters discourse proper in the 1940s via military tech slang. Seeking the ori- 
gins of the black box, Philipp von Hilgers recalls the year 1940 and the Battle of Britain, 
particularly the transport out of the country of some of Britain’s technical secrets via 
the so-called Tizard Mission. An emergency wartime diplomatic expedition, the Tizard 
Mission arrived in Washington, DC, on 12 September 1940 carrying vital items pack- 
aged inside of a black, metal box with the hopes that American scientists could assist 
their British allies in developing new technologies for the war effort. Inside the black 
box was another black box, the magnetron, a small microwave-emitting tube suitable 
for use in radar equipment, which had been modified in recent years from a transpar- 
ent glass housing to an opaque, and therefore ‘black,’ copper housing. 

On a small scale the magnetron was a black box that allowed the Allies greater flex- 
ibility with their radar, but on a larger scale the confrontation of the war itself was a 
veritable black-box theatre in which enemy objects and messages were frequently in- 
tercepted and had to be decoded. The new sciences of behaviourism, game theory, 
operations research, and what would soon be called cybernetics put in place a new 
black-box epistemology in which the decades-old if not the centuries-old traditions of 
critical inquiry, in which objects were unveiled or denaturalized to reveal their inner 
workings - from Descartes’s treatise on method to both the Kantian and Marxian con- 
cepts of critique to the Freudian plumbing of the ego - was replaced by a new ap- 
proach to knowledge, one that abdicated any requirement for penetration into the 
object in question, preferring instead to keep the object opaque and to make all judg- 
ments based on the object’s observable comportment. In short, the behaviourist sub- 
ject is a black-boxed subject. The node in a cybernetic system is a black-boxed node. 
The rational actor in a game theory scenario is a black-boxed actor. 

Warren McCulloch describes the black box at a meeting at Princeton University 
during the winter of 1943-4 attended by Norbert Wiener, Walter Pitts, and others: 


[We] were asked to consider the second of two hypothetical black boxes that the allies 
had liberated from the Germans. No one knew what they were supposed to do or how 
they were to do it. The first box had been opened and [it] exploded. Both had inputs and 
outputs, so labelled. The question was phrased unforgettably: ‘This is the enemy’s ma- 
chine. You always have to find out what it does and how it does it. What shall we do?’° 


War planes often contained technologies such as radar that should not fall into the 
hands of the enemy. To avoid this, such technological devices were often equipped 
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with self-destruction mechanisms. Thus when McCulloch says, in this hypothetical 
scenario, that the first black box exploded, he is referring to the fact that its self- 
destruction mechanism had been triggered. Box number two remained intact, and no 
telling if there would ever be a chance to capture additional boxes with which to experi- 
ment. Thus no attempt could be made to explore the innards of the second box, lest 
they risk a second explosion. Any knowledge to be gained from the second box would 
have to be gained purely via non-invasive observation. The point here is that because 
of these auto-destruct mechanisms, it was inadvisable if not impossible to open up 
devices (black boxes) gleaned from the enemy. The box must stay closed. The box 
must stay black. One must concentrate exclusively on the outside surface of the box, 
its inputs and outputs. 

This is but one historical vignette, of course, yet as this new epistemological frame- 
work developed via what, following Norbert Wiener, Peter Galison calls the Manichean 
sciences and what Tiqqun calls the Cybernetic Hypothesis (cybernetics, operations re- 
search, behaviourism, neutral nets, systems theory, cellular automata, game theory, 
and related disciplines), it became more and more clear that the black box was not 
simply an isolated device. The black box grew to become a constituent element of how 
entities and systems of entities were conceived. ‘[T]he cybernetic philosophy was pre- 
mised on the opacity of the Other,’ writes Galison. ‘We are truly, in this view of the 
world, like black boxes with inputs and outputs and no access to our or anyone else’s 
inner life.” 

It is thus today no longer a question simply of the enemy’s black box, but the black 
boxing of the self, of any node contained in a network of interaction. The enemy’s 
machine is not simply a device in a German airplane, it is ourselves: a call-centre em- 
ployee, a card reader at a security check-point, a piece of software, a genetic sequence, 
a hospital patient. The black box is no longer a cipher waiting to be unveiled and de- 
coded, it is a function defined exclusively through its inputs and outputs. 

Is this the death of Freud and Marx and hermeneutics in general? At the very least 
one might say that Marx’s principle for the commodity has finally come full circle. 
Today, instead of Marx’s famous rational kernel in the mystical shell, one must come 
to grips with a new reality, the rational shell and the mystical kernel, for our skins are al- 
ready tattooed, our shells are keyboards, our surfaces are interactive interfaces that 
selectively allow passage from the absolutely visible exterior to the absolutely opaque 
interior. The shell is rational, even as the kernel remains absolutely illegible. These 
new black boxes are therefore labelled functions because they are nothing but a means 
of relating input to output, they articulate only their exterior grammar, and black box 
their innards. Computer scientists quite proudly, and correctly, call this technique 
‘obfuscation.’ ‘Function’ black boxes include the computer, the protocol interface, 
data objects, and code libraries. RFC 950 on subnetting procedures puts this principle 
quite well: ‘... each host sees its network as a single entity; that is, the network may 
be treated as a “black box” to which a set of hosts is connected.” This new industrial 
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scenario is one in which a great premium is placed on interface, while interiority mat- 
ters very little, assuming of course that everything is in its place and up and running. 
These black boxes have a purely functional being; they do not have essences or tran- 
scendental cores. 

This is why one must invert the logic of Marx’s famous mandate to ‘descend into 
the hidden abode of production.’ In other words, and to repeat: It is no longer a ques- 
tion of illuminating the black box by decoding it, but rather that of functionalizing the 
black box by programming it. To be clear, the point is not to ignore the existence of 
the new black sites of production, from maquiladoras to PC rooms. On the contrary, 
these black sites are part and parcel of the new industrial infrastructure. The point in- 
stead is to describe the qualitative shift in both the nature of production and, perhaps 
more importantly, the nature of the consumer, for only by describing this new struc- 
tural relationship can we begin to speak about the structure of critique. In other words, 
if Marx’s mandate to ‘descend into the hidden abode of production’ was an allegory 
for critique itself, what is the proper allegory for critique today? If neither the descent 
into production nor the illumination of hiddenness is a viable option, what’s left? 

From the student occupations at the New School, to the political tracts circulating 
through the University of California, to Tiqqun and the Invisible Committee and other 
groups, there is a new political posture today, a new political bloc with an acute black- 
box profile. 

The new mantra is: we have no demands. We don’t want political representation. We 
don’t want collective bargaining. We don’t want a seat at the table. We want to leave 
be, to leave being. We have no demands. 

The power behind the ‘no demands’ posture is precisely that it makes no claim 
about power at all. Instead, it seeks to upend the power circuit entirely via political 
non-patticipation. It would be wrong to cast this aside using the typical epithets of cyni- 
cism or nihilism, or even to explain it away using the language of state power versus 
terrorism, which we should remember is the language of Lenin just as much as it is the 
language of Bush, Obama, Sarkozy, and all the rest, for the key to this new political 
stance is in its subtractivism vis-a-vis the dimensions of being. 

Are we not today at the end of a grand declension narrative that began over a 
century ago moving from time to space and now to appearance itself? Is not the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century the moment in which time enters Western 
thought, only to be supplanted after the Second World War by space as a new organiz- 
ing principle? We can speak therefore first of an aesthetics and politics of time, back to 
Hegel and Darwin and Marx to be sure, but also achieving central importance in the 
work of Bergson and Heidegger, even Benjamin with his interest in nostalgia and re- 
production, or Einstein’s scientific treatment of time, or the great 1900 media (as 
Kittler calls them), the phonograph, the cinema, and all the other temporally serial 
recorders of empirical inputs. The subsequent breakthrough of structuralism, then, 
was not so much the elaboration of the linguistic structure, but more the synchronic 
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as such, the anti-temporal, a development so startling that it must only be balanced 
and recuperated with an equally temporal counterpart in the diachronic. 

Nevertheless, if the earlier phase introduced a politics of time, the post-war period 
ushered in a new politics of space. So, by the 1970s and 1980s, we hear of ‘situations’ 
and ‘geographies,’ of ‘territorializations’ and ‘lines of flight,’ of ‘heterotopias’ and ‘oth- 
er spaces,’ of ‘nomadic’ wanderings and ‘temporary autonomous zones,’ fuelled in 
part by Henri Lefebvre’s landmark The Production of Space (1974). And, indeed, it was 
Jameson who put forward the notion that postmodernism is not simply a historical 
periodization but quite literally the spatialization of culture, and hence his more recent 
call for a reinvention of the dialectic itself, not as a so-called engine of history but as an 
engine of spatiality, a ‘spatial dialectic.’ 

This dimensional subtractivism, from time to space, leads to a third step, the poli- 
tics of the singular dimension. Binary in nature, it reduces all politics to the on/off logic 
of appearance and disappearance. These are, of course, the stakes of any periodization 
theory whatsoever, not so much to assert that computers have taken over, or even the 
old vulgar economist truism that the so-called computer revolution is less the rise of 
computing as a new industrial vanguard but the wholesale reorganization of all sectors 
of industry around these new digital devices such that agriculture and logistics and 
medicine and what have you are now equally computerized, but that a certain kind of 
logic (binary, supplementarity, multiplicity, etc.) has come to be associated with a cer- 
tain historical incarnation of the mode of production. The perverse irony, if we can call 
it that, is that today’s binary is ultimately a false binary, for unlike the zeros and ones 
of the computer, which share a basic numeric symmetry at the level of simple arithme- 
tic, the binaries of off-line and online are so radically incompatible that they scarcely 
interface at all, in fact the ‘interface’ between them is defined exclusively through the 
impossibility of interfacing: the positive term carries an inordinate amount of power 
while the negative term carries an extreme burden of invisibility and alterity. Today’s 
politics, then, are a kind of rampant ‘dark Deleuzianism’ in which affirmation of pure 
positivity and the concomitant acceptance of the multiple in all its variegated forms 
(Deleuze’s univocal being as the absolutely singular One, populated with infinite mul- 
tiplicities) results nevertheless in the thing it meant to eradicate: a strict binarism be- 
tween us and them, between the wired world and the dark continents, between state 
power and the terrorists. The ‘no demands’ posture flies in the face of all of this. 

Again, the proposition: the politics of the new millennium are shaping up to be a 
politics not of time or of space but of appearance. So, instead of Debord or Jameson or 
Lefebvre, anew radical syllabus is shaping up today: Virilio’s The Aesthetics of Disappearance, 
Lyotard’s The Inhuman, or Levinas’s On Escape. Instead of a politicization of time or space 
we are witnessing a rise in the politicization of absence- and presence-oriented themes 
such as invisibility, opacity, and anonymity, or the relationship between identifica- 
tion and legibility, or the tactics of non-existence and disappearance, new struggles 
around prevention, the therapeutics of the body, piracy and contagion, informatic 
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capture and the making-present of data (via data mining). It is no coincidence that 
groups like Tiqqun use anonymous umbrella names for their practice. Here is the 
Invisible Committee on the superiority of tactics of opacity over tactics of space: ‘For 
us it’s not about possessing territory. Rather, it’s a matter of increasing the density of the 
communes, of circulation, and of solidarities to the point that the territory becomes 
unreadable, opaque to all authority. We don’t want to occupy the territory, we want to 
be the territory.”° The question here is very clearly not one of territorial ‘autonomy’ 
(Hakim Bey) or a reimagining of space (the Situationists), but rather a question of opac- 
ity and unreadability. As McKenzie Wark writes in his fine book A Hacker Manifesto, 
‘There is a politics of the unrepresentable, a politics of the presentation of the nonne- 
gotiable demand.” Strictly speaking, then, and using the language of ontology, it is not 
simply that a new ‘cultural logic’ has been secreted from the mode of production than 
it is a claim about logic itself (a logic of logic), for logic is the science of appearing, just 
as ontology is the science of being. And to be neat and tidy about things, we ought to 
remember that these new digital devices are all logic machines to begin with. 

Tracking this current from the higher attributes downward, which is to say from 
time to extension (space) to ontics (presence/existence), I shall indulge in that most 
dismal science of prediction, at my own peril to be sure. Sequentially speaking, then, 
after ontics comes ontology. So, in the future, near or far, one might expect to see a 
new politics of being, that is to say not simply a politics of durational or historical au- 
thenticity or territorial dominance or even identification and appearance, but quite 
literally a newfound struggle over what is and what can be. Substitute prevention with 
preemption. Substitute the activist mantra ‘no one is illegal’ with ‘no being is illegal.’ Not 
just skirmishes over the politics of the body (which in the overdeveloped world have 
been evacuated to nothingness by all the limp affectivists with their body modifications 
and designer pharmaceuticals), but struggles over the politics of being. This will not re- 
semble the twentieth-century critiques around essentialism and anti-essentialism, for 
post-Fordism put an end to that discussion once and for all, leaving us wondering 
whether we really want what we wished for. It will be a materialist politics to be sure, 
but also at the same time an immaterial or idealist war in which that old spectre of the 
‘thought crime’ will certainly rear its ugly head again, and people will be put in jail for 
ideas and forms and scripts and scriptures (which is already happening in and around 
the new regime of digital copyright and the aggressive policing of immaterial property 
rights), And perhaps the future is already here, as the ‘source fetishists’ are already run- 
ning rampant, be they the champions of the open-source movement, or those bio- 
prospecting for new genetic sources deep within the Amazon jungle, or those mining 
for consumer essences deep within the Amazon website. 

What this means for criticism is another question altogether. The determining as- 
pect of the dialectic today is not so much contradiction as such or synthesis or nega- 
tion or even the group of terms related to becoming, process, or historicity, but rather 
that of the asymmetrical binary, a binary so lopsided that it turns into a kind of policed 
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monism, so lopsided that the subjugated term is practically non-existent, and that syn- 
thesis itself is a mirage, a mere pseudo-technique floated with the understanding it 
will be recouped, like a day trader floating a short-term investment. As Godard fa- 
mously said: this is not a just image, this is just an image. So if anything can be learned 
from the present predicament it might be that a practical non-existence can emerge from 
a being that is practically non-existent, that subtractive being (n - 1) might be the only 
thing today that capitalism cannot eventually co-opt. 

To end, we shall not say that there is a new blackness. We shall not ratify the rise of 
the obscure and the fall of the transparent. But we do not decry the reverse, either. We 
simply withdraw from the decision to ask the question. Instead we ask: What is this 
eternity? What is this black box - this black bloc - that fills the world with husks and 
hulls and camouflage and crime? Is it our enemy, or are we on the side of it? Is this just 
a new kind of nihilism? Not at all. It is the purest form of love. 
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13 Biophilosophy for the 21st Century 


EUGENE THACKER 


Soul-Meat-Pattern 


There have only ever been three approaches to thinking about life: soul, meat, and pat- 
tern. Within this trinity is everything deemed to be animate, living, and vital. ‘Soul’ is 
not just the Scholastic, theological, personal soul, but the Aristotelian principle of life 
(psyche), the principle of its organization. The vegetative soul of plants, the animate 
and sensate soul of animals, and the rational soul of human beings. The hierarchy of 
souls is not unlike the Great Chain of Being, a biological theology of divide-and- 
hierarchize. By contrast, ‘meat’ is brute matter, unthinking mechanism, the clockwork 
organism, the bête machine described by Descartes - animal or machine, it makes no 
difference. Mechanism is, in a sense, a thinking about life as meat, and meat as lifeless 
(the life that is lifeless is meat or machine). Finally, distinct from ‘soul’ and ‘meat’ is a 
third approach, that of ‘pattern.’ It would seem that the emphasis on pattern is a dis- 
tinctly postmodern phenomenon, the terrain of cybernetics, information theory, and 
self-organization. But this is only part of the story. Again, Aristotle the biologist equates 
form (eidos) and ‘soul’ as the distinguishing mark between the plant, the animal, and 
the human; it is in their mode of organization, how they self-actualize in time (af it 
moves, it’s alive’), Yet, Aristotle is linked to contemporary self-organization research in 
that neither can explain how organization occurs, other than to reiterate that the 
whole is more than the sum of its parts. 

Thus, ‘soul,’ ‘meat,’ and ‘pattern’ form a trinity. The trinity is also a triptych: soul in 
the centre, meat on the right-hand side, and on the left, pattern. An image of thought 
that continuously switches, swaps, displaces, and replaces the place-holder that de- 
fines life: from psyche to mechanism and animal electricity to the ‘gemmules’ and ‘pan- 
gens’ to DNA and the ‘code of life’ However, these three approaches do not form a 
periodization, with Aristotle’s psyche followed by Descartes’s clockwork body followed 
by the genetic code. Instead, as a trinity-triptych, they form a kind of portrait, a face, a 
faciality, a field of black holes and white walls, within which and upon which is often 
written: ‘life is that whose essence can be deduced and yet whose essence escapes all 
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deduction’ - soul-meat-pattern. Each of these posits a central, universal, external prin- 
ciple of organization that culminates in the living, the organism, a life-force. We can 
simply refer to this as the principle of life, the central concept that structures a whole 
field of investigation. Each approach differs in its place-holders, but there continues to 
be a transcendental locus that minimally guarantees a description of life, something 
that enables one to point and say ‘over there’ (or perhaps, ‘it’s alive ... alive!’ or again, 
‘shoot anything with more than two legs!’). In positing such principles of organization, 
the soul-meat-pattern triptych also articulates boundaries: living-non-living, organic- 
inorganic, animate-inanimate, but also animal-machine, human-animal, human-savage, 
species, races, populations, and genomes. We can refer to this practice as boundaries of 
articulation. Together, the principle of life and the boundaries of articulation are the two 
methods through which the West has ceaselessly reinvented its thinking about life. 


Extrinsic Life 


There is an inward-turning and an outward-turning aspect of this thinking. The in- 
ward-turning divides, orders, and interrelates species and types; the outward-turning 
manages boundaries and positions the living against the non-living, making possible 
an instrumentality, a standing-reserve. The inward-turning aspect is metabolic, in that 
it processes, filters, and differentiates itself internally; it is the breakdown and produc- 
tion of biomolecules, the organization of the organs, the genesis of species and races. 
The outward-turning aspect is immunologic, for it manages boundaries, exchanges, 
and passages; it is the self-non-self distinction, the organism exchanging with its envi- 
ronment, sensing its milieu, the individual body living in proximity to other bodies. 
Nevertheless, there is always something that complicates both aspects. The inward- 
turning aspect is just fine until the outward-turning aspect loses its grip on things. 
Epidemics are an example. An epidemic cannot be limited to the individual organism, 
for its very nature is to pass between organisms, and increasingly, to pass across spe- 
cies borders (and national borders), What is the unit of analysis for an epidemic? 
Likewise, the outward-turning aspect is able to manage boundaries without problems 
until the inward-turning aspect is discovered to be an illusion. For instance, if the 
outward-turning aspect is that which posits the individual organism as distinct from 
its environment, therefore enabling an instrumental relationship, a standing reserve, 
what then is the inward-turning aspect? We would assume that it is the whole spec- 
trum of understanding about that organism - its biological, physiological, cognitive 
processes. But isn’t each of these really a nested, outward-turning aspect in itself? 
What are the systems, networks, and pathways of the organism if not nested layers of 
the outward-turning aspect? The inward-turning and outward-turning aspects thus 
complicate each other ceaselessly, and it is therefore not inaccurate to describe their 
relationship, as Gilles Deleuze does, as one of folding (in-folding, out-folding, an em- 
bryology having nothing to do with ‘development’). 
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Soul-meat-pattern — again, this is not a telos, as if to imply that genetic and informa- 
tion technologies are the most advanced mode of inward- and outward-turning. Yet, 
in a time of networks, swarms, and multitudes, it would seem that the third approach 
- that of ‘pattern’ - is today dominant in the life sciences (genetics, genomics), health 
care (biotechnology industry), technology (a-life, artificial intelligence, networks), 
war (bioterror, emerging epidemics) and even alternative scientific viewpoints (bio- 
complexity, emergence).' A new, vital pattern pervades systems of all kinds - global 
economies, social systems, immigration patterns, information exchanges, mobile and 
wireless communications, and so forth. Despite this, have we rid ourselves of the 
divide-and-hierarchize mentality of thinking about life? Is ‘pattern’ simply the new 
‘soul’? Traditionally, these questions about the principle of life come under the domain 
of the philosophy of biology. But what would it mean to invert the philosophy of biol- 
ogy? What would it mean to invert this thinking (soul-meat-pattern) and this dualistic 
method (principles of life, boundaries of articulation), and consider instead a biophi- 
losophy? Perhaps it is precisely ‘life itself’ that is the problem, not the aim or the goal. 
Instead of considering the intrinsic properties of life, what about considering life as 
extrinsic, as always going outside of itself? Instead of centring life (an essence, an orga- 
nizing principle), what about considering life at the peripheries — extrinsic life, a life al- 
ways going outside of itself, peripheral life? 


Biophilosophy versus Philosophy of Biology 


What, then, is biophilosophy? To begin with, biophilosophy is not the same as the 
philosophy of biology. What is usually referred to as the philosophy of biology has both 
a syntagmatic and a paradigmatic side to it, a horizontal and vertical dimension. The 
horizontal dimension is the elucidation of universal characteristics of the organism, 
which are perceived to be part of its essence or principle of organization (growth and 
decay, reproduction and development, evolutionary adaptation), The vertical dimen- 
sion is the development of this thinking historically in Western thought, from Aristotle, 
to natural history, to Darwinian evolution, to the new synthesis in genetics and bio- 
chemistry. In general, the philosophy of biology highlights and extends the philosoph- 
ical dimensions of biological knowledge. Issues pertaining to evolution, biological 
determinism, dualism, mechanism, and teleology may be considered in the context of 
the life sciences such as comparative anatomy, physiology, genetics, biochemistry, em- 
bryology, germ theory, and developmental systems theory. The philosophy of biology 
informs the three approaches to thinking about life mentioned above: soul-meat- 
pattern. The philosophy of biology also undertakes the twofold method of identifying 
a principle of life and boundaries of articulation. It can be understood as an attempt to 
pose the question ‘Is the living different from the non-living?’ - an ontological ques- 
tion - in the context of another question, ‘Is the study of the living (biology) different 
from other fields of study?’ - an epistemological question. 
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Is biophilosophy simply the opposite of the philosophy of biology? Not quite. Bio- 
philosophy is certainly a critique of the triptych of philosophy of biology. But it is also 
a way of moving through the soul-meat-pattern approach, while taking with it the 
radicality of the ontological questions that are posed and that often get reduced to 
epistemological concerns over classification. Whereas the philosophy of biology is con- 
cerned with articulating a concept of ‘life’ that would describe the essence of life, 
biophilosophy is concerned with articulating those things that ceaselessly transform 
life. For biophilosophy, life = multiplicity. Whereas the philosophy of biology proceeds by 
the derivation of universal characteristics for all life, biophilosophy proceeds by draw- 
ing out the network of relations that always take the living outside itself, an extrinsic 
diagram as opposed to intrinsic characteristics. Whereas the philosophy of biology 
(especially in the twentieth century) has been increasingly concerned with reducing 
life to number (from mechanism to genetics), biophilosophy sees a different kind of 
number, one that runs through life (a combinatoric, proliferating number, the num- 
ber of graphs, groups, and sets). Whereas the philosophy of biology renews mecha- 
nism in order to purge itself of all vitalism (‘vitalism’ is one of the curse words of 
biology), biophilosophy renews vitalism in order to purge it of all theology (and in this 
sense number is vitalistic). 


‘A Life’ Not A-Life 


The difficulty with the philosophy of biology - as with nearly all philosophical think- 
ing of ‘the animal’ - is to resist the anthropomorphism of our thinking about life. The 
approach of the philosophy of biology, the approach of soul-meat-pattern, centres and 
raises up the concept of the human so that it is not only isomorphic with life, but so 
that it may rise above life (‘life itself as the pinnacle and ‘mere life’ as the base or foun- 
dation). This has a number of effects on our thinking about life, for it simultaneously 
places the human at the top of the Great Chain while also reserving a qualitatively 
distinct, non-animal place for the human. This is the tired drama of the human, at 
once partaking of the animal, natural, biological world, and yet incessantly striving 
above and beyond it, producing abstract knowledge-systems, constructing world and 
life, aspiring for the spiritual (recall Heidegger’s thesis concerning animality: the stone 
is worldless, the animal is poor-in-world, and the human is world-building). It isa 
drama that is by turns tragic and absurdist. Contemporary bio-art practices can be un- 
derstood as a commentary on this drama, producing dadaist mammals, extra ears, pigs 
with wings, activist crops, and ‘fuzzy biological sabotage.” 

Biophilosophy implies a critique of all anthropomorphic conceptions of life. But is 
it possible to think this non-anthropomorphic life? Are we determined yet again to 
supplant an old term (‘pattern’) with a new one (‘multiplicity’)? The problem is not 
simply a nominalist one, not simply a game of logic; the problem is the very relation 
between ‘life’ and ‘thought’ (both Georges Canguilhem and Michel Foucault note that 
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the most accurate concept of life would be life itself). Biophilosophy is an approach to 
non-human life, non-organic life, anonymous life, indefinite life - what Deleuze calls 
‘alife’ The trick is to undo conventional biological thinking from within. Biophilosophy 
focuses on those modes of biological life that simultaneously escape their being exclu- 
sively biological life: microbes, epidemics, endosymbioses, parasitism, swarms, packs, 
flocks, a-life, genetic algorithms, biopathways, smart dust, smartmobs, netwars - there 
is a whole bestiary that asks us to think the life-multiplicity relation. 


Life Is X 


The central question of the philosophy of biology has to do with an essence of life, a 
‘principle of life.’ What is life? Life is X - whatever X happens to be: eidos, mechanism, 
life-force, selection, code. The concept of ‘life itself’ promoted by geneticists during 
the post-Second World War era (the genetic ‘coding problem’) was a renewal of a con- 
cept articulated by Aristotle in De anima as well as his ‘biological’ treatises. The implica- 
tion of the very concept of ‘life itself’ is that ‘life’ is One. Whatever it is, life is one thing, 
essentially one thing, for otherwise we could not say, ‘Life is X.’ Even when life reveals 
its contradictory nature, that contradiction is the ineffable key to life An example is 
animal motility. Aristotle posed the question. ‘What makes the animal go?’ - that is, 
from where does its energy come? The problem was picked up by the application of 
thermodynamics to animal physiology, with talk of animal ‘electricity’ and ‘irritability’ 
and ‘vital forces.’ Soon there was an ineffable ‘life force’ coursing through the animal, 
enabling it to counter the laws of thermodynamics. 

Today a similar process is happening with studies in self-organization and emer- 
gence. The question has changed, but its form of the problem is the same: ‘How do 
simple local actions produce complex global patterns?’ The effects of self-organization 
can be analysed forever (e.g., ‘ant colony optimization’) and they can be applied to com- 
puter science (e.g., computer graphics in film, telecommunications routing). But a 
central mysticism is produced at its core, for if there is no external, controlling fac- 
tor (environment, genes, blueprints), then how can there be control at all? Again, ‘life 
itself’ the ineffable, the absent centre. In this sense life follows the laws of thought: it 
is self-identical (whatever is living continues to be so until it ceases to be living), non- 
contradictory (something cannot both be living and non-living), and either is or is not 
(something either is or is not living, there is no grey zone to life), It is in this sense that 
‘life’ and ‘thought’ find their common meeting point. Biophilosophy implies a critique 
of the dialectics of ‘life itself.’ It abandons the concept of ‘life itself’ that is forever 
caught between the poles of nature and culture, biology and technology, human and 
machine. Instead, it develops concepts that always cut across and that form networks: 
the molecular, multiplicity, becoming-animal, life-resistance, and so forth. But the 
point is not to simply repeat deleuzianisms, but rather to invent or diverge: the auton- 
omy of affect, germinal life, wetwares, prevital transductions, organismic soft control, 
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abstract sex, molecular invasions, geophilosophy, and what Deleuze calls ‘the mathe- 
matico-biological systems of differenc/tiation.”’ 


Being, Time, Number 


The philosophy of biology is an epistemological endeavour, while biophilosophy is an 
ontological one. The philosophy of biology asks, ‘Which category?’; biophilosophy 
asks, ‘Affected or affecting?’ Biophilosophy ceaselessly spins out ontologies, none of 
them final, none of them lasting. An example is the following: perhaps what 
Heidegger pointed to as the defining philosophical concern of modernity - Being or 
dasein — has permutated into one of the guiding concerns of the new millennium: the 
problematic of ‘life itself’ or the zoe/bios distinction. We are no longer worried about 
the grand metaphysical concerns of Being, Time, and the One. Biophilosophy is a 
permutation and transmutation of these concerns - not Being but the problematic 
of ‘life itself,’ a concern that asks us to rethink the concept of the vital and vitalism. 
Similarly, the concern with Time has become an interest in variation, transformation, 
change - difference and repetition (the repetition of the different and the difference 
of each repetition). The contemporary interest in the event, becoming, and the virtu- 
al-actual pair are further variations of this. Finally, the imperative of the One - that 
Being is One, that Time is One, that the subject is singular, that identity is the identi- 
fication of the One, even the strange sameness of the Other in ethical thought - all of 
this asks us to pose the question: what would we have to do to the concept of ‘num- 
ber’ to think beyond the One-many dichotomy? This is the question posed by 
Deleuze’s Difference and Repetition, but it is already there in Plato’s Parmenides — Hair, 
mud, and dirt. Is there a concept of multiplicity that moves beyond the One-many? 
Could sucha concept resist a simple denunciation of ‘number’ (quantity versus quality, 
extensity versus intensity, explication versus implication)? If there is a concept of 
number that runs throughout multiplicity (a proliferative, pervasive number), and if 
multiplicity is related to life, is there a living number - a vitalist matheme - that would 
move out of the philosophy of biology’s trinity of soul-meat-pattern? Instead of what 
Alain Badiou calls the split between the quantitative and qualitative, the closed and 
the open, ‘number and animal,’ is there an animal number? Being, Time, and the One 
thus get recombined as ‘life itself,’ becoming, and number, which in turn ask us to 
consider or reconsider vitalism, the virtual, and multiplicity. 


Other-than-Life 


The philosophy of biology poses the question, ‘What is life?’ In doing so, however, it 
rarely asks the inverse question, ‘What is not-life?’ Certainly, death is not-life. But so is 
the rock, the chair, the clouds. What about the computer, lunch, or a nation-state, 
are they not-life as well? What about a doll? Memories? There is a whole negative 
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classification of not-life implied in the positive question, ‘What is life?’ Better yet, 
rather than the question of what is not-life, we can pose the question of the life that 
becomes not-life, an other-than-life, a becoming-non-living. Four, preliminary, exam- 
ples follow. 


1 Swarm Intelligence 


‘Swarm intelligence’ is a term currently used to describe an interdisciplinary research 
field that combines the biological studies of ‘social insects’ with computer science 
(especially software algorithms and multi-agent systems).’ Just as a group of insects 
that are individually ‘dumb’ are able to collectively self-organize and forage for a food 
source or build a nest, so can simple software programs or robots self-organize in 
groups and carry out complex tasks. This local actions-global patterns approach is said 
to display ‘intelligent’ or purposeful behaviour at the global level. But we can also 
question and repurpose the term ‘swarm intelligence,’ for the tendency in this think- 
ing is to always search for a higher-level unity which would be the guarantee of orga- 
nization and order. 

Call it a ‘superorganism’ or a ‘hive mind,’ the implication is that purposeful activity 
can only occur through a process of meta-individualizing all group phenomena, sub- 
jecting the many-as-many to a renewed concept of the One. Action must come after 
individuation, not vice versa. However, the unique thing about insect swarms and 
other animal groups (packs, flocks, schools) is not just that there is no leader, but that 
there is something akin to a fully distributed control. Thus, the political paradox of 
insect societies - how to understand this balance between control and emergence, 
sovereignty and multiplicity? And thus the paradoxical question of the field of swarm in- 
telligence — can it be coded? Can one, in fact, engineer distributed control? Or are we 
stuck at the level of passive observers, limited in our ability to identify swarm intelli- 
gence, but helpless to enact it? What would have to be done to the concept of action in 
order to make of swarm intelligence a political concept? If there is a swarm intelli- 
gence, the ‘intelligence’ would surely have to be a frustratingly anonymous, non- 
anthropomorphic intelligence, the intelligence of ‘a life.’ 


2 Headless Animality 


The philosophy of biology is not only concerned with the unity of life (‘Life is X’), but 
it ties this unity to the individual organism. Whether in natural history’s classifica- 
tions, Darwinian speciation, or the study of genomes, biology always begins from the 
individual. The individual is the starting point, the basic unit of study. Throughout all 
these levels, the organism has remained central. Organisms not only form species, but 
they are also formed by molecules and cells; organisms are the ideal point of mediation 
between the microscopic and macroscopic views of life. Thus, it is no surprise to find 
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philosophy raising the human above the animal based on the comparison of indi- 
vidual organisms. For Aristotle, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau the individual 
organism is the most basic unit through which the human is raised above the animal, 
the beast, the savage. This is especially the case when groups are concerned. 

Here insects are the privileged case study, perhaps the paradigmatic case of the not- 
human. Indeed, political thought has often contrasted the human and the insect pre- 
cisely on this point. Hobbes notes that while both humans and insects are ‘social,’ only 
humans can lay down rights to establish a sovereign. Marx notes that insects also pro- 
duce and build, but humans are able to abstract and plan before building. Thus, even 
groups are individuals. Groups are composed of individuals that pre-exist them, and 
groups themselves form meta-individuals (‘species,’ ‘races’). 

There are also extrinsic group animals, the multiplicity-animals of packs, flocks, 
swarms. Yes, swarms can be understood to be composed of individual insects. But 
what if swarms, packs, and so on are actually inversions of the organism? What if they 
are instances in which the many pre-exist the One? An army ant swarm does have a 
morphogenetic aspect to it: there is a swarm front, a bivouac, and branching paths. 
But swarms, packs, flocks, and schools are also defined precisely by their shapeless- 
ness and formlessness. They have no ‘head’ let alone a ‘face.’ They are headless ani- 
mals, acephalous animality. They are animality without head or tail, polysensory, 
poly-affective, ‘amorphous but coordinated.” 


3 Molecular Molecules 


To begin with, we can suggest that molecules are not ‘molecular.’ As nonsensical as this 
sounds, it is important to understand the molecule as one in a whole series of units of 
composition and analysis: the organism, the organ, the tissue, the cell, the molecule. 
Each science of life is not just a noun (anatomy, biology) but also a verb (‘anatomizing,’ 
‘biologizing’) in which the living is both analysed and built up. What is the smallest unit 
of composition? This is also the first unit of analysis. Building up, breaking down. The 
process of individuation is central to thinking about life, whether it be about the ‘build- 
ing blocks of life’ or the ‘code of life.’ 

There are always ‘powers of ten’ in biology, a huge, ontological microscope that 
stratifies individuals (the ‘DNA makes RNA makes proteins, and proteins make us’ 
mantra of molecular genetics). But what if all this has nothing to do with scale, or with 
strata, or with layering? There is a whole forgotten history of molecular biology which 
de-emphasizes the search for ‘the’ molecules (proteins or nucleic acids), and instead 
focuses on the relationality of molecules, their network dynamics, their temporal exis- 
tence on the ‘edge of chaos’ (biocomplexity). On the one hand, biology tells us that 
molecules build up and break down (some proteins break down molecules, others 
build up). But, on the other hand, a cursory look at microbes shows us the radical hori- 
zontality of molecules: symbiotic bacteria, contagious viruses, and horizontal gene 
transfer between microbes. 
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An epidemic is molecular, but it is also social, technological, economic, political. 
Networks of infection, yes, but also networks of contagion, transportation, vaccination, 
quarantine, and surveillance. This compression of networks, this topological intensifi- 
cation, is not the result of molecules, but it is ‘molecular.’ This microbial life has noth- 
ing to do with scale (micro- versus macro-), but it is at once local and global. Even the 
common biological processes of gene expression, cell metabolism, and membrane 
signalling routinely create linkages and relations (microbe-animal-human), or rather, 
they produce univocity-through-assemblages. 


4 Lifelike Death 


We speak excitedly about the ways that new technologies are ‘lifelike,’ meaning the 
way that technology - something devoid of life - is able to display characteristics or 
behaviours that for us approximate life. But it is never clear if the lifelike is a category 
of representation (the lifelike quality of the ‘oval portrait’), performance (‘never mind 
the man behind the curtain’), or simulation (‘what is real, Neo?’), Our own obsession 
is to constantly desire and yet worry about the lifelike: we want our phones to speak 
to us, but only if they say the right things. In popular culture, science fiction repeat- 
edly plays out these scenarios where we produce a technical life in our own image, a 
fusion of technology and life in which the human constantly reproduces itself. Perhaps 
another approach to the lifelike is not to do with life or technology at all, but the life- 
likeness of death. There is, in fact, a whole demonology of the lifelike to be considered. 
In popular culture, genre horror gives us many examples of lifelike death: zombies 
(the living dead), vampires (the undead), the phantasm (the disembodied spirit), and 
the demon (the possessed life). This is the lifelikeness of life passing away, going be- 
yond itself, exiting itself. It is no mistake that these figures of lifelike death are often 
inhabited by fearfully ambivalent agents: viruses infecting the living dead, the ‘bad 
blood’ of the vampire, the phantasm enslaving my memory, and the demonic tearing 
of soul from body. Lifelike death is not the celebratory lifelikeness of our intelligent 
machines, but the ambivalent attitude towards a life that should not be living, an un- 
holy life. This lifelike death is aporetic life: the dead that walk, the immortal being that 
is also the basest of animals (bats, rats), the materialized spirit, the familiar face dis- 
torted beyond recognition. Perhaps there is a technoscientific side to this after all. For, 
would not the limit-case of lifelike death be the point at which the organic can no 
longer be distinguished from the inorganic, the material from the immaterial? This is 
the domain of nanotechnology, the idea of inorganic life, programmable matter, an 
undiscovered ‘occult media.’ 


Ancient Life (or The Biology of Cthulhu) 


‘Biophilosophy for the twenty-first century’ is an ambiguous statement. Biophilosophy 
does not begin with information networks, biotechnologies, nanotechnologies, or 
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intelligent software. In a sense, Presocratic thinking is biophilosophical thinking. 
Heraclitus refers to a non-organic life in his three examples of fire (formlessness in 
identity), flows (stepping into the river), and the body (stability through growth and 
decay) - a common logos to all change. His opposite — but in many ways his comple- 
ment — is Parmenides, whose concept of the All-One attempts to comprehend multi- 
plicity as another form of univocity. And then there are the Greek atomists, particles 
infinitely dense and mobile. 

Immediately a dissenting point is raised: Are we not being reductive in our concept 
of life, as if life were only biological life, and not social, cultural, economic, religious 
and political life as well? Indeed, is not the problem the way in which biological and 
biomedical life has come to be the foundation of our emerging ‘biopolitical’ regimes? 
This ‘bare life’ serves as the alpha and the omega of social and political life, at once 
safeguarding the security of ‘the population’ while also producing a state of exception, 
a state of emergency, in which ‘bare life’ is both under attack and the object of pre- 
emptive strikes. Undoubtedly. This cordons off, however, our ability to think about life 
within the chess match between disciplines. To the scientist who says, ‘Life is genetic 
code’ the sociologist says, ‘Life is the discriminatory implementation of genetics.’ To 
the physicist who says, ‘Life is the self-organization of matter and energy,’ the political 
scientist says, ‘Life is the struggle between human groups to instrumentalize natural 
resources.’ The humanities professor says, ‘Life is the set of metaphors we forget are 
metaphors,’ while the engineer designs ‘programmable matter’ and ‘smart dust.’ Once 
in a while, there are synergistic couplings, noisesome cross-talk that produces mon- 
sters: in the 1980s there was talk of chaos, in the 1990s talk of complexity, and crossing 
the millennium there was talk of networks. Or so the story goes. Perhaps we would 
like to do away with disciplines; and yet, for all the talk of ‘third cultures’ we still find 
the two cultures in the most banal, everyday instances. 

This is not a manifesto. All the same, concerning biophilosophy there are a number 
of misconceptions to address. Biophilosophy is not a naive embrace of ‘life,’ a belief in 
the altruistic holism of all life on the planet. It is, however, a rigorous questioning of 
the twofold method of the philosophy of biology (principle of life, boundaries of articula- 
tion), and the divisions that are produced from this. Biophilosophy always asks, ‘What 
relations are precluded in such-and-such a division, in such-and-such a classification?’ 
Biophilosophy is not and should not be simply another name for self-organization, emer- 
gence, or complexity. Although there is a fertile exchange between philosophy and 
biology on this point, it is clear that the sciences of complexity are unable to think 
both ontologically and politically as well. More often than not, they create a new por- 
trait of nature (a non-linear, meta-stable, complex nature), or worse, they subsume all 
non-natural elements under this new nature (thus, free markets and/or ‘democracy’ 
are self-organizing and therefore inevitable), Not everything comes under the domain 
of biophilosophy, but at the same time one of biophilosophy’s major concerns is the 
supposed foundationalism of biology and the biological-biomedical definitions of life. 
Biophilosophy is not simply a new vitalism, arguing for the ineffability and irreducibility 
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of life’s description. Yet, this is perhaps the most frustrating and ambivalent aspect of 
biophilosophy. Biophilosophy is an attempt to draw out a political ontology, but it is 
also politically agonistic, even apathetic. There is no ressentiment in biophilosophy; only 
a commitment to a ‘vital politics’ accompanied by this ‘molecular-wide’ perspective. 
Biophilosophy picks up and reinvigorates the ontological questions left behind by the 
philosophy of biology: Why ‘life’? 
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14 Algebra of Identity: 
Skin of Wind, Skin of Streams, 
Skin of Shadows, Skin of Vapour 


D, FOX HARRELL 


Introduction and Braiding 


Here I braid three cords together: identity, algebra, and poetry. Identity is the subject 
matter, algebra is a tool for representing sign systems of fluid identity, poetry is used as 
the enactment of the view of identity described with the algebra. I also use algebra to 
aid in the development of computational techniques for implementing a system that 
generates prose poetry in response to a user’s prompts — a call and response form that 
is thematically fixed but variable in particular expression and metaphor. 

The subtitle of this chapter, ‘Skin of Wind, Skin of Streams, Skin of Shadows, Skin of 
Vapour,’ is meant to evoke a restricted notion of identity and the insubstantiality of 
that notion. A focus on skin is obsessive and solipsistic. Iam expected to write about it 
in a chapter on identity. When ethnic identity is made binary and colourized, we talk 
in bodily terms, of skin. It is evocative — it is a membrane, protecting, projecting, coat- 
ing, an exterior, a superficial, obvious, and immense organ. I shall not disappoint these 
expectations of skin obsession, but when I write of the traits of ethnic identification 
these are just symbols for a classification-based conception of social identity. 

Wind whips, shrieks, or is unnoticeable. Streams bear small creatures below rocks, 
rush with energy and transparency. Shadows obscure, cool, relax. Vapour moistens, 
hides, causes ships to crash, is fluid but hangs in the ether. If we can imagine these four 
skins, we can also imagine skin of tangled roots, illicit loves, unscratched itches, 
crossed senses, angels, or demons. I shall get back to this later. 

What I wish to conjure is a sense of the fleeting nature and contingency of classifi- 
cation-based identity as it is typically conceived of. I propose explanations for why 
some current notions of identity seem damaging and discuss alternative ways to ad- 
dress this issue. My belief is in internalizing and exposing this very contingency, ac- 
cepting this as the reality in how we perceive ourselves, others, and the concept of 
identity as a whole. 

In beginning, I would like to motivate the discussion of identity. 
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Identity 


Jacques Derrida’s version of deconstruction is one of the most influential schools of 
thought among young academic critics. It is salutary in that it focuses on the political 
power of rhetorical oppositions - of tropes and metaphors in binary oppositions like 
white/black, good/bad, male/female, machine/nature, ruler/ruled, reality/appearance - 
showing how these operations sustain hierarchical world views by devaluing the second 
terms as something subsumed under the first. 

Cornel West’ 


.. black men and white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics — will be able 
to join hands and sing in the words of that old Negro spiritual: ‘Free at last! Free at last!’ 
Martin Luther King Jr’ 


It is crucial to be cognizant of the network of forces determining your identity. 
Although it is not possible to regulate one’s identity, it is necessary to be one of the 
forces contributing to its expression. Since even ‘objective facts’ can be viewed from 
innumerable perspectives we can utilize so-called objective historical knowledge and 
its impact upon identity formation in ways that support self-empowered living; this is 
a functional view of identity. Functionalism means fluidity in a world where dualist 
classification systems inhabit even oppositional strategies to prejudice such as Aimé 
Césaire’s seductive song of negritude, or Judy Chicago’s well-appointed ‘The Dinner 
Party.’* A functional view is inherently going to be assailed as constructionist fiction, 
and yet, a view that intends to transcend the quagmire of dualist identity using a strat- 
egy of essential ‘sameness’ is going to be assailed equally. Consider the following ex- 
ample: Alison Saar, Sam Gilliam, and Martin Puryear are three artists found in the same 
categorized section of ARTODAY,’ a book on contemporary art. Regarding Alison Saar, 
the author, Edward Lucie-Smith writes, ‘Alison Saar has also looked at African fetish 
statues as a source of inspiration ... The problem with all these attempts to make a new 
Africa in America is that the spectator is aware of the artist’s self-consciousness, of an 
attempt to create a kind of “primitivism” which doesn’t come into existence spontane- 
ously.’ Of Sam Gilliam, the same author writes, ‘Gilliam is, and has always been, an 
abstract painter, whose work eschews overt symbolism ... Gilliam has caused consider- 
able irritation amongst African-American militants, and has sometimes been accused 
of “Uncle Tom-ism” because of his insistence on being judged purely as an artist, not 
as a generic representative of minority culture’ And of Martin Puryear, the author 
writes, ‘Martin Puryear, now perhaps the most celebrated African-American sculptor, 
is similarly insistent, despite the fact that he is one of the few African-American artists 
who has direct experience of Africa ... Attempts to align his work with African artifacts 
have been made by enthusiastic critics, but seem fruitless in the face of Puryear’s own 
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statement that, when in Africa, he felt like an outsider - not part of the customs of the 
people among whom he lived.’ 

This collection of statements, representative of a tendency in critical writing about 
art, promotes the stance that the racial identity assigned to the three artists takes pre- 
cedence over the content and formal issues of the work by placing these artists all in 
the ‘Racial Minorities’ section in the book (which happened to be the second to last 
section, the last being ‘Feminist and Gay’). The organization of the book indicates 
Lucie-Smith’s hierarchical view of the relative importance of different groups of 
artists. New York artists deserve their own section (which does not include artists 
from New York that happen to be of racial minority groups), and British artists are 
important enough to be segmented by content, hence a section on ‘British Figurative 
Painting,’ as opposed to ethnic identity. Curiously, and contradictorily, the author si- 
multaneously racially classifies these artists, emphasizes racial debates surrounding 
these artists, and denies these artists self-determination in assertions of heritage. The 
African-American artist cannot be seen non-racially, but can only be seen as an African- 
American artist who wishes to be seen non-racially. At the same time, the African- 
American artist cannot be seen in connection with any ancient historical tradition or 
culture, as such attempts are ‘self-conscious or tenuous.’ 

With such forces seeking to constrain social and individual conceptions of people, 
it is imperative to seek techniques and perspectives capable of disarming such con- 
straints. The dominant categories such as ‘white’ are unmarked, invisible, in their 
dominance in the ARTODAY example cited above. But reliance upon the binary rela- 
tionships imposed by marked versus unmarked categories is not exercised only from 
the top of the hierarchy down. Many times even socially aware and proactive groups 
define themselves and their relationships to others in binary terms: black, white, ma- 
jority, minority, patriarchy, oppressed, white-privileged, affirmative-actioned. A world 
of binaries is concrete and actionable. Humans have a need to classify, yet when it 
comes to identity politics binary and discrete classification reinforces systems of social 
oppression. Sociologists Geoffrey Bowker and Susan Leigh Star emphasize this point in 
their 1999 book Sorting Things Out: Classification and Its Consequences:° 


Each standard and each category valorizes some point of view and silences another. This 
is not inherently a bad thing - indeed it is inescapable. But it is an ethical choice, and as 
such it is dangerous - not bad, but dangerous. For example, the decision of the US. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to classify some races and classes as desirable for 
U.S. residents, and others as not, resulted in a quota system which valued affluent people 
from Northern and Western Europe over those (especially the poor) from Africa or South 
America. The decision to classify students by their standardized achievement and apti- 
tude tests valorizes some kinds of knowledge skills and renders other kinds invisible ... 
For any individual, group or situation, classifications and standards give advantage or 
they give suffering. 
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Aside from the problems introduced via the marked/unmarked dichotomy, we are also 
always left with phenomena that fail to be classified when subjected to discrete mea- 
sures. In the racialized world of black versus white, the catch-all category of ‘other’ is 
typically understood in terms of whether the current person under consideration is 
more blacklike or whitelike, or as an Indian-American colleague encountered while 
travelling through rural Colorado said of himself, ‘You ain’t black, you ain’t white, so 
what is you?’ 

Dualities carry power and have long informed diverse agendas ranging from the 
software/hardware split in the von Neumann architecture in computer science’ to 
anti-racist ideology in groups like the Black Panther Party. (Bobby Seale, co-founder of 
the Black Panther Party, described the strategic use of essential classifications and black 
nationalism as a necessary political response to oppressive social conditions and as a 
stepping stone on the path towards a society embracing broader humanist values.)* In 
the course of illuminating ‘possible origins of cybernetic theory in African culture, 
ways that black people have negotiated the rise of cybernetic technology in the West, 
and the confluence of these histories in the lived experience of the African diaspora,’ 
Professor Ron Eglash notes that: 


Opposition to racism has often been composed through two totalizing, essentialist strat- 
egies: sameness and difference. For example, Mudimbe (1988) demonstrates how the cat- 
egory of a singular ‘African philosophy’ has been primarily an invention of difference, 
having its creation in the play between ‘the beautiful myths of the “savage mind” and the 
African ideological strategies of otherness.’ In contrast, structuralists such as Levi-Strauss 
have attempted to prove that African conceptual systems are fundamentally the same as 
those of Europeans (both having their basis in arbitrary symbol systems).° 


Aligning under binary banners makes the power struggle very clear, although it is 
disenfranchising for those who seek a sensitive expression of personal identity. A 
mathematical analogue to binary thought, Boolean logic, is quite powerful, in its 
limited domain.” It is sound. Anything that you can prove in a reality described by 
Boolean logic is entailed by that reality. This means that in any possible world it is true 
if you can prove it (‘possible worlds’ here means being able to look at all of the possi- 
bilities for what is true and what is false), Furthermore, it has the converse property 
that anything you can say in Boolean logic that is true in all worlds, can be proved. It is 
complete. 

Of course, this line of thought is metaphorical, but it has interesting implications 
when we indulge this thought experiment. This type of binary thinking leads towards 
finality of thought, imperial statements, and the reification of ideas. There is no way to 
express a concept such as she is ‘woman and not a woman’ so that it is true, although 
socially it is perhaps possible to think of situations where such a statement might per- 
tain. An interesting note is that as soon as logic is expanded to include generalizations, 
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with statements such ‘for all women who are sports fans,’ the logic is no longer com- 
plete. The comfort provided by its restrictions is taken away. 

There is a non-metaphorical component to inquiry involving mathematics and 
identity, too. Aside from exploring African influences on computer science, Ron Eglash 
also notes traditions of novel technical cultural practices within the African diaspora. 
An example of such a practice, the GRIOT computational system" (discussed below), 
which I programmed at the Meaning and Computation Lab at the University of 
California, San Diego, has been used to output prose poetry about a girl with skin of 
angels and demons in response to user input about domains such as Europe, Africa, 
girls, whiteness, devils, and seraphs. The system’s output represents a subjective and 
transitory notion of identity. The system is equally based in mathematics (algebraic 
semantics and specification) as it is in semiotics theory and cognitive linguistics ap- 
proaches to identity. 

Thus, I invoke mathematics here as a device to, metaphorically and literally, allow 
us to move away from the standard binary way to view identity. I seek new blends in- 
volving identity, new ways to combine thoughts, without deviating from the subject 
matter. Discussion of algebra provides a means to do so. 


Algebra 


Algebra may be considered, in its most general form, as the science which treats of the 
combinations of arbitrary signs and symbols by means defined through arbitrary laws. 
George Peacock’? 


‘Watch out, men! You are not so pretty that you can handle a woman’s blade!’ But as 
Raven turned the blade by the lantern (Bayle squinted because two threads of light 
lanced from the gnarly hilt), she was still grinning. ‘Ah, you men would take everything 
away from a woman - I’ve been in your strange and terrible land long enough to know 
that. But you won’t have this. See it, and know that it will never be yours!’ She laughed. 
(It wasn’t one blade on the hilt, Bayle realized, but two, running parallel, perhaps an inch 
apart: as she brandished it, the lantern flashed between either side) 


Samuel R. Delany” 


In the Delany quote above, the sword, a violent and masculine symbol, has been trans- 
formed into a vulval feminine symbol in a matriarchal mythology, no less violent. It is 
a combination of signs and symbols defined through (seemingly) arbitrary laws of cul- 
ture. Algebra deals with the rules for how things can generally be combined. Since I 
often work using this framework, these days I am sensitive to blending in many do- 
mains. The blending of concepts is contingent and fleeting.» The national obsession 
of the United States, identity, is no exception. One obvious breakdown in traditional 
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notions of identity is the creation of new ethnic identities by merging. Identity also 
occurs in peculiar ways in different contexts, for example, in a market economy it is 
treated often as a commodity as we encounter phenomena such as identity theft. It is 
important and crucial to recognize and challenge inequitable power structures. One 
way to do so is through an understanding of identity as a dynamic network as opposed 
to a system of binary relations. The challenge is to do so within a social context based 
on the binary relation of standard versus other. 

In computer science, definitions from algebraic semantics are used to describe how 
information behaves purely based on syntactic properties.”° An algebra consists of a set 
of values and operations defined on those values. For example, you could have a set of 
‘people,’ and a set of relations describing who ‘rules over’ whom. There is a great deal 
of flexibility and nuance that can be captured in even a simple algebra that is difficult 
to represent in terms of simple inclusion or exclusion of people in particular levels of 
a social hierarchy. We can also define semantic equations that describe equivalences 
between syntactic elements. This means that we are able to describe how elements are 
equivalent even if they are named differently and that we can translate between differ- 
ent syntactic forms of the same thing. The real advantage of using algebra as a meta- 
phor for fluid notions of identity comes from the fact that the names used to describe 
elements are arbitrary, because the system of rules is what makes the difference, not 
the particular classifications. Formal notation such as algebraic semantics is no more 
than a useful tool for describing precisely a set of concepts. Reality does not conform 
to the language of mathematics. Still, within its limited range of application, formal- 
izing ideas can be used more casually and intuitively to add to analyses grounded in 
lived experience and social context. 

Far from using algebra as merely an evocative metaphor, in the research of the 
Meaning and Computation Laboratory at UCSD, we use Joseph Goguen’s algebraic semi- 
otics: this is an approach to meaning and representation that combines algebraic speci- 
fication with social semiotics to represent sign systems.” We also use it to implement 
the construction of metaphors using ideas from conceptual blending theory in cogni- 
tive science. We construct blends of concepts. Ideas such as identity now can be blend- 
ed with ideas such as commodities (in identity theft), screen-based icons (as avatars), 
and where identity itself is blendable (concepts such as Hispanicity, whiteness, or gay, 
lesbian, or transgendered unity). The identity of one individual can be blended with the 
identity of another. For example, the infamous American football star O.J. Simpson was 
often referenced in news reporting about the American basketball player Kobe Bryant’s 
trial for rape because both are African-American sports figures. Note that this analogue 
between sports figures is the result of a blend: Ishmael Reed observes in an article in his 
Konch magazine” that the music mogul Phil Spector was accused of murdering a white 
woman - this is the same Phil Spector who reputedly rescued Tina Turner from the 
abusive Ike Turner, but Spector has not often been compared to Ike Turner. 
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A feature of blending is compression. Humans want to reduce concepts to human 
scale in order to comprehend them better. Compression” often occurs in blending 
where the blended space is used to visualize something of a large scale in terms of a 
smaller one. In service of this goal, pressure is exerted on the blending process in order 
to compress what is diffuse, obtain global insight, come up with a story, and go from 
‘Many to One.’” In these terms, even a cursory and ad hoc analysis can prove illuminat- 
ing regarding racism. In the Kobe Bryant / O.J. Simpson example, two individuals are 
taken to be analogous because they represent the larger group, that is, black male 
sports figures (reduction of many to one), They are identified only because they are 
used as representations of a larger concept - the violent black male. The ‘white’ Phil 
Spector (also accused of murder) could not show up in the compressed blend in this 
case, because he is not a representative of that group. Tokenism can be seen in these 
terms — one individual is used to represent the many. 

It is important to remember that blends are often created on the fly: they can con- 
stantly change; they are active. Blends execute and allow for thought experimentation. 
Blends exist in larger networks and are extremely dynamic and contingent. This con- 
tingency seems especially relevant for discussing identity concepts. When we encoun- 
ter others, our conceptions of their identities are composed as blends. When someone 
says, ‘Well, I am really not that into sports,’ or, ‘My mother is Asian,’ or ‘I have con- 
verted to Judaism,’ our conception of that person is transformed on the fly. The net- 
work of concepts that make up the perceived identity of that person is changed. 
Currently, I am working on an algorithm to explore the construction of blends on the 
fly for generating media. It is possible to imagine how such work could be used to in- 
form precise discussion about identity concepts. 


Poetry 


If anything my desire here has been to demystify the curious notion that theory is the 
province of the Western tradition, something alien or removed from the so-called nonca- 
nonical tradition such as that of the Afro-American. 

Henry Louis Gates Jr.” 


Since the products of blending are ubiquitous, sometimes spectacularly visible, it is natural 
that students of rhetoric, literature, painting, and scientific invention should have noticed 
many specific examples of what we call blending and noticed, too, that something was go- 
ing on. The earliest such observation that we have found comes from Aristotle. 

Gilles Fauconnier and Mark Turner” 


Blending and metaphor are conceptual tools that can be used to address this fluctuat- 
ing view of identity. New views of an identity can be introduced using metaphor and 
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taken through transforming phases with evocative effect. For me, the use of exagger- 
ated metaphors in poetry and literature can illustrate this idea, and this is a central 
device that I use in my own work. In my novel, a fantasy titled Milk Pudding Flavored 
with Rose Water, Blood Pudding Flavored by the Sea,” the characters constantly change 
identity and transform metaphorically. The fantasy in the tale arises from elaborating 
these metaphors more than any other type of magical or paranormal effects. For ex- 
ample, in the first half I describe the tale of a type of black knight youth travelling 
from city to city. Metaphor is used to describe the view of him through the lens of 
that particular town. 

In one example, Jal-R takes on anew role in the chapter entitled, ‘Men and Mothers’; 
his description is established and transformed as the passage progresses. After this pas- 
sage he transforms further: 


The voices were indecipherable. The number of people from far-away and near-away 
lands was greater than in years past. The effect was disorienting as he walked through the 
market. Many of the strangers shrank from him. His was a stark figure; black silhouette 
with a flowing shadow cloak slipping behind him. Despite recent sneers from his compa- 
triot Black Riders, most townsmen and women treated him with grand respect. The 
strangers’ fear came from the clear bearing of power and battle with which he carried 
himself. He was a warrior, there was no doubt. All talk of the diminishing public regard 
for the riders was moot in the wake of his heavy black boots. He was an undeniable force, 
a Black Rider. He was the essence of a rider, he walked and a thunderhead-ominous threat 
surrounded him. Today his merchant friends knew better than to approach him or joke 
at his expense. He walked as if on a mission. The hilts of two daggers swung at his sides. 
Knives formed delicate decorations on the calves of his boots. There was no color on him 
besides a touch of pink in the embroidered rose at his chest and reflections in the hints 
of silver at his feet, waist, and cowl. He opened the door to a nondescript long hall and 
stepped inside to crying and a sanitary aroma. 


A bit later: 


Jal-R rocked the infant against his black padded breastplate. It had been a trial to coax the 
baby girl to sleep. He often felt ill at ease here and his queasy heart surely passed its vibra- 
tions to the children. The other professional mothers felt threatened by the alien image 
of brutality nursing their charges, muscling himself into their world. All in the longhouse 
felt as if their hearts beat through black gauze when Jal-R was there ... a dark sense of 
roles askew. Jal-R was unaware of many of these perceptions of him, but the cloud that 
gathered each time he walked in there was impossible not to notice. It mattered little, he 
told himself, he had resolved to learn at least some of the arts of the mother to provide 
for Ayoli. 
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My engagement with the idea of unstable, metaphorical, and transforming identity 
did not begin with the Jal-R Black Rider character. Reconnecting this poetry to the 
subtitle of this chapter, I also wrote of an expansive view of skin. My concern with my 
society’s obsession with skin peaked when I was around nineteen years old. I created 
more than thirty types of skin and imagined life in each of these.” 

These were skin such as: the skin of the man whose skin turned to paper, the man 
whose skin was made of everything funny, the balloon-skinned girl, the man whose 
skin was made of sexual experimentation, the girl with noisy skin, the man whose skin 
was pink but people called him white but didn’t mean the colour of pure driven snow, 
the man whose skin was brown but people called him black but didn’t mean evil. One 
such poem follows: 


Skin normally has thin blue veins in it 

But the man whose skin turned to paper 

Knew that the thin blue lines on his skin 

Were made from ink and not the flow of blood. 
The lines were parallel to each other, 

Yet because his skin curved 

It was hard to tell whether the lines 

Were standard or college rule, 

And due to the fact that the man whose skin turned to paper 
Had skin that was not a chalky white, 

The thin red vertical line that ran perpendicular to the blue lines 
Was difficult to see. 

One hole through his head 

One through his duodenum 

One through his tibia 

So that although the size of a normal man 

He fit in a three-ringed folder. 

One pencil in each hand 

So that, enabled by ambidexterity, 

He could twice as quickly write and record 

His thoughts and ideas 

Images called doodles or tattoos. 

Writings, poetry, and self-indulgence 

Make a set of verse, a body of work 

That begins: skin normally has thin blue veins in it. 


For me, exaggerated, densely metaphorical, and shifting views of identity traits have a 
liberating effect. It expands a sense of possibility for self-identification. It also stimulates 
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a sceptical view of social identity politics in that it engages the inherent limitations of 
hierarchical classification-based identity, but also declares its divergence from func- 
tional reality. 


Call and Response, Improvisation and Conclusion 


But so often identity is forcefully, painfully imposed on us despite our agitation against 
its confines. A dynamic identity must take into account immediate social context. In 
the African diaspora there are many artistic traditions that negotiate the disjunction 
between self-identity and social identity, between historical, traditional identity, and 
identities of resistance. Dynamic improvisation and call-and-response structures are 
familiar aspects of pan-African narrative forms as diverse as the delta blues, Charles 
Mingus’s calling-out of the segregationist Governor of Arkansas in ‘Fables of Faubus,”® 
the penetratingly satirical fiction of Ishmael Reed, hip-hop freestyle rhyming, and the 
African-Brazilian martial art and dance ‘Capoeira Angola.’ The capoeirista provides a 
good example of shifting identity: he or she was originally a participant in a multiform 
art that functioned as a ritual, game, martial art, sacred space, and more, but that iden- 
tity transformed as capoeira was outlawed beginning in nineteenth-century Brazil. 
Capoeiristas were cast by the government as dangerous miscreants, potential revolu- 
tionaries, or thieves, and punished with imprisonment, lashings, naval service, and 
even death. The identity of the capoeirista was forced towards multivalence and mali- 
cia (deceptive trickiness). Concurrently, the capoeirista enjoyed the respect and admi- 
ration of the African-identified populace, and the simultaneous demonization as 
‘primitives’ and valorization as effective soldiers by the public authorities and the 
Portuguese-descended tourists, aristocrats, and upper class that it was their intention 
to ‘protect.’ Recall, as an illustrative example, the War of the Triple Alliance (1865-70), 
the bloodiest conflict in Latin American history, during which Brazil’s front line con- 
sisted of mostly conscripted capoeiristas, enslaved Africans sent across the Parana river 
to Paraguay to fight with the promise of freedom.” Some of the most melancholy 
capoeira songs recall this river, for example, when a soloist calls out and hears respons- 
es in the words Ê Parana’: 


Ê Paraná 

Eu não vou na sua casa, Paraná 

Ê Paraná 

Pra você não ir na minha, Paraná 

Ê Paraná 

Porque você tem boca grande, Paraná 
Ê Paraná 

Vai comer minha galinha, Paraná 
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Ê Paraná 

Puxa, puxa, leva, leva, Paraná 

Ê Paraná 

Paraná está me chamando, Paraná 
Ê Paraná 

Me chamando pra jogar, Paraná 

Ê Paraná 

Minha mãe está me chamando, Paraná 
Ê Paraná 

Vé que vida de moleque, Paraná 

Ê Paraná 


The song translates in English roughly as: 


Eh, Paraná 

I do not go in your house, Paraná 
Eh, Paraná 

For you go not in mine, Paraná 
Eh, Paraná 

Because you have a great mouth, Paraná 
Eh, Paraná 

You will eat my chicken, Paraná 
Eh, Paraná 

Pull, pull, take, take, Paraná 

Eh, Paraná 

Paraná is calling me, Paraná 

Eh, Paraná 

Calling me to play, Paraná 

Eh, Paraná 

My mother is calling me, Paraná 
Eh, Paraná 

I see that hustler life, Paraná 

Eh, Paraná. 


The repeated invocation ofan historic place in the ‘New World’ is a common theme 
in African-diasporic call-and-response lyrics. When these songs are sung, new lyrics are 
often spontaneously improvised. The creation of traditionally structured songs with 
new meanings, especially layered meanings as in capoeira songs (the songs often have 
double and triple functions within the art form) also serves to create new identities for 
postcolonial contexts. 
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Written prose poetry” and its more recent descendant, flash fiction” (‘short short’ 
stories that encapsulate full narrative arcs within extremely abbreviated word counts), 
traditionally have not incorporated these techniques. On-the-fly improvisation has 
not been incorporated for the simple reason that the nature of the medium of the 
printed text is not dynamically reconfigurable. Computational media have dynamic 
information structures and feedback loops built into their nature. The output of my 
recent research combines this type of prose poetry, dynamically reconfigurable and 
founded in African and African-American vernacular traditions of signification,” with 
the use of algebraic techniques to construct imaginative metaphors on the fly. I have 
written a computer program (in the LISP programming language), called GRIOT, that 
uses algebraic semiotics as a foundation to generate poems line by line in response to 
user feedback, poems that can be reconstructed on each reading algorithmically, while 
maintaining core concepts and themes. I think of this work as the development of 
improvisational texts (active media). The metaphors are fluid. From my vantage-point, 
the cultural objects of most interest are the GRIOT and ALLOY systems themselves 
and the variability of the output in response to user input, not the individual instances 
of output as cultural objects on their own. 

The GRIOT system actualizes the winding together of the separate cords of algebra, 
identity, and poetry in a cultural artefact. The following text completes the braided 
cord with a series of call-and-response poetic outputs in the same mould as those I cre- 
ated many years ago. I conclude with a sample of outputs from the poetic system en- 
titled, ‘The Girl with Skin of Haints and Seraphs’ (the user’s input follows the > prompt, 
the italicized system’s response follows; the appendix below contains several more 
examples in detail and a brief description of how the system works): 


>Europe 

europeans and beauty relish, create entitlement and cool ringing in the ears of the girl with skin of 
smugness and kindness blended with neck, red 

>Europe 

she worked raising imperialist, cherub children of her own 

>Europe 

death was better 

>Europe 

her spirit trusts that a nordic-beauty or epidermis arouses, provokes awe desire 

>Europe 

a spectral tone pervaded 

>Europe 

sunbather and first-born envies and is now melaninated and impoverished-elder, causing her eyelids to droop 
>Europe 

she knows that childish reverence of contradiction days will fall further and further behind. 
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Appendix 


The following is a brief description of the functionality of the GRIOT system. Initially 
a poetic system designer inputs a set of poetic narrative templates (clauses with wild- 
cards that will be replaced on each execution), a natrative structure that defines how 
clauses can be composed, a set of theme domains that provide information about a 
set of concepts, and a list of keywords that access each theme domain. The ‘Girl with 
Skin of Haints and Seraphs’ system works by establishing a set of theme domains such 
as skin, angels, demons, old Europe, and old Africa, composed of sets of axioms. Dur- 
ing the execution of GRIOT, each time the user enters a term it is scanned for rel- 
evance to the domains and a response is produced as output to the screen. The system 
constructs conceptual spaces, using the algebraic semiotics framework, and blends 
these to construct metaphors using a conceptual blending algorithm. These are then 
combined with narrative templates, in the case of ‘The Girl with Skin of Haints and 
Seraphs,’ these are based on a model from sociolinguistics research, a formalization of 
William Labov’s structure of narratives of personal experience.” This narrative tem- 
plate is integrated with metaphors generated on the fly. The core of the work is an 
algorithm called ALLOY that I wrote to model conceptual blending, not natural lan- 
guage processing. What comes out of it are conceptual spaces and axioms, not English 
sentences. For the purposes here, I use the GRIOT system as a front end to construct 
a type of poetry, but in particular, the guided combination of concepts is the focus of 
the work. My longer term project involves the generation of new metaphors driven by 
user interaction with a graphical or gamelike interfaces, resulting in blends of graphi- 
cal, audio, and textual media. Below are three samples of poetic output. 


(1) The first sample poem and a detailed description of its generation follows. User 
input is differentiated by a > prompt. The system output is italicized. My commen- 
tary on how some of the content of each line of text is generated follows the system 
output. LISP code for an axiom describing subjective information about the domain 
follows my commentary. 


her arrival onto this earth was marked when first-born and charcoal-girl transforms to impoverished- 
elder or charcoal-woman 

she worked raising snow-queen original-lady children of her own 

the young lady would prevail 

a caress across her skin scares up demon black 

her failure was ignoring her wings and original-lady nature 

and she felt glad 

as she grew older she saw entitlement defiance wrinkles upon her face 

ebony-wood-like brimstone defines fetish bedrock, 

the sign that let her know she finally really alive 
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>Africa 
(her arrival onto this earth was marked when first-born and charcoal-girl transforms to impoverished- 


elder or charcoal-woman) 


The concepts of first-born people, the impoverished elder, and charcoal skin are 
selected from the ‘Africa’ domain in this opening clause. The LISP axiom selected for 
blending is: 


(axiom ‘is-now’ 
((constant ‘first-born’ ‘person’ afrika-space) 
(constant ‘impoverished-elder’ ‘person’ afrika-space))) 


>Europe 
(she worked raising snow-queen original-lady children of her own) 


The concept of the snow queen is selected from the ‘Europe’ domain in this narra- 
tive clause. The LISP axiom selected for blending is: 


(axiom ‘wears’ 
(constant ‘snow-queen’ ‘person’ europe-space) 
(constant ‘wintery-skin’ ‘object’ europe-space))) 


>demon 
(the young lady would prevail) 


The ‘demon’ domain is selected, but not used in this evaluative clause. 


>demon 
(a caress across her skin scares up demon black) 


The concept of a demon is selected from the ‘Demon’ domain in this narrative 
clause. The LISP axiom selected for blending is: 


(axiom ‘stokes’ 
(constant ‘demon’ ‘person’ demons-space) 
(constant ‘hate’ ‘emotion’ demons-space))) 


>angel 
(her failure was ignoring her wings and original-lady nature) 


The concept of wings is selected from the ‘angel’ domain in this evaluative clause. 
The LISP axiom selected for blending is: 
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(axiom ‘covered-with’ 
(constant ‘wings’ ‘person’ angels-space) 
(constant ‘feathers’ ‘object’ angels-space))) 


>black 
(and she felt glad) 


The ‘Africa’ domain is selected, but not used in this evaluative clause. 


>white 
(as she grew older she saw entitlement defiance wrinkles upon her face) 


The concept of entitlement is selected from the ‘Europe’ domain for use in this 
narrative clause. The LISP axiom selected for blending is: 


(axiom ‘experiences’ 
(constant ‘european’ ‘person’ europe-space) 
(constant ‘entitlement’ ‘sensation’ europe-space))) 


>juju 
(ebony-wood-like brimstone defines fetish bedrock, the sign that let her know she finally really alive) 


The concept of an ebony wood fetish is selected from the ‘Africa’ domain in this 
closing clause. The LISP axiom selected for blending is: 


(axiom ‘constructs’ 
(constant ‘ebony-wood’ ‘object’ afrika-space) 
(constant ‘fetish’ ‘object’ afrika-space))) 


(2) The output in this second poem is produced when user input selects the use of 
the ‘Europe’ domain for constructing conceptual spaces for blending. 


>Europe 

her tale began when she was infected with white female-itis 

>Rome 

she worked raising bullet, spiked-tail children of her own 

>Norway 

in the shadows 

>Greece 

when she was no longer a child peasant, august-being marks streaked her thighs 
>Europe 

her barbarian, impoverished-elder spirit would live on. 
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(3) I conclude with a third poem where generated content was derived from blend- 


ing concepts from the ‘skin’ domain with concepts selected by the system. 


>skin 

she began her days looking in the mirror at her own pale-skinned death-figure face 
>skin 

she peeped out shame, hate 

>skin 

finally she fell from a cloud and skin and black drenched days were left behind. 
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15 Communication and Imperialism 


JAMES TULLY 


Preamble: Pierre Trudeau’s Ethos of Civic Participation 


At the heart of former Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau’s ethics is the activity 
of paddling against the current. As early as 1944, in ‘The Ascetic in a Canoe,’ he wrote 
that the ideal of paddling against the current is ‘the resolve to reach the saturation 
point. Ideally, the trip should end only when the paddlers are making no further prog- 
ress within themselves.’ What does this ethics mean in practice today? 

In the 1980s Trudeau campaigned for nuclear disarmament, downsizing military- 
industrial complexes, resisting the media’s glorification of violence as the means to 
resolve disputes, and for the turn to peaceful and dialogical means of coping with dis- 
agreement. He saw this campaign for human security through peace and dialogue as a 
part of the civic ethics he had always practised. He said that he opposed big concentra- 
tions of power: superpowers, military-industrial complexes, media conglomerates, big 
corporations, and the enormous global inequalities that these power networks en- 
force. His means of opposing big concentrations of power was to empower all citizens 
to participate in the democratic struggles for freedom and equality. 

Trudeau argued that Canada’s Charter of Rights and Freedoms should not be seen 
so much as a set of guaranteed rights and freedoms handed down from on high that 
Canadians could take for granted, but more as a toolbox that citizens should use to 
engage in practices of civic freedom against the unequal distribution of power in 
Canada and the world.’ One does not develop the skills of a proficient canoeist by be- 
ing handed a paddle and canoe, but by engaging in the practice of canoeing to the 
saturation point. It is the same with acquiring the skills of a proficient citizen. Only by 
exercising their Charter rights in practices of civic freedom will future generations of 
Canadians develop the civic ethics of peace, dialogue, and equality of power-sharing 
that Trudeau saw as both the democratic means of struggle and the aim of these strug- 
gles. Without this identity-transforming civic experience of ‘progress within them- 
selves’ Canadians would be shaped, formed, and swept along in the dominant current 
promulgated by the big concentrations of power, becoming passive subjects rather 
than active democratic citizens.’ 
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Our question here is how can we adapt and apply Trudeau’s civic ethics of critical 
freedom against the currents of the vast concentrations of power that shape, form, 
and carry us along today? Before addressing this question we need to ascertain the 
character of the big concentrations of power today. 

The State of the Union Address of 31 January 2006 by U.S. President George W. 
Bush gave a clear picture of their general configuration. Although Bush did not use 
the language of empire, he explained that the United States is the leader among the 
great powers whose role it is to govern the global empire handed down to them by a 
half millennium of Western imperialism. They must complete the task of bringing 
the remaining recalcitrant states and non-state actors in line by military means and 
opening their resources, labour, and markets to the global economy dominated by 
the corporations of the great powers, and to perform these imperial duties in the 
name of bringing (neoliberal) freedom. If the first theme was thus to equate freedom 
with opening other societies to informal imperial control and structural adjustment, 
as the imperial powers have done for centuries, the second theme was an equally clas- 
sic imperial argument. These imperial responsibilities are not some arcane aspect of 
foreign policy, but, rather, directly related to the national interest, security, and eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States and the other great powers. The indispensable 
and seemingly sovereign superpower is thus, paradoxically, entirely dependent on 
the efficient operation of the global empire of exploitation and inequality, and U.S. 
citizens and European allies alike must shoulder the demands that this dependency 
places on them. They must stay the course and paddle with the dominant current if 
they are to continue to enjoy their privileged lifestyle, and they must explain this to 
themselves not only in terms of their self-interest, but also in the terms of bringing 
freedom to the non-West. 

This address tells us that the big concentrations of power can be characterized as an 
informal imperial system, with the United States as the hegemonic power; this charac- 
terization is substantiated by a large body of academic literature.’ However, it does not 
answer two further questions. What is the specific form of imperialism today? And, is it 
possible for individual and collective actors to adapt and exercise Trudeau’s civic ethics 
within and against its global inequalities in the name of another kind of freedom and 
another world? This chapter is an attempt to answer these two questions. 


Introduction: The Turn to Communicative Action 


One of the necessary features of any form of imperialism, and any form of organized 
critical freedom in relation to it, is communication. I want to try to give a partial and 
specific answer to our two general questions by focusing on the form of communica- 
tive relationships in which we find ourselves, whether we paddle with or against the 
prevailing current. 

The transformation of communication in the past century has left us with two 
well-known and seemingly paradoxical currents. The first is a defining trend when the 
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present is described as the ‘information age’ or ‘network society’: the vast proliferation 
of networks of communication in which people share and create information and 
knowledge.* Communication networks are the media through which ideas move. This 
trend is associated with and legitimated by a broad and contested concept of ‘open- 
ness.’ The second current is also a defining trend of the present when it is described as 
the ‘age of insecurity’ or the ‘risk society’: the equally vast proliferation of exclusions, 
restrictions, inducements, barriers, and boundaries placed on communication, as well 
as on actual physical movement and ultimately on the sharing of knowledge.” More- 
over, many of the risks and insecurities are said to come from within communication 
networks, especially since 11 September 2001. These constraints govern the movement 
of ideas in communication networks. This trend is associated with and legitimated by 
a broad and contested concept of ‘security’ - of persons, cultures, religions, states, 
networks, civilization, and freedom. 

Accordingly, the next section offers an analysis of the rise of networks as the defin- 
ing form of communicative organization in the present. This is followed by an analysis 
of the forms of control, exclusion, assimilation, hierarchy, and concentration of power 
that have developed along with communication networks and that govern the trans- 
mission of knowledge and information. The third section examines the possibility of 
critical and effective forms of democratizing action within the array of networks and 
controls in which we are both enabled and constrained to communicate and interact 
in the imperial present. 

These critical and effective forms of action are examples of the emerging form of 
civic communicative freedom of ‘we the governed’ that I call ‘democratic communica- 
tive action,’ It is a new form of civic freedom appropriate to being governed through 
the types of imperial networks and controls discussed in the first two sections. The 
enactment of civic communicative freedom in and against concentrations of network 
power and their communicative barriers, I will argue, is one way of adapting and ap- 
plying Trudeau’s civic ethics to the present. 


Networks of Communication and Social Ordering 


It is often remarked of the present age that, due to the astonishing growth of formal 
and informal networks of knowledge, production, and transfer, great new possibilities 
exist for the creation and exchange of shared knowledge across physical and cultural 
boundaries. This proliferation of networks of communication is, in turn, the commu- 
nicative dimension of a larger and epochal trend - the emergence of networks as a key 
means of social ordering. As Manuel Castells states: ‘Networks constitute the new so- 
cial morphology of our societies, and the diffusion of networking logic substantially 
modifies the operation and outcomes in processes of production, experience, power 
and culture.” 

Let’s examine what it means to say that networks are not only the means of pro- 
ducing and communicating knowledge, but also of social ordering. 
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First, the idea that the network is the defining form of social organization today 
developed out of the rapid spread of the Internet as the prototype and basis of a net- 
work social order. The Internet originated in the U.S. Department of Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (DARPA). It was designed to avoid the destruction of U.S. 
communications by a Soviet invasion. The U.S. military determined that the Internet 
could not be controlled by a vulnerable (or hostile) centre and that it would be made 
up of thousands of autonomous computer networks that would have innumerable 
ways to connect and overcome electronic barriers. ARPANET, the network set up by 
the Defense Department, thus became the foundation of a global communication in- 
ternet network, a world wide web, by the mid-1990s. In ironic confirmation of the 
Defense Department’s thinking, the Internet rapidly escaped the direct control of the 
US. military and is now routinely used by all sorts of networkers, including those 
whom the department calls its ‘enemies,’ such as terrorist networks. 

Although the spread of the Internet and other information highways solidified the 
image of the network as the dominant form of organization in the popular and aca- 
demic imaginary, the Internet is built on, and still dependent on, the earlier spread 
of electric light and heat, telephone, radio, television, radar, multimedia, and other 
electronic ‘networks,’ and this wider, pre-existing field of networks provides the back- 
ground of the claim that we live in a network age. Moreover, the image of communica- 
tion networks is ultimately grounded in the background understanding of human 
communication in face-to-face networks since time immemorial. 

Hence, in the primary instance, Castell’s claim that the network is the reigning form 
of organization today’ refers to a communication network: a network that produces and 
communicates information or knowledge among interconnected nodes by means of 
new information technology, especially the computer. For our purposes, we can pick 
out four main features of a communication network: (1) The modes of communication 
range from the more or less unilateral in-forming of a passive, ‘interacted’ recipient at 
one end (information processing, surfing the Web, watching a movie) to the ideal of 
‘interactive’ communicative exchanges among free and equal networkers continu- 
ously creating new knowledge at the other. (2) A node refers to any unit connected in 
any network, such as individual users of communicative technology, corporations, or- 
ganizations of various and conflicting kinds, stock exchange markets, ministries, gov- 
ernments, cities, states, and other networks or subnetworks.® (3) These high-tech 
communicative networks are not only netlike but also exceptionally flexible and open- 
ended. Diverse and dissimilar nodes can be connected and coordinated. Nodes can be 
easily added or subtracted. The organization of the network can be modified, reorga- 
nized, and retooled. The information transmitted and the technologies of transmis- 
sion can be created, destroyed, programmed, and reprogrammed as needed, and the 
interoperating codes and switches among networks enable indeterminate coupling 
and decoupling of multiple networks. According to Kevin Kelly, the ‘network is the 
least structured organization that can be said to have any structure at all. No other ar- 
rangement - chain, pyramid, tree, circle, hub - can contain true diversity working as a 
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whole.’ (4) Because the new information technology transmits information and 
knowledge instantaneously, it compresses space and time. This is not to say that it abolishes 
the ‘here and now,’ the time and place of the lived practices of particular nodes. Rather, 
it takes hold of and ‘hyperextends’ or ‘glocalizes’ (globalizes and localizes) spatially and 
temporally the experiential field of social relations and interactions of participants in 
nodal practices in complex and massively unequal ways. Instantaneous network deci- 
sion-taking outruns the time frame of traditional democratic decision procedures, and 
the consequences of these decisions extend across the jurisdictional boundaries of tra- 
ditional nation-states. Communication networks based on the new technology are 
thus the basis of globalization.’® 

Accordingly, communication networks have transformed the way humans com- 
municate. But this is only the first dimension that has been observed of the com- 
munication transformation. Because communication is intrinsic to all organized 
forms of human activity, the rise of communication networks and the correspond- 
ing revolution in information technology have helped to bring about a transforma- 
tion not just in the way humans communicate, but also in the way that they carry 
out their communicatively mediated activities: production, distribution, finance, con- 
sumption, governance, war, resistance, culture, intimacy, and much else. As Castells 
puts it, communication networks and their logic ‘substantially modify’ or colonize 
the communicatively mediated practices (activities and institutions) in which they are 
embedded. They tend to modify the practices so that they too are organized along 
the lines of a network. 

So, the network becomes the ‘morphology’ not only of communication, but also of 
the ‘operation and outcomes in the processes of production, experience, power and 
culture’ It becomes the dominant form of ‘social ordering,’ transforming or displacing 
older forms of social, political, cultural, military, and economic organization. This 
deeper, colonizing effect of communication networks is referred to as the ‘network 
society’ and the informational transformation of society. Let’s look briefly at three con- 
stitutive features of this revolution. 

First, the production and communication of information and the production of the 
corresponding technology have become the leading sector of capitalist production. 
Following Castells, the information/communication technology revolution coincided 
with the global restructuring of capitalism and became its essential tool, thereby trans- 
forming the dominant mode of production. This marks the transition from the indus- 
trial age and industrial mode of production, oriented towards economic growth, to 
the informational age and the informational mode of production, oriented towards 
information technology development (the accumulation of knowledge and higher lev- 
els of complexity in information processing): 


In the new, informational mode of development the source of productivity lies in the 
technology of knowledge generation, information processing, and symbol communica- 
tion ... [W]hat is specific to the informational mode of development is the action of 
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knowledge upon knowledge itself as the main source of productivity. Information processing is fo- 
cused on improving the technology of information processing as a source of productivity, 
in a virtuous circle of interaction between the knowledge sources of technology and the 
application of technology to improve knowledge generation and information processing 
... Whereas industrialism is oriented to economic growth, informationalization is orient- 
ed towards technological development, that is, towards the accumulation of knowledge 
and higher levels of complexity in information processing.” 


Second, the ‘informational’ mode of production transforms the nature of the domi- 
nant labouring activities, from the ‘material’ labour of the industrial age (producing 
material objects) to the immaterial labour of the information or communication age 
(producing immaterial objects). According to Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, im- 
material (or communicative) labour refers to three fundamental changes, called the 
‘informatization of production.”” First, the predominant form of labour under infor- 
mational capitalism is the production of immaterial goods - such as knowledge, com- 
munication, a service, a cultural product, and the patenting and modifying of life 
processes - and the productive activities all involve a similar range of information pro- 
cessing, communicative, problem-solving, and symbolic-analytical skills. All labouring 
practices tend towards the prototype of information processing and communication 
networks. Second, while the material labouring activities of industrial production re- 
main to a large extent, they are transformed by the information technology into pre- 
dominantly immaterial labour. Producing and servicing automobiles, for example, is 
mediated through computer technology and communication networks. 

The third form of immaterial labour is the production and manipulation of ‘affects.’ 
This refers to social services that primarily affect the emotional well-being of those 
served, But, even more importantly, it refers to the multimedia communication net- 
works that affect directly the emotions, desires, and especially the imagination of the 
audiences to whom they communicate, without passing through self-conscious reflec- 
tion. Movies, the news, election campaigns, political events, advertising, branding, 
Internet spam and pornography, and so on, all act directly on the senses of their con- 
nected audiences, in the ‘Hollywoodization’ of global communication. Behaviour is 
now said to be governed to a considerable extent by what Guy Debord calls ‘the spec- 
tacle’ of affects,’ unmediated by conscious reflection, whether the spectacle is Lady 
Diana’s death, branding, election campaigns, 9/11, or the scenes of high-tech war. Far 
from rendering the network revolution ‘anachronistic,’ as some have suggested, the 
al-Oaeda networks that orchestrated 9/11, the media that turned it into a spectacle, 
and the heightened securitization, wars against terror, and resistances to them that 
followed all depended on and immensely expanded processes of networkization. 

Following the footsteps of Harold Innis and Marshall McLuhan, cultural theorists 
suggest that what is always given directly to the recipients in the endless programs 
and messages of communication networks as their unnoticed affects, no matter how 
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culturally diversified the messages may be, tends to be a fourfold background global 
imaginary - of production and consumption, of risks and insecurities, of the endless 
programmability of cultural and natural relationships, and of us (who are open to this 
imperial ‘openness’) versus them (who are backward and closed to this brave new world) 
-and of the ‘cool’ ordering of one’s desires and emotions within it. What moves along 
the information highways is not so much ideas as images that structure the form of 
consciousness of the recipient (paradoxically, images of the infinite programmability 
of consciousness). 

Third, the spread of communication networks restructures not only the activities 
and subjectivities, but also the form of organization — the ‘morphology’ - of the practices 
they colonize. Castells illustrates this with the restructuring of economic organizations 
in the 1990s. The ‘industrial firm’ has become the ‘network enterprise’ with its flexible 
production and flextime workers, interfirm networking, corporate strategic alliances, 
horizontal global business networks, ability to make decisions, add and drop nodes in- 
stantaneously, and constantly re-invent the network infrastructure in whole or part: 
‘For the first time in history, the basic unit of economic organization is not a subject, be 
it individual (such as the entrepreneur or the entrepreneurial family) or collective (such 
as the capitalist class, the corporation, the state). As I have tried to show, the unit is the 
network, made up of a variety of subjects and organizations, relentlessly modified as 
networks adapt to supportive environments and market structures.” 

The restructuring of economic organization along the lines and logic of communi- 
cation networks is just the leading edge of the restructuring of forms of human ac- 
tivity that undergo the informational technology revolution. The military-industrial 
sector has undergone a similar reorganization into military-informational networks. 
Wars are prepared for and fought on the basis of the most advanced communicative 
technologies. The U.S. military could not exercise the full spectrum dominance of the 
planet that the Pentagon claims to exercise without the network revolution. Higher 
education, terrorism, religious and cultural organizations, dating, and so on has been 
similarly networked. As new human practices become possible as the result of the in- 
formation technologies, their forms and activities follow the communication network 
model, from gene splicing and biotechnology to the weaponization of space.” 

In addition to these three constitutive features of social ordering by communica- 
tive networks, every form of social ordering also has distinctive relations of power by 
which the conduct (roles) of those subject to it is ordered (governed). Furthermore, 
being subject to these relations of governance (as I will call them) and acting in accor- 
dance with them over time gradually brings about and instils a corresponding form of 
subjectivity or subjectification. For example, being subject to and so acting in accord 
with the exercise of power through the rule of law gradually brings about a form of 
self-consciousness of being a law-abiding subject with rights and duties and of com- 
porting oneself accordingly. Social ordering by means of communication networks is 
no exception to this rule of subjectification. It, too, has distinctive relations of network 
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governance and networkers tend to acquire a corresponding network form of sub- 
jectivity through submission to their forms of organization, types of communicative 
activities, and routines. These two further features of the network age are ways of 
governing and controlling communication and communicators. 


Controlling Communication 


This leads us to an important question that is explored in this section: how and by 
whom is the communication of information and knowledge controlled in the network 
age? No doubt there are innumerable ways that networks communicators and their 
communicative actions are governed. I would like to provide a background to this is- 
sue by highlighting four generic types of control of communication that operate in 
countless instances in various networks. 

The first and most obvious way communication is controlled is by the exclusion of 
people from communication networks. Networks are scarcely a global phenomenon. 
Over one-third of the world population does not have access to a power grid and so is 
excluded. The next one-third, while in societies where power is available, does not have 
the money, infrastructure, or time to network. The remaining one-third is concentrated 
in the advanced capitalist nations, predominantly in the north, and in the middle and 
upper-income classes. That is, rather than a democratic and horizontal net of equal 
nodes unfolding around the globe, communication networks have developed on the 
foundations of and reproduce the unequal nodes and routes of communication, com- 
merce, and military rule laid down by more than 500 years of European-American im- 
perialism, as many scholars, including Castells, have noted." This imperial distribution 
of nodes and communication routes — in which 30,000 children die every day of malnu- 
trition in the non-connected areas and the wealth of the 200 richest families in the 
north is eight times the wealth of 582 million non-connected people in the least devel- 
oped countries” — is the underlying constitution of the network age, just as it was of the 
industrial age on which the network society is constructed. As a result, the very people 
whose lives are most adversely affected by the rise of network social ordering and who 
have the most pressing need and right to communicate are excluded from the outset. 
The network age is thus an imperial age built on the historical legacy of exclusions, 
subordinations, and massive inequalities of earlier phases of Western imperialism. 

The second way communicators are governed in networks is by inclusion and assimi- 
lation to a network form of subjectivity. This is the central form of network governance to 
which every networker is subject. Castells argues that there are two main classes: those 
who ‘interact’ and those who are ‘interacted’ upon; and who fits in which class is de- 
termined by class, race, gender, and country. Notwithstanding, there is a more general 
form of self consciousness and consciousness of others that comes along with engag- 
ing in communicative and communicatively mediated activities in network regimes 
that he calls the ‘spirit of informationalism.’*° This is the habitus, the habitual form of 
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subjectivity and corresponding set of cognitive and behavioural competences and 
modes of relating to others (intersubjectivity or interconnectivity) that agents acquire 
and internalize in the course of using network technology in whatever communicative 
roles they perform. It is a mode of being in the world with others that they come to 
acquire through immersion in immaterial labour, of knowledge acting on knowledge, 
with its creativity, flexibility, and openness; its compressed sense of time and space; its 
particular communicative and interactive skills of information processing, analysis of 
symbols, reduction of complex phenomena to an underlying and manipulable code, 
and problem solving; its experience of being able to belong to contingent virtual com- 
munities and cultures and to modify or disconnect from them as one pleases; and its 
overriding sense of ‘creative destructiveness’ - that everything can be programmed 
and commodified. It seems to disclose the world as a set of contingent relationships 
that can be created and destroyed, programmed and reprogrammed, by the appro- 
priate problem-solving techniques. At the same time, networkers are always vaguely 
aware that they too are subject to the communication of ‘affects,’ surveillance, mon- 
itoring, and manipulation at a distance. ‘It is a culture of the ephemeral,’ Castells con- 
cludes, ‘a culture of each strategic decision, a patchwork of experiences and interests, 
rather than a charter of rights and obligations.” 

Arthur Kroker suggests that the genetic engineering of the ‘codes’ of life in humans 
and other organic resources at one end and the monitoring, surveillance, and preci- 
sion targeting of the global population in space-based network warfare through full 
spectrum global dominance at the other represent the two extremes of this way of 
being in the world (legitimated in terms of ‘openness’ of scientific inquiry and ‘secu- 
rity’ of individuals and the species). Here life itself is pictured as both a network and an 
object of manipulation and control by informational technologies. Human nature and 
the environment are absorbed into culture, and so culture/nature is pictured as a kind 
of standing reserve of manipulable networks.” 

This is not a form of subjectivity and intersubjectivity that a person bears in one 
particular role among many. It is a communicative habitus that communicators tend 
to operate within at work and leisure, on the home computer, the cellphone, the wire- 
less laptop, and the BlackBerry. When networkers put these more interactive modes of 
communication down, they tend to turn to the technology of the communication of 
‘affects’: radio, television, movies, and videos. As a result, this worldview and skill set is 
carried into other areas of life, either colonizing them or discarding them as ‘uncool’ if 
they are inaccessible through the network technology. 

The form of subjectivity and intersubjectivity of network communicators is not an 
ideology or a worldview in the traditional sense. It is rather the opposite: a mode of 
being that is skilled in and accustomed to ‘worldviewing’ - surfing through, interact- 
ing with, and negotiating a kaleidoscope of shifting ideologies and worldviews. Secular 
modernists, Western scientists, Indigenous peoples, neoliberals, non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), anti-globalization activists, hyper-globalizers, deep ecologists, 
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apocalyptic religious fundamentalists in the Bush administration, and Bin Laden ter- 
rorist networks are all at home in this habitat. Yet, it is not a neutral, all-inclusive 
medium of communication. It substantially modifies the pre-network forms of subjec- 
tivity that it includes, transforming them into contingent and malleable worldviews, 
civilizations, codes, programs, and ‘scapes,’ yet, paradoxically, placing beyond question 
its own background horizon of disclosure of the world as a complex system of contin- 
gent and programmable networks. This taken-for-granted form of subjectification 
tends to come with the network and goes without saying. It is the characteristic form 
of subjectivity of network imperialism. 

We are just beginning to study and make explicit the tacit ways in which commu- 
nication networks are reorganizing human subjectivity. Boaventura de Sousa Santos 
and other critical sociologists of network communication and control argue that the 
Net brings with it, in tandem with programmability, other taken-for-granted ways of 
organizing and imagining experience, privileging certain forms of communication, com- 
municative rationality, knowledge, problem solving, cooperation and competition - and 
production and consumption, and discounting or excluding others.” Finally, although 
this is a powerful and insidious new form of subjectivity and social ordering, it is still 
one (non-omnipotent) form among many that we bear as subjects, and we are not pas- 
sive recipients of it (as we will see in the next section). 

The third way the flow of knowledge is controlled is through the action of the more 
powerful nodes in any network. The popular image of networks as flexible, open, 
and democratic governance communities or partnerships tends to hide this feature. 
Although all the various actors (nodes) in a network (or network of networks) partici- 
pate and have a degree of active agency (the condition of it being interactive) within 
the relationships of network governance, the actors are differentially situated in these 
asymmetrical relationships. As a result, the more powerful or hegemonic actors within 
a network are able to govern and control the less powerful or subaltern actors, not by 
directly commanding them to act in a certain way, as in pre-network forms of rule, but 
indirectly or infrastructurally: by structuring the field of possible actions of the subal- 
tern actors in the network through strategically controlling the flexible and hierarchi- 
cal infrastructural relations of communication, technology, research, finance, security, 
norm creation, and subjectification among them. 

The distinctive feature of this form of network governmentality is that it is able to 
govern the conduct of weaker partners through their constrained free participation; 
through inducing and then indirectly channelling, by diverse means, their communi- 
cative, creative, and productive participation - or by excluding them and connecting 
with others if they fail to participate in the way the hegemonic actors require. It is pre- 
cisely this dimension of constrained free participation in a seemingly democratic and 
flexible community of actors and norms, and where actors may be added and removed 
on an ad hoc basis, that serves to legitimate and obscure the differentials in power and 
influence between hegemon and subaltern participants in imperial networks. Jochen 
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von Bernstorff sums up the critical literature on this ‘hegemonic’ type of network rule 
in his major study of public-private network governance systems in the European 
Union and the international arena: ‘The more abstract thesis developed throughout is 
that, on the global level, network-like governance structures inevitably exclude certain 
actors and interests while operating outside procedural and substantive legal com- 
mitments and constraints. These “flip sides” of the flexible network structure tend to 
sustain the dominance of the strongest actors of the network, and may turn the “par- 
ticipatory” claim into an instrument of hegemony.’ Let’s use two well-researched 
examples to illustrate the two general types of hegemonic network governance of 
communication referred to in this abstract quotation. These two types of hegemonic 
network governance can be found in almost any network. 

We saw in the first section that transnational corporations were among the first 
organizations to be transformed into networks by the information and communica- 
tion revolution. In this reconfiguration they do not need to own their branch plants in 
the third world and directly control the workers in them, as was the form of social or- 
dering in the industrial age. Rather, branch plants in which the world’s information 
technology is typically assembled are often owned locally or regionally. They are par- 
ticipating actors in a global network exercising their interactive labour and manage- 
ment powers in their own ways to a certain limited extent. However, as Naomi Klein 
and others argue, their free participation is governed indirectly by the control that the 
hegemonic transnational corporations are able to exert over the infrastructural rela- 
tions between the subaltern plant or sweatshop and its access to resources, financing, 
technology, research, branding networks, and world markets.” 

Von Bernstorff stresses that a key factor here is the ability of powerful actors to set 
up and structure a network in the first place. Moreover, if subaltern nodes fail to de- 
liver the goods or adapt to the flexible work regimes, then the hegemonic corporation 
can govern their participation by constraining their access to the network infrastruc- 
ture; entering into a public-private network partnership with the local government to 
support them and suppress the workers’ expression of their grievances; threatening 
to remove them from the network, or removing them and adding a more compliant 
node. If the weaker actors in the network are able to exert a degree of collective con- 
trol over the hegemonic actors, then the latter can leave the network and establish 
another. Here, as in thousands of other unequal networks, flexibility and openness 
become strategic resources for the hegemonic actors, rather than indicators of demo- 
cratic transparency.”° 

The second type of hegemonic network governance over communicative and com- 
municatively mediated activities consists in bypassing or overriding domestic and inter- 
national legal and political institutions that would otherwise be able to enforce the 
freedom of expression and access to information of the subalterns. This type of undemo- 
cratic control over communication is called the ‘delegalization’ and ‘de-democratization’ 
of governance networks. Von Bernstorff shows that the more powerful states and 
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transnational corporations in various global governance networks are able to do this 
in a wide variety of ways. 

Networks operate in a different communicative time and space from traditional 
legal and political institutions (see the first section of this chapter). Because of the 
compression of time, decisions are taken instantly, in contrast to the time-consuming 
due deliberation, consultation, and accountability of traditional legal and democratic 
forms of communicative reasoning and decision-making. And, because of the com- 
pression of space, network decisions (such as financial decisions) affect the lives, envi- 
ronments, and futures of millions of people, regions, and countries around the globe 
who have no say over them; this is in contrast to the effects of decisions of traditional 
legal and democratic institutions, which are limited to a specific territory and juris- 
diction, and according to which all affected should theoretically have a say, represen- 
tation, or redress. (Of course, this ideal of representation and legal recourse is often 
unrealized in practice, yet, unlike networks, it is a norm of legitimacy intrinsic to le- 
gal-democratic institutions and their historical development.) As a result, governance 
networks seek to free their secret, immensely consequential and unaccountable com- 
municative and decision-making procedures from the time-expensive and spatially 
limited, old-fashioned legal and democratic restraints, in the name of efficiency, flex- 
ibility, and the technical imperatives of the new age. In the words of President Bill 
Clinton’s administration’s domain-name policy coordinator, Ira Magaziner, in 1998: 
‘We believe that the Internet as it develops needs a different type of coordination 
structure than has been typical for international institutions in the industrial age. 
Governmental processes and intergovernmental processes by definition work too 
slowly and somewhat too bureaucratically for the pace and flexibility of this new in- 
formation age.”” How are network governance structures able to bypass or override 
traditional legal and democratic communicative procedures that have been built up 
over the centuries? 

In the first instance, as the quotation from Ira Magaziner implies, the operation of 
powerful governance networks simply leaves the traditional legal and political institu- 
tions in their wake, and this lag then serves to support the claim to exemption. Next, 
hegemonic actors in global governance networks are able to create and control their 
own global constitutional and normative orders, administered by the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Trade Organization, that override the 
legal and political institutions of representative democracies and international law - 
precisely the institutions that could open these guarded networks to democratic com- 
municative action.”* In other cases, they are also able to outrun traditional legal and 
democratic protection of the flow of ideas by expanding their own, tailor-made, flexi- 
ble, and manipulable network of private law to govern networks, the controversial lex 
Mercatoria.”? Finally, even when powerful networks are constrained to work with tradi- 
tional institutions they are able to mobilize influence over parliaments and courts, not 
least through the ability of the oligarchy of media networks to create the language, 
images, and effects of public discussion. 
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The rapid rise of this hegemonic mode of network governance of communicative 
action and its capacity to manipulate or evade the fetters of legal-democratic modes 
of governing communication is not as surprising as it may seem. Recall from Castells’s 
analysis that communication networks were developed by the four biggest pre-existing 
concentrations of power from the earlier age of industrial imperialism and under the 
lead of the United States: the military-industrial complex; private economic enterpris- 
es; the leading states prepared to support and promote the research, development, 
and employment of the new technology; and the multimedia conglomerates. The in- 
formation revolution transformed these four concentrations of power into the same 
network morphology and, in so doing, coordinated their interaction through com- 
mon overlapping networks and a common orientation to expansion of the network 
age. The result is a global politics of ‘structuration.’ The complex interactions and com- 
petition among networks of these differentially situated and resourced actors give rise 
to persisting global hegemonic-subaltern formations (or processes) and the large-scale 
formations reciprocally structure the field of interactions, as in struggles over the Kyoto 
Accord, sustainability, and the Washington Consensus.” 

In what is perhaps the dominant public language of our age, a global pattern of 
hegemonic-subaltern networks, and its expansion over and against other modes of 
communication and social ordering, is legitimated in terms of ‘freedom’ and ‘security.’ 
The sense of ‘freedom’ here is ‘openness’ — the openness of individuals, groups, cul- 
tures, and civilizations to enter and participate in the creative, expanding world of 
communication networks, and to exercise their freedom to communicate, produce, 
and consume in the ways available to them. The complementary sense of ‘security’ is 
the global monitoring, protection, and extension of market freedoms and ‘network 
freedoms,’ backed up by the ‘full spectrum dominance’ of the U.S. global military net- 
work. This ‘indispensable’ security and freedom network is presented by its propo- 
nents as acting in accord with the legal and democratic institutions when possible 
- but it is prepared to act instantly, unilaterally, and globally, including waging wars of 
intervention and forcing regime change, without and against the time-consuming, 
multilateral communicative review of international law, civil liberties, and democratic 
will-formation domestically or through the United Nations, for the transcendent 
goods of ‘freedom and security.” Many of the traditional rights and freedoms of infor- 
mation and communication are dispensable in this new form of social ordering, as was 
demonstrated in the invasion of Iraq, the Patriot Act in the United States, and the Anti- 
Terrorism Act in Canada. At many levels, and to varying degrees, this cluster of hege- 
monic networks and legitimating languages of freedom and security ‘structures’ the 
global field of possible alternative communicative actions in the network age.” And, 
perhaps partly because of its pre-eminence, the two types of hegemonic rule em- 
ployed to control communicative activities are replicated in innumerable other net- 
works (including the terrorist networks it opposes). 

Fourth, and finally, I would like to examine the specific nature of relations of gover- 
nance characteristic of network governance. This will provide a fuller understanding of 
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how communicative activities are actually guided by this form of governance, and this 
will provide the basis for understanding how we can act critically in response (see the 
third section of this chapter). 

The first distinctive characteristic of relations of network governance is that they 
are immanent within relations of communication, and, as we have seen, relations of 
communication are immanent within relations of immaterial production. Networkers 
are subject to relations of governance of their communication and communicatively 
mediated activities just in virtue of participating in them. The diverse technological and 
multimedia infrastructure employed in all communicative activities - information 
technologies, modes of communication, programs, codes, routines, commands, mes- 
sages, operations, learning procedures, and acquired skill sets - governs the conduct of 
the communicators en passant and almost intangibly. A relation of network governance 
is not so mucha single relation of power acting on an individual subject from outside 
his or her activities as it is ‘governmentality’: a whole ensemble of governmental 
means operating within and on a field of interrelated communicators to create an over- 
all network mentalité? This technological absorption of relations of power directly into 
relations of communication is, according to Hardt and Negri, the most revolutionary 
feature of the network age. Relations of governance thus ‘become ever more immanent 
to the social field, distributed throughout the brains and bodies of the citizens’: 


What the theories of power of modernity were forced to consider transcendent, that is, 
external to productive and social relations, is here formed inside, immanent to the pro- 
ductive and social relations. This is why communications industries have assumed such a 
central position. They not only organize production on a new scale and impose a new 
structure adequate to global space, but also make its justification immanent. Power, as it 
produces, organizes; as it organizes, it speaks and expresses itself as authority. Language, 
as it communicates, produces commodities but moreover creates subjectivities, puts 
them in relation, and orders them. The communication industries integrate the imagi- 
nary and the symbolic within the biopolitical fabric, not merely putting them at the ser- 
vice of power, but actually integrating them into its very functioning.” 


From one perspective the folding of power relations into communication relations 
makes this form of social ordering more decentralized, horizontal, more indistinguish- 
able from the communicative activities we perform, and thus in a sense more ‘demo- 
cratic.’ Yet, from another perspective, it provides for a more vertical, more ‘oligopolistic’ 
form of control of communication by the more powerful nodes: ‘The computer tech- 
nologies and communications technologies internal to production systems allow for 
more extensive monitoring of workers from a central, remote location. Control of la- 
bouring activity can potentially be individualized and continuous in the virtual 
Panopticon of network production. The centralization of control, however, is even 
clearer from a global perspective. The geographical dispersion of manufacturing has 
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created a demand for increasingly centralized management and planning, and also for 
a new centralization of specialized producer services, especially financial services.’*° 

This vertical or ‘oligopolistic’ dimension is the basis for the kind of hegemonic 
governance of network communications discussed above. Hegemonic actors do not 
govern the communication of subalterns directly, but indirectly, by strategically ma- 
nipulating, monitoring, planning, dispersing, appraising, contracting-out, and restruc- 
turing the horizontal distribution and employment of technological infrastructure to 
guide immanently communicative activities to specific ends. Relations of network 
governance are thus immanent to the field of communicative action and are at once 
democratic and oligopolistic. 

The second distinctive feature of relations of communicative governance is that 
they operate through the communicative freedom of networkers; through their communi- 
cative action. Networkers are not coerced by the detailed drills and repetitions of the 
industrial age, the assembly line or Modern Times. From the beginning, starting now in 
daycare, networkers are encouraged to see network communication from two perspec- 
tives. From one side, it is absolutely necessary to submit to commands, functions, and 
routines as an enabling condition of becoming a networker and learning the rules of 
the game. On the other hand, it is a flexible and open-ended game in which network- 
ers are treated as free players, as interactive and creative communicators, modifying the 
rules of the game as they play. They interact with the software and are encouraged to 
ask it questions, create new and different ways through the programs, customize the 
software, acquire and contribute information, solve problems and pose others, create 
their own networks, and eventually reprogram the programs through which they are 
governed. This is another reason why the immanent relations of governance and forms 
of subjectification in network communication are so difficult to notice, for we tend to 
presume that the exercise of power must be external (a separate structure of ruler- 
ruled) rather than immanent; that it excludes the exercise of freedom rather than en- 
courages it (liberalism’s negative freedom), and that it imposes itself on a passive 
subject rather than playing strategic games with an interactive agent (the command- 
obedience model). 

The informational mode of education, research, development, production, and con- 
sumption actually depends for its existence and dynamic growth on this interplay be- 
tween immanent relations of governance and the free, creative, and unpredictable 
communicative competences of networkers, celebrated in the image of Silicon Valley. 
As a result, network relations of power are reciprocally dependent on and responsive 
to the communicative freedom of networkers. They govern communicative action 
and assimilate communicators interactively, by enabling and encouraging the free de- 
velopment of communicative capacities on one side and conducting their exercise to 
specific ends by diverse means on the other, and constantly readjusting in response to 
the unpredictable trajectory of communicative action. This realm of communicative 
freedom within network power relations is the subject of the third, and final section. 
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Democratic Communicative Action 


To summarize, I have tried to provide a background sketch of the field in which com- 
municative activity is ‘controlled’ today. The communication of information and 
knowledge in networks is the defining form of human activity of our age and the 
dominant form of social ordering. Communicative action takes place within networks 
(with four main features); communication networks are the leading sector of the econ- 
omy; and they transform the communicatively mediated activities and institutions 
that they colonize (into networks of immaterial labour), Communicative and commu- 
nicatively mediated action in networks is governed in four major ways: (1) exclusion, 
(2) inclusion and assimilation to an interactive network form of subjectification, (3) 
strategic employment of the communications infrastructure and by bypassing, over- 
riding, and influencing legal-democratic governance, and (4) fostering and channelling 
free communicative action. Relations of network governance are immanent, democratic 
and oligopolistic. This complex field of communication networks is the specific mor- 
phology of the latest phase of Western imperialism. 

This background sketch sets the stage for a third important question: what form of 
critical and effective social, political, and cultural action is possible today in relation to 
the control of the communication of knowledge? We could not answer this question 
until we laid out the specific context in which communication occurs and the relations 
of governance that enable and control it. For social action will be critical and effective 
only if it is based on an understanding of, and oriented in relation to, the specific rela- 
tions of communication and governance in which it is situated. We may dream of uto- 
pian modes of communicative action as much as we wish - free of power, technological 
mediation, spatial-temporal compression, hegemonic-subaltern relations, and pre-re- 
flective subjectification. But if we wish to confront the historical situation in which we 
are thrown, then (as I have argued elsewhere) we need to situate our question in the 
existing field of relationships.” 

I take this sketch of the existing field of power relations that operate in contempo- 
rary communication networks to be a more realistic approach than the optimistic 
literature on network governance and policy networks. As von Bernstorffs study sug- 
gests, this literature has a tendency to abstract from the unequal power relations in 
communication networks in advancing the claim that global networking fosters dem- 
ocratic governance beyond the state.** This is to disregard the forms of exclusion and 
to equate inclusion with democracy, thereby overlooking the anti-democratic powers 
of assimilation, subjectification, and subalternization that are exercised directly or 
indirectly by hegemonic actors within the field of communication networks. And, it 
overlooks the persisting relations of inequality and subordination handed down from 
earlier phases of imperialism. Even the important work that seeks to combine ‘bar- 
gaining’ with the more idealized ‘arguing’ approach in international relations and 
international law still presupposes actors who are free of precisely the real world 
unequal relations of governance that I have tried to delineate in my sketch. As 
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Antje Weiner concludes in her critical review of this literature, it presupposes an 
‘egalitarian political culture’ that does not exist.*° What we need in order to be both 
critical and effective is not an account of norm creation for some ideal game, but an 
account of the possibility of democratic norm creation under the conditions of the 
field in which we find ourselves here and now.” Castells writes of this field and social 
action: ‘I would argue that this networking logic induces a social determination of a 
higher level than that of specific social interests expressed through the networks: the 
power of flows takes precedence over the flows of power. Presence or absence in the 
network and the dynamics of each network vis à vis others are critical sources of 
domination and change in our society: a society, that, therefore, we may properly call 
the network society, characterized by the preeminence of social morphology over 
social action.’* 

We will see whether it is as deterministic as Castells implies. Yet, given our back- 
ground sketch, he does seem correct to infer that network social morphology is pre- 
eminent over social action. I take him to mean that if critical and effective social action 
is possible today, then social actors are constrained to think and act within and against 
the given social morphology of communication networks. 

The first answer to our question of the possibility of critical action, therefore, is just 
to raise explicit awareness of the distinctive background context in which we communi- 
cate today, by means of various background sketches. For, as we discussed, network 
subjectivity tends to render its mode of governance intangible, a matter of course, and 
its immanent rule ‘goes without saying.’ Uncritical reflection on communication and 
control then tends to overlook the implicit infrastructural relations that govern com- 
municative action without the communicators questioning them and having a say in 
and over them, that is, undemocratically. 

Rendering networks and network governance explicit thus puts us in the position 
of being able to call into question and have a say over the relations of power through 
which our communication is governed and the norms that are advanced to legiti- 
mate them, that is, of acting democratically. For, the primary sense of ‘democracy’ (as 
opposed to the ‘low intensity’ democratization promoted by the neoliberal institu- 
tions) is just the basic Athenian idea that the people have a say in and over the rules 
by which they are governed and over the public goods that the rules are enacted to 
bring about. We can thus call the diverse forms of questioning and having an effec- 
tive say in and over the global and local relations governing all communication and 
communicatively mediated action democratic communicative action.® This is to apply 
Trudeau’s civic ethics directly to everyday communication relations. So, our question 
can be reformulated as: what are the possibilities and examples of democratic com- 
municative action? 

Two general types of democratic communicative action are possible.** The first is to 
subject communication networks to the traditional legal and political institutions of 
existing nation-states, international law, and the United Nations. The flow and control 
of ideas could be regulated in these legal-democratic institutions by the representatives 
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of the people subject to network governance, against the dominant current of hegemonic 
rule by powerful network actors and their ‘delegalization’ and ‘de-democraticisation’ of 
network communication. This might be called the ‘traditional’ legal-democratic ap- 
proach locally and globally. As noted earlier, legal-democratic, Enlightenment institu- 
tions are ‘works in progress’ that require major reforms to be effective, especially in the 
international realm, and their inadequacy has led to the search for another, more effec- 
tive strategy. 

The second general strategy, accordingly, is to democratize communication net- 
works directly, so networkers and those excluded yet affected can call into question and 
have a say in contextually appropriate practices of democratic discussion, negotiation, 
and decision-making in the nodes in which they network (or from which they are pres- 
ently excluded). This runs against the dominant current of assimilation and subjection 
to a form of communicative interaction that, while creative in many dimensions, is 
subtly (and not so subtly) channelled away from networkers questioning and trans- 
forming the dominant undemocratic relations of network governance. The creation of 
sites of democratic communicative action within networks might be called a new ap- 
proach, one tailored specifically to the new form of communicative power, but also 
simply a new form of ‘direct’ or participatory democracy. Direct democratic communi- 
cative action is the fitting response to the compressed time and space of network 
communication and decision-making, as it too can be mobilized instantaneously and 
across the multijurisdictional global space of network effects. 

These two types of democratic communicative action are counter-hegemonic 
(against the dominant undemocratic control of the flow of ideas) and complementary 
(working in tandem against different types of undemocratic control). One of the most 
depressing features of Canada today is the antagonism between proponents of these 
two strategies — between those who participate through the traditional institutions 
and those who wish to participate through direct democratic communicative action in 
networks. Yet, both strategies have the same means and end: the democratic gover- 
nance of the means of communication by the communicators.*° 

If these two strategies were successful, they would constitute a revolution — the 
legal-democratic transformation of the network age. The people and their represen- 
tatives would decide how to govern the communication of knowledge and informa- 
tion and for what ends. Such a transformation appears utopian from the perspective of 
the present, and it certainly is if we imagine that the dominant actors of the network 
age might institute this transformation for us. If there is to be change in this direction, 
we the governed have to initiate it from the ground up by organizing and participating 
in concrete forms of democratic communicative action that enact initiatory and exem- 
plary practices of these two strategies here and now. 

Hence, we are in a situation analogous to Trudeau’s three decades ago. For him 
the question was, given the big concentrations of power in Canada and globally, how 
could he help to empower citizens to participate democratically in civil society, 
communicate freely, democratize hegemonic concentrations of power and repatriate 
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democratic powers and power-sharing to the sovereign people, and so diminish the 
enormous inequalities? His answer was Canada’s Charter of Rights and Freedoms and 
the counter-hegemonic civic ethics he hoped it would foster. The difference today is 
that the concentrations of power and means of participation have been transformed 
by the communications revolution, and thus the analogous answer is democratic com- 
municative action that subjects network communication to democratic control, and 
does so by democratic communicative means. 

The first step is to realize that the possibilities and opportunities for democratic 
communicative action exist here and now, wherever we communicate. The second 
section of this chapter suggested that the entire network organization of contem- 
porary societies rests on the free, creative communicative capacities and activities of 
networkers. Network governance relations can foster communicative action and 
channel it towards specific ends, but they cannot control it in detail, for the develop- 
ment of the information age depends on creative and innovative forms of communi- 
cation. This is why networks are necessarily flexible and open, encouraging and then 
responding to the indeterminate and unpredictable communicative activities of net- 
workers, rather than fixed structures of domination. As a result, there is an element 
of interactive freedom or free play - a limited range of possible ways of communicat- 
ing in any network situation. There is thus always the limited possibility of commu- 
nicating differently, in discord with the commands, routines, and norms in some way 
or another - just as in canoeing, there is always the possibility to turn and paddle 
against the current in different ways. This element of interactive human freedom and 
surprise is irreducible. 

Now, this creative communicative freedom is directed, with all the powerful tech- 
nological and multimedia means at the disposal of hegemonic actors, towards its exer- 
cise in innovations and creations that serve the prevailing imperial ordering and goals 
of the information age. In contrast, the exercise of creative communicative freedom 
democratically on the prevailing governance relations is discouraged, except for inno- 
vations in forms of local or regional self-rule and self-management that increase effi- 
ciency and can themselves be governed and monitored infrastructurally (as in the 
downloading and contracting out of regimes of self-government and dispute resolu- 
tion to subaltern nodes in local, national and global governance networks). Nonetheless, 
because relations of governance are immanent within relations of communication, 
the existential possibility of exercising creative communicative freedom in its demo- 
cratic form cannot be eliminated or blocked completely by the powers that be. 

Democratic communicative action is not only possible in some abstract sense. It is 
an ‘opportunity’ in any node. The popular image of the expansion of the network age 
that the media communicate over and over is of a cluster of global processes or closed 
systems that are technologically driven, necessary, and inescapable, too complex to be 
modified by those subject to them, and, in any case, beyond human control. Yet, 
networks are grounded in the communicative activities of networkers at their par- 
ticular nodes, and the hyperextension of these activities and decisions throughout 
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the network. As heretical as this may sound to some systems theorists, these local 
practices of network communication are in turn partly grounded in the daily, non- 
technological, face-to-face relations of communication of the networkers, and these 
alternative forms of intersubjectivity provide grounds of resistance to networkization. 
Of course, there are hegemonic structural formations of global networks, and forms of 
subjectivity that make these appear inevitable, but these are grounded in and repro- 
duced by the daily practices of local networkers going along with the prevailing rou- 
tines of communication without a say. So, despite the hegemonic image of deterministic 
technological processes imposed on us from above and to which we must submit, 
global networkization is actually based in and hyperextends out from the everyday 
communicative activities of networkers. Steven Flusty describes this more accurate 
and counter-hegemonic picture: ‘Network globalization] is a combination of distinct 
spatial and temporal practices that, in their execution and their accretion, exercise 
globally formative effects. These practices are brought about through the quotidian 
business of conducting life within and across ever widening distances and by means of 
ever more distended social relations. It thus entails a redefinition of globalization not 
as an extrinsic quasi-opaque imposition from above, an irresistible structural impera- 
tive, or a commandment unifying capital markets. Rather, it is globalization as both 
immanent in, and increasingly intrinsic to, our everyday practices.’*” 

Consequently, communication networks are less deterministic and provide more 
opportunities for democratic challenge and reform from within than Castells suggests. 
I would like to illustrate the range of opportunities available with a few examples of 
counter-hegemonic democratic communicative action that have helped to bring com- 
munication networks under direct and/or legal-democratic governance. First, the 
most popular vehicle for democratic communicative action in the network age is with- 
out doubt non-governmental organizations. However, their role is ambivalent. Many 
NGO counter-networks have been successful in organizing and including many for- 
merly excluded peoples, challenging the assimilative features of network subjectivity, 
countering the hegemonic rule and aims of powerful actors in major communicative 
networks, and showing ordinary people that they have more freedom to organize and 
act critically than they are led to believe by the dominant discourse. Yet, many other 
NGOs have been instrumental in reproducing and expanding some of the undemo- 
cratic features of existing networks. Over 70 per cent of the 50,000 INGOs (interna- 
tional NGOs) are registered in Europe and North America and funded by northern 
governments and corporations to promote their agendas. When they bring excluded 
peoples into the major government and corporate development networks, they often 
discount their traditional forms of communication and cooperation and assimilate 
them to the network form of communication and subjectivity they bring with them, 
rather than nurturing non-assimilative forms of inclusion. Their relatively ineffective 
informal consultative role in major networks is often used by the hegemonic actors to 
simulate democratic scrutiny and to legitimate cosmetic changes. Furthermore, NGO 
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networks are often unaccountable to the people whose interests they claim to repre- 
sent and their internal organization tends to replicate the hegemonic-subaltern struc- 
ture and undemocratic decision-making of major networks. Many are now referred to 
as CONGOS (co-opted NGOS)."* 

Since, as Castells argues, social action has to be organized in networks to be effec- 
tive, NGO networks will continue to be used. However, if they are to be a means for 
the gradual democratization of communication in the network age, they too will have 
to be subject to democratic reform from within, so they embody the same democratic 
communicative action for which they claim to be fighting. 

One instructive example of combining the legal-democratic and direct democracy 
types of communicative action is the use of democratic-communicative or ‘soft pow- 
er’ networks to bring about an enforceable ban on landmines. This, in turn, is part of 
a larger, counter-hegemonic, soft power network organized through countless nodes 
of communicative action to question and fight to reform the dominant, global secu- 
rity-freedom network in the name of another kind of security and freedom. From this 
counter-perspective the causes of insecurity and unfreedom are the enormous global 
inequalities and the exclusion of the worse-off majority from democratic communica- 
tive action. The dominant global security-freedom network does not address these 
underlying causes but, rather, protects and extends them, causing more wars and 
insecurity. The path to security and equality is to provide the multifaceted infra- 
structure of network communication developing countries demand, so that they can 
engage in free communicative action on a level playing field, and then the other in- 
equalities will soon diminish. This global counter-network is far from successful, yet 
it demonstrates the power of democratic communicative action to challenge and of- 
fer an alternative to the networks that now govern undemocratically the communica- 
tive action of millions.*? 

From the pioneering activities of Amnesty International and Doctors Without 
Borders in confronting and opening closed channels of communication to the latest 
small-scale, alternative network globalization from below, such as providing email for 
rural doctors and missionaries in Zambia by high-frequency radio and Sailmail, there 
are countless other examples from which we can learn.’ However, I would like to 
move on and conclude with one final and indispensable feature of democratic com- 
municative activities if they are to be effective in building a better future. 

Boaventura de Sousa Santos observes with respect to the World Social Forum that 
we need more meeting places for the multiplicity of counter-hegemonic democratic 
networkers.” These forums would be places, like the annual Pierre Trudeau Foundation 
Public Policy Conferences in Canada, where researchers, academics, students, demo- 
cratic activists from diverse networks, representatives from the excluded majority, poli- 
cymakers, filmmakers, communication experts, scientists, technicians, and business 
people working on soft, democratic communicative technologies and education, repre- 
sentatives from the volunteer sector, politicians, and a host of other actors could come 
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together and exchange their case-specific and specialized knowledge of how net- 
work communications are governed and how they can be rendered more accountable 
by democratic communicative action. They would be places for anyone uncomfort- 
able with the ways communication is currently governed and hopeful that another 
world is possible. If democratic communicative action is to be critical and effective, it 
needs to be based on the reciprocal communication among academic research on how 
communication networks operate, policy communities’ knowledge of what sorts of 
local, domestic, and international legal and political initiatives are possible, and the 
experiential knowledge of communicative activists and the excluded on the ground. 
Finally, these forums could be models of democratic communicative action in which 
the participants learn through practice the civic ethics that they hope to hyperextend 
in their diverse activities. The World Social Forum is an exemplary annual meeting 
place of such reciprocal networks, but the task now is to create a multitude of similar 
and more specific forums.” 
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Notes 


1 The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, Section B of the Constitution Act 1982, is an 
amendment to the Constitution of Canada that was initiated by Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau. His rationale for the rights and freedoms enumerated in the Charter was that 
they would empower individuals and groups in Canada to participate directly and more 
fully in the civic and political life of Canada; that is, they would enable citizens to exercise 
their popular sovereignty. This ‘civic freedom’ aspect of the Charter was overshadowed by 
the debate over whether it gives proper recognition to Quebec. My aim in this chapter is 
to recover and adapt this civic dimension of Trudeau’s legacy for our times. See Government 
of Canada, Department of Justice, Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, available at http:// 
laws-lois.justice.gc.ca/eng/Const/index.html, accessed Mar. 2013. 
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16 Occupology, Swarmology, Whateverology: 
The City of (Dis)order versus the People’s Archive 


GREGORY SHOLETTE 


The archive, with its icy temperature and motionless repose, may seem like an unlikely 
place to begin thinking about Occupy Wall Street (OWS), a dynamic and still-unfolding 
phenomenon whose precise nature appears impossible to determine, let alone file 
away like a stack of dog-eared documents. Unlikely, if we approach the idea of the ar- 
chive as a physical collection located in a specific time and place, or as a set of historical 
documents that uphold this or that interpretive school. But what if we invoke some- 
thing like an archival agency, something that now and then animates the longue durée of 
resistance ‘from below’? After all, things have changed since we witnessed the power- 
scrubbing of Zuccotti Park’s People’s Library and the mulching of the encampment’s 
hundred-page opus of dissent written on corrugated scraps of cardboard and inverted 
pizza boxes, some torn, trimmed, or simply folded down into manageable dimensions 
for extended protest. We witnessed the demolition as an echo of the Baghdad library’s 
destruction eight years ago, when U.S. and UK troops stood by as that archive was re- 
duced to ashy pulp.’ It is this we must grapple with and theorize, this residue that au- 
thorities determined to be expendable, or even threatening, even if such engagement 
takes us places we would, under other circumstances, prefer to avoid. (For after all, 
doesn’t the act of conquest demand the erasure, in whole or part, of an enemy’s com- 
munal identity, just as resistance centres on defending or recreating the archive?) 

OWS has an odour. Its lustful, repetitious, and messy imagination is articulated not 
only through fat felt-marker messages written on tent flaps and recycled materials 
but also on naked bodies, and on moving and dancing bodies, as well as through the 
multicellular superorganism known as the General Assembly. Still, to describe this as 
an archive — or swarmchive — is to suggest that OWS is more than an accumulation of 
conceptual, biological, and material textures. It is also something being written; call it a 
promissory note, an obligation to a future reader from a place already dislocated in 
time (though admittedly aided by time-bending cybertechnologies like YouTube and 
Twitter). Not what does, but what will, the archive mean? This is a question Derrida 
once asked, to which he then replied: ‘We will only know tomorrow. Perhaps.” 
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Tomorrow began at 1:00 a.m. on 15 November 2011 for OWS, the hour of Zuccotti Park’s 
brutal erasure on orders given to police by Mayor Michael Bloomberg. The NYPD raid 
seemed to express something else. Call it a repulsion towards damp, cardboardy smells 
and commingled sweat, or a fear of the breathy exhalations emanating from the 
People’s Microphone, with its mandatory intervals of listening and hearing, and its 
uncanny pantomime of mechanical apparatus as if some inert thing were being jolted 
back to life. But perhaps most unsettling of all was the way OWS established a link with 
the dispossessed and discarded homeless at the very centre of private real estate and 
finance capital, a tactic Mike Davis perceptively contrasted recently to the university 
sit-ins of his generation in the 1960s that, while certainly confrontational, nevertheless 
remained bound up within less contested academic spaces.’ It seems that when to- 
day’s creatives rebel, they take no hostages; they make no demands. 

So, there it was, occupied Zuccotti Park, filling up, hour after hour, with multiple 
signs of urban dispossession and homelessness, from sleeping bags to makeshift shel- 
ters, virtually everything that the ‘quality-of-life’ city detested about the vanquished 
liberal welfare city, and everything it wanted to forget, including the drifters and 
hustlers, addicts, and graffiti taggers who are nevertheless continually generated by 
its deregulatory policies.* There was no bold objective, such as forcing ROTC off cam- 
pus, or establishing a Black studies program. Instead, facing inward, the OWS General 
Assembly painstakingly constructed systems of communication, grew antennae, 
spawned internal laws and methods of governance, all the while appearing from the 
outside to be so much dead capital, a homeless hive of unemployed kids with too 
much time on their (jazz) hands, growing, festering, like a blot or a bruise, directly on 
the belly of the global finance leviathan. Is it any wonder city patriarchs sent police to 
punish Richard Florida’s children-turned-warrior class? 


II 


‘Leave us alone!’ asserts the towheaded cadre of mind-melded children in the 1960 
British science-fiction film Village of the Damned.’ Mysteriously born all at once to the un- 
impregnated women ofa rural English hamlet, the children possess collective powers of 
telepathy and worse. They also have an enormous appetite for knowledge. A professor 
played by George Sanders, the one human they tolerate and who serves as their teacher, 
eventually destroys them in a suicide attack. But even as the final credits roll, we never 
fully understand who, or what, they were. We never learn what they were after. 


Ill 


Police, not protestors, were visible on day one of Occupy Wall Street, 17 September 
2011. They massed in all directions, ringing Wall Street, shielding storefronts, securing 
Citibank, Chase, Wells Fargo, and Morgan. And then there were those two, slightly 
chagrined officers standing watch over Charging Bull, the bellicose bronze sculpture 
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that dominates the northern edge of Bowling Green Park. An irony likely lost on most 
who passed by is that artist Arturo DiModica’s giant bovine was an unannounced ‘gift’ 
that he installed in December 1989 to lift Wall Street’s downcast spirits after the crash 
of 1987. Initially seized by police as illegal street art, the statue was soon born-again as 
a seven-thousand-pound photo-op relished by tourists, filmmakers, city boosters, and 
anticapitalist protestors. 

One intrepid demonstrator stood out on the first day. She carried, sandwich-board 
style, a photographic reproduction of Damien Hirst’s For the Love of God, the diamond- 
spattered platinum skull allegedly valued at over £50 million. No other statement or 
slogan was present, as if the no longer ‘Y’ British artist’s profligate memento mori was the 
indisputable portrait of our epoch. But only a few days into the occupation at nearby 
Zuccotti Park - the privately owned public space on which demonstrators ultimately 
settled after failing to take possession of Wall Street proper - a functioning common- 
wealth had germinated. It was complete with daily meetings aimed at self-governance; 
food and trash services; recycled gray-water treatment systems; a generator-powered 
digital media station; and an expanding collection of books and publications dubbed 
the ‘People’s Library,’ nestled in rows of boxes with handwritten labels like International 
Relations, Music, Religion, Fiction, Non-Fiction, Feminism, and Racial Justice. Accord- 
ing to movement librarians, an estimated five thousand volumes were located at 
Zuccotti Park prior to the NYPD raid of 15 November.° The encampment also gave 
life to dozens of smaller subdivisions, including Jail Support, Medics, Direct Action 
Painters, and one of the largest: Arts and Culture, with its own subdivisions, including 
Arts and Labor, Alternative Economies, and Occupy Museums. Among other immedi- 
ate necessities was restoring knowledge of past attempts at organizing cultural work- 
ers such as Art Workers’ Coalition, Artists Meeting for Cultural Change, Political Art 
Documentation/Distribution (PAD/D), and Group Material. Much of this history has 
been shorn from the record to form a missing mass or cultural dark matter.’ The ar- 
ticulation of this shadow history is now taking place through teach-ins, email exchang- 
es, and archival websites, all of which are, so far, beyond the reach of police. 


IV 


‘What do they want?’ demands the mainstream media. OWS has no response. No poli- 

cies, no demands, and only a stated desire to be left alone. ‘The 1% is just beginning to 
understand that the reason Occupy Wall Street makes no demands is because we 
aren’t talking to them. The 99% are speaking and listening to each other.” Zuccotti 
Park: Das Unheimliche (the uncanny). 


V 


Scrawled dollar signs, credit cards, monstrous octopi, mutated American flags: like 
pages torn from a faded copy of The New Masses (rather than Adbusters), Zuccotti Park’s 
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Figure 16.1. The placard-making zone inside Zuccotti Park, 27 September 2011. Photograph by 


Gregory Sholette. 


artistic iconography was replete with anticapitalist slogans, clenched fists, and top- 
hatted millionaires. But this time the slogans were a great deal cheekier than those 
printed in the radical Leftist magazine of the 1920s and 1930s, and the fists were at- 
tached to people wearing Guy Fawkes V for Vendetta masks rather than muscular ‘work- 
ers.’ Meanwhile, the millionaire - pulled down from his pedestal, bearded and broke 
- did not refer to the sketchbooks of communist artists William Gropper or Hugo 
Gellert, but was appropriated straight from Parker Brother’s Monopoly board game. 
One sign simply implored ‘Occupy through Art.’ Yet, despite the twenty-first-century 
self-consciousness, OWS released a repertoire of protest tropes that, like a grammar of 
dissent waiting in the wings, came to the fore as the encampment participants dis- 
covered they were legally bound to pre-electronic forms of protest. Thus there were 
citations, statements, manifestos, and entire letters directed to the public. ‘Did you 
lose your home? Wall Street stole from you.’ One text with blue-on-red writing ex- 
claimed tragic loss as a leftover handhold from what was once a cardboard box floated 
off to the side like an errant exclamation mark. Along with the ubiquitous beige of 
cardboard signage there were silk-screened T-shirts, a few oil paintings, and profes- 
sionally designed typographic posters by Adbusters, the Vancouver-based culture-jam- 
ming magazine that first called for a Wall Street occupation on 17 September. Shepard 
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Fairey, of Andre the Giant stencil-art fame, morphed his own controversial Barack Obama 
election poster ‘Hope’ into an explicit reference to Anonymous, the online hacktivist 
entity strongly associated with new forms of digital civil disobedience. But the 
President wearing a Guy Fawkes mask with the tagline ‘We Are the Hope’ simply did 
not go over well with some OWS organizers. Fearing that Fairey’s graphic promoted 
links to the Democratic Party, the former street artist was taken to task and asked to 
revise his design in what amounted to a series of online studio critique-sessions: long- 
distance learning, OWS-style. ‘While it definitely looks cool, whether intended or not, 
this sends a clear message that Obama is co-opting OWS.” The movement may not 
have demands, but it is exceedingly conscious of its image, as befits a twenty-first- 
century rebellion. 


VI 


‘m not a smooth writer and am barely managing to focus now on something i need to finish,’ 
writes the Egyptian artist Maha Maamoun in an email. He continues: ‘but in general, 
positions, attitudes and temperaments are changing here with every headline. it’s a constant tug and 
pull. a constant recalibration of expectations. many players rising that were not known before, and 
many known ones falling, it’s interesting to see this “organic” process play out. it’s not easy. every 
detail is a battle... it’s definitely taking a huge amount of time away from work. most of our time is 
spent following the news in every form. resulting eventually in loss of concentration and burnout, 
personally, i feel that previous drives in my work have been halted or changed. there is some kind of 
rupture but it’s not clear where exactly and what it will lead to. result is a need to be quiet and re- 
search and find one’s (new) center of gravity ... i think activists and artists, and those who are both, 
ave all putting in time and effort when and how they can. and since this is a prolonged situation, it 
is understandable that participants come in and out of action depending on their ability and time. 
burnout is experienced by all, and thus the need to take time out in order to be able to come back in. 
that is to say, divisions of roles are not so clear,’*° 

If a real-world crisis politicizes artists and cultural workers, sometimes to the point 
that they abandon their studios and galleries to engage in agitation, organizing, the 
production of ephemeral street art, or direct action, then is this to be understood as an 
aesthetic lacuna similar to a mason throwing cobblestones at soldiers, or a seamstress 
smuggling food to demonstrators in the hem of her skirt? Or is art’s occasional venture 
into radicalism something else altogether, perhaps an inescapable phase of aesthetic 
investigation that ironically must jettison aesthetic investigation itself (or temporarily 
seem to discard it)? Must it be the case that when artists take their turn along the bar- 
ricades, along with the partisans and the oppressed, the dispossessed and the evicted, 
they are there because, aside from playing for the enemy, they simply have nowhere 
else to go? Or are they, along with the practice of aesthetics itself, a kind of blockage or 
lesion found within society’s disciplinary structures, only functioning fully as a gram- 
mar of dissent in times of crisis? 
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Figure 16.2. A collection of public writings spread across a section of Tahrir Square, 2011, as docu- 
mented by the Egyptian photographer Maha Maamoun. Photograph courtesy of Maha Maa- 
moun. 


VII 


I visited the encampment again on 1 October. Immediately following the evening’s 
General Assembly, OWS protestors streamed out of Zuccotti Park and swarmed up 
Broadway. Within the torrent of handmade protest placards - ‘Workers Rights are 
Human Rights,’ ‘Jail Bankers, Not Protesters,’ ‘Occupy Everything’ - I spotted a trio of 
art students (they must have been art students), who lofted what looked like an ab- 
stract painting over their heads. Watery, coloured shapes had soaked into a rectangle 
of beige cardboard. In truth, it was an elegantly odd picket sign that looked a bit like a 
DIY Arshile Gorky, and was oddly fragile, bobbing up and down in the crowd. A short 
time later OWS flocked onto the Brooklyn Bridge, where 700 demonstrators were ar- 
rested. God only knows what became of the corrugated Gorky. 


VIII 


Take another look at the infamous University of California, Davis, pepper-spraying 
video on YouTube. Watch it to the end to see the power reversal that follows the 
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Figure 16.3. A painting on cardboard carried aloft up Broadway by Zuccotti Park demonstrators, 
October 1, 2011. Photograph by Gregory Sholette. 


abusive violence. Students surround police. After the crowd uses the People’s Micro- 
phone, one student begins to chant, ‘You can go.’ Others gradually follow in unison, 
‘You can go.’ ‘You can go.’ ‘You can go.’ Like a colony of insects guided by pheromones, 
the police turn and march away. Applause. 


Ix 


Capitalism, like nature, has no ‘history,’ hisses the ghost of Milton Friedman from the 
great beyond. Perhaps this explains why the city of disorder - Alex S. Vitale’s sarcastic 
moniker for post-Giuliani New York - loathes the archive. It’s too ungainly for a town 
that is always investing in its present, a city that worships the erotics of gentrification 
and delights in the joyful liquidation of memory. In truth, this state of affairs may have 
been perfectly acceptable for a generation of precarious workers, artists among them. 
Until recently, the creative ‘cognitariat’ demanded neither a past, nor a future, but only 
an opportunity to be productive all the time, 24/7, as a mode of life. That was tolerable, 
until capital placed its boot on the big hand of time. Suddenly both history and hope 
lurched into view, and memory, an archaic vestige, was foisted onto them like a mill- 
stone. Liberating the future becomes the logic of the archive, and perhaps this is why 
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Figure 16.4. On 20 December 2011, members of Occupy Wall Street’s Arts & Labor Working Group 


staged a ‘photo-op’ intervention on the High Line Park in Chelsea, New York, to comment on 
the artist John Baldessari’s enormous billboard piece ‘The First $100,000 I Ever Made.’ Passersby, 
including artist Ernie Larson (pictured), were encouraged to stop and paint their own cardboard 
message ‘dots,’ and then pose with them next to the billboard. Responses ranged from ‘I will 
never have this much money,’ to ‘End for-profit education,’ to ‘Trickle down.’ Arts & Labor is a 
working group of Arts & Culture, OWS. Photograph by Gregory Sholette. 


the political scientist Jason Adams argued that OWS is ‘increasingly complicating static 
images of space: it is, in short, occupying time." If encampments at Zuccotti Park and 
other squares and public spaces around the globe marked nothing else, they marked 
the lawlessness of the law, or what passes for law. The real crisis is less about finance 
than about the social ruins that are no longer allegorical memories archaically dotting 
a forward-looking, modernist landscape, as Walter Benjamin held dear. Nor are they 
merely ungovernable disaster zones or self-contained spaces of decay within stateless 
states and collapsed cities. In short, ruins have become our destiny. Do you remember 
Occupied Berkeley and its revolt of anointed intellectual heirs decrying their educa- 
tion as a necrosocial graveyard ‘of liberal good intentions, of meritocracy, opportunity, 
equality, democracy?’ Despite batons, pepper spray, rubber bullets, buckshot, tear 
gas, polycarbonate shields, orange dragnets, and military sound amplifiers, what has 
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Figure 16.5. Jubilant musicians and dancing protestors at the Zuccotti Park Encampment in the 
fall of 2011. Photograph by Gregory Sholette. 


been occupied is the long duration of resistance: Trenton’s Army of Unoccupation, the 
Flint, Michigan, sit-down strike, the Woolworth cafeteria sit-in strike, Berkeley’s ‘plant- 
in’ at People’s Park, an attempted occupation at New Hampshire’s Seabrook Nuclear 
Power Plant, the Seneca Women’s Peace Encampment, Tompkins Square ‘Guilianiville’ 
in New York, as well as Seattle, Genoa, Iran, Tunisia, Egypt, Greece, Spain, Wisconsin, 
Wall Street - all impure, repetitive, and often self-mythologizing, occasionally senti- 
mental, sometimes resentful, even reactionary. It is the murmur of the other archive, 
with its excesses, and magic gift-economies, its aesthetics of attraction, and its reanima- 
tion of dead time Now there is only after OWS, no longer is there a prior to. 


X 


Immediately after the police raided Occupy Oakland, a protester spoke to a radio re- 
porter and assured her that OWS had been dispersed for now, but would soon collect 
again in other locations, ‘like water.’ Spores, buds, mushrooms, swarms, rhizomes, air, 
water; the swarmchive has emerged as a thing that seems to ask: What Am I? The an- 
swer is very simple: You Are the Swarmchive. You Are the Social. 
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Notes 


1 Well, not all of this proto-archive was destroyed, because some museums were already 
collecting OWS protest signs and other material culture from Zuccotti Park before the police 
raid. See, for example, ‘Occupy Wall Street: Major Museums and Organizations Collect 
Materials Produced by Occupy Movement,’ by Cristian Salazar and Randy Herschaft, AP/ 
Huffington Post (24 Dec. 2011), available at http://www.huffingtonpost.com/2011/12/24/ 
occupy-wall-street-museums-organizations_n_1168893.html?ref=new-york&ir=New%20 
York, accessed 4 Dec. 2011. 

2 Jacques Derrida, Archive Fever: A Freudian Impression, trans. Eric Prenowitz (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1995), 36. 

3 ‘One of the most important facts about the current uprising is simply that it has occupied 
the street and created an existential identification with the homeless. (Though, frankly, my 
generation, trained in the civil rights movement, would have thought first of sitting inside 
the buildings and waiting for the police to drag and club us out the door; today, the cops 
prefer pepper spray and ‘pain compliance techniques.’) ... The genius of Occupy Wall Street, 
for now, is that it has temporarily liberated some of the most expensive real estate in the 
world and turned a privatized square into a magnetic public space and catalyst for protest.’ 
Mike Davis, ‘No More Bubble Gum,’ Los Angeles Review of Books, 21 Oct. 2011, available at http:// 
blog.lareviewofbooks.org/post/11725867619/no-more-bubble-gum, accessed 13 May 2011. 

4 According to the latest report by Coalition for the Homeless, the number of homeless 
families is now 45 per cent higher than when Mayor Bloomberg first took office. See http:// 
www.coalitionforthehomeless.org/pages/forty-one-thousand, accessed July 2013. 

5 Village of the Damned was based on the novel The Midwich Cuckoos by John Wyndham and was 
first made into a film in 1960, directed by Wolf Rilla, followed by a 1963 sequel entitled 
Children of the Damned by Anton Leader, and a 1995 remake of the original by John Carpenter. 

6 The librarians are quoted in ‘Destruction of Occupy Wall Street “People’s Library” Draws 
Ire,’ The Guardian, 23 Nov. 2011, available at http://www.guardian.co.uk/world/blog/2011/ 
nov/23/occupy-wall-street-peoples-library, accessed 1 Dec. 2011. 

7 For more on my concept of cultural dark matter, see Sholette, Dark Matter: Art and Politics in 
the Age of Enterprise Culture (New York: Pluto Press, 2011). 

8 ‘We Are Free People,’ editorial Occupied Wall Street Journal, 20 Nov. 2011, available at http:// 
occupiedmedia.us/2011/11/we-are-free-people/, accessed 22 Nov. 2011. 

9 ‘After Conversations with Occupy Wall Street Organizers, Shepard Fairey Releases Revised 
“Occupy Hope Design” (22 Nov. 2011), available at http://www.obeygiant.com/headlines/ 
occupy-hope-v2, accessed 30 Nov. 2011. 

10 Emails from Maha Maamoun to the author dated 6 Aug. and 7 Aug. 2011. 

11 Jason Adams, ‘Occupy Time,’ Critical Inquiry (16 Nov. 2011), available at http://criting, 
wordpress.com/2011/11/16/occupy-time/#more-191, accessed 30 Nov. 2011. 

12 ‘The Necrosocial,’ Anti-Capital Projects (19 Nov. 2009), available at http://anticapitalprojects. 
wordpress.com/2009/11/19/the-necrosocial/, accessed 19 Nov. 2011. 


17 Tell Us What’s Going to Happen: 
Information Feeds to the War on Terror 


SAMUEL NUNN 


We want to know things before they occur: anticipate, react, prevent. This idea is embed- 
ded not only in counter-terrorism policy, but in the cultural narratives produced by 
television and cinema. Television programs such as 24 or CSI, and movies such as The 
Conversation, The End of Violence, Minority Report, and The Siege are self-reflexive mirrors of 
the U.S. war on terror. Through tricky technology systems like the Multi-State Anti- 
Terrorism Information Exchange (MATRIX), Terrorism Information Awareness (TIA), 
Regional Information Sharing Systems (RISS), TIPOFE, AFIS, and VICAP, America seeks 
policies and programs - read this as machines and software - that will anticipate ter- 
rorist attacks in order to stop them before they can occur.’ The desired outcome is 
complete deterrence. If this outcome were achieved, it would be the most mighty feat 
of prognostication and prevention ever conceived. 

The reason? Doing so would require the real-time synthesis and analysis of volumes 
of data equal to something like the number of stars in the universe. Criminal justice 
technology systems produce voluminous information flows. Billions of bytes of data 
are constantly on the move among police agencies describing individuals, their crimi- 
nal histories, assets, debt, locations at particular times, purchasing patterns, biometric 
identifiers (fingerprints, photographs, DNA samples), and other aspects of the people 
they have been in contact with or the activities they are thought to have performed. 
At any given moment, thousands of inquiries are sent through dozens of regional, na- 
tional, and international systems seeking answers to questions about individuals’ iden- 
tity, where they are, what they have done, or what more other agencies and agents 
know about them. In 2005 the FBI’s National Crime Information Center (NCIC) aver- 
aged 4.5 million inquiries per day. 

Within this storm of data, terrorism is the boogeyman of the twenty-first century. 
And there is only one way to assuage our fears of sudden, brutal terrorist attacks: con- 
vince us that we will always uncover the conspiracies before the explosion, always 
know who the perpetrators are before they act, always stay one step ahead of them, 
always arrest them before the carnage. It is a process identified by Richard Grusin as 
premediation: a shift of focus to controlling the future and stopping attacks before they 
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occur or, more simply, profiling the future.’ It is the premediation of the future, an 
advance word about what is going to happen. This model helps us accept 9/11 as an 
interruption or aberration. Looking back, we had the pieces if only someone had put 
them together: the plot was within our grasp. Heroic FBI agents wrote memos, villainous 
or incompetent supervisors ignored them or, worse, destroyed them? Mohammed 
Atta is on the surveillance tapes; why didn’t someone see him? Ziad Jarrah, the pilot of 
United Airlines Flight 93 (destined for a Pennsylvania farm field, and now the subject 
of an A&E made-for-cable movie, Flight 93 and Hollywood’s United 93), gets a speeding 
ticket in Maryland on 9 September; why didn’t someone stop him? Someone always 
knows. The truth is out there. 

The U.S. war on terror places stock in this belief: if we know who the terrorists are, 
we can capture and contain them, prevent them from putting their schemes in play. If 
we know a sleeper cell is operating in a city’s neighbourhood, the authorities can place 
the cell under surveillance with visual monitoring, communications interception, di- 
aled number logs, videotaping, credit card purchases, and other transaction footprints 
used to build a virtual sphere of information control. Alternatively, we can figure out 
what terrorists ‘look like’ through profiling, find them, surveil them, uncover their 
plans, and incarcerate them. We will process information to prevent terrorism. 

Building on a theoretical foundation of panopticism and social control, Kevin 
Haggerty and Richard Ericson coined an appropriate concept for the variety of techno- 
logical systems used by state and non-state entities to monitor citizens: the surveillant 
assemblage.* The assemblage is composed of many discrete technological forms used 
to observe and infer patterns of behaviour in the interests of control, investigation, and 
crime prevention. This includes closed circuit TV, governmental and corporate data- 
bases, data-mining and synthesis software, electronic surveillance systems, data-based 
profiling techniques, scenario analyses, integration of criminal justice databases, bio- 
metric identifiers, and so on. Information feeds to the war on terror can be conceived 
as representative components of a surveillant assemblage - a combination of surveil- 
lance tools used for various forms of social control, in particular those devoted to un- 
covering terrorist and criminal conspiracies and preventing violent crime. It is the set 
of surveillance components pulled together to provide information used to detect or 
stop crimes of violence. 

Surveillant assemblages have been depicted in various ways by movies and televi- 
sion, and it is possible that a few movies and television shows can be read as informa- 
tion feeds to the war on terror. Sometimes we use technologies to prognosticate and 
prevent violence, and this is the theme of, for example, The Conversation, Minority 
Report, and The End of Violence. The preventive scheme depicted in Minority Report is the 
most direct: you are under arrest for the crime you almost committed. But at other 
times, in the event violent actors strike before we can stop them, there are policies, 
plans, and contingencies - ways to make us safe again, tactical technologies. That is 
the hard-edged, reactive theme of The Siege, for example. And for those situations 
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where a crime is committed, at least one TV program presents the argument that our 
technologies will uncover truths that no one but the perpetrator could know: that’s 
the theme of CSI. 

These movies and TV programs show how humans generate and process surveil- 
lance information into fuel against crime and terror (as they perceive it), and offer 
cultural representations of the surveillant assemblage. The examples examined in 
these movies and TV programs suggest a complex relationship between the social and 
political realities of wars on crime or terror or drugs and their representation in film 
and media. The relationship is based less on whether one or the other is a better reflec- 
tion of ‘reality’ than the idea that both filmed renditions and police policies are drawn 
from dominant cultural beliefs about criminal and terrorist behaviours. Shortly after 
9/11, a brigadier general chaired several meetings of selected Hollywood writers, pro- 
ducers, and directors to develop terrorism scenarios that had not been considered 
before, as potential fuel for the development of preventive strategies.’ Hollywood’s 
imagination would supply the fuel for actual anti-terrorism tactics. The meetings were 
held in Los Angeles at the University of Southern California’s Institute for Creative 
Technologies, whose operating revenues come largely from military contracts. James 
Castonguay has called meetings like this the ‘cultural production of the war on terror.”° 
Numerous Hollywood productions and planned television shows were altered or post- 
poned after 9/11 because of government concerns that they would spark creative crim- 
inal imitation and intensify public fears of future attacks. Causality is always a bit mixed 
up in the blend of make-believe and reality. 

The surveillant assemblages depicted in movies and on television create another 
source of fear in society - the fear of all-encompassing 24/7 observation by unspecified 
others, usually the ‘state,’ and the subliminal belief that there must be some reason for 
all this surveillance, some kind of danger out there against which we must be pro- 
tected. This fear feeds social acceptance of the very technological systems we ostensi- 
bly fear - as well as the perceived likelihood of criminal attacks against which they are 
arrayed, Because movies and TV offer popular culture’s perceptions of crime and ter- 
ror, their visual and narrative messages - and their strength — are especially complex 
feeds to the war on terror.’ 


Stopping Crimes in Action and Hiding in Plain Sight: The End of Violence 


Machines that can monitor peoples’ activities in space are part of modern law enforce- 
ment technology.’ Surveillance systems are important, and we should quickly recog- 
nize that any reasonably sophisticated monitoring system - whether wiretaps, video 
surveillance, or computer eavesdropping - potentially generates so much informa- 
tion that it challenges interpretation. Nevertheless, one key to uncovering the plot of 
conspiracies is interpreting the information that has been collected in ways that an- 
ticipate the commission of a crime and allow law enforcement agents to stop the plot 
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before execution. Vast, disconnected databases exist from which investigators can 
draw criminal intent. Information from wiretaps, snitch reports, BOLOs (‘be on the 
lookout’), watch lists, criminal incident descriptions, and many other sources are the 
data that will feed prevention efforts. But how can all this information be interpreted 
in a way that defines the actions to be taken? Who sits and watches, and then decides 
to do something?? 

In The End of Violence (1997), the Los Angeles basin is under surveillance from a so- 
phisticated closed circuit television (CCTV) system operating from Griffith Park 
Observatory. The prophecy of the film is that sophisticated technological surveillance 
systems will evolve to monitor the public and private movements of individuals, and 
create intelligence about what they might be doing. It is a technology that reveals in- 
timate details. Knowing intimate details allows the system operators to anticipate the 
crimes they might commit (or the actions they might take), and to stop them.” In the 
movie, CCTV monitors spaces, pinpoints disorder, and has the capacity to direct poten- 
tially fatal rounds from a weapon connected to the system. 

A producer of popular violent films, Mike Max, receives a manuscript that describes 
the deadly surveillance system, its capacity for targeted assassination, and its political 
implications. Max pays little attention to the document. At that point, it is not clear 
who sent it to him, but later it appears that the system designer, Ray Bering, probably 
originated it. The surveillance system manager, Brice Phelps, wants that information 
rescinded, and is willing to kill Max to get it. Max is snatched away by two thugs in 
front of his house, but then escapes from the two kidnappers intent on killing him 
after surveillance cameras spot the activity (a scuffle between the hit men over Max’s 
bribery offer not to kill him), focus in, then terminate the two attackers using an auto- 
mated high-power rifle. Max flees. Later, Ray Bering is killed by the surveillance system 
(under the direction of Brice Phelps) just as he is about to contact the police officer, 
Dean Brock, who was investigating Max’s disappearance. Max stays out of touch and 
drifts away from his past life. 

Before the kidnapping, Max’s primary links to his wife and business associates were 
electronic - cell phones and emails (sitting by his pool, Max gets a phone call from his 
wife, sitting in her bedroom 100 feet away, to say she is leaving him) - and Max embod- 
ies the notion that identity and location are the product of the electronic signatures 
of cell phones and Internet connections. Who and where you are is discernible by your 
electronic transactions in cyberspace. Accordingly one can never hide, and with the 
right tools - big computers, big software, and big databases - government officials ar- 
gue that they can build the ability to interdict criminal behaviour before it happens.” 
This phenomenon has been referred to as ‘the disappearance of disappearance. ”™ 

Despite this, and like the proverbial terrorist sleeper cell, people can hide them- 
selves inside complex surveillance systems by being ‘invisible.’ Mike Max does so by 
taking up with a clan of Latino landscapers, who exist beneath the radar screen of 
electronic monitoring and remain invisible to mainstream society. The workers are 
part of the generic background - the immigrant workers never become visible in the 
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figure-ground, Max’s disappearing act works. He hides in plain sight at the very place 
he has fled. Once he is ‘off the grid’ of identity numbers (phones, credit cards), he is 
hard to track. His travels with Latino labourers confound attempts to locate him. 

If there is any other way for Max and the Latino labourers to be read, it is as the 
contemporary model of the terrorist cell: a group existing without being seen. The mes- 
sage of The End of Violence anticipates but does not bode well for technological systems 
that hope to find sleeper cells by mining their credit transactions (they bought ammo- 
nium nitrate and fuel oil), or intercepting their cellular and wireless communications. 
But such systems require assembly and careful analysis of information. If you don’t 
leave information trails, tracking systems can’t find you. Mike Max’s success remaining 
out of sight with the Latinos undercuts a view that current anti-terrorism policies will 
detect ‘invisible’ sleeper cells within the United States. From the perspective of 2005, it 
is possible to see the Latino labourers as doubles for the hidden terrorist cell. 

The End of Violence was released in 1997, but its speculation about ubiquitous, all- 
seeing video surveillance systems was more a documentary observation by 2005. For 
example, within days of the 7 July 2005 London bombings, public surveillance tapes 
produced a visual portrait of the four suicide bombers entering London’s Luton tube 
station at 7:21:54. This pre-attack imagery joins other famous last chances: Mohammad 
Atta passing through the Portland, Maine, airport at 5:45:13 on 11 September 2001. Still 
photographs and CCTV footage of Tim McVeigh, the Oklahoma City bomber, were 
taken on 17 April 1995 at a McDonalds close to the Ryder’s outlet where he rented the 
truck destined to be his vehicle-borne improvised explosive device (VBIED).' This was 
approximately 48 hours before he prosecuted the attack on the Murrah Building. 

CCTV systems can picture the reality of terrorism conspiracies. Unfortunately, it is 
a reality not prevented.’ In London, the good news was we had pictures of the suicide 
bombers before they struck. The bad news: who knew what they were doing? Beyond 
the four of them, it is not really clear. A May 2006 report on the 7 July bombings claims 
the four operated on their own with little or no other infrastructure.» The police did 
not know them - they were initially called ‘cleanskins’ by the British authorities, al- 
though the 2006 report admitted that British intelligence knew something about two 
of them. Nevertheless, here was the model sleeper cell, largely unknown to law enforce- 
ment. The worst news: even if somebody had known at that moment (7:21:54 a.m.), 
what could they have done? 

At the conclusion of The End of Violence, Ray Bering, who has been depicted as either 
the designer of the surveillance system or one of its operatives (it is not clear which), is 
killed by the weapon controlled through his system. This surveillant assemblage does 
not end violence, but is a mechanism that furthers the use of violence for social con- 
trol. Thus, the information feed from The End of Violence is broad-ranging. It depicts a 
panoptic system tied to a powerful, accurate, largely invisible weapon that can strike 
individuals down from remote locations. It is an automated sniping system that de- 
fines others as enemies of the state and executes them. Perhaps the problem in 
London was an incomplete assemblage - they were missing the sniping system that 
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would have shot the suicide bombers at the tube entrance.° Somebody must have 
known they were coming. It was there on the screen. 


If It Had Not Been Prevented, It Would Not Have Happened 


Another information feed to the war on terror originates from the fertile, drug-driven 
imagination of Philip K. Dick. The goal of the high-tech systems depicted in Minority 
Report (2002) is to stop homicides before they occur. This is another ‘end of violence’ 
scenario, embodying both general deterrence and incapacitation goals of contempo- 
rary punishment - what David Garland refers to as ‘the new apparatus of security and 
prevention.” The Department of Pre-Crime uses human-machine sociotechnical sys- 
tems linking three psychic empaths to a future murder notification system. But this is 
a surveillant assemblage of a whole other kind from The End of Violence. The empaths 
experience visions of the future, and offer a ‘consensus’ view of the anticipated mur- 
der. (A minority report is produced if consensus is not achieved.) The vision is trans- 
ferred via high-tech multi-image interactive display screens to police officers who are 
experienced translators and observers of empath images. They are observed by a three- 
member panel of judges as well as their own colleagues. The name of the (future) 
perpetrator is carved into a red wooden ball, thus the announcement as the ‘pre-cogs’ 
generate their vision: ‘we got a Red Ball.’ The red ball puts everyone on alert a crime is 
about to occur. 

Locational inferences drawn from the visions by the police translators are relayed 
to pre-crime SWAT teams, who narrow down the targeted attack by travelling across 
the Washington, DC, metro landscape. Upon finding the place of the yet-to-be com- 
mitted crime, they stop the crime before it happens. Or put more elegantly, Pre-Crime 
is designed to ‘prevent the future from becoming the past.” But like the care taken by 
undercover operatives to avoid giving suspects an entrapment defence, Pre-Crime 
agents have to interrupt the to-be-prevented murder at just the right moment. The 
Pre-Crime Unit applies less-than-lethal weapons (sonic projectiles, vomit sticks) to sub- 
due the red ball. The offender is arrested and placed into suspended animation, sen- 
tenced, then stacked inside a warehouse of vertical storage pipes that could be called 
less-than-lethal incarceration. The jury is the panel of judges who observed the pre- 
crime bust. Using the technologically enhanced record of the future murder that was 
prevented, offenders are sentenced on the basis of not committing the crime they 
would have committed had the pre-crime detection system not been in place.” 

That is a neat way to define and measure crime prevention. It is extreme, topsy- 
turvy risk-oriented policing supported by advanced information technologies, an on- 
going development in twenty-first-century law enforcement.” Minority Report's model 
is machine-mediated crime prevention on steroids. Law enforcement uses technologies 
and techniques to protect targets at highest risk of criminal attacks. Policing becomes 
risk management: show us the valuable targets, and they will be defended. Minority 
Report reflects a state of phantom existentialism. Being convicted of a crime you did 
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not commit becomes a fundamental part of the criminal justice system. I am impris- 
oned for a new class of crime: the crime I would have committed. 

In an increasingly risk-averse society, this is not such a strange concept, and the 
twenty-first-century war on terror is trying it on for size. The same principle now holds 
for terrorism suspects held as enemy combatants or material witnesses. They are held 
sans habeas corpus for long periods, de facto guilty of crimes they had not (yet) com- 
mitted. This cast of characters includes a Florida college professor, Jose Padilla, Zacarias 
Moussouai, and other conspirators caught before executing their acts.” And in an- 
other iteration of Minority Report’s less-than-lethal incarceration, the United States 
sometimes ‘renders’ its terrorism suspects to other countries with ‘more advanced’ 
methods of interrogation than can be used domestically.” It is an alternative version of 
the ‘round ‘em up’ model: arrest enough people for the crimes they might commit, 
obtain confessions for crimes that might be planned, and pretty soon a state of com- 
plete incapacitation might exist. 


How Do You Understand What You Hear? 


If interpretation of technologically enhanced psychic visions lies at the heart of 
Minority Report, the art of synthetic inference is showcased in The Conversation, another 
information feed promoting anticipation in the interests of prevention. Like in the 
movies The End of Violence and Minority Report, how operators interpret intercepted com- 
munications ultimately drives the system. Every surveillant assemblage is based on 
interpretation by technicians who are monitoring communications in cell phones, 
bugs, computers, or CCTV video consoles. Somebody must interpret the information 
picked up from surveillance to inform law enforcement or, in the case of The 
Conversation, to eavesdrop private conversations for a client. In the film, an audio re- 
cording obtained through great technical virtuosity is painstakingly reconstructed, 
and then interpreted. Harry Caul, a private surveillance expert who recorded, edited, 
and produced the conversation (from inside the challenging, chaotic aural environ- 
ment of a crowded urban park), believes a crime will occur, and based on his (inaccu- 
rate) theory of victims and villains, intervenes and discovers that the causality he 
inferred was misinterpreted. The crime could not be stopped even though events 
were anticipated. Those he thought victims were actually perpetrators. After all his 
efforts, an unsuspected crime occurs, one not thought of. This is the failure of preven- 
tive surveillance systems. 

In an era when law enforcement and intelligence agencies internationally are inter- 
cepting millions of telephone, fax, email, and other satellite communications on a 
daily basis, the challenge of accurate interpretation is rarely explored. The Echelon 
system, managed by the Western powers (the United States, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada), gobbles up international satellite communications, 
creating an astronomical volume of information reportedly ‘interpreted’ by comput- 
ers of the U.S. National Security Agency.” It is an actual global system that remained 
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unmentioned in one of the only movies to ever focus on the NSA: Enemy of the State 
(1998). In the midst of revelations that the United States engaged in administratively 
driven domestic surveillance - warrantless electronic eavesdropping in the United 
States since the autumn of 2001” — the public is given information that implies deadly 
terrorist plots are prevented, but few trials come to fruition, while those that do are 
often based on a weak evidentiary trail. And it is never clear to what extent extensive 
technological monitoring systems play a role in breaking these conspiracies. Even 
though prosecutors had compiled mountains of wiretap information on a professor at 
the University of South Florida, Sami al-Arian, since 1994, the U.S. attorney failed to 
gain a conviction on eight of the seventeen counts, and the jury deadlocked on the 
remaining nine.” Nonetheless, shadowy plots are reportedly stopped. New York City’s 
Brooklyn Bridge was going to be destroyed by an Ohio truck driver named Iyman Faris. 
Another man in Columbus, Ohio, Nuradin Abdi, was indicted for a plot to explode a 
bomb at a shopping mall, although the indictment was unclear as to the actions taken 
by the men to actually implement their plot - in short, it did not matter that they 
were not likely to pull it off. Cases that are brought are lengthy, expensive, and conten- 
tious, subject to many different interpretations. Few are slam-dunks and many wither 
away, such as the trials of Jose Padilla and Zacharias Moussaoui, the ‘enemy combat- 
ants’ squirrelled away in Iraq and Guantanamo, and those material witnesses ‘ren- 
dered’ to other countries for questioning and interrogation. The truth of terrorist 
conspiracies is as hard to interpret as is the movie The Conversation. 

Interestingly, The Conversation does not involve formal law enforcement. Instead, it 
is set in a shadow world of corporate security consultants - another contemporary 
scene on display in Iraq and the war on terror, with privatized bodyguards, private se- 
curity details, Halliburton, Kellogg-Brown-Root, and the private soldiers employed by 
Blackwater USA.” But in The Conversation, it does not matter whether the intelligence 
was generated by a public servant or a private entrepreneur. Harry Caul did a yeoman’s 
job of collecting and collating the conversation, but he interpreted it out of context. 
He recognized a pending act of violence, but could not stop it. Caul’s preventive impo- 
tence is framed differently by John Turner: ‘information gleaned from surveillance 
practices does not necessarily produce knowledge ... surveillance technology and its 
technicians may be more directly involved in creating reality rather than making a re- 
cord of it.’ This is a permutation of the uncovered conspiracy - the busted plot - that 
is a primary target of U.S. anti-terrorism programs. The Conversation holds little con- 
structive hope for homeland security arguments that we can prevent bad things from 
happening if only we interpret the information correctly. 


Revising the Scene of the Crime 
We are led to believe that we always leave information trails, that there are those who 


have the heightened senses of psychic bloodhounds who can find our trail and find us. 
Another information feed to the war on terror is our belief that the mediated crime 
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scene investigator — the forensic specialist - can always de-construct and re-construct 
crimes in ways that lead to their solution. This is the idea of CSI: we will use data to 
identify perpetrators, solve crimes, make arrests. In CSI it is working backward to re- 
construct an event - becoming all-knowing in reverse. 

The lesson is simple: once a crime has occurred via murder or bombing or arson, 
the physical evidence left behind can be identified, imaged, categorized, sorted, and 
analysed to create hypotheses about unwitnessed crimes. We will apply forensic ap- 
proaches to bombing sites, the place of terrorist crimes. The guilty parties will be de- 
duced from an analysis of evidence. In the 7 July 2006 London bombings, the ‘bomb 
factory’ at 18 Alexandra Grove contained forensic evidence physically connected to 
three of the four suicide bombers, and there were numerous CCTV images of all four 
suicide bombers, separate and together, that ultimately placed them at London’s 
Luton Station. The official report identified where the four bombers sat on the subway 
trains and bus - based on forensic evidence. Data recreate the event, and the investiga- 
tors reveal, picture, and divine the truth from the data they find and interpret. This is 
the same as preventing an attack before it occurs, but in the opposite direction. 

On the other side of the TV screen in Washington, DC, the Terrorism Information 
Awareness (TIA) program crafted by the U.S. Department of Homeland Security, to be 
fully developed by the Defense Advanced Research Projects Administration (DARPA), 
was a data-mining program that would use preconceived scenarios of terrorist at- 
tacks to guide the data search and look for data transaction patterns that might be 
signifiers for planned terrorist attacks. Ultimately, TIA’s potential for sinking Western 
conceptions of personal privacy was the reason it sunk. But for both CSI and the de- 
posed TIA program, the idea is to use data to solve problems. You create pictures and 
scenarios and think about how to interpret and react to them. It is an exercise in re- 
verse synthesis. 

U.S. anti-terrorism operatives formulate scenarios of terrorist attack, then the data 
signatures that these attacks might generate are hunted nationally or internationally 
in a vast field of computerized purchase, travel, lodging, and movement transactions. 
By 2005 the federal homeland security infrastructure produced a short list of likely ter- 
rorist incidents. These included an emergency VBIED within a sports stadium; trucks 
spraying anthrax spores on city streets; pneumonic plague germ releases in bathrooms 
of airports, train stations, and sporting events; and others.”? The federal DHS calls them 
‘all-hazards planning scenarios.’ Fifteen scenarios involving chemical, nuclear, biologi- 
cal, radiological (CNBR), explosive, and cyberattacks are profiled. The preventive idea 
was to figure out how to anticipate such events by uncovering the precursor actions 
that perpetrators would have to perform. As James Elroy might put it, ‘police pinpoint 
perpetrators performing precursor potshots.’ 

Ironically, read through the perspective of CSI, one can observe that these sce- 
narios provide a blueprint for terrorists. The scenarios describe the general plan for 
successful CNBR and explosive attacks, setting out the basic plot and resulting damage 
from each attack, assuming each one is at least partially successful. If terrorists take the 
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CSI approach after closely considering the various scenarios, they can move in reverse 
from their anticipated crimes to a better designed plot that defies prevention.” This is 
at least one of the inferences to be drawn from Brian Jackson et al.’s RAND Corporation 
report on group learning among terrorist groups.” Tactics mutate. 

Ina looking-glass world, this is the way of CSI: given a crime, use forensic technolo- 
gies to ‘back into’ what happened. But to deliver value added in the war on terror, 
from the crime to the causes is the wrong direction, and that is a problem with the CSI 
model: it is backwards. It is not that post-crime forensics data cannot generate insights 
in the future, it is that the real goal is to prevent the crime from happening. That re- 
quires data assembly and exploration in advance of the crime. This was the publicized 
promise of TIA and MATRIX, and it is certainly one of the objectives of current terror- 
ism scenario-building exercises. TIA and MATRIX exist now primarily in spirit, but as- 
pects of each continue - particularly scenario-building and information sharing. For 
the war on terror, the really important idea is to prevent attacks, not necessarily to 
understand them after they happen. 


What’s Your Reaction Time? 


Even though the causal arrow of CSI runs the wrong way, if data can be divined to give 
us a better-than-average guess about the future, one obvious question is how much 
time is left before the attack - if we even know it is coming. At one extreme is the 
short time frame: the prevention of a terrorist plot slowly uncovered during the last 
twenty-four hours before it is scheduled to occur (TV’s 24). It poses the question of 
stopping a terrorist plot as quickly as possible. What is required is improvisational plan- 
ning to satisfy short-term preventive goals. The timing of prevention is important - as 
it is in the film Minority Report - so that law enforcement personnel are not too late or, 
what is almost worse, they become agent provocateurs. At one extreme, the attack is 
thwarted in the ‘nick of time,’ but at the other, too much lead time means that inter- 
dictions might only ‘shapeshift’ terrorist plans into later successful attacks. 

Cells learn from mistakes, and react tactically to anti-terrorism measures. There is a 
viral aspect to this: mediated representations of successful crime and terror attacks can 
inform real criminals and terrorists of vulnerabilities and strategies. By changing they 
might become better. Jackson et al. studied how Aum Shinrikyo, Hezbollah, Jemaah 
Islamiyah, the Provisional Irish Republican Army, and environmental / animal rights 
groups learned and adapted to changing patterns of attack and counterattack.” For 
terrorists, it is a commission sales challenge: mount enough attacks and pretty soon 
one is successful. Spontaneous attacks might be possible, but mass casualty events - 
required to draw worldwide public attention to the event - must be planned and are 
unlikely to just be lucky breaks. By viewing filmed versions of how technologies are 
used to prevent crime, criminal agents can engage in social learning and devise more 
effective attack strategies. It is probably impossible to determine whether this occurs 
or not. 
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Consider the criminal use of a nuclear device (the topic of The Sum of All Fears). If 
you have knowledge of the time and place of a deadly attack that can only be ob- 
tained through torture, how far are you willing to go to get that information? (This 
appears to be at least in part the question addressed in 24; by the fourth season of the 
series, in 2005, a few years after the Abu Ghraib scandal, torture had become a bi- 
directional feature of 24, practised by good guys and bad guys alike.) Among the worst 
case scenarios are nuclear devices or, in the ‘lite’ version, radioactive dirty bombs. The 
French in Algeria went to great lengths in the early 1950s to end civilian bombings 
and other attacks by the National Liberation Front (FLN), including torture and exe- 
cution by guillotine (both shown convincingly in The Battle of Algiers). The Siege offers an 
even more straightforward view: society will strong-arm suspects possessing deadly 
intent. Suicide bombers were once considered mad bombers, but contemporary pro- 
filing efforts consider them to be sane and generally rational.** Suicide bombings pro- 
duce high casualty rates, and they are poster children for the ticking-bomb question. 
The largely unstated philosophical rationale of government officials is clear: harming 
one person who has knowledge of future lethal attacks in order to save many is justi- 
fied. If 200 are at risk, one person with relevant information might easily be tortured 
or killed as a means towards extracting preventive information. Should this be mea- 
sured in the number of lives saved or maimings prevented? How can you measure 
that if you never really know? It is hard to identify the consequences of a future that 
you have not seen. 

Go back to the London bomber quartet and the 9/11 hijacker duo, where CCTV 
technology systems were in use. In the case of the subway/bus bombers, their video at 
Luton Station was recorded at 7:22 a.m. Three bombs went off in the tubes one hour 
and forty minutes later, at 8:50 a.m., and one more in a bus about an hour after that. 
Could a SWAT team intercept them and disrupt their attack in an hour and a half (or, 
two and a half hours for the bus attack)? In the other CCTV warning, Mohammad Atta 
is heading to the Bangor-to-Boston flight. The lead time for prevention was more fa- 
vourable here. It is 5:45 a.m., three hours before the plane they piloted crashed into 
the World Trade Center, at 8:46 a.m. Three full hours in which to mount a preventive 
operation. The problem was that no one was watching. There were no empaths clued 
into future terrorist attacks, no insightful technicians monitoring live-feed CCTV, no 
automated sniping system, no daring interpreters of intercepted data. The Pre-Crime 
Unit for anti-terrorism was incomplete. It only took one unpredicted murder attempt 
to disprove the worth of pre-crime interdiction units. How many does it take to dis- 
credit reliance on CCTV surveillance systems? 


Final Resort: The Technology of Military Control 
Despite these dreams of invincibility, terrorist acts do occur. And when they do, the 


US. policy response is usually retaliatory. The United States fires missiles; it destroys 
property, invades countries. It shoots missiles in order to kill single individuals. 
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Sometimes, it occupies space. Another information feed to the U.S. war on terror is 
explored in The Siege (1998), and it is interesting to recognize that The Siege was released 
in 1998, well in advance of 9/11, long before the torture chambers of Abu Ghraib, the 
U.S.A. Patriot Act, or the intelligence-sharing problems identified after the 9/11 attacks. 
It represents another kind of surveillant assemblage. 

The Siege speculates on the existence of domestic sleeper cells of suicidal terrorists, 
presenting a spooky prophesy of the political and military approach to uncontrollable 
suicide terrorism possible in the United States. The movie proposes U.S. willingness to 
intern large numbers of citizens selected using ethnic profiling as a counter-terrorism 
tool, and to use torture to extract information. It portrays the FBI in competition with 
the CIA, which has withheld information that would have helped the FBI’s investiga- 
tion. In this the FBI and the military are also in conflict and, in a twisted way, the FBI, 
CIA, and army operate much like the independent sleeper cells they are seeking - no 
agency knows what the others are doing. The CIA’s chief undercover informant turns 
out to be a suicide bomber, in disguise as a moderate Muslim; the CIA has literally been 
in bed with him.” At the most obvious level, the failure of data sharing between the 
FBI and the CIA - a major plot device in The Siege - anticipates the charges of intelli- 
gence failure generated by 9/11 post mortem analyses. That the two agencies do not 
play well together is taken as standard now. 

A major technological referent in The Siege is the use of sophisticated improvised 
explosive devices (IEDs), especially vehicle-borne IEDs, by the sleeper cell terrorist 
groups. This includes a simulated bus attack with a paint explosion that anticipates the 
real thing; paint bombs were a dress rehearsal to suicide attacks on key governmental 
assets such as New York’s FBI headquarters. The use of tactical, coordinated VBIED 
suicide attacks in Iraq would follow in six years, and if the Iraqi insurgent groups have 
not seen The Siege, be assured that many senior U.S. politico-military officials have. 

Through another lens, The Siege is a blueprint for a fascist future driven by a coun- 
ter-terrorist infrastructure built to respond to terrorist acts. Its real-life predecessor 
was the Argentinean dirty war model of 1976-83: Buenos Aires, the Naval Mechanics 
School, the disappeared, and torture, all born of an Argentinean military tribunal’s no- 
holds-barred war on Montonero terror. There were an estimated 30,000 civilian casu- 
alties.*° The Siege shows one form of social control that a government might initiate in 
the midst of an uncontrollable outbreak of suicide bombings. The inability to stop 
the ultimate smart weapon of mass destruction, human suicide bombers, drives the 
transformation of Manhattan real estate into a prison camp. Unable to find a needle 
in a haystack, the tactical response is to incarcerate the haystack. 

Since at least 1999 national armies and police agencies have repeatedly practised 
establishing The Siege-style security environments at ‘globalization’ events - meetings 
of the World Trade Organization, the G8, and others. Robert Warren writes about ur- 
ban ‘pop-up armies’ composed of combined law enforcement and military personnel 
engaged in security and suppression” - they aim to protect members of the G8 or 
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WTO at their regular meetings. Fortified zones of public defence surround meetings of 
international business and political leaders. The ‘anarchists’ and ‘black block’ play the 
same role they played in the late nineteenth century: even if you do not see them, they 
are there. Protesters are the attackers against which security forces are arrayed. Soldiers 
and police practise their manoeuvres. Less-than-lethal weapons are used as much for 
efficiency in controlling or dispersing crowds as for the excuse to exercise the tactics of 
the police and military to coordinate control over urban spaces. 

The Siege has two other psychic linkages with the real war on terror since 2002: di- 
rect torture in the interrogation room and the unmoored terror of internment camps. 
Torture is a sociotechnology that hones powers of prediction: apply pain, obtain plot 
details, the names of others, more arrests, more torture, until the plot is uncovered 
and stopped. Torture becomes a tool of prediction. Internment creates the spectre of 
losing family members to profiling operations (e.g., pick up Arab males between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-eight, and detain them; offer the possibility of physical 
torture), This anticipated the Abu Ghraib scandal and current U.S. policies towards 
incarceration of enemy combatants and potential terrorists. 

The lesson is simple: the United States and other collaborating governments are 
fascinated with controlling actions and behaviour by controlling space, and they have 
had plenty of practice. The Siege offers a blueprint for a lockdown on urban space and 
alternative visions of American civil liberties in the post-9/11 era. It is another informa- 
tion feed to the war on terror. 


Conclusions 


Visual media mirror the approaches that societies use to fight terrorism, but interpret- 
ing what is seen in that mirror requires more of a through-the-looking-glass approach. 
Episodes from movies can clearly foreshadow the performance of actual police intelli- 
gence systems. There might be a positive feedback loop in which cinema validates the 
performance of technology systems by showing their successes and failures. Is The Siege 
a direct descendant of the French-Algerian War or a prophecy of fighting a global in- 
surgency in Iraq? 

Films such as The End of Violence, The Conversation, and Minority Report suggest that we 
have only limited abilities to interpret the information that we intercept. Technol- 
ogies give us a capacity for vast data collection (CCTV, wiretaps, crime reports, dialed 
number logs, incident characteristics, watch lists, etc.), but framing information into 
a preventive model is a far more challenging affair. Information and intelligence 
might remain unexamined, unanalysed, or untranslated for hours, days, weeks, or 
months. As the analytical lag grows, crimes become harder to prevent. The time peri- 
ods for windows of action narrow, and prevention becomes increasingly difficult. 
Technology systems produce images that are fuzzy or unclear, audio that is garbled 
- ‘what was that sound? ... who’s in that picture?’ Video monitoring pictures terrorists 
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before they strike, but images are so remote and unexamined before the crime that 
no predictive value is possible. How can we monitor in real time so many people from 
so many places? 

Alternatively, the information that is available might not be used or fully under- 
stood. We can misinterpret information, as in The Conversation. FBI informants can fail 
to recognize or fail to report that they have rented rooms to future 9/11 perpetrators, 
or the wiretap information that the FBI collects on a terrorism suspect for years can, 
after all, be insufficient for conviction. Patterns of radical Islamists taking aviation 
lessons are missed or ignored. 

CSI offers an alternative information feed of infinite, technologically enhanced jus- 
tice: using the tools of forensic science, we will solve each crime so that the guilty are 
brought to justice or the innocent exonerated. We will explain every crime, but we 
will not necessarily prevent crimes. In real life, some of the forensic evidence collected 
(fingerprints, DNA, images, ballistics, drugs, chemical compounds, bodily fluids) might 
take months to be tested, unlike CSI’s mostly instantaneous turnaround of forensic 
analysis. These time delays allow other crimes to happen. 

And in the real-life time it actually takes to complete forensics tests, terrorist inci- 
dents do occur. As reactions to terrorist acts evolve, so The Siege feeds the war on terror 
from one tactical technology to control urban space and use profiling to incarcerate 
many people under general suspicion of potential terrorist (or ‘insurgent’) behaviour 
(eg., persons of interest, enemy combatants, or ethnic and religious groups). This 
model is practised by countries hosting world organization meetings (sites of ‘pop-up 
armies’), used by U.S. jurisdictions in major political gatherings such as the Republican 
National Convention (so-called national security events), and applied most assuredly 
but less successfully to the ongoing Iraq War. 

Information feeds to the war on terror come from many sources. The failure of po- 
lice and intelligence bureaus to share information in ways that can help prevent terror- 
ist attacks is a central theme of The Siege, as much as the movie is a well-documented 
critique of failed data sharing between the FBI and the CIA, or the lack of coordination 
among law enforcement agencies generally (e.g., the FBI, DEA, and local police), Abu 
Ghraib is both a reflection of where the incarcerated of The Siege were headed and 
the latest evolution of the war on terror: the ticking bomb and the threat of sudden 
randomized death must be stopped, and this will justify any technology or tactic to 
bring about the end of violence. We are perhaps being conditioned to accept torture 
and warrantless wiretapping as a means to anti-terrorism. In The Conversation, Harry 
Caul’s failure to correctly interpret the lovers’ dialogue can be viewed in much the 
same way as the failure of U.S. attorneys, using extensive wiretap information, to ob- 
tain convictions against a Florida professor, under investigation since 1995, for various 
terrorism charges. The concept of Pre-Crime feeds current anti-terrorism policies. It 
also feeds us some of the informational, operational, technological, ethical, and philo- 
sophical quandaries of crime prevention. 
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Information feeds to the war on terror show how media representations of surveil- 
lance assemblages create fear about the criminal acts that they are meant to prevent, 
as well as fear surveillance tools will be used against people for lesser or no crimes. 
Deploying the tool creates fear because it implies a danger lurking in society, one to be 
guarded against. Technology is used to fight risk, and if it is risky we are probably afraid 
of it. It creates fear of the lurking danger. This ratchets up public fears of future crimes. 
Deployment also creates a fear that the tool could be turned around and used against 
any citizen for any reason. Almost anyone could be targeted by thermal imaging and 
located via a global positioning system providing data to a local geographical infor- 
mation system (eg., utility customers). It could happen to anybody. We are afraid of 
the indiscriminate use of the surveillant assemblage. The concluding scene of The 
Conversation, in which Harry Caul sits in the rubble of his destroyed apartment (ruined 
during the unsuccessful search for a hidden eavesdropping bug), is eloquent cinematic 
imagery of our fear of surveillance. 

The overriding message of these information feeds to the war on terror is the final 
reality that they represent: a failure to recognize that neither technologies, techniques, 
nor luck will protect us fully from the true believers. (Part of the question here is on 
what ‘side’ the true believer resides — the zealous Army interrogator who uses torture 
and death or the suicide bomber?) Stopping plots is tough, especially since actionable 
prophecy is not the primary product of U.S. police agencies. By far, they react to crimes 
ex post, and do not prevent many crimes ex ante - an exception respectfully granted 
to The Minority Report. Even basic crime stats in the United States — Uniform Crime Reports 
- are called ‘crimes known to the police,’ as if there has to be a point at which the po- 
lice are notified that a crime has occurred for it to have actually occurred. It becomes 
worse when we consider issues linked to unreported crime and victimization reports. 
Prevention hovers in the background, rarely able to take centre stage. Despite this, a 
model of perfect predictive action is the underlying objective of many of the world’s 
counter-terrorism programs.” The data produced in this maelstrom of anti-terrorism 
meanwhile continue to accumulate. We are expected to believe that with the right 
technological tools, those data will tell us what will happen so that we can stop it be- 
fore it does. But when we think we know what is happening, why are we so surprised 
when we find out it is wrong? 


Notes 


1 MATRIX was a data-mining operation originally designed to select likely terrorists out of a 
batch of names, based on criminal records, residential locations, travel patterns, purchase 
transactions, and other electronic databases; it began with a dozen states in 2002, crash 
dieted to four, than died after federal funding ended in 2005. TIA never made it off the 
ground after widespread fears of domestic political abuse, and the role of former felon 
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John Poindexter as its director. RISS is going strong, forming the core of several regional 
law enforcement information networks; the organization responsible for RISS is the 
Institute for Intergovernmental Research in Florida. TIPOFF is a terrorist watch list 
supposedly slated for merger with other watch lists maintained by a dozen federal 
agencies. AFIS is the automated fingerprint information system, and VICAP is the violet 
criminal apprehension program, the FBI’s software equivalent of Clarice Starling. For more 
on these contemporary tools of twenty-first-century law enforcement, see Bureau of 
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The 2000 Kyllo decision by the U.S. Supreme Court found that when technologies such as 
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imaging on the Kyllo house. Technologies that reveal intimate details are by definition 
searches, and for these technology scans to be legal, warrants must be obtained in the 
United States. 

In the post-2001 war on terror, this was the model behind the MATRIX system that was 
used by a number of ULS. states, as well as the theory behind the Terrorist Information 
Awareness program. Various databases could be mined for people that fit particular 
profiles believed to reflect terrorist behaviour. See Jeffrey W. Siefert, ‘Data Mining: An 
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18 Grammar of Terrorism: 
Captivity, Media, and a Critique of Biopolitics 


MICHAEL DARTNELL 


‘Captivity’ is like a pool of water, a changeable shape within definite bounds that themselves 
shift, move, and reshape over time and in response to water itself. Water is a metaphor that 
functions as a mirror as well, reflecting society and events. Using water as a metaphor takes 
up Katherine Hayles’s reference to ‘the illusion of control’ that plagues human conscious- 
ness, a control that occurs in a context of chaos and emergence’ Water channels the com- 
plex currents that frustrate attempts to clarify terrorism. The complexity and vacuity of 
‘terrorism’ is present in many images of contemporary politics, including photos of abuse in 
Iraq’s Abu Ghraib prison, images of British troops beating Iraqi youth in Basra, the outrage 
provoked by publication of cartoons of the Prophet Mohammed, and images of the devas- 
tation, panic, and despair in Lebanon after the July 2006 Israeli intrusion. 

A focus on terrorism obviously entails an at least temporary abandonment or sublima- 
tion of meta-narratives of terror in favour of comparison. However, failure to apprehend 
the totality of human relations does not mean that we should retreat into immobility. 
Instead, we might preface our interpretations with modesty as to their reach, focus on our 
purposes, and imagine how to achieve them. In this chapter, captivity is explored as a 
means of understanding the complexity and uneven-ness of terrorism as a theory and a 
behaviour. As many examples suggest, captivity ironically embodies a form of intercultural 
communication because it is linked to processes such as the extension of American ideas 
of free trade and exchange into the Mediterranean through conflict with the Barbary 
States. Captivity takes its meaning from the communication of information within specific 
narrative structures, such as the one that rationalized ‘civilizing’ the American wilderness 
by pushing Native Americans from their ancestral lands. In such cases, captivity is practised 
by both sides to conflict, but ultimately laden with Euro-American reason for intruding 
into, reconfiguring, and rendering obsolete non-European narratives. 


Terrorism 


Captivity is now usually seen through the optics of terrorism as ‘hostage-taking’ or 
‘kidnapping.’ The frame takes the practice out of its historical and cultural context, 
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ignoring how seizing and holding bodies for ransom, political favour, or some other 
end has long been carried out in Western societies. The following discussion uncou- 
ples captivity from the umbrella of terrorism in order to clarify a genealogy. By explic- 
itly linking contemporary practices to their historical antecedents, we gain insight into 
the scope, breadth, and depth of contemporary crises such as the seizure of U.S. sol- 
diers in the Iraq war, the ‘kidnapping’ of Israeli soldiers by Hamas and Hezbollah in 
2006, and even the 9/11 hijackings. We learn, for example, that the American experi- 
ence with foreign captivity has a pedigree: ‘the total number of Americans held hos- 
tage by Morocco and Algiers from 1784 to 1796 was approximately 150 men. Of that 
number, the United States government, friends of the hostages, or foreign diplomats 
succeeded in liberating an estimated 112. The remaining hostages are unaccounted for 
or died in captivity.” 

In this genealogy, American captives in the Barbary Wars were understood as hav- 
ing fallen into the hands of ‘barbarians’ (hence, Barbary States) or ‘heathens’ (i.e, 
Muslims) or ‘pirates.’ The term ‘terrorist’ was not used at the time of the conflict, but 
has been written into it today.’ What we see is that ‘the Barbary captivity narrative 
closely stitches together the textual representations of Africa, the Americas, and 
England.” In other words, the ‘menace’ of terrorism can be interpreted within a pat- 
tern of similar antecedents. Although narratives of captivity in the Anglo-American 
world have European (British) origins, the fetishization and fantasization of captivity 
now largely emanates from the United States, where prisons, social inequalities, the 
military-industrial complex, big oil, and a broadly applied culture of ‘security’ produce 
specific understandings of ‘freedom,’ the body, and property. In general, such under- 
standing is based in a hierarchical and polarizing view of other global cultures. 

Terrorism is currently a public, government, and media obsession. Since 9/11 it has 
displaced development, missile defence, and other issues from the forefront of the 
global agenda. Yet there is no clear consensus as to the meaning of the signifier ‘terror- 
ism,’ which lacks conceptual coherence. Terrorism generally refers to armed groups, 
organizations, or governments that the West does not like or understand (although 
there are even broader applications since the U.S.A. Patriot Act makes it a crime to sup- 
port and encourage terrorism). Terrorism is, moreover, linked to Western notions of 
the state and the belief that the West has historically been a force for international 
stability, which, in light of the history of colonialism and two globally devastating 
world wars (the prelude to a hands-off attitude towards human betterment in the 
majority world), is debatable. A great deal of the problem with the term is that ‘ism’ 
suggests a unity, coherence, and ideological basis, like liberalism, conservatism, social- 
ism, or fascism. However, a neat label is difficult to apply to the broad range of behav- 
iours that are labelled ‘terrorism.’ 

In looking at terrorism, the lack of precision and extensiveness of the label readily 
becomes apparent. Among the chief difficulties with the terrorist label is that it is ap- 
plied to a wide variety of insurgencies, assassinations, bombings, national liberation 
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movements, governing elites, and killings. The term is hyper-inflated. It mainly refers 
to groups that are uncommon, unusual, or unpopular, instead of to a distinct form of 
political behaviour that characterizes the contemporary world. In relation to the Iraq 
War, ‘terrorism’ refers to groups that resist a botched occupation following an illegal 
war. In Afghanistan, it refers to a resistance movement spawned by neglect and thirty 
years of cynical interference by the Great Powers. In the case of al-Qaeda, terrorism 
grew out of deep American and European cultural roots and long-standing policies 
that reflect fear of Islam, contempt for Muslims, and a disregard for Muslim lives. 

Terrorism is puzzling because it is so feared and reviled, yet it generally threatens a 
limited and sometimes specific portion of a given population. In any given year, the 
US. death toll due to automobile accidents far exceeds deaths from terrorism, but 
the latter remains the public and government priority. Beyond the lack of danger for 
the vast majority of the population, terrorism rarely threatens the existence of states. 
An overview of U.S. statistics from 2001 illustrates the extent of actual physical danger 
from terrorism (seen in approximately 2,800 deaths on 9/11) in relation to conven- 
tional threats. In 2001, according to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Transportation, in the fifty U.S. states there were 23,139 road- 
way departure fatalities (including run-off-the-road and head-on fatalities usually 
linked to fatigue, drowsiness, inattention, carelessness, distraction, and poor visibili- 
ty); 8,876 intersection fatalities, 4,882 pedestrian fatalities; and 5,082 fatalities in crash- 
es involving large trucks.’ According to the FBI, the number of murders in the United 
States in 2001 was 13,752.° In the same year, the U.S. National Institute for Mental 
Health reported that the total number of suicide deaths was 30,622. 

The death toll from today’s wars yields a similar portrait. Since the war in Iraq start- 
ed in 2003 following the U.S.-led invasion, Iraq Body Count estimates of the number of 
civilians reported killed by military intervention range from a minimum of 39,460 to a 
maximum of 43,927 persons.’ Meanwhile, on 28 July 2006, the Washington Post reported 
that total fatalities for U.S. service personnel in Operation Iraqi Freedom was at 2,559, 
while, that for Operation Enduring Freedom (the Afghan campaign) was at 320. These 
numbers are in contrast to the approximately 2,800 fatalities on 9/11. Obviously, no 
one group of dead deserves an effective policy response more than another, but what 
does merit attention are the reasons for government responses. If a response is based in 
a need to respond to threats to the greatest number of avoidable deaths, then a re- 
sponse to 9/11 should not be a priority. The threat of terrorism is not a threat to ‘life it- 
self, but one of a different order, namely, to perceptions of security and the symbolic 
bases of social and political order. Asa response to 9/11, then, the invasions of Afghanistan 
and Iraq occurred for symbolic and perceptual reasons rather than as a result of direct 
threats to the greatest number of U.S. citizens. ‘Terrorists’ are no doubt aware of this 
impact and, accordingly, frame their actions in communicative terms such as ‘negotia- 
tion,’ getting media attention, and sowing panic over perceived disorder. 
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Accompanying the communicative aspect of terrorism seen above, contemporary 
analyses of terrorism have a deeply embedded biopolitical character. Considering 
the general theoretical impoverishment of theories of terrorism, biopolitics is not a 
consciously adopted framework, but rather based in the assumptions underlying 
research. Biopolitics, as Michel Foucault sets out the term, appears in theories of ter- 
rorism in two principal manners. The first manner is a pastoral, shepherding or cus- 
todial view of the state. In this respect, Foucault notes that the biopolitical moment 
is based in an ‘endeavour, begun in the eighteenth century, to rationalize the prob- 
lems presented by governmental practice by the phenomena characteristic of a 
group of living human beings constituted as a population: health, sanitation, birth- 
rate, longevity, race, ê 

The second manner in which biopolitics appears is in the view that a central abuse 
of terrorism violates ‘life itself.’ Foucault notes that biopolitics treats the “population” 
as a mass of living and coexisting beings who present particular biological and patho- 
logical traits and who thus come under specific knowledge and technologies. And this 
“biopolitics” itself must be understood in terms of a theme developed as early as the 
seventeenth century: the management of state forces.’? Foucault traces the narrative 
of today’s state to that built by Louis XIV, which was a self-conscious effort to de-hu- 
manize the personal rule of the king by referring to both divine and natural worlds as 
the bases of legitimacy (le roi soleil). The view emphasizes the wholeness or complete- 
ness of political life, which invariably casts terrorism as unnatural, a disease, and the 
antithesis of ‘good’ or ‘sound’ political action. In the event, the narrative of the sun, 
Louis’s symbol, has a dual divine-natural character. The king/ruler/sovereign embodies 
the sun and is a product of nature, the pre-existing or complete order of things, and 
the source of life, order, and light. It follows that all political action is orientated to- 
wards influencing, displacing, or otherwise affecting the state rather than destroying 
it or its human components as terrorists are accused of doing. 

Terrorists consequently reproduce pastoral-‘vital’ biopolitics much as Dr Franken- 
stein built his beast from the remains of the deceased. In her analysis of suicide mis- 
sions, for example, Mia Bloom notes that ‘people wilfully die spectacularly for another 
end for what is perceived as the common good of alleviating the community’s oner- 
ous political and social realities ... Suicide bombing has an additional value: that of 
making yourself the victim of your own act, and thereby putting your tormentors to 
moral shame. The idea of the suicide bombing, unlike that of an ordinary attack, is, 
perversely, a moral idea in which the killed, in acting out the drama of being the ulti- 
mate victim, claim for their cause the moral high ground.” 

In Bloom’s analysis, suicide missions are the ultimate perversion, turning politics, a 
source of life and legitimacy, into a weapon of ‘moral shame.’ Like the Irish poets who 
are said to have starved themselves to humiliate their enemies, the suicide attacker 
seizes the biopolitical plot, demonstrating a capacity to control the narrative by 
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threatening to end it. The suicide mission is thus also cast within a biopolitical logic of 
control and management of life: ‘the organizations strategically adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances to maximize their popularity and their ability to influence the “electorate” 
is based on resonance; specific tactics are either applauded or rejected. This under- 
scores a significant rational calculation — those terrorist groups that are not rational, 
and do not adjust to circumstances, can lose support and may cease to exist.” 

Suicide attacks are thus understood within a biopolitical management model de- 
scribed by Foucault as ‘operations [that] are carefully calculated and aimed at ending 
foreign occupation, increasing the prestige of the organization that uses them, and 
leading to regional autonomy and/or independence.” As such, the biopolitical ap- 
proach to terrorism presents the latter as a dystopic view of community, a spontane- 
ously combusting model-narrative, animated by the view that social conditions are 
deteriorating. Bloom, for example, argues that suicide terrorism is used ‘under two 
conditions: when other terrorist or military tactics fail, and when they are in competi- 
tion with other terrorist groups for popular or financial support.’” In this model, there 
is no middle ground. The terrorist is a virus that must be controlled or (preferably) 
eliminated. Negotiation or understanding is not an option. 

Bloom’s biopolitical approach reflects the preoccupations of mainstream terrorist 
studies. Articulated by Paul Wilkinson, Bruce Hoffmann,” and Robert Pape“ (among 
others), this approach uncritically accepts the pastoral view of the state and the notion 
that states can/do/should have control over ‘life itself.’ Terrorist groups are herein cast 
as wild men, disorder lurking beneath the veneer of civilization and order, a phe- 
nomenon to be contained, but never engaged. Indeed, an article abstract by Leonard 
Weinberg, Ami Pedahzur, and Arie Perliger asks, ‘Who are these people, willing to 
sacrifice their lives in such an act, and what drives them to do such things?’ (emphasis mine).” 
The research question is little short of incredible since it is difficult to believe that re- 
searchers, let alone two at the University of Haifa, would be unaware of the conflict 
between Israel and the Palestinians since 1948 and its many tragic consequences. The 
question might alternatively be formulated as, ‘Is suicide an effective weapon in a 
struggle for national liberation against an enemy with overwhelming military resourc- 
es?’ Again, the biopolitical assumption that the state, any state, is a priori legitimate in 
whatever actions it takes is a source of concern and certainly contradicts international 
laws in areas such as treatment of prisoners of war, human trafficking, and a host of 
other areas in which state legitimacy is subjected to meta-legal norms. 

In this discussion, the aim is to highlight principles of ‘terrorism’ as an area of 
knowledge in order to draw attention to the fact that ‘terrorism’ is a description, not 
an empirical certainty. Obviously, the term is broadly applied to a range of political 
behaviour that is difficult to encapsulate under one umbrella. In this light, the analyti- 
cal way forward is to provide a ‘grammar of terrorism.’ The purpose here is redirected 
towards interpretation. To begin this undoubtedly lengthy process, one component of 
terrorism, captivity, will be examined in order to outline its signifiers, that is, the sorts 
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of structural relationships to which the term refers (exchange, the military, the body, 
culture, politics), The overall aim is to provide the basic principles of one element 
within the area of knowledge called terrorism. 

In the following discussion, ‘captivity’ is an analytical alternative to some aspects 
of ‘terrorism.’ The latter is a widespread buzzword in today’s media, politics, and aca- 
demic research. As such, it very well illustrates the problems with certain schools of 
research that apply theories across a variety of contexts. As terrorism is often used in 
Western media today, in relation to 9/11, the Israel-Palestine conflict, Lebanese 
Hezbollah, Sri Lanka’s Tamil Tigers, the Bali bombings, and the Beslan massacres, the 
term is usually set beside non-Western groups or Western groups with non-Western 
origins (i.e, second-generation children of immigrants or Western converts to Islam). 
The framework might ultimately say much more about those that operationalize it 
than it does about the analysis of political issues. The resulting analyses obfuscate the 
links between terrorist violence and political ends and so might be collectively labelled 
the ‘forget Clausewitz’ school. This contrasts the links made between US. military vio- 
lence in Iraq or Israeli Defence Force violence in southern Lebanon in July 2006 and 
civilian deaths (when the Israeli military massacred children, they simply replied that 
they were being used as human shields, as if this makes a massacre any less real or any 
more ‘just’ in defence of a state). In looking at terrorism, we are looking at hierarchies 
of violence and of rationales for violence. To undertake more balanced analyses, the 
logics of political murder must be central since they underlie the power dynamics at 
work when ‘terrorism’ occurs. Unclear linkages to security and the absence of an over- 
whelming and ‘incontournable’ terrorist threat suggest that a fruitful path of analysis 
is breaking the meta-label into component parts (suicide attacks, assassinations, bomb- 
ings, etc.). 


Captivity 


The face looks out from the screen, forlorn, beyond hope. Redemption to home, fam- 
ily, and friends is barely a glimmer on the face. The Western captive in Iraq - American, 
British, Italian, French, Canadian - confronted media audiences repeatedly after the 
US. ‘victory’ in March 2003. The face of the captive draws television viewers into a 
hushed presence, as we in the West search in vain for signs of victory, hope, vengeance, 
and technological superiority. It is a face that has appeared and reappeared in Anglo- 
American, French, and other views of the world since the early seventeenth century, 
when the roaming corsairs of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco terrified Europeans. 
The face activates Western anxieties regarding Islam, the Arab world, the place of the 
West in the world, and the mechanics of international power and politics. 

In the contemporary West, the language of captivity is uncannily similar to that 
used in the past, when significant numbers of Europeans were held in North and 
South America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. The language is that of individual 
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heroism and ‘a people tested.’ The language straddles various interpretations of Euro- 
American relations with the rest of the world. One posits ‘the West’ as triumphant in 
world affairs, ever expanding into territories, markets, and realms of human knowl- 
edge. The other speaks to the human cost of expansion and the understandable re- 
sponse of those who might not have desired increased contact with the Euro-American 
world, Neither interpretative framework, in fact, is entirely correct. On the ground, 
facts, peoples, ideas, and markets are at least as interconnected, fragmented, ruptured, 
and continuous as they ever have been. This complexity shaped the ordeal of James 
Loney, the Canadian peacemaker’? who went to Iraq to oppose the American-led oc- 
cupation, and who, along with Canadian, British, and American colleagues (Loney, age 
41, and Harmeet Singh Sooden, age 32, were freed with Briton Norman Kember, age 
74), was captured in November 2005. They were held captive for almost four months.” 
Loney was finally freed in March 2006 by British and Canadian special forces. He re- 
turned to a hero’s welcome in Canada, a living symbol of Euro-American ‘humanity’ 
and strength under pressure from unknown, masked, and malignant captors. Canadian 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper stated that ‘the safe return of these men is what we all 
sought, and I want to thank all those here in Canada and around the world who have 
worked so tirelessly to secure their safe release.” Loney’s opposition to an unjust and 
illegal war and occupation is conveniently forgotten as not only individual captives, 
but Euro-America and Canada in particular are cast as victims. White House Press 
Secretary Scott McLellan stated that ‘those hostages are a top priority for this adminis- 
tration, and they will remain a top priority until their safe return. We want to - we 
continue to urge the safe return of all hostages wherever they are, and we continue to 
stay focused on all the American hostages.’™ No doubt Loney was a victim of Anglo- 
American occupation of Iraq, but the sense of injustice here is complex, not linear in 
the sense that Harper’s statement would suggest. 

The unclear linkages to security and lack of terrorist threat suggest that a fruitful 
path of analysis is to break the terrorist meta-label into component parts (suicide at- 
tacks, assassinations, bombings, etc.) The precedents for current captive incidents in- 
clude the Biblical Egyptian and Babylonian captivities of the Israelites, the story of 
Jonah and the Whale, the circumstances of the future Queen Elizabeth in the court of 
her elder half-sister, Queen Mary, Louis Riel’s capture and trial, Eugene Debs’s arrest, 
imprisonment, and conversion to socialism as a result of the 1894 Pullman Strike, 
Eichmann’s capture by the Israelis, Ezra Pound’s incarceration in a psychiatric insti- 
tute, Charles Manson’s continued imprisonment, the Patty Hearst kidnapping, and 
the imprisonment and death of Bobby Sands. Even the philosopher Diogenes was cap- 
tured by pirates on a voyage to Aegina and sold in Crete as a slave.” 

Given the narrative of Egyptian and Babylonian captivities of the Israelites in Judeo- 
Christian cultures, it is ironic that captivity has a strong contemporary resonance as a 
result of the various post-1948 wars in the Middle East. In 2006 the capture of three 
Israeli soldiers by Hamas and Hezbollah led to bloody incursions by the Israeli Defence 
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Force (IDF) into Gaza and Lebanon. On 25 June 2006, Corporal Gilad Shalit was seized 
ina Palestinian Hamas attack on an IDF position near the Gaza Strip. Shalit was the first 
Israeli soldier captured by Palestinians since 1994. Hamas said it would release him as 
part of a prisoner exchange. According to the Israeli human rights organization, 
B'Tselem, 9,153 Palestinians are currently held by civilian and military authorities. 
Of these, B’Tselem says 8,085 are held in civilian jails, and 2,384 without charge. About 
645 prisoners are held under ‘administrative detention,’ without charge, often without 
knowing why. Prisoners in civil jails include seventy-four women and 265 children and 
adolescents under eighteen years of age.” The thousands of prisoners play an important 
role in Palestinian political life. Senior prisoners from various Palestinian factions, such 
as Fatah’s Marwan Barghouti, considerably influence rank-and-file members on the 
street. The release of what are called ‘political prisoners’ is a key Palestinian demand. 

On 12 July 2006, the capture of reservists Ehud Goldwasser and Eldad Regev by 
Lebanese Hezbollah provoked immediate Israeli military retaliation. Following a major 
prisoner exchange in early 2004 in which more than 400 prisoners were released to 
Hezbollah in exchange for a reservist colonel and the bodies of three Israeli soldiers, 
Israel admitted to holding three Lebanese. Chief among those is Samir Oantar, who is 
serving several life sentences after attacking a civilian apartment block in Nahariya in 
1979 and killing three people.” Hezbollah leader Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah has fre- 
quently called for Oantar’s release, threatening to derail the 2004 deal when he was 
excluded from the list of prisoners. Israel refused to discuss releasing Oantar, often 
linking his status to its search for information about Ron Arad, an Israeli pilot who 
went missing over Lebanon in 1986. Israel also holds an Israeli man of Lebanese de- 
scent, Nissim Nasser, who was arrested in 2002 and convicted of spying for Hezbollah. 
The third Lebanese prisoner is a fighter named Yehia Skaff. Hezbollah MP Nawar al- 
Sahili says that Israel also holds a fisherman called Ali Faratan. Israel is also believed to 
be holding twenty-five Lebanese citizens of Palestinian origin, mainly for conventional 
criminal offences, but their release was not part of the dispute. 

The 9/11 attacks on New York City and Washington are also well-known contempo- 
rary examples of captivity. The attacks were carried out through seizure of civilian air- 
craft and passengers. The latter became captives, and were killed. In this case, captivity 
was a prelude to execution. It was also a springboard for transformed perceptions of 
security, resulting in the largest reorganization of U.S. government since the Great 
Depression, a dramatic turnaround in public finances (from deficit reduction to high 
expenditure), quarrels with long-standing allies as the United States prepared its re- 
sponse, an unprovoked war with Iraq with untold consequences for global and re- 
gional stability, and solidification, in North America and Western Europe, of a ‘culture 
of security’ that subsumes virtually all other public issues. As such, 9/11 demonstrates 
how captivity provides an interpretive framework to examine practices that are gener- 
ally subsumed under ‘terrorism.’ Captivity is an embodiment of crisis, a call to arms, 
and an impetus for political change. 
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Varieties of Captivity 


Historically, captives appear in several categories: as prisoners of war; as hostages for 
negotiations, as converts transformed by the threat of continued confinement, and as 
individuals or groups that are assimilated by captors. Historical examples with political 
import for the United States illustrate here the significance of captivity as a form of 
negotiation. They include the capture of John Smith during the establishment of the 
Virginia Colony, Mary Rowlandson’s well-known captivity by Native Americans, the 
1704 Deerfield raid,” the capture of Americans in the Barbary Wars, and the 1904 
Perdicaris incident in Morocco. The latter suggests a relation between the character- 
ization of non-Western violence and the policy-political uses made of them. The leader 
of the captors, ‘Sherif Ahmad ibn Muhammad Raisuli, led a group of outlaws in 
Morocco’s Rif Mountains and was dubbed ‘the last of the Barbary pirates.’ The cap- 
tivity of Ion Perdicaris, occurring close to a Republican National convention and U.S. 
presidential elections, pitted the U.S. Navy against Raisuli, secured Theodore 
Roosevelt’s nomination for the Presidency and helped him remain in the White 
House.” Other incidents discussed below feature captivity as a form of exchange, and 
relate it to the military, the body, and culture. 


Captivity as Exchange 


Captivity is a practice of exchange in which the body and its signatures are currency for 
negotiations and exchange. The negotiation functions of captivity are seen in the exam- 
ples of John Smith in the early seventeenth-century Virginia Colony, as well as in the case 
of the so-called Barbary States or Regencies in North Africa in the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries. Smith, himself repeatedly taken captive by Ottoman 
Turks, the French, the English, and Native Americans led by Powhatan (Pocahontas’s fa- 
ther), appears to have viewed hostage-taking as a routine component of negotiating with 
Europeans and non-Europeans. In his early years as leader of the Virginia Colony, he of- 
fered captives from among his own men while holding Native American captives in or- 
der to secure a space in which various military, economic, or exploration matters were 
discussed. He criticized later colonial leaders who did not use captives because he said 
they were taking great risks with English lives and potential conflict. 

Another example of captivity as a springboard for negotiation are the Barbary 
Regencies (Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli), semi-autonomous territories within the Otto- 
man Empire that had to submit regular tribute to the Sultan in Istanbul. In order to 
acquire funds and other resources, they raided European shipping of all nationalities. 
When the United States became independent, American trade into the Mediterra- 
nean no longer received British protection and ships became bargaining chips in the 
pursuit of tribute. The three states seized U.S. citizens to exact payment in armaments 
(including naval vessels), jewels and cash, all three delivered during George Washington’s 
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administration. In the captivity of Ion Perdicaris in Morocco in 1904, the ultimate 
goal was to pressure the Moroccan Empire and secure specific advantages. Although 
Perdicaris was not an American citizen, his captors wanted the U.S. government to 
pressure the Moroccan emperor to accede to their demands. Once pressure was ex- 
erted and the captors’ demands were met, Perdicaris was freed. 

Captivity is also a form of cultural exchange. A well-known contemporary expres- 
sion of this idea is referral to captivity as evidence of a ‘confrontation’ between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism. This particular view expresses the dichotomous logic that both 
sides in exchange use when captivity occurs. At another level, captivity mirrors societ- 
ies at particular times: the case of John Smith accompanies early modern English colo- 
nialism and mercantilism, an expansive form of Protestantism and interest in Asian 
trade that led the English to Virginia; the 1704 raid on Deerfield, Massachusetts, by the 
French and Native allies reflects imperial competition between France and England as 
well as changing relations between Europeans and Native Americans; and the Barbary 
War is an episode in the ongoing engagement of Islamic and Christian societies and 
cultures. Each case illustrates Euro-American encounters with non-European cultures 
and peoples. Besides reflecting distinct phases of Euro-American history, they embody 
an effort to communicate beyond European ‘terms.’ Each phase of contact is different, 
ranging from early modern English contact with Native Americans (Smith), increas- 
ingly dominant European ties to Native Americans (Deerfield), and ties to the Islamic 
world (Smith’s Ottoman captivity and the Barbary Wars). 

Another form of exchange that relates to captivity is economic. A well-known ex- 
ample of economically valuable captivity was slavery in the antebellum U.S. south. In 
1790 a group of Pennsylvania Quakers and the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of 
Slavery demanded that the U.S. Congress abolish slavery because it is inconsistent with 
both Christianity and the U.S. Constitution. Their demand was refused. Critics of the 
abolitionists argued that constitutional guarantees of states’ rights and property rights 
made abolition impossible, and they emphasized the potentially disastrous conse- 
quences of freedom. One Georgia congressman argued that ‘freedom would ruin 
Georgia’s economy. The slaves would not work unless they were forced to do so. If the 
freed blacks moved to the frontier, the Indians would kill them. So the only benevo- 
lent option was to keep these people as slaves, teach them Christianity, and allow 
them to cultivate Georgia’s rice.” 

Slavery also had a major economic role in the Barbary States, where slave trading 
provided armaments, cash, and jewels. The economic function of captivity was also 
present in New France, where captives from the 1704 Deerfield raid were eventually 
sold back to New England. This exchange was not central to the economy in New 
France. The sale of captives, most of whom had been the focus of intense Catholic 
proselytizing, was considered regrettable, but necessary to preserve peace with neigh- 
bouring English colonists. In all of these examples, shorter periods of captivity are in 
contrast with the form practised in the United States: lifelong hereditary servitude. 
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Captivity and the Military 


As events in Gaza and Lebanon demonstrated in 2006, captivity is a widespread mili- 
tary practice used by all sides in conflict. However regrettable these events, military 
uses of captivity are not innovative, but reflect long-standing practices. Today’s nega- 
tive association of captivity with certain death largely stems from the memory of the 
Second World War, when the Wehrmacht used hostages as human shields, for exam- 
ple, in Belgium and during the Warsaw Uprising, and shot hostages in reprisal for 
partisan attacks in several countries. The association links military uses of captives with 
Nazism and a disregard for human life. However, captivity has long been a tool in the 
field of battle and its purposes are more complex. 

An important function of captivity as a military technique is to create fear, intimi- 
date, and/or harass. Because today’s captivity also aims to create fear, media, policy- 
makers, and analysts readily subsume it under terrorism. However, it is difficult to 
automatically assimilate captivity into terrorism since it has been used by states, re- 
gions within empires such as the Barbary States, and by insurgents who resist foreign 
invasion. The Deerfield raid was the product of growing contact between French and 
English colonists in North America, imperial efforts to gain strategic and economic 
advantage, and a need to cultivate Native allies. For the latter, captivity was used for 
revenge, to gain slaves, and to replace family members lost to war or disease. While 
imperial interests dictated a strike at New England, New France had its own concerns 
about English incursions into the fur trade, which both hurt colonial economies and 
drew away Native allies. Officials in New France were alarmed over the rapid growth of 
New England’s population and what this meant for a territory (New France) that 
arched from the St Lawrence to the Mississippi river valleys. The raid aimed to terrify 
New England’s colonists. Slowing or halting English expansion would have satisfied 
France’s Native allies, demonstrated the colony’s strategic value to Louis XIV, and se- 
cured the fur trade (at that time in a slump). While the raid did indeed terrify New 
England, it also mobilized colonial and English imperial forces against New France, 
which ultimately led to conquest little more than half a century later. 

Barbary captivity had a more directly military purpose since the North African 
states could not directly confront the French and English empires in the eighteenth 
century and were part of the Ottoman Empire. While Morocco had driven the English 
out of an intensively prepared colonization of Tangier in the 1680s, the case stood 
apart from Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli as de jure and de facto independent from the 
Ottomans. The Barbary States were one element in the long confrontation between 
the Ottomans and Europeans, which underlay the former’s power to terrify and the 
latter’s reluctance to undertake any definitive response that might provoke a reaction. 
It was not until the Battle of Navarino (1832) that European navigation was secure from 
the Ottomans. The much-commented ‘piracy’ of Barbary occurred in a global set- 
ting. Barbary states were virtually autonomous from Istanbul and served to discipline 
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Europe. By use of captivity the Barbary States restrained European states to focus their 
energies on redeeming hostages, the threat of conversion of Europeans to Islam, and 
the dehumanizing effects of enslaving Christians. 

An Afghan case occurred in the context of Anglo-Russian competition over India 
and Persia. It has striking analogies to the current international actions in that country. 
The conflict then as now was linked to great power rivalry and an aggressive attitude 
towards non-Europeans as much as from any internal Afghan dynamics or conflict 
between British and Afghans per se. Captivity was a means to harass and terrify the 
British Army that occupied Afghanistan in 1838-42. When the British started to with- 
draw, the Afghans seized captives in order to ensure that the process was completed. 
As in the case of John Smith in Virginia, an Afghan example illustrates how cultural 
communication unexpectedly occurs through the literal physical exchange of bodies 
between hostile and mistrustful societies. 


Captivity and the Body 


The body is central to captivity. As a result, ‘captivity’ is an analytical framework that 
links terrorism to social, group, and individual bodies. In short, the impact of captivity 
is based in the practice of seizing, holding, and controlling bodies. As Jean Baudrillard 
argues, there is considerable irony in contemporary attitudes towards the body since 
‘for centuries, there was a relentless effort to convince people they had no bodies (al- 
though they were never really convinced); today, there is a relentless effort to convince 
them of their bodies.’ Baudrillard argues that it is easy to see the power of captivity in a 
society in which the body has replaced the soul as the locus for ideas of ethics, the sa- 
cred, and freedom.” Captivity confronts us with what Mikhail Bahktin calls a gro- 
tesque body that reflects particular ideas of social order. The captive body is grotesque 
because it is incomplete: it is rarely presented as a whole, only in parts, in the televisual 
images that flow through societies. The captive body has, by virtue of being controlled 
by (often) unknown enemies, lost those qualities of individuality, separateness, and 
completeness that, in Western consumer culture, are essential to the body. For North 
Americans, the captive body is grotesque because it has lost its quality of freedom: free 
to consume, seduce, transform, and be mobile. Captivity impedes the mobility upon 
which contemporary Western social values are based. The body becomes immobile, 
only circulating via images. 

The captive loses mobility, clothing, and the ability to communicate at will with 
others. The markers of individuality in Western society, clothing in particular, are gone 
and a threat to the life of the captive(s) is posed. Captivity in this respect shows the 
captors’ power and the powerlessness of the captives and their community. The power 
of certain bodies has long prevailed in the West, where the idea of the divinity of the 
monarch’s body was once central to political and social order. When the monarch’s 
body was threatened, as in the case of the captivity of Richard the Lionhearted, it threw 
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political society into crisis since it was identified with the body politic. The idea of the 
divine body of the monarch was also present in the notion of ‘King’s evil.’ Until the 
reign of Queen Anne of Great Britain (1702-14), the monarch appeared in public to 
touch people to cure scrofula (a form of tuberculosis characterized by swollen lym- 
phatic glands). Although the practice was dropped by George I, contemporary captiv- 
ity neatly inverts this belief by conveying the notion that harm to any individual captive 
threatens the entire body politic: the United States thus goes to war with Iraq after 9/11 
after captives are seized and killed; and, Israel attacks Gaza and Lebanon after Hamas 
and Hezbollah seize three soldiers. The touch of the terrorist is perceived as potentially 
fatal to the body politic. The response is swift and unmerciful since the state cannot 
tolerate loss of control over the body and its signifiers. The appearance of normality 
must be retained at all costs. 


Culture and Captivity 


Captivity is not similar for all groups subject to it, with important differences in 
treatment based on race, gender, and origin. Africans were captured by Europeans to 
work on plantations in the Americas based on their colour of their skin. Americans 
and Europeans were captured by the Barbary States as ‘infidels’ who did not practice 
Islam. Jews were captured by the Nazis because they were considered ‘sub-human.’ 
These and other constructed differences are the basis of the practice of captivity as it 
cuts across societies and cultures. The foundations support a hierarchy of value, worth, 
and ultimately ‘human-ness’ that label particular individuals, groups, and nationali- 
ties as ‘available’ or ‘dispensable’ or ‘manipulable’ in the eyes of other cultures. These 
labels also grant privileges to the captors, as those who control the formlessness of 
the captive. 

Varieties of captivity are readily seen by means of race, gender, religion, and other 
ascribed differences: ‘In 1800, nearly one million people of African origin were en- 
slaved in the United States. Unlike the seven hundred Americans held captive in the 
Muslim states between 1785 and 1815, these million Africans and African-Americans 
could not expect their nations or families to redeem them, nor could they look for- 
ward to being returned to freedom. Compared with the suffering of slaves in America, 
the complaints of the 700 Americans who called themselves slaves in Barbary seem 
hyperbolic or hypocritical.” 

In the pre-Civil War U.S. South, race was the primary marker of captivity as lifetime 
hereditary servitude. Because of this association, Barbary captivity particularly out- 
raged Americans. They were also fed by a revolutionary heritage that set up a dichoto- 
my between ‘slavery’ to the British Crown and Empire and American freedoms. In 
Barbary, on the other hand, race was not a primary marker of captivity. Religion was a 
pretext to capture individuals and rationalize slavery, but Barbary slavery was political 
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since it was negotiable and depended on international currents at the time: ‘Barbary 
slaves were not born into captivity or stolen from their homeland; they ventured into 
danger as travellers engaged in mercantile or military enterprises. Furthermore, many 
white captives were eventually ransomed and liberated from their slavery. They could 
return to the intact family and social structures into which they were born.” Barbary 
captives were used to gain advantage in the form of weapons, jewels, cash, or other 
tribute. An individual captive’s status was not a dead end since conversion to Islam 
meant immediate release (but estrangement from Euro-American origins), Even cap- 
tives who did not convert started businesses and some became wealthy. James 
Cathcart, later U.S. consul in Tripoli, parlayed captivity into a position as secretary to 
the Dey of Algiers, in charge of correspondence with Christian nations. 

In all contexts, the markers of captivity included sexuality and gender. Western 
views of the status of women in Muslim society meant that the soul and physical 
security of female captives was considered to be at risk in Barbary. In North American 
captivity narratives, such as that of Mary Rowlandson, the threat to female virtue by 
‘wildmen’ is emphasized, and one of the prime threats due to loss of control of the 
body is sexual. Women were endangered by rape, forced conversion, or forcible con- 
finement (‘the seraglio’), Men, especially in Muslim contexts, were also sexually threat- 
ened. Many accounts focus on the threat of conversion, which entailed circumcision. 
The latter was described as a form of rape in which Western men would be held down 
and irredeemably marked by the adherents of the so-called false creed of Mohammed. 
Ironically, these sexual anxieties are recapitulated in Abu Ghraib prison abuse photos, 
which pose the danger of homosexual rape, the naked powerlessness of captivity, and 
the aggressive sexuality of the female soldier (seen in the figure of Lyndie England). 
The homosexuality of Canadian captive James Loney was concealed from the public 
while efforts to secure his release were under way. The concealment was explained as 
a precautionary measure to protect Loney from homophobic violence. Conflicting hi- 
erarchies of value, worth, and ‘human-ness’ are never far from the surface. 

Another mechanism through which a culture of captivity is practised is media. 
ABC’s famous ‘America Held Hostage’ headline during the 1979 Teheran hostage crisis 
was by no means the first springboard for media frenzy or captive celebrities. Mary 
Rowlandson is certainly the first and perhaps best-known early American captive. 
Publication of her narrative at the end of ‘Metacom’s War’ was part of a media focus in 
which ‘by the end of 1677 - little more than a year after the war ended - more than a 
dozen accounts and explanations of the conflict had been published in Massachusetts 
and England, and several more were in preparation.’ Her 1682 account, the first book 
by a woman published in English-speaking North America, is a standard captivity nar- 
rative and a unique example of a woman’s voice in colonial New England. Rowlandson’s 
book, which went through many editions, is a media phenomenon apart from the 
experience discussed, and, in its several editions, features images of the author. 
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Another media furore over captivity arose after the 1838-42 British invasion of 
Afghanistan turned successively to a siege, then a rout, then capture. During her captiv- 
ity, Florentia Sale (or Florentia, Lady Sale), the wife of General Sir Robert Sale, wrote A 
Journal of the Disasters in Afghanistan (1843), which became a bestseller. Lady Sale became 
a celebrity and acquaintance of Queen Victoria. A media sensation over the hostages 
dominated public space: ‘The closest recent parallel to the British furore over its Afghan 
detainees in 1842 was the absorption of the White House and the American public in 
the fate of the Iranian hostages between 1979 and 1981.’ Captivity narratives, which 
continue to appear with each successive conflict, set a context in which terrorism is 
spectacle-entertainment-participation in a genealogy that, in the English-speaking 
world, goes back to at least ‘the Solemn mock procession of the Pope, cardinalls, Jesuits, 
fryers &c. through the city of London, November the 17th, 1680.4 The latter was an 
actual procession and series of pamphlets that aimed at the rumoured influence of 
Catholics in the twilight of Charles Il’s reign. It is an early modern example of how me- 
dia spectacles are linked to notions of power and the struggle for power. 

The links between captivity and religion transcend media since the threat to cap- 
tives was explicitly spiritual. Falling into the hands of Muslims or Catholics posed the 
risk of apostasy and ever-lasting damnation for the English and Americans, societies 
dominated by Protestantism in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centu- 
ries. This view was based in the belief that only revealed Protestantism provided a path 
to reason, science, and enlightenment. It is linked to an idea of the superiority of a 
particular version of the West: white, Protestant, and male. The struggle for Protestant 
supremacy in England and the United States involved the overthrow of spiritual tyran- 
nies, in the form of the Catholic James II or the head of the Church of England, George 
IIL In such struggles and others in which religion was present, media have long con- 
veyed various forms of captivity (political, religious-spiritual, actual physical, and cul- 
tural), making events at a distance terrifyingly ‘real’ for the particular public. 


Captivity and Politics 


Given these factors, the practice of captivity has enormous impact on politics. In the 
United States, the perception that Americans were captive to the tyranny of the British 
Crown and Empire underlay the development and articulation of an ideology of ‘free- 
dom’ that is central to U.S. national life and foreign policy.” Freedom, originally the 
freedom of a ‘true’ religion, was the antithesis of captivity and life among Catholic 
Frenchmen, Native Americans, and Muslim North Africans. In the case of Muslims, 
adherents to an allegedly ‘false’ creed, captivity seemed especially dire: 


From the earliest years of the Reformation, when the Turkish threat to Europe was a 
topic of intense public concern to the west, the notion that the antichrist and his empire 
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was split into an eastern and western manifestation - with Islam and Catholicism as the 
two legs of a satanic colossus — was a common belief of Protestant biblical exegetes. The 
Turks, a label frequently and often indiscriminately applied to all Muslims, were fre- 
quently viewed as the newest type of Eastern horde and assumed the status previously 
held by the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians, and they were also linked with the mys- 
terious tribes of Gog and Magog.*° 


Deliverance to freedom became a cornerstone of American political life and princi- 
pal rationalization for all manner of behaviour if it suited public tastes, private greed, 
or policy. Freedom became a rationale for civil war, world war, assassination, bomb- 
ings, displacement (especially of Native Americans), and more recently, an unprovoked 
invasion of Iraq. As Linda Colley points out, captivity occurs alongside imperial inter- 
vention and occupation since the concomitant wars, invasions, occupations, and other 
violence leave imperial subjects exposed to seizure by enemies who seek leverage 
through holding bodies.” 


Conclusion 


Terrorism takes several narrative-communicative forms depending on content (actual 
interactions among people), the purposes of analysis, and the language used. The issue 
is to examine the contents of communication and allow for complexity. In this chap- 
ter, the focus has been on practices that shape terrorism. The point of departure is com- 
munication broadly conceived, accepting Harold Innis’s view that communication is 
the basis of political society as a filter through which needs, values, interests, and other 
human products move. Since communication has a broad and indistinct shape, the 
specific case illustration has been captivity. 

Captivity reveals a narrative of exchange and communication at several levels that 
subsumes states under the body, negotiation, exchange, threat, and sometimes sacri- 
fice. The practices and cultures of captivity result in a variety of categories that influ- 
ence ‘terrorism.’ Some captives are lifelong hereditary slaves. Others, such as U.S. 
sailors in Tripoli or Israeli soldiers in Gaza and southern Lebanon, are political captives. 
Still others, such as the German soldiers held by the Soviets after the Second World 
War, are a source of labour. Yet other captives, such as European Jews during the 
Holocaust, are captives to be exterminated. 

Captivity is closely tied to the origins of contemporary political societies and identi- 
ties. The colonial experience is a rich source of captivity narratives of all sorts. In the 
Western meta-narrative, captivity in Egypt taught the Israelites who they were, and 
functioned as the basis of community and politics. The experience marks power in 
other ways that impact terrorism. The French and American revolutions against the 
injustice of tyranny, in both cases monarchical tyranny, were cases of deliverance from 
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captivity that had enormous global consequences in terms of ideologies and the prac- 


tices of states. Captivity was also present as a central theme of Senator John McCain’s 
2008 U.S. presidential campaign. Captivity is not uniform or universally experienced, 
but rather resonates across societies and cultures in uneven and unpredictable ways, 
touching nations, regions, groups, peoples, and individuals. Captivity embodies com- 
plexity, intercultural communication, and the shape of terrorism. 
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19 Virilio’s Apocalypticism 


MARK FEATHERSTONE 


I. Virilio’s Theory of Catastrophe, Apocalypse, Globalization 


In Paul Virilio’s view, contemporary global society is a catastrophic society. This much 
is evident from recent texts, such as The Information Bomb,’ Unknown Quantity,’ The 
Original Accident,’ and The University of Disaster. These texts show how the expansive 
project of modernity has reached its limit in the light-speed colonization of terrestrial 
time and space by technology and media, and has now started to contract back to- 
wards a singularity of infinite density that is uninhabitable for embodied humans and 
only really liveable as virtual or spectral space. Beyond his consideration of the exorbi- 
tant notion of exo-planets advanced by physicists such as Stephen Hawking,’ who sug- 
gest that it will soon be time for humanity to vacate the exhausted planet in search of 
a new home, Virilio illustrates the catastrophic nature of what we might call com- 
pleted modernity in his view of the recent economic crisis. 

In a 2008 Le Monde interview with Gerard Curtois and Michel Guerrin titled ‘The 
Current Crash Represents the Integral Accident Par Excellence,” Virilio suggests that we 
should understand the economic crisis in terms of a catastrophe of modern or hyper- 
modern speed and an accident of global proportions waiting to happen. In this way he 
follows Hannah Arendt’s view, which she explains in her The Origins of Totalitarianism,’ 
that progress and catastrophe are two sides of the same coin. This view also recalls 
Walter Benjamin’s theory of the catastrophic nature of modernity.’ He recalls these com- 
parisons by showing how the market crash may be evidence that the hyper-modern 
project of capitalist globalization that began with Benjamin Franklin’s assertion that 
time is money has reached its conclusion in a catastrophic mode of postmodern or disas- 
ter capitalism? that takes place at the level of virtuality, but is no less real in its effects. 

This tension between processes of virtualization, which Virilio links to the hyper- 
modern achievement of speed-of-light (instantaneous) mediation,” and the catastro- 
phe of the life world of embodied humanity, is important for the thesis I want to present 
in this chapter. This is because it allows me to show how Virilio recasts the secular idea 
of catastrophe in terms of the virtual, metaphysical, mystical, and ultimately theological 
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idea of the Christian apocalypse. I believe this notion links his work to both the messi- 
anic political theology of Arendt,” Benjamin,” and Heidegger” and the contemporary 
return of religiosity to the centre of the political scene of global society. In other words, 
my view is that Virilio’s theory of the catastrophic nature of processes of virtualization 
for embodied humanity - and his subsequent hope that the careful interpretation or 
illustration of accidental events may reveal or illuminate the catastrophic other side of 
the modern or hyper-modern progress towards virtualization, thus enabling humanity 
to find a new way of living with technology - should be understood as a quasi-theolog- 
ical theory of postmodern apocalypticism comparable to those of Arendt, Benjamin, 
and Heidegger, who hoped that a similar turn may occur in the future. Even reading his 
short Le Monde interview offers a glimpse into the way in which Virilio understands the 
recent economic crash. 

In my view the catastrophic financial crash is apocalyptic in Virilio’s terms not simply 
because of its effects on the large number of people who have lost their homes. This is 
a condition which we must understand first individualistically, in terms of the personal 
catastrophe for the individuals involved; second sociopolitically, through the idea 
that globalization has produced the forced liberation of people from their environ- 
ment and led to the emergence of a world of flows; and third phenomenologically- 
existentially, insofar as this event realizes the theory of humanity torn from its envi- 
ronment, made homeless, and cast out into an alien world. But the crash is apocalyptic 
not simply for these reasons or because of the ways that it can be seen to reveal the 
completion or limit of the light speeds of globalization and hyper-modern marketiza- 
tion in the collapse of these forms into chaos. Rather, I would suggest that beyond 
these markers, which may be seen to locate the event as a secular catastrophe, we 
should regard Virilio’s take on the financial crash as truly apocalyptic in nature because 
of the ways in which he understands the location of the crash on the virtual, textual, 
and metaphysical level of signs and information. That is to say that I think we should 
see Virilio’s apocalypticism in the ways he imagines the virtuality or textuality of this 
catastrophe of signs as an esoteric text inviting the revelation of the destructive capac- 
ity of hyper-modernity for humanity and suggestive of the idea that we must use this 
revelation to discover some new form of technological society habitable for embodied 
human beings who cannot but live in the world. 

But what does Virilio’s view of the economic crash as apocalyptic reveal to us about 
his views? Reading the Le Monde interview through the lens of his wider thought I 
would suggest that for Virilio the apocalyptic crash reveals the destructive capacity of 
progress, and in particular progress towards virtualization. In his view, it is this pro- 
cess of virtualization that signals the emergence of a quasi-theological spectral body 
that denatures, dehumanizes, and alienates humanity from itself in a state of pure or 
perma war where everybody is aware of the precariousness of their situation. Here 
precariousness is understood in both socio-economic terms of a position in the labour 
market and phenomenological-existential terms of a torn relation to the life support 
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systems of the terrestrial environment itself. It is on the basis of these catastrophic 
effects that Virilio suggests the futurism of the hyper-modern utopia of speed needs to 
be critically rethought. Unfortunately, we know that this is highly unlikely to happen 
without severe catastrophic effects because from the point of view of neoliberal capi- 
talism, the hegemonic socio-economic system of the empire of speed which remains 
the great blind spot of Virilio’s thought, violent crashes and accidental events are ulti- 
mately productive in ways illustrated by Schumpeter’s theory of creative destruction’ 
and more recently Klein’s analysis of disaster capitalism.*° 

Although I would risk the claim that the capitalist view of the productivity of vio- 
lence, destruction, and catastrophe may be shaken by accidents that threaten the co- 
herence of the socio-economic system or certainly the environmental life support 
system itself, it is not at all clear that this is the case and that capitalism will reform its 
practices when it looks like the world is about to end. This is because the high priest of 
neoliberal economics, Milton Friedman, would regard the total collapse of the socio- 
economic system in apocalyptic terms, as an opportunity to reboot the system in a 
more successful, more efficient form, rather than as a wake up to reform the mode of 
production in a general sense.” In this respect, I think we must remain cautious of 
Virilio’s'® Augustinian theory of apocalyptic hope, which parallels Girard’s view that the 
contemporary world is balanced somewhere between the mimetic war of all against all 
and an apocalyptic turn that will usher in a new mode of being together.” As Slavoj 
Žižek,” Alain Badiou,“ and Arthur Kroker” explain, and Virilio knows all too well, 
contemporary capitalism is itself an apocalyptic worldless form rooted in metaphysics, 
science fiction, and the kind of quasi-theological mysticism that James Der Derian finds 
at the heart of the American military-industrial-media-entertainment network and the 
related project of virtuous war.” As such, and because we must understand that post- 
modern capitalism may well not only survive but also profit from the end of the world, 
we should recognize the importance of Virilio’s notions of critical space.** What this 
idea captures is the possibility that we are currently balanced on the apocalyptic edge 
of the socio-economic system, on the line between violent destruction and the extinc- 
tion of humanity as being-in-the world, and the turn to a new ecological mode of liv- 
ing able to reconcile our identity as natural, social, and technological beings. 

Given this concern for the apocalyptic nature of hyper-modernity, and Drew Burk’s 
account of Virilio as the apocalyptic thinker of revelation, critical distance, and the 
scenic imagination par excellence,” I want to claim that we should emphasize the link 
between Virilio’s concept of critical space and his ideas on the museum of accidents”! 
and more recently the university of disaster.” Through these notions he suggests the 
need to reveal the catastrophic nature of the empire of speed, to open up a space for 
critical engagement with our culture of disaster that is otherwise prohibited by the col- 
lapse of knowledge and thought into the ecstasy of communication and information,” 
and ultimately to enable the turning or transformation of global society to a more 
humane form. 
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I want to suggest that we should regard Virilio’s ideas of the museum of accidents”? 
and the university of disaster” as attempts to present a theory of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the critique of the globalized empire of speed that may tip the apocalyptic 
balance against the world-less mysticism of neoliberal postmodern capitalism and to- 
wards the humanitarian demand for a more liveable world where technology works 
for humans, rather than the other way around. Against what he calls the twilight of 
place,” which condemns humanity to, at best, a life on the move and, at worst, the 
living death of a disembodied and spectral existence, Virilio shifts into reverse through 
the idea of critical space that can institutionalize the ancient Socratic call to ‘Know 
Thyself’; such a call has been disappeared by the culture of speed that leaves no time 
for reflection, but remains hidden, a kind of unconscious supplement in our world of 
light-speed trajectories and velocities, awaiting the moment when time seems to stop 
and critical thought is possible once more. Akin to the Freudian logic of unearthing 
the hidden unconscious of the other side of psychic life, Virilio’s notions of the critical 
space of the museum of accidents and the university of disaster seeks to reveal the 
other side of the modern commitment to progress and development.” 

Following Aristotle, who suggested that the accident reveals the substance and in 
doing so inspired Western thinkers from Nietzsche, Heidegger, Freud, Deleuze, and 
Derrida to think through a theory contrasting the system and its others, Virilio explic- 
itly takes the case of the accident and suggests that it has the potential to reveal the 
substance or truth of the modern temptation to progress, speed, and totality.” Apart 
from revealing this substance, as the violence and destructiveness of modernity, espe- 
cially in its hyper-active phase, it may be that what Virilio’s apocalypse** would also 
reveal would be the need for humanity to learn a sense of humility — to accept that 
humanity is not divine, but rather a limited earthbound species that cannot live with- 
out resistance or gravity. The paradox of this situation is, of course, that it is precisely 
humanity’s limited nature, the fact that we are not gods, which has led us to reach for 
the skies only to plunge back down to earth like Icarus, the tragic figure par excellence 
of Greek mythology. 


Like Nietzsche, who was well aware of humanity’s tragic nature,” Virilio knows that 
we will always try to touch the sky. In this respect I do not see him in any way as anti- 
modern, even though it is possible that his critique of the excessive nature of the 
empire of speed may express itself in a form of social and cultural conservatism that 
is not easily reconciled with his radical critique of technology. Instead, I believe that 
his problematic resides in the hubristic forgetting of tragedy that has evolved 
through hyper-modernity and the need to rehabilitate the ancient idea of humanity 
as a tragic creature of the limit that is made necessary and possible by the apocalyp- 
tic culture of postmodernism. This culture simultaneously and paradoxically marks 
the moment when we run into the limit of terrestrial time and space and forget about 
our earthbound limited nature. In this respect my focus is less on Virilio’s conservatism 
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or his desire to restrict humanity; rather, I am interested in what I perceive to be his 
concern to maintain the experience of the limit in a global age where we simultane- 
ously inhabit a state of global fullness and completion and precisely for that reason 
have no sense of that truth. It is this paradox, this conflation of the destructive poten- 
tial of completed modernity and the total inability of humanity to understand this 
condition as a sign of the limitation and potential end of its own existence, primarily 
because of its location or immersion in a vortex of information that screens out critical 
thought and knowledge, that forms the basis of Virilio’s apocalypse and necessitates 
the creation of institutions able to think through the end times in order to pull us back 
from the brink. Herein resides the meaning of Virilio’s idea of a politics of the very 
worst*° and his notion of the accident as an inverted miracle able to radically reorient 
our relation to the world and technology. 


II. Virilio’s Notion of Catastrophic Modernity 


For Virilio modernity must be understood as a catastrophic epoch that has led to what 
he calls a ‘toposcopical disaster’ characterized by humanity’s inability to properly per- 
ceive the phenomenological reality of the environment that functions as its life support 
system.*” Against this catastrophic condition - which he tells us leads to the psycho- 
pathological condition of the planet man who falls into megalomania by virtue of his 
inability to understand his relation to the totally mediated virtual world that has been 
condensed to the infinite density of a singularity by the light speeds of new media 
technology - Virilio explains that we need to find a new form of art suitable for illus- 
trating our condition and illuminating our apocalyptic situation.** From this insight I 
think we can make two points. First, it is methodologically significant that Virilio dis- 
cusses the redemptive quality of art, rather than critical theory, because this illustrates 
his view that complex theoretical constructions are unlikely to impact upon a high- 
speed society where knowledge and thought have been more or less destroyed by an 
excess of information and communication. The value of art is, therefore, that it makes 
an emotional, rather than cognitive, impression upon the audience and causes them 
to feel, rather than necessarily theoretically comprehend their situation in an epoch 
where theoretical comprehension has been, at best, marginalized and, at worst, fore- 
closed by the light speeds of new technology. We know that Virilio foregrounds this 
methodological approach in his work because he has the tendency to explain the ways 
in which his own work leaps from idea to idea without necessarily working out the con- 
nections between theories and concepts.” The effect of this procedure is, therefore, to 
give the reader first an impression and second an invitation to work backwards 
through the theoretical connections present in his work. We can, of course, find a prec- 
edent for this approach to critical writing, which is perfectly symmetrical with the 
trajectivity of the postmodern empire of speed, even if it does run the risk of collapsing 
into the vortex of information and communication that characterizes our mediated 
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world, We can compare Virilio’s thought to the German critical theorists’ notion of the 
thought-image, which was similarly meant to oppose the banality of the culture indus- 
try from the inside through the construction of media-friendly critical bombs.*° In the 
case of both the Frankfurt School theorists, such as Adorno and Horkheimer (and toa 
lesser extent Benjamin), and Virilio, I think we can, therefore, pinpoint a notion of 
political activism, whereby critical writing is itself an artistic activity meant to oppose 
the banality of technology that simply works for the sake of working, and somehow to 
spark critical reflection in the minds of the disorientated and stupefied masses. 

As Virilio knows very well, the potential problem of this strategy is that it is not 
possible to fight speed with speed. From the perspective of the Frankfurters, the 
threat is that Virilio’s user-friendly critiques may be transformed into commodities 
through the process of knowledge exchange on the open market, thus becoming little 
more than fantastical representations of radical critique in a globalized system that has 
no other. However, my view is that there is more to Virilio’s turn to critical art} than 
the attempt to simply mimic the dynamism of the empire of speed, and that it is pos- 
sible to understand this strategy in ways that render it perfectly symmetrical with his 
other major radical theory, grey ecology,” or the concern with the speed limit. What 
Virilio’s turn to critical art seeks to achieve is a connection to the masses caught under 
the sign of light speed that is able to lift them out of the endless passage of events and 
freeze time, creating a moment of solitude, concentration, contemplation, and reflec- 
tion, which in other works he calls critical space.** My thesis is, therefore, that it is this 
critical space of reflection that Virilio wants to open up in order to create the possibil- 
ity of apocalyptic transformation and that understanding this strategy is key to com- 
prehending the meaning of his political activism. 

This point about Virilio’s activism is important because it shows us that his apoca- 
lypse is never immediate, but rather relies on the recognition of the catastrophic nature 
of modernity that his work may produce in the audience. It is only at this point that 
Virilio’s apocalypse, where apocalypse refers to a process of revelation, would truly ap- 
pear. Herein resides the second point about the nature of Virilio’s theory of the value of 
art for illuminating the catastrophic nature of contemporary processes of globalization; 
although the catastrophe is always already present, and taking place as we speak, the 
apocalypse is not now, and can never be now, without the revelatory function of repre- 
sentation to tip the balance away from the unthinking catastrophe of modernity that is 
endlessly taking place and towards the critical ecological-phenomenological demand 
for a new relationship between humanity, the world, and technology. 

The apocalypse resides, therefore, in the moment of unveiling, in the moment or 
event when the catastrophe becomes so apparent that it is impossible for the audience 
or tele-viewer not to recognize its representation or presentation in critical art and act 
upon this recognition. Since this has not happened yet, and we remain caught up in 
the end times where catastrophe is everywhere and apocalypse nowhere, we might 
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say that we live in the epoch of unrealized catastrophe. This is because the true real- 
ization of catastrophe, not the basic media representation of catastrophic events 
that is fed to passive tele-viewers, but rather the existential realization of the catastro- 
phe taking place now, the endless catastrophe pushing humanity and the world to the 
very edge of existence, is the apocalypse. This is the true moment of revelation that 
would change our relationship to both technology and the world forever, and demand 
us to actively reformulate our way of living in the world on the basis of that revela- 
tory experience. 

If this revelatory experience, this apocalyptic moment, is the objective of Virilio’s 
thought, I think that we should read his works as a history of the catastrophic nature 
of modernity, hyper-modernity, and the emergence of the postmodern moment of 
globalization when time and space are exhausted and there is nowhere else to go. As 
catastrophe piles upon catastrophe“ in a totally mediated, totally interconnected 
world where everything impacts upon everything else, Virilio’s wager is that we will 
wake up to the catastrophe of modernity realized or postmodernity and change our 
situation.’° Shifting into reverse, and considering his now classic Speed and Politics,” 
Virilio shows how modernity and the obsession with speed and progress began with 
the French Revolution. In his view, the Revolution destroyed the immobility of the 
feudal universe that had reigned more or less unchanged since Aristotle considered 
the idea of the great chain of being, and inaugurated a society and social form ordered 
by the principle of futurity and modernization. This new society was formed on the 
basis of science, reason, technology, and democracy and was eventually meant to reach 
its final destination in a utopia of techno-scientific reasoned virtue. However, as Zizek 
has shown in his essay on Robespierre’s famous ‘Virtue and Terror’ speech, the revo- 
lutionaries, who Virilio calls dromomaniacs, knew that their new society of speed, 
movement, and progress could never succeed without overcoming or simply crash- 
ing through whatever obstacles lay in its path.** In this respect, Zizek highlights 
Robespierre’s insight that virtue was always bound to terror, that virtue was in fact 
impossible without terror, in much the same way that Virilio foregrounds the terminal 
relationship between speed and war, to show how the history of modernity, the epoch 
of speed, has always been about the violent overcoming of obstacles and limits through 
terrorist ballistic technologies. 

This much is evident when we consider what Virilio calls pure war,*? his term for 
explaining the thin or even invisible line separating war from peace in modern society. 
Consider the principal site of modernity, modernization, and speed, the city, which 
Virilio regards as a site of ‘habitable circulation.’° If we think about the city, which 
Mumford tells us is the originary site of human sociability and civilization,” through 
the works of the Italian Futurist artist Umberto Boccioni and the German sociologist 
Georg Simmel, we enter a completely different scene to the foundational city painted 
by Mumford. In Boccioni’s The City Rises? or Simmel’s ‘The Metropolis and Mental 
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Life,” we are presented with the image of the city as a place of enormous energy and 
vitality, but also abstraction, alienation, and violence. 

In both cases, Virilio’s view that the modern city is governed by a dictatorship of 
movement™ is appropriate. There is no resting place, or hiding place, in either Boccioni 
or Simmel. Moderns are fatally exposed to speed and must learn to adjust to the new 
epoch. While Simmel was, of course, critical of the new modern city of speed because 
of the ways in which it fostered a culture of distance and estrangement, Boccioni, per- 
haps the master Futurist artist, thought that humanity had to evolve to live with the 
new speeds of modernity. Hence his classic sculpture, Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 
can in many ways be seen as a prefiguration of the totalitarian man captured in the 
writings of Ernst Jünger” and critically discussed by Klaus Theweleit®* in his two- 
volume psychoanalytic study of the proto-Nazi Freikorps paramilitary group that ter- 
rorized Weimar Germany in the 1920s. 

We know that neither Boccioni nor Simmel were concerned with war in any con- 
ventional sense; yet that they clearly relate to the modern prophets of technological 
war, Marinetti and Jünger, and later the totalitarians, Hitler and Stalin - whom Arendt” 
characterized by their obsession with movement, dynamism, and the notion of violent 
progress towards a pre-defined ideological utopian conclusion — is of central impor- 
tance. This link illuminates what Virilio means by pure war as the collapse of the rela- 
tionship between peace and war and the endo-colonization of everyday life by the 
warrior ethos.” Despite the rejection of the violent utopianism of the totalitarians in 
the wake of the discovery of the horrors of Auschwitz and the Gulag Archipelago, it 
would be wrong to imagine that pure war or the obsession with speed and movement 
has in any way left the scene of postmodern liberal society. As Virilio” explains, speed 
remains the hope or key utopian principle of the West. He tells us that movement is 
the only law of the modern, hyper-modern, or postmodern world and that the failure 
to move is a sign of decay, decline, and ultimately death. 

That the futurism of speed remains central to life in Western liberal and neoliberal 
society should not surprise us since the founder of the liberal tradition, Thomas Hobbes, 
was himself concerned with the movement and the progress of men through life.°° In 
his political science he imagined society as smooth Euclidean space populated by at- 
omized men or precise ‘subjectiles’ bound by the rules of the road set out by the levia- 
than and expected to follow these rules on pain of death. For Hobbes, life was a race 
and a struggle for power, where power refers to the difference between the relative 
speeds of men. In the context of this situation, the rule of the leviathan was meant to 
legislate against fatal collisions. These would, in the state of nature, lead to catastroph- 
ic accidents between men, resulting in the end of one of their trajectories through life, 
immobility, and as a consequence, death.” 

Beyond Virilio’s location of the emergence of modernity, the epoch of speed, in the 
event of the French Revolution,” it may well be that we should also think about the 
ways in which Hobbes’s theory of the state as traffic cop from the mid-seventeenth 
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century also contributed to the origin of the new society of movement, dynamism, 
and progress. Here, we may also consider how Hobbes’s work built upon the new phys- 
ics of Galileo and the theory of inertia that posited a universal law of movement and 
undermined the Aristotelian orthodoxy that imagined a universe of order, stasis, and 
organization, and regarded all movement as progress towards this natural end point. 
Given the radical break between the ancient-medieval physics based upon Aristotle’s 
thought and Galileo’s new modern paradigm that Hobbes took as a model of the end- 
less dynamism of early capitalist society, it is possible to see the French revolutionary 
break, which ushered in the society of the epoch of totalitarianism, as an attempt to 
rediscover the ancient notion of a telos that the Spartans and Plato had sought to de- 
fend against Herodotus’s notion of history, and combat the revolutionary condi- 
tions later represented by Boccioni and Simmel. 

In this way, it is possible to construct a historical timeline explaining the emer- 
gence of the current catastrophic empire of speed that Virilio believes has reached its 
limit and has started to burn out under conditions of globalization. This timeline 
would run from the historical destruction of Sparta and Plato's related utopian city 
outlined in The Republic,°* evolve through Aristotle’s theory of movement towards nat- 
ural ends, take in the destruction of Aristotle’s theory by Galileo and the new modern 
physics and Hobbes’s political science of society as a race, before reaching Marx and 
the anti-capitalist reaction to the new violent society of speed. This anti-capitalist turn 
may in turn be related to the totalitarian attempts to rediscover a modernist version of 
the ancient utopia of stasis, leading finally to a consideration of the rise of postmodern 
neoliberal capitalism in the wake of the collapse of the totalitarianisms that have liber- 
ated speed from all ideas of limitation. 

The central point about the end of this timeline is, of course, that the postmodern 
neoliberal liberation of speed from all ideas of limitation, where ideas of limitation 
refer to either utopian ends or social speed limits such as trade regulations meant to 
govern the movement of capital, is evidence of the hubris and the forgetting of trage- 
dy that Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Virilio all see as the core problematic of the modern 
society of nihilism, technology, and speed.“ In each case I think it is possible to argue 
that Nietzsche and Heidegger, and now Virilio, recognize that the inability of human- 
ity to appreciate the necessary phenomenological resistance of the world upon its 
movement and speed will produce catastrophic consequences in the form of the 
emergence of a last man bored by a technological world that he can no longer relate 
to and that completely prohibits his continued movement through space. This is, of 
course, the famous theory of inertia that Virilio employs to show how the empire of 
speed has started to collapse into a society of immobility and stasis characterized by 
walls, borders, camps, and prisons that he generalizes through the ideas of global fore- 
closure, incarceration, and lockdown. 

In this new global crash culture, where the ideology of global capitalism talks about 
freedom of movement and works off the idea that increased proximity in a society 
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where it is impossible to evade the other will lead to more love, sharing, and commu- 
nity, Virilio’s point is that reality is defined by surveillance, suspicion, paranoia, security, 
hatred, petty jealousy, revulsion towards the other, and ultimately pure war.” This, 
then, is the catastrophe of the empire of speed without limits. This is the catastrophe 
awaiting a revelatory moment to transform it into an apocalyptic event that may en- 
able us to enact radical, revolutionary change. The challenge remains, of course, to find 
some way to produce this apocalyptic moment, to produce this moment of revelation, 
through artistic endeavour and critical thought in a society of speed where every- 
thing is reduced to the status of information, communication, and commodity to be 
exchanged and passed on. In other words, there is no apocalyptic moment in the em- 
pire of speed because the empire of speed is defined by what we might variously call, 
following Kroker“? and Scott Wilson,“ postmodern, virtual, hyper, or supercapitalism. 

In the hyper-capitalist world, if we choose to adopt Kroker’s name for the new form 
of high-speed, high-tech, totally virtual capitalism, there is no telos, there is no apoca- 
lyptic end, no fatal moment of collapse, since, as Wilson points out,” death is distrib- 
uted across the system. In this vision of the new capitalist world, mortality invades 
every aspect of life in the form of a death drive that compares to Virilio’s pure war, 
which shows how war is no longer contained in a discrete event, but rather exists ev- 
erywhere, nowhere, and is at the same time never and always on.” For Virilio this 
death drive is explained by America’s attachment to the idea of the frontier, or what 
he calls, citing Frederick Jackson Turner, the frontier effect,” which has led the ‘land of 
the free’ towards a form of nihilism set on the destruction of the environment for 
the sake of development, modernization, progress, and creation of what Deleuze and 
Guattari call smooth space” That is to say that the American determination to con- 
quer or overcome obstacles, to create smooth space suitable for the speed of move- 
ment for capital and human flows, in many respects reproduces Hobbes’s capitalist 
metaphysics of legalized movement in real space. It is this innovation that transforms 
the phenomenological world of embodied experience into a metaphysical or virtual 
abstraction that humans, or perhaps we should say those post-humans plugged into 
the network society, experience through interface with technology. Virilio’s America,” 
the land of Hobbesian materialist metaphysics realized, is for this reason comparable 
to Baudrillard’s Nietzschean land of fascinated banality.” It exists as a land of deserts, a 
featureless landscape, a smooth Euclidean space that has come to define postmodern 
globalization as a catastrophic space awaiting the arrival of its apocalypse. 

What is more is that we know that the apocalypse is on the American mind. Con- 
sider the born-again Christian fundamentalists. They understand the endless war in 
the Middle East, the lands of deserts, Iraq, the birth place of human culture and civi- 
lization, as Armageddon, the site of the final battle between the forces of good and 
evil, the scene of the coming apocalypse where the saved will be separated from the 
damned and the world will learn what America already knows, that it is the land of 
God. Again we can discern the strange virtualization of the world, which Virilio” 
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understands as characteristic of the light speeds of globalization, where metaphysics 
and theology stand in for politics, define the direction of our world, and set the 
scene for an apocalyptic moment that will transform the basic co-ordinates of human 
reality. Unfortunately, the contemporary American apocalypse, which updates John 
Winthrop’s theory of the city upon the hill in popular and official culture ranging from 
Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkin’s Left Behind” books to the Bush regime’s think-tank 
PNAC, is not the apocalypse imagined by Virilio.”* Whereas his theory suggests creat- 
ing speed limits or a ‘political economy of speed’ in order to enable humans to live to- 
gether in the world, the American vision of the apocalypse is about destroying what 
little environmental resistance there is left in the world in order to completely liberate 
humanity from its reliance on natural life support systems. 

In practical terms this is, of course, about spreading the American way, and per- 
haps military, economic, and cultural imperialism, but what is important about Virilio’s 
vision is that it enables us to understand that behind the commitment to practical 
principles of freedom, individualism, democracy, capitalism, and technology resides a 
metaphysical imperative to salvation through virtualization. Paraphrasing Virilio para- 
phrasing Heidegger who noted that technology cannot be understood technologically 
but rather must be thought metaphysically, it may be the case that we cannot under- 
stand the American-led process of globalization politically or economically, but instead 
must think about it metaphysically in terms of speed and the death drive towards vir- 
tuality. This view, which describes the way Virilio understands processes of globaliza- 
tion and the creation of the dromosphere” is certainly supported by Der Derian’s 
theory of virtuous war.® Der Derian’s theory explains a mode of pure war, slimmed 
down in terms of its understanding of political complexity in order to meet the needs 
of speed, so that the world is divided along the lines of Carl Schmitt’s violent friend/foe 
dichotomy” where the virtuous chosen people face off against the evil others who are 
set to burn in hell in an apocalyptic fight to the death, and transformed into a media 
abstraction by high technology, which virtualizes reality, making the environment sub- 
ordinate to the smooth spaces of the map. For Der Derian, America, the land of apoca- 
lyptic virtuous war, the mode of pure war that fuses a theological belief in virtue with 
a high-tech commitment to virtuality, was always fated to take this road.” It was, after 
all, named after Amerigo Vespucci, the great cartographer-explorer, and has always 
been the land of maps and the refusal of the world. 


III. Virilio’s Apocalypticism 
In his piece ‘On Exactitude in Science,’ Jorge Luis Borges tells us that: 
... In that Empire, the Art of Cartography attained such Perfection that the map ofa single 


Province occupied the entirety of a City, and the map of the Empire, the entirety of a 
Province. In time, those Unconscionable Maps no longer satisfied, and the Cartographers 
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Guilds struck a Map of the Empire whose size was that of the Empire, and which coin- 
cided point for point with it. The following Generations, who were not so fond of the 
Study of Cartography as their Forebears had been, saw that that vast Map was Useless, 
and not without some Pitilessness was it, that they delivered it up to the Inclemencies of 
Sun and Winters. In the Deserts of the West, still today, there are Tattered Ruins of that 
Map, inhabited by Animals and Beggars; in all the Land there is no other Relic of the 
Disciplines of Geography. ® 


In many ways Borges’s fable perfectly captures the meaning of Virilio’s thought by il- 
luminating the uselessness of what we might call the worship of maps, cartography, 
and representation. Related to this view, the fable also captures Virilio’s utopian belief 
that, in the future, we may discover this “uselessness” and turn away from the obses- 
sion with metaphysics and virtualization and come to value the hard core of lived real- 
ity in its immediacy. It is, of course, impossible for humanity to ever really obtain di- 
rect unmediated access to reality because, as thinkers from Kant to Heidegger to Zizek 
have shown, there will always be some minimal distance between our comprehen- 
sion of the world and our direct being in the world. But what Borges’s story illustrates 
is Virilio’s key thesis, which is that this distance between our cognitive apprehension 
of the world and the world itself has been totalized by modernity, postmodernity, and 
the globalized empire of speed to the extent that we have caused what he calls the 
‘desertification of the world.” In his essay on this new desert world, ‘The Twilight of 
the Grounds,’ Virilio explains how this process of the desertification of the world has 
led to the destruction of the three bodies that define our embodied reality.” The ter- 
ritorial body is destroyed by instantaneous media that collapses distances and trans- 
forms the planet into a singularity of infinite density, the social body is torn apart by 
the fragmentation of the city as high speeds and new forms of communication make 
deep social discourse more or less impossible, and the animal body collapses before 
processes of biopolitical endo-colonization that transform corporeality into informa- 
tion or code to be manipulated and worked upon. Under these conditions the new 
postmodern minimal man, the twenty-first-century brother of Boccioni’s running 
man and Jünger’s super soldier, leaves his body behind to become an avatar, a cyber, 
metaphysical, or virtual tech no-body that parallels the Pauline theory of the body of 
Christ in his resentment of gravity and corporeality.”° 

Akin to the apocalyptic body of Christ, which Paul described as the metaphysical, 
communistic body with whom true believers would find communion in the afterlife, 
Virilio’s theory of the physiological desertification of the postmodern individual” cap- 
tures the idea of the catastrophic liberation of man from the flesh in what Kroker calls 
the humiliation of the flesh.” But in the emergence of this catastrophic condition, 
Virilio finds a potential apocalyptic turning point, amoment of redemption that could 
save humanity from the fate of those killed by Mengele, the great sadistic artist of cor- 
poreal manipulation who refused the reality of the miserable human body. However, 
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Virilio’s theory - which suggests that apocalyptic revelation in the desert that is simul- 
taneously the end and the beginning of the world may re-establish our relationship 
with our own fleshy bodies, our fellow humans, and the environment that surrounds 
and supports us - seems to run counter to the dominant hegemonic understanding of 
the logic of Christian apocalypticism precisely in the way in which it spins the idea of 
the liberation of the flesh towards notions of humiliation and cruelty.*? 

As such, I think we must conclude that contrary to the Christian fundamentalism 
of the American right, which we might suggest has simply made explicit a theological 
commitment to virtuality present in modernity from the beginning, Virilio’s theory of 
speed and apocalyptic crashes turns off a materialist version of Christianity that folds 
the standard Nietzschean interpretation of the religion as a Platonism of the masses 
committed to the destruction of the body,” back into an idea of Christianity as a the- 
ory of the revolutionary potential of the poor and the miserable who experience their 
bodies and live through corporeal embeddedness in the world. In many respects, 
then, Virilio reads Christianity and the Christian apocalypse against the contemporary 
fundamentalist grain, and, akin to Zizek,” understands the idea of God’s sacrificial of- 
fering up of Christ as a kind of integral accident, or event, that could allow humanity 
to pass through the desert of mutilation, cruelty, and virtuality in order to return to 
their bodies, each other, and the world provided by their maker. 

In conclusion, then, I think that Virilio’s thought revolves around a critique of the 
modern, hyper-modern, and postmodern empire of speed that has defined the West 
perhaps from Herodotus’s discovery of history or Hobbes’s notion of the state as traffic 
cop, and certainly since the French Revolution and the epoch of the totalitarian 
dromomaniacs right up to our contemporary globalitarian society characterized by 
the deserter or planet man who is always on the move without really going any- 
where. In Virilio’s view, the globalitarian society, which is defined by media light 
speeds that mean that departure and arrival collapse into one moment of infinite 
density, is a kind of utopian non-place, a black hole, symbolized by what he calls ‘the 
inertia of the dead centre.” Inside this black singularity, comprised of a vortex of infor- 
mation, communication, and spectral bodies, suicide and pure war are the principal 
expression of what Virilio calls the logic of disappearance’ that can explain sociopo- 
litical catastrophes from the dirty war in Argentina, the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia, 
the American bombing campaigns in Kosovo and Iraq, and the contemporary Islamic 
suicide bomber. 

In each case, Virilio’s work shows that it is possible to discern a rejection, revul- 
sion, and will to overcome the phenomenological constraints of reality, so that in 
Argentina and Cambodia entire populations were disappeared, in Kosovo and Iraq 
the wholesale destruction of territory, city, and body was enabled by a myopic focus 
on the abstract geography of the map, and in the case of the Islamic suicide bomber, 
the body is exploded in the name of some superior metaphysical version of reality. 
Similar examples abound throughout the history of modernity, taking in Hobbes’s 
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abstract vision of early capitalist space, Boccioni’s image of man in motion, and the 
totalitarians’ utopian theory of some pure future defined by either a lack of class or 
racial diversity, to enable us to understand that the problem of modernity, hyper- 
modernity, and postmodernity resides in the inability of humanity to recognize the 
necessity of the resistance of the world and the tragic consequences that follow from 
this necessary feature of existence. 

In Virilio’s view, the principal effect of the modern inability to recognize resistance 
and respect limits has been a crepuscular dawn, a twilight of space and time, where the 
obsession with speed and movement has led to the collapse into a culture of bunkeriza- 
tion, suffocation, and incarceration, at the very limits of terrestrial space and time.” 
Reading the signs of the end times, such as media immediacy, everyday war, bunkeriza- 
tion, information overload, and the transformation of humanity itself into code, Virilio 
discerns the desertification of the world and the coming of a potentially revolutionary 
moment that would allow humanity to find its feet and live through territory, commu- 
nity, and its own body once more.” But before this can happen, before we can trans- 
form the catastrophe that keeps piling rubble upon rubble in front of our fascinated 
eyes, Virilio understands that we must employ our scenic imagination in order to found 
a truly apocalyptic mode of representation” that can shock us out of our stupor where 
catastrophes, disasters, and accidents are not only normal but also are an essential part 
of our obsession with speed and events. This is, then, the essential problem of Virilio’s 
apocalypse. How is it possible to translate catastrophe into apocalypse in a society that 
is obsessed with catastrophe, where everything is endlessly on the move, and there is 
no time for thought and reflection? Apart from putting his faith in apocalyptic repre- 
sentation, Virilio also suggests the institutionalization of the critical imagination in a 
museum of accidents” and a university of disaster” in the hope that these negative 
monuments to the modernist obsession with speed - which would include the great 
works of Gericault, Goya, and Picasso, as well as representations of and references to the 
Titanic, Chernobyl, 9/11, and Iraq - may come together to reveal the catastrophic sub- 
stance of modernity in a frozen moment, thus enabling us to re-humanize the world in 
order to save ourselves as an embodied species. This, then, is Virilio’s apocalypticism, 
the critical imaginary capable of translating the everyday catastrophe of modernity that 
has led our world to the point of infinite density into an apocalyptic sign that may en- 
able us to overcome our technological thirst for annihilation and rethink our phenom- 
enological being as bodies embedded in society and world. 
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20 The Cyborg Mother: 
A Breached Boundary 


JAIMIE SMITH-WINDSOR 


Why not tell a story in a new way? Why not think in unfinished ways - without fixity? 
without finality? Why not ask questions without answers, without presuppositions, 
causes, effects, and linear time? Why not whisk yourself away from your comfortable 
position?’ When we live in a world of fractured identities and broken boundaries, 
why not rebel against yourself, or the technologies of ‘yourself’ and discover new 
ways of being? Reconcile yourself with the idea that everything is being shattered. 
Identity is being shattered, and technology is picking up the pieces, and there stands 
before us an infinitude of recombinant possibility. Rewriting history becomes possi- 
ble, because ‘the time of history passes through the stories of individuals: their birth, 
their experience.” 
The birth of my daughter: 


Aleah Quinn Smith-Windsor 
Born: 31 January 2003 


A few days after Quinn was born, this quote appeared, on a note beside her incubator: 
‘Every blade of grass has an angel that bends over it and whispers, grow, grow’ (Anon). 

It was a near-fatal birth. Quinn was born at twenty-four and a half weeks’ gestation, 
three and a half months before her due date. Her birth weight was 700 grams, about 
one pound and a half. 


1 February 2003 - It is difficult to imagine such a tiny, perfect human being. Her feet are 
no larger than two fingernails. Her legs are about the same size as adult fingers, femurs 
measuring 4.5 centimetres. Her eyebrows curve like fallen eyelashes above her eyes, wait- 
ing to be wished upon. 


Morphology after the Birth of My Daughter 


Immediately after Ouinn’s lungs were cleared she was incubated, stabilized, and 
flown, together with the Neonate Team, by way of helicopter ambulance, to the 
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Special Care Nursery at the British Columbia Children’s Hospital in Vancouver. We got 
to see her for a minute, tangled beneath the cords of her life support machines. 


2 February 2003 - A pump pushes breast milk down her throat, through a tube that goes 
into her belly. Sixty-five breaths per minute are administered by a Drager 2000 Ventilator. 
She receives extra nutrition through an artificial umbilical line, blood-products and medi- 
cations through an Intra Venous. Electrodes cover her body, measure her breaths and 
heart beats, her temperature, oxygen saturation, and blood pressure. 


Motherhood - a Breached Boundary: 
A Critical Questioning of Who Is Mother in Cyborg Culture? 


My daughter’s birth was a posthuman, cyborg moment. She became a cyborg, ‘the il- 
legitimate child of the twentieth-century technological dynamo - part human, part 
machine, never completely either.” Using this moment to grapple with the concept 
and implications of cyborg culture reveals some important questions about the amal- 
gamation between the technological and the biological, and ‘not just in the banal meat- 
meets-metal sense.’* Breaching the bio-techno boundary forces an engagement with 
‘new and complex understandings of “life,” consciousness, and the distinction (or lack 
of distinction) between the biological and the technological.’ Becoming cyborg is 
about the simultaneous externalization of the nervous system and internalization of 
the machine. The symbiosis between a human being and a machine makes possible 
the genesis of a cyborg consciousness. Ultimately, the breached boundary of the hu- 
man body is a diasporatic phenomenon which witnesses the dispersion of an originally 
homogeneous articulation of the body into a dissident utterance, a destroyed discur- 
sive transformation. The breached body speaks of broken boundaries in the broken 
prose of the language of exile.° 

Becoming cyborg involves a consciousness that is embedded within the notion of 
diasporas. To confront the interface between the human being and the machine is to 
confront cyborg consciousness. The interface is the matriarch of cyborg culture, assum- 
ing, ‘a unified role: a means of communication and reproduction; carrier and weaver; 
machine assemblage in the service of the species; a general purpose system of simula- 
tion.” Technology displaces motherhood, with ‘her [technology’s] inexhaustible apti- 
tude for mimicry,’ which makes her ‘the living foundation for the whole staging of the 
world,’ Being cyborg means that infancy without motherhood is possible. Before the 
displacement of motherhood by technology can be imagined, however, it is first nec- 
essary to explore the relationship between mother and child. Within the dual trans- 
ference between mother and child, according to Julia Kristeva, it is possible ‘to posit 
as “object” of analysis, not “childhood language,” but rather an infantile language.”® 
Before literate language begins to encode the identity of the infant, and prior to the 
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moment where the mirror introduces the paradoxical representation of reality, the 
infant and the Mother exist within a symbiotic relationship defined by two basic prin- 
ciples: the need to nurture and the nurture of need. The mother-child symbiosis pro- 
vides the necessary relationship for infantile language to be communicated. The infant 
is incapable of distinguishing between ‘sameness’ and ‘otherness,’ between ‘subject’ 
and ‘object,’ between itself and the Mother.’ The infantile language means that infants 
are not capable of imagining themselves autonomous of the Mother. But what if this 
symbiotic relationship between mother and child were interrupted? What happens 
when technology begins to work itself into the infantile discourse, severing the sym- 
biosis between mother and child? What happens when the infant, instead, becomes 
incapable of distinguishing between itself and - the machine? These are the questions 
posed by the biological mother of a cyborg. This is the genesis of a cyborg. It begins in 
pre-literacy, when the child engages in an infantile language with the machine, and 
not with the Mother. 

According to Kristeva, ‘love replaces narcissism in a third person that is external to 
the act of discursive communication.’ ™ Love between humans, thus, becomes invest- 
ed in a third party. But what happens in cyborg culture, when that ‘third party’ is not 
a person at all, but a machine - a ventilator, an incubator, a monitor? Technology sepa- 
rates the dialectic relationship between mother and child, mediating the relations be- 
tween them. In the production of artificial means to life, is the machine capable of 
simulating love? Is the cyborg capable of love? Or is it merely consuming? 


30 March 2003 — Quinn has been fighting with her ventilator. She’s tried to tug it out of 
her throat, but it’s glued to her skin. To stop her from wrestling, the doctor drugged 
her with addictive sedatives and paralyzed her so she can’t move, so the ventilator can 
fully take over her body. How can such violence give life? So, I read her a story by Dr 
Seuss about really small people called Whos ... At the sound of my voice, she opened her 
eyes for a minute. That’s not supposed to happen. I was asked to leave. I was disrupting 
the machine. 


Living within a mediated body means that rituals of being are also written by technol- 
ogy. Technology is mimesis, the capability of imitating the human condition with such 
exactitude that it has become synonymous with the skin, the flesh, and the vital or- 
gans of human bodies. Artificial life becomes the performance of real life. Distinguishing 
skin from machine, thus, becomes difficult. 


8 February 2003 — There is a scab on her chest where the nurse pulled the electrode off 
her skin, and with it, came most of the right nipple. 


What are the implications of this violent symbiosis? Becoming cyborg implicates the 
human condition with the eternal mediation of the human experience, the eternal 
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return of the machine. The human condition becomes the medium itself. The cyborg 
consciousness becomes, like the clear glass of the incubator, an invisible interface 
through which everything is mediated - the environment, the experience of living, 
the means to communicate, the way of ‘knowing.’ The relationship between Mother 
and child itself is mediated by technology. Technology interrupts the relationship, in- 
tercepts the exchange of nurturing and needing of the infantile language. The Mother 
becomes redundant: technology becomes the external womb. 

Within the discourse of cyber-feminism, the externalized, technological womb be- 
gins to make sense: ‘in Latin, it is matrix, or matter, both the mother and the materi- 
al.“ Technology has become both the Mother and the matter of the consciousness, 
the medium through which the need to nurture and the nurture of need are fulfilled. 
The cyborg is born through this virtual non-space, this womb of machinic conscious- 
ness. Within the technological womb, human bodies and human consciousness be- 
come ‘cy-dough-plasma’ - malleable matter, without fixed form.” 


27 February 2003 - ... I’m a little confused about her ears. They’re pliable. Lacking carti- 
lage at this stage of development often finds them in crumples of folded-over flesh. They 
require frequent repositioning and remoulding so they don’t get all folded up like for- 
tune cookies. I try not to play with them too much... but, it’s not like you can rationalize 
with her yet ... ‘Don’t crumple up your ears dear.’ 


Externalizing the womb subjects the unformed body to manipulation. The conscious- 
ness, like the fetal body, becomes the art of the machine. Bodies and consciousness are 
remixed, What we perceive to be the body often becomes distorted in the engineering 
of a cyborg. 


3 February 2003 — It was as if her delicate features had been rearranged to make room for 
equipment. Somehow, her perfect nose was in the way of the Ventilator, so they moved 
it off to the side. The machines rearrange the perfection of her body. 


Just as in Kristeva’s infantile language, there is no easy way to distinguish between the 
child and the simulated techno-Mother. The machine and the baby become symbiot- 
ic. ‘Sameness’ governs the relationship between the baby and the machine. Their 
sameness means that they are mutually dependent on each other in order for life to 
continue. 

Technology is capable of simulating vital signs, of supporting life, of becoming 
Mother. The child of the techno-Mother is, essentially, a virtual body, a simulation of 
vital signs that becomes internalized. The ventilator simulates Quinn’s breathing, sup- 
porting her life through mimicry. Through the perfect simulation of breathing, the 
ritual of life goes forward. In cyborg culture, the lines between simulation and real- 
ity are blurred into irrelevancy. The cyborg is the interface between simulation and 
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reality, where the simulacrum becomes capable of living. Her body is ‘redesigned by 
means of life-support machines and prosthetic organs.” 

In this way, infancy becomes disembodied from the biological Mother and goes 
forward unmanned, like the Predator Drone: moving forward into a machinic realm of 
infinite possibility. * What happens when the conditions of infinite possibility are gov- 
erned by an inherent nihilism? The externalization of the nervous system makes pos- 
sible the continuation of life, yet it is a life that is fundamentally nihilistic, eternally 
bound to a mediated consciousness. The body is breached, becomes cyborg, a recom- 
binant fusion of technological and biological traffic. What is internal and external to 
the virtually dead body becomes confused. 


1 March 2003 - I want to love and hate the machine that breathes for her. Ventilation is a 
Catch-22. Ventilation turns the fragile tissues and muscles that are used for breathing and 
exchanging oxygen into scars. ‘As long as her lungs develop faster than the ventilator 
damages them, we win,’ says Dr T. She is getting chest X-rays almost daily now. In her 
X-rays, her lungs are clouded-over with white. Her little lungs fill with fluid that has to be 
suctioned out almost every two hours in order for her to get the proper amount of oxy- 
gen into her blood. We’ve had a serious heart to heart, recently. I used the ‘stern mother 
voice’ for the first time to tell her that she is not allowed to take her ventilator to kinder- 
garten with her. 


The relationship between machine and body cannot sustain life endlessly. One 
must eventually overtake the other in order for life to continue. Through the body, the 
machine performs the dichotomy of living and killing, life and death. It gives life only 
to overtake it. The technology that sustains life is ultimately nihilistic. What happens 
faster is vital - the ability to outgrow the machine or the damage inflicted by the ma- 
chine itself? This is a profound statement about the morphology of human beings and 
machines. To become a cyborg is to commit a slow suicide. Ultimately, it is the nihila- 
tion of the human body, of autonomous human consciousness. This is the paradox of 
modernity, manifest in rituals of living. 

Just as technology is capable of simulating rituals of living, becoming a cyborg af- 
fects the rituals of dying. Technology intervenes and institutionalizes the right/rite of 
death. Even after the body expires, the machines keep going. It is not until they are 
turned off that the body is pronounced ‘dead.’ Being a cyborg means that death is ex- 
perienced in a new way. Is it possible to be absent in death: a redundant body in the 
machinic performance of consciousness? 


14 February 2003 — I hold my child for the first time. She is naked, against my chest. Her 
ventilator curls around my neck, taped to my shoulder, disappears inside her. There are 
other tubes, too, taped to my other limbs by peach-coloured surgical tape. Beside me, 
another mother’s baby dies. Another baby dies. The respiratory technician yells: ‘No CPR’ 
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from across the nursery. He crosses the room, switches off the machines: ventilator, incu- 
bator, monitor, eight intravenous pumps of miscellaneous medical poisons. The life in- 
side the machine refuses to go on without them. And I am taped to a rubberized rocking 
chair, taped to my baby, taped to the machine. I cannot leave when another baby’s moth- 


er comes in. 


The nihilism of becoming cyborg is inescapable. We are taped down to our own in- 
herent nihilism. In cyborg culture, nihilism becomes synonymous with death. When 
a cyborg dies, the announcement of death waits for the machine to be switched off. 
The simulation of life continues even in the absence of physical being. When a cy- 
borg dies, it is only because the human body has failed the perfect simulation of life 
by the machine. Death is ambivalent to physical being; the body becomes almost 
irrelevant. The machinic simulation of ‘being human’ can continue to exist in the 
absence of a human body, but the human body cannot continue in the absence of 
the machine. In death, the human body seemingly fails the machine. This is what 
Jacques Derrida calls ‘the logocentric moment,’ where one technology of knowing is 
privileged over another, and infinite other historicities of being are forgotten.” 
What happens if someone fails to turn off the machine? Is it possible that the cyborg 
can forget to die? Can machinic consciousness simply be switched off? It is the mo- 
ment where we forget to be merely human that the machine takes over the Mother, 
and the technology takes over the consciousness. Becoming cyborg becomes a meta- 
narrative, totalizing and privileging only one point of view - the technological gaze. 
The internalization of the technological gaze is the most important political mo- 
ment in becoming cyborg. 

The internalization of the machine is the moment when the human condition be- 
comes invisibly mediated by technology. It is the moment where technology and 
knowing become bound within perception. Becoming cyborg is not merely a physical 
condition: it is a condition of being mediated by technology. 


26 February 2003 -— ... I look to the machines and they tell me how my daughter is doing 
today. How easy it is to look at the monitor that tells me, ‘She has the hiccups, she’s sleep- 
ing, she’s not breathing - not yet.’ The machines talk to me and I understand what 
Quinn cannot yet tell me. The machines tell me what she cannot communicate. Quinn is 
having a ‘terrible, horrible, no good, very bad day.” 


The incorporation of the machinic interface into the language of perception wit- 
nesses the internalization of what Michel Foucault calls ‘panopticism.”” Panopticism 
goes beyond physical architecture. Being a cyborg reifies the repressive technologies of 
the panoptical illusion. To reify the panopticon inherently denies the possibility that 
there are ways of being, beyond the cyborg experience. I saw the displacement of my 
own motherhood by the machine. I could understand my daughter in and through 
the machinic interface. In this moment, I too, was written into the meta-narrative of 
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the cyborg consciousness, and my perception of the human condition was filtered 
through the technological gaze. 

Exposing the womb, digesting machinic consciousness, monitoring the human 
body, and locating motherhood outside of the mother-child symbiosis are technolo- 
gies of becoming cyborg that go beyond the physical imagery. These are technologies 
of surveillance that are internalized; they operate in and through the cyborg. Ultimate- 
ly, it means that when the machine is shut off, cyborg life continues to occupy the 
human condition through consciousness, subconsciousness, and perception. 


10 April 2003 — After 69 days on a ventilator, the tube was finally pulled. My little 
Quinnapottamus now breathes her own breaths. I guess our little talk about ‘no ventila- 
tors in kindergarten’ made sense to her, and she has decided to hold her own. It was 
amazing to watch her take her first breaths after they pulled the tube, to hear the re- 
signed sigh of the ventilator when it was shut off. The lines on the monitor, flat-lining. 
The sound of her crying, her voice rising through bruised vocal chords for the first time, 
met my ears and was strangely comforting. 


The cyborg does not die because it is unplugged. The cyborg continues to exist 
beyond all locations of space and time, the consciousness irreversibly fused with tech- 
nology. Becoming cyborg necessitates the sublimation of the mind. Becoming cyborg, 
internalizing the panopticon, allows for the cultivation of human life in and for state 
sovereignty. To become cyborg is to be harvested by the state and for the state. Like my 
daughter, paralyzed for wrestling with her machines, internalizing the panopticon is 
paralyzing. Internalizing the panopticon makes it impossible for the human body to 
perform outside of technology. Ultimately, cyborg culture is written within the con- 
text of state sovereignty. The human body performs sovereignty. The making of cy- 
borg bodies is simply that: the epistemic branding of the state on the bodies and the 
minds of the subordinate citizenry. The making of cyborg bodies is simply panopti- 
cism, the ingestion of the statist technology. It is about exposure, about making visible 
each privacy of the human body for the purposes of controlling individual life. It is 
about technology becoming invisible, ‘seeing-without-being-seen.’“ The architecture 
of Foucault’s panopticon, like the genesis of one cyborg, is both a physical and an epis- 
temic incorporation of a centralizing, homogenizing structure of being that becomes 
the subject of scrutiny, both collectively and individually, by an observer in the ‘tower’ 
who remains unseen. The panoptical cyborg is both the subject and object of scrutiny, 
both the ‘tower’ of observation and the observed subject. The internalization of the 
panopticon is self-scrutiny. Ultimately, the cyborg becomes the technological furniture 
upon which state sovereignty lounges. 

Panopticism becomes manifest in the minds of the everyday cyborg-citizen. 
Suddenly, a story about a neonate baby is less about medicine and miracles and more 
about what remains hidden and unarticulated: the repressive technology of being 
bound to cyborg consciousness. Discovering the panopticon within exposes a thinly 
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disguised operation of sovereigntist power. Cyborgs do not write themselves, technol- 
ogy does. The fusion of machine and human body is the manifestation of the panopti- 
con, the eternal reification of a bounded human identity.” The hospital serves as an 
architecture for enacting these power relations, creating enormous houses of confine- 
ment. This same technology operates in and through institutions of education, reli- 
gion, and politics. The ultimate confinement of the human condition is simply this: 
the internalization of the panoptical technology means that humanity can never imag- 
ine being autonomous. The cyborg becomes a venue for confinement. The panopticon 
of cyborg culture confines the human condition within a symbiosis of machine and 
human body. Symbiosis with the machine (whether machinic consciousness or ma- 
chinic matter) becomes the precondition to living itself. To locate ‘being’ outside of 
technology becomes an impossibility. Ultimately, it reduces the human body to a spe- 
cific mechanics, a site of micro-physics, a docile and useful being. Becoming cyborg is 
ultimately about the sublimation of the human identity and the political imaginary. 

This critical examination of cyborg culture is by no means aimed to discredit the 
technologies that taught my daughter the art of living. It does, however, highlight the 
implications of becoming cyborg. In a sense, all of humanity has become disembodied 
from the womb. The genesis of a cyborg goes well beyond the physical union of ma- 
chine with body. The day I gave birth to a cyborg, I began to understand how every 
human being has become a collaboration of machinic and biological matter. The hu- 
man condition is mediated by technology. The meta-narrative of being a cyborg ig- 
nores ethical questions. The machine cannot ask: What would the world look like 
without mothers? Or, for that matter, fathers? Technology is, quite literally, beginning 
to rewire the way we do family, the way we know humanity. The ultimate violence of 
technology is its ability to generate its own invisibility, to circulate undetected in and 
through the physical body, to become manifest in the human consciousness as epis- 
temic reality. Conditions of possibility other than becoming cyborg are hidden from 
the human condition. Yet, once technology has been internalized and operates upon 
us through invisible epistemes, it becomes the only way of being human. Engaging in 
a binary relationship with technology is merely one means of engaging with new con- 
ditions of possibility for the human condition. However, human-machine symbiosis 
simultaneously negates the possibility for narrative of ‘being in the world’ and forgets 
all of the moments of differentiation and deferral that work to inform the human es- 
sence.” Ways of being ‘other’ than an agent of sovereignty become impossible when 
identity is bound to the logocentric privileging of the dominant discourse.” 
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21 Haptics, Mobile Handhelds, and other ‘Novel’ Devices: 
The Tactile Unconscious of Reading 
across Old and New Media 


RACHEL C, LEE 


I. Don’t Press. Just Touch 


In a 2007 news article in the Korea Times covering the then-innovative technology of 
the capacitive versus resistive (i.e., pressure sensitive) touch screens, Cho Jin-Seo uses 
the lead-in ‘Don’t Press. Just Touch’ to capture the habituated finger knowledge one 
would have to incorporate in order to switch from the more familiar interface of ATM’s 
and cashier check-out stands to the newer interfaces of mobile devices.’ These hand- 
held personal data assistants, iPods, and phones work through a continuous electric 
current and a multipoint interface that allows for mobile electronic gadgets to detect 
more than one input (aka touches) simultaneously, as in the ‘two-finger stretch-and- 
pinch’ that, as Stephen Wildstrom writing in Business Week put it, ‘gave the iPhone its 
initial wow.” ‘Don't Press. Just Touch’ also provides an apt metaphor for a redirection 
in critical practice from a penetrating detection of hidden meanings to a more glancing 
consideration of the frisson — the shiver of intensity - amplified by a particular event, 
phenomenon, text, visual medium, and so forth. 

Michael Taussig’s 1991 essay, “Tactility and Distraction,’ spins the first groove of 
this riff on ‘Don’t Press. Just Touch.’ Many will recall this essay as an extended medi- 
tation on distracted contexts of the everyday, with Taussig himself quoting Walter 
Benjamin’s icon of the neon sign as emblematic of what can break through ‘the flit- 
ting and barely conscious [apperceptive mode] unleashed ... by modern life [that is, 
by] the city, the capitalist market, and modern technology.” According to Taussig’s 
reading of Benjamin, this ‘peripheral-vision perception’ engendered by modern life 
requires forms of stimuli (what we used to denote as forms of representation) that 
work through a contagious magic, as in the neon sign’s shimmer or ‘wow’ - with the 
tactile intensity of these latter media not to be semantically parsed (or narrated) as 
much as invoked. In his closing zinger aimed at the dominant methods of structural 
anthropology, Taussig brings his observation on modern distractedness, correspond- 
ing to a tactile - ‘imageric ... rather than ideational’ - sense, to bear on the ‘allegoriz- 
ing’ trend of critical practice, 
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a mode of reading ideology into events and artifacts, cockfights and carnivals, advertise- 
ment and film ... in which the surface phenomenon, as in allegory, stands as a cipher for 
uncovering horizon after horizon of otherwise obscure systems of meanings ... [this 
method’s] weakness lies in its assuming a contemplative individual when it should, in- 
stead, assume a distracted collective reading with ... a tactile eye* 


Memorably, the way Taussig evokes a concrete instance of tactility is via a recollection 
of that weekday ritual of parents’ delivering their kids to school. Amidst the milling 
bodies of eight-year-olds at PS 3 in New York City, he bumps into a fellow parent, Jim, 
Petra’s dad, also a sculptor, who carries materials (a pump, tubes, and clay) for an art 
project for his daughter’s class. As a kinesthetic documentation of a fieldtrip the class 
took to an overlooked jewel of the city - the New York Aquarium - the children will 
build a fountain, and Petra is excited about using clay to make handprints that will 
double as clamshells for the fountain. 

I wish to frame Taussig’s essay as part of a broader theoretical movement to shift 
the question for academic criticism away from vision and semiotics — aka the search for 
fuller meaning, fuller representation by way of exposing the hidden meaning and bringing 
it to light — to tactility and affect - the connecting with the magic or enchantment of a 
material object’s or phenomenon’s intensity, the inquiring into the efficacy of an action 
or event, and the mapping of how such efficacy is enacted and circulated.’ The ‘capital- 
ist mimetics’ of advertising, and, interestingly, the pedagogies of preschool education, 
become exemplary of fields already way ahead of the game, so to speak, in mulling 
over these questions.° 

Race and postcolonial studies have registered to some extent this shift — this casting 
doubt on the critical value of hidden-meanings-exposed - that is, of the project of 
bringing a heretofore unheard minority, or subaltern population into meaningful rep- 
resentation. For instance, within my field of Asian-American literary studies, Kandice 
Chuh’s notion of a subjectless Asian-Americanist critique’ as well as the aesthetic-affec- 
tive turn in Asian-American cultural criticism - arguing for a richer analysis of a text’s 
emotional or sentimental impact, its rousing of the listener/observer to action — to- 
gether attest to a shift from semantics to tactility and affect.* In ‘Rational and Irrational 
Choices: Form, Affect, and Ethics,’ David Palumbo-Liu asks a question similar to 
Taussig’s regarding how the qualities in an event or text can make a sufficient impact, 
doing so, however, through the lens not of quotidian distractions versus contempla- 
tive solitude, but through the question of justice, proposing (economist) rationality as 
a perversion of justice, and countering economic rationality to ‘rhetorics [and] poetics 
[that] produce some sort of affect that will move people to act in ethical man- 
ners.” Indeed, he asks how we can ‘touch’ (his scare quotes) the global community to 
act humanely and with a sense of shared obligation rather than ‘according to a chilling 
bureaucratic logic.”° Palumbo-Liu situates his thinking on ‘form, affect, and ethics,’ 
the subtitle of the essay, not in the Benjamin/Taussig tradition, but in relation to 
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propaganda - ‘the device for spreading areas of allegiance’ - arguing that while such 
political persuasion has heretofore elicited scholarly suspicion, it may merit our rhe- 
torical emulation rather than mere investigation: ‘The point would be not only to 
“expose” those [beliefs, assumptions, and stereotypes] that to our mind work against 
“truth,” but also to craft our own rhetoric so as to convey our sense of the truth ina 
compelling, effective manner.” 

Taking up the same issues as Taussig, but with respect to new historicism and what 
she calls ‘strong theory,’ Eve Sedgwick also famously criticized the overreliance on faith 
in exposure (the paranoid quale of hidden-exposed). But strikingly, she counterpoised 
the paranoia of strong theory to ‘weak theory’ or New Critical, close reading practices, 
and ethnography’s thick description, implying that the texture they deliver precisely 
acts as the primary vehicle for attending to an array of affects - or touchings, feelings 
(to pluralize her book’s title).” Rather than vision/exposure versus touch/wow (read: 
excitement), Sedgwick suggests that, pace the death knell delivered to contemplative 
acts and attention spans, it might be worthwhile to explore at some leisure our multi- 
touches, or put another way, our arrayed heroic and ‘ugly feelings,’ to cite Sianne 
Ngai’s book on affect. Hence, ‘Don’t Press. Just Touch’ becomes not merely a redirec- 
tion of corporeal habits, but a reminder of the split, plural tactilities we can engage in 
-from tearing, ripping, poking, cutting, shaping, sculpting, heaping, buzzing, shaking, 
vibrating, brushing up against (not to mention all those passively received touches, 
such as being embraced, feeling heat, tickle, and so forth).'> And, as I will suggest in the 
final section of this paper, while capitalist industry - new media, mobile device, and 
haptics research - may be way ahead in the game of instrumentalizing touch, it may 
be in the older media - like the book or novel form - where the limits of that instru- 
mentalization are perceived not as a problem to be overcome but as key to a more 
process-oriented (and sensually distributed) immersion or pleasure. 

If flashing neon images and the moving pictures of cinema provide the context for 
Benjamin’s thinking through the critical essay in modernity (instantiated as an apho- 
ristic ‘brushing against the grain’ of history), and if the quotidian tactility of New York 
City and the culture of the child provides Taussig’s further occasion for revisiting late- 
twentieth-century scholarship, I want to experiment with the interactivity of new me- 
dia - console games and mobile communications/gaming devices - as entrée to 
thinking (somewhat counter-intuitively) about tactility in a contemporary American 
novel, published in 2003, one deeply concerned with the poetics and extractive econo- 
mies of modernist writing. 


II. Sticky Interactivity 
Let us consider, then, the multipoint tactilities of this specific novel, a fictionalized 


memoir told from the perspective of a gay, Indochinese cook who works for Gertrude 
Stein and Alice B. Toklas at their Parisian atelier circa 1934. Monique Truong’s The Book 
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of Salt (2003) interleaves its stories of economic and artistic circulation with a focus on 
identity detection - that is, the desire to settle figures of passage, connection, and me- 
tissage into one or another race, one or another gender, one or another sexual prefer- 
ence, and one or another political persuasion. 

Let me begin with a heuristic distinction between the way the book narrates 
touch and the way it invokes tactility or solicits the reader’s interaction. With its nar- 
rative filtered through a cook’s (first-person) point of view, The Book of Salt overtly 
delves into leitmotifs regarding taste, flavours, and heats. As well, the novel features 
an extended conceit on the hands - conventional symbols of agency but also of alien- 
ated labour, especially in the context of Indochinese servants under French colonial 
rule in Saigon and Paris. Thus the narrator focuses on the ‘hollow hands’ of his elder 
brother, Anh Minh, when he is dethroned from his interim status as chef de cuisine, 
precisely because he lacks the pure blood of the French, the key requirement for as- 
suming the position of chef/chief in both the household of the governor general of 
Saigon as much as in the greater territories of French Indochina (today’s Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia). 

The narrator, Binh, quietly comments on the preference of 


most Messieurs and Mesdames [for] white-gloved servants ... [for] underneath those cot- 
ton sheaths are the things [they don't want to see], fish-scale cuticles, blooming liver 
spots, the pink and red ridges of scars and burns, warts like a sprinkling of morning dew 
... Most Messieurs and Mesdames are too engrossed by the food on their plates to take a 
good look at the hands that prepared and served it.” 


Binh points to the role of gloves as a kind of prophylaxis against the possible impres- 
sions that manual labour would make upon the food and the consumers of the food; 
in other words, designed to protect the comestibles and not the hands, servants’ 
gloves literally cover over manual labourers’ constitutive role in crafting value. 

At the same time, ungloved hands (aka fingerprints) act as a not-always-desirable 
giveaway of identity, upon which I will have more to say in a moment. The above in- 
stances are all examples of the novel’s narrating a semiotics of touch. This semiotics of 
touch remains distinct from, though not unrelated to, the book’s tactile intensity: the 
way it delivers tactile effects by way of its structural deformations - in other words, its 
stretching and recycling of its various narrative skeins. While these two aspects of tac- 
tility are not wholly separable in the novel, for this essay, I attend primarily to the 
second rather than the first. To do so, allow me to outline a rough map of the novel’s 
three structuring chronotopes of Paris, Saigon, and the sea as the major sites where its 
baroque stories within stories unfold. 

The narrative present of Truong’s novel is anchored at Stein and Toklas’ atelier at 
27 rue de Fleurus in Paris - a centre of belletristic experimentation in avant-garde 
poetics. The relation of the first-person narrator, Binh, to his mesdames — his American 
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employers — as well as his love affair with Marcus Lattimore — a white skinned ‘Negro’ 
visitor to Stein’s salon - plays out the primary social relations defining this world. 
These relations are both askew from direct imperialist dynamics - Lattimore, Stein, 
and Toklas are not French imperialists but American expatriates — but also wholly 
evocative of domesticity’s and colonialism’s maternalism/paternalism. Thus, Binh feels 
bonded to Toklas and Stein not simply by way of an exchange of his labour for wages 
but by way of recalling their benevolent maternal sufferance of his drinking binges. 
Shadowing this narrative present is the landscape of Saigon or Indochina where Binh, 
the narrator, has worked for the French governor general and has gotten fired for hav- 
ing an affair with the chef de cuisine Bleriot under whom he stewards. Between these 
two landscapes is the floating-world of the Niobe, the ship bringing Binh from Vietnam 
to France. Here Binh’s primary intimacy is with his fellow Indochinese shipmate, Bao, 
from whom Binh learns the trick of fooling his French employers into calling him not 
by his real name but by pseudonyms such as ToiNguoDien (‘I Am Crazy’), AnhDepTrai 
(‘Good Looking Brother’), or ToiYeuEm (‘I Love You’). Depicted as a coarse comedian, 
Bao luridly recalls his good times with Serena the Soloist, a mixed-blood stripper from 
Pondicherry (the former French colony on the coast of India). Bao, whose name means 
‘storm’ in Vietnamese, proffers to the narrator Binh, whose name means ‘peace,’ the 
possibility of bonding over their shared sexual exploits - an intraracial, working-class 
(and protonationalist) kinship solidified through the masculine replaying of their 
sexual exploits. 

Even as we might be tempted to read these worlds, these various shelters, as allego- 
rizing the dynamics of certain political formations (the empiric city-state, the colony, 
the deterritorialized fraternal utopia at sea), the novel’s tactility is not a function of 
achieving any of these layered congruencies (or of maintaining these various settle- 
ments) but a function of the continuity of passage — of migrancy, circulation, transitiv- 
ity, and the metamorphic possibilities of storytelling, which is to say, the breaching of 
current limits or containments. Useful to my thinking here is Chris Chesher’s ‘Neither 
Gaze, nor Glance, but Glaze: Relating to Console Game Screens.” While never evoking 
the terms tactility or affective intensity, Chesher nevertheless contours something very 
similar in his description of these games’ ‘ludostatic mechanism’ calibrated to hold 
interest — to achieve optimal playing conditions: 


If the glaze holds players too tightly, it will alienate them, and they will give up. But its 
grip cannot be too loose, either, or players drift off and lose interest ... glazeplay works 
[not by giving VR players unlimited power but holds their interest] because it maintains 
the limits to a player’s capacities ... Each level dances around the outer limits of the 
player’s abilities, seeking at every point to be hard enough to be just doable. In cognitive 
science, this is referred to as the regime of competence principle, which results in a feel- 
ing of simultaneous pleasure and frustration’ which Chesher shorthands as the ‘sadomas- 
ochism’ of console games.” 
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Distinguishing the immersive technosomatic interface of console gaming by com- 
paring it to those habituated by film and television (see his tripartite table at http:// 
scan.net.au/scan/journal/print.php?j_id=11&journal_id=19), Chesher uses the term 
‘glaze’ as a sticky metaphor for the interactivity of console gaming that doesn't allow 
one passively to look, a mere voyeur, but requires one to manipulate the joystick.” In 
referring to the ludostatic mechanisms of gaming, however, Chesher emphasizes that 
it is not simply the joystick’s physical handling that accounts for immersion, but rath- 
er, central to glaze-play is the cognitive challenge — the sequencing of game stages that 
frustrates the player just enough by skirting the outer boundaries of his/her regime of 
competence. What constitutes the tactility, or sticky adhesive quality, of console gam- 
ing is not merely the hand on the joystick but the purposeful directedness of that 
tactile relation (playing or gaming famously defined as purposive purposelessness). 
The correlate to purposeful interactivity in Truong’s novel, I would argue, is multiband 
listening — the attentiveness or hearing of its overlapping stories, connecting with its 
distributed and networked riffs on identity, migrancy, circulation, and exchange. 

Truong’s novel has elements of both the cinematic and the ludically interactive. 
The pleasure and frustration of Truong’s novel lies in watching the tasks set before 
Binh, our readerly avatar, that are hard enough to be just doable. That is, if there is a 
game of suspense in The Book of Salt, it involves the exchanging of tokens of affection - 
or to put it another way, the making of affection into a token, that is, a commodified 
object or thing with contained boundaries but with fungible value: for example, gold 
leaf, a book of salt, a photograph.” Lattimore asks his lover Binh to borrow a manu- 
script from Stein’s writing bureau, in exchange for which Lattimore will provide Binh 
a gift for which he yearns - a photograph of the two lovers posed together. Agreeing 
to this exchange, Binh unwittingly pilfers a manuscript called ‘The Book of Salt’ that 
conjures the poetic foreign phrases and recounted stories of Stein’s Indochinese cook, 
namely, Binh himself. Intimacy and social contact become (for the fictionalized Stein) 
what one collects or reifies not as power points but as a poetic diction, a dialect of 
modernism that allows one to travel to America, opening further worlds of gaming - 
in this case, lecturing and speaking. 

Truong plays with whether the transformation of affection (human relation, social- 
ity) into an artwork (poetry) or artefact (the handwritten manuscript and the money it 
will be worth) constitutes a theft of that sociality or an extension of social relation (a 
gift). Binh, initially, is outraged at Stein’s literary appropriation, her telling his story 
without his permission. When Lattimore leaves Paris abruptly, taking the manuscript 
with him, the narrative suggests Binh, our avatar, as twice dispossessed - first by Stein, 
and then by Lattimore, who not only steals (rather than borrows) Stein’s handwritten 
manuscript, but effectively makes Binh an accomplice of that theft,” and the (cine- 
matic) suspense of the plot rides on Binh’s anxiety over being discovered for the theft. 
Eluding detection becomes both the central worry and constitutes the goal, as it were, 
which is sought (by identifying with this point of view). 
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But the pleasure and frustration of Truong’s novel also lies in its deformations of 
stories within stories that seem to solicit or capitalize on what Chesher designates as a 
cinematic quest to discover ‘what’s underneath.’ Here, I turn to an exemplary scene of 
manual detection in The Book of Salt that concerns a peripheral character, Serena the 
Soloist, who is never narrated but always invoked as the recurrent star in shipmate 
Bao’s masturbatory fantasies: 


On the Niobe, [Bao] had a collection of already-paid-for memories, which he coaxed for- 
ward with hands warm like the South China Sea. While the ship ... swung us to sleep, I 
often heard him moan...” 

Serena and her talented fingers and toes have become for Bao a supple example, a 
sort of explicit device, that helps him to explain everything he knows in life, from how 
to bargain for a few extra slices of beef in his bowl of pho to the difference between serv- 
ing under English ship captains and French ones ...: ‘Remember, as Serena the Soloist 
showed me, there are just some things a man can’t do!’ Bao’s eyes would then open wide, 
and his body would remain perfectly still, as if he were removing all distractions so that 
the indelicate meaning of his words could be fully savored. Bao’s own convulsive, silent 
laughter would then officially end the show.** 


Serena’s role as an ‘explicit device’ refers not simply to her function as aid to Bao’s 
sexual fantasies but also to the way she serves Truong’s narrative. She is mentioned not 
more than twice in the novel, in the initial set up of her as salacious womanhood in the 
second quote above, and then in the penultimate chapter, where Bao mentions that 
Serena garbs herself only in ‘black ... elbow-length gloves’ - the signature of transves- 
tite sex workers — which then provides the occasion for the narrator Binh to engage 
Bao tactilely, and for Truong’s narrative to send the reader down a path of seeming 
exposures that simultaneously act as sleights-of-hand: 


‘(She wore] Nothing [else]? [asks Binh.] 

‘Nothing.’ 

Bao’s quickening breath told me that that was what he wanted to believe. Who am I 
to question this man’s recollection? I thought, and then I heard myself doing it anyway. 
‘Listen, I do not know how Serena, umm, managed the top half, but let me show you 
how the rest is done’ I climbed down from my bunk and stood before his. I took his 
hands, warmer than the South China Sea, and I showed him how to form a cleft between 
my legs that disappeared into my inner thighs. In the dark, I again heard him moan. This 
time for me, I told myself.” 


The scene uses the premise of detection — revealing the (gendered) truth of Serena 
- to do something else - touch someone, with the narrator guiding Bao’s hands in the 
creation of a fold, in a pressing of the flesh that is less about seeking what can be 
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grasped or positively contoured, and more about intuiting - guiding touch towards 
that which cannot be grasped. The scene of Binh, performatively imitating Serena, is 
certainly about the limits of the gaze/visuality and the preferability, from both an epis- 
temological and phenomenological perspective, of contact. But the touch here is not 
the two-fingered pinch and spread that gives the iPod its wow (and which effectively 
dilates and shrinks the visual perspective on the screen). Rather, touch in this scene 
is partly focalized at the hands - that is, towards manipulating shape/contour (‘form- 
ing a cleft’) - as it is also simultaneously registered as a diffuse warmth across the entire 
skin surface, as a proprioceptive swoon, as the apprehension of moisture, of light 
touch and deep sensations in the hands and elsewhere, and vibrated as a moan of 
pleasure. If only Apple could be this multipoint. 

Emphasizing Serena’s ‘gloved’ performance also serves the narrative’s own trump- 
ing of the finality of exposure-as-ending, its tantalizing with the next ludostatic level 
of storytelling/listening.** That is, if something has been detected here (that Serena 
‘js’ a man posing as a woman, or more accurately, that Serena has a fleshly protuber- 
ance s/he regularly invaginates or folds between her legs), it works merely as a device 
to tell two further stories, two kinds of endings - the first detailing the consequences 
of homophobic panic. Shortly after the above lesson in the pedagogies of homoerotic 
touch, Bao flees Binh’s company, enlists onboard another ship, and steals the narra- 
tor’s stash of gold leaf given to him by his mother. Dissatisfied with that ‘unbearable 
ending’ of erotic intimacy recouched as economic exchange (theft), Binh makes up a 
second, alternative ending involving Bao’s further travels: he imagines Bao wending his 
way to Saigon on a mission to return the gold leaf to Binh’s mother. In essence, the 
narrator’s arsenal of stories reboots the gold leaf’s circulation and makes Bao the avatar 
of Binh’s own fantasy of value’s return (its final destination at ‘home’), But that settling 
down is a further sleight-of-hand, for what is delivered in this second ending is the 
discovery that Binh is not the narrator’s name, and by extension, a blow to naive faith 
in the immanence of a circulating object’s intrinsic worth (its proper name restored). 
Rather, intimated in the story of the gold leaf is the claim that the valence of circulat- 
ing persons and tokens is determined not by timeless essence but by contingent 
circumstance: 


‘This is for your mother,’ Bao said, placing the red pouch [of gold leaf] in [Anh Minh’s] 
hands. ‘Binh wanted her to have it back.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Binh. Your youngest brother ~’ 

‘That's not my youngest brother’s name ...’ 

‘Oh,’ Bao said ... 

I never meant to deceive, but real names are never exchanged. Or did my story about 
the man on the bridge not make that code of conduct already clear?” [Notice here the 
implicit address of this quasi mea culpa to the audience of the novel.] 
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The effect of this particular round of gamesmanship/storytelling is a shiver of intensity 
at the interface of narrator and audience at the revelation that our avatar has been 
playing us: the personalities Binh/peace/Serena, have been come-ons, for the narra- 
tor's name ‘is’ also coincidentally storm or Bao. 

Ina later set of passages, the narrative casually reveals the contingency of the narra- 
tor's self-selected name: 


‘When Bao first introduced himself ... followed by the grunt of his unseaworthy given 
name, I was speechless. I, who had never even crossed a river ... was [now] ... sharing a 
berth with a man with whom I had nothing in common except a highly inauspicious, 
fate-defying given name. Two ‘storms’ aboard one ship, I thought, was certainly a sign 
from somebody's god, a sign to jump overboard and swim back to shore ... By the time 
my ... bunkmate bothered to ask me what I was called, I had had a lot of time to consider 
the matter ... (247-8) 

‘Binh,’ I replied without blinking an eye ... 

‘Binh, huh? That's good. We cancel each other out,’ Bao said ... What he meant was 
that since the name ‘Binh’ means ‘peace,’ it was lucky, not to mention an elegant coun- 
terbalance to his ‘storm.’ Thank you, I thought the same myself.”® 


The circumstance of intimately encountering another ‘storm’ (or war) conditions 
the narrator (and perhaps Truong’s) appellative ‘choice’ to adopt ‘Binh.”? But if the 
narrative here stresses Binh’s pseudonymous adoption as more or less spur-of-the- 
moment, what is clearly more deliberative is the masquerade and artifice in the rela- 
tion between narrator and reader (what above I referred to as the revelation that ‘our 
avatar has been playing us’). We can take this as a blow (theft) or as a gift, or maybe as 
both. The game has been played not simply inside the screen of the novel but across 
its line of contact and through a kind of contagious, tactile magic. 

Only in retrospect (in the penultimate chapter) does Truong’s narrative work 
through something like a game of To Tell the Truth, of matching identities that do not so 
much recede from grasp as much as proliferate and become distributed. If the avatar 
of this game is Binh the narrator (aka your avatar), then indeed Truong’s novel works 
through ‘levels’ of seeming discovery as to whom this gloved servant might be; but 
each level of discovery, each act of exposure, works a sleight-of-hand. 

Assessing the conceptual challenges presented by computing and game theory to 
the idea of storytelling, famed novelist Italo Calvino - writing more than thirty years 
before ‘interactivity’ became a catchword - similarly identified the cognitive challeng- 
es, or multiband listening, demanded of readers as that which endowed certain as- 
semblies of words and stories with ‘literariness.’ While acknowledging that from a 
cybernetic perspective, literary composition is merely a combinatorial game - a series 
of ‘attempts to make one word stay put after another by following certain definite 
rules ... rules followed by other writers”? - Calvino considered this writing game’s 
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immersive quality to depend on the resulting permutation’s capacity to stir ‘some- 
thing not yet said ... only darkly felt as presentiment ... [or] vibrancy,” ‘an unexpected 
meaning ... that it is not patent on the linguistic plane [not available in the dictionary] 
... but has slipped in from another level’: ‘The literature machine can perform all the 
permutations possible on a given material, but the poetic result will be the particular 
effect of one of these permutations on a man endowed with a consciousness and an 
unconscious - that is, an empirical and historical man.’ In ways similar to (and antici- 
patory of) Chesher’s suggestion that the technosomatic interface — which includes the 
cultural apparatus accompanying a particular media form - determines the quality of 
user engagement, Calvino privileged the embedded, embodied cognition of an ‘em- 
pirical and historical’ reader. Such embedded and embodied cognition is comprised of 
manipulable levels of ratiocination - conscious processes, on the one hand - and, on 
the other hand, of visceral, tacit knowing - felt presentiments of vibrancy — that can ‘[slip] 
in from another level,’ seizing one and ‘tearing [him/her] to pieces’ or tearing his/her 
stable gendered binaries to pieces. 

In placing The Book of Salt in dialogue with Chesher’s theory of new media’s sticki- 
ness, my point has been not so much to align Truong’s novel with the console game’s 
flashing images that the user now putatively physically controls, joystick in hand, as 
much as to provoke, through the analysis of the novel’s tactile devices, recognition of 
new media’s emphasis on interactivity (that narrower meaning of tactility) as thorough- 
ly caught up in cognitive challenge. Cognitive challenge is at the core of immersion, 
with the latter acting as the ‘new media’ term for something resembling contempla- 
tion.” This interactivity becomes a much-touted feature of new media’s promise to 
make more sensually rich the screen interface as well as to revolutionize and democra- 
tize the consumer’s (now spectator-actor’s) relation to the screen, even as gadgets such 
as vibrotactile belts and contextual computing in effect manipulate people but without 
announcing this intent. This brings me to the final section of this essay. 


Ill. Skin/Skein Stretch 


Our journey ends not with tactility as the answer to distraction but with tactility’s 
immersive possibilities and, indeed, the urgency of contemplating the contexts and 
purposes of such immersion. And perhaps we also need to replace the pseudonym 
‘tactility’ — as in, yes press, yes gently touch - with something more stormy: the buzz. 
Here, I quote from a 2007 white paper from Immersion Corporation that touts the 
new research on vibrotactile belts that confirms that such haptics, tested on military 
personnel and first responders, can ‘off-load the sight and/or sound channel,’ thus 
easing stress and other complications in ‘high-churn’ contexts such as these: ‘[navi- 
gating] a series of waypoints while operating either a helicopter or a military water- 
craft ... the results indicate that touch is a highly effective secondary communication 
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channel that leaves the visual sense able to better attend to other control issues.’*° 


Certainly, navigating waypoints in a flight cockpit blends distraction with ‘engage- 
ment’ (in both senses of the word) and, not surprisingly, there are lots of HCI and 
ACM (Association for Computing Machinery) workshops devoted to contemplating 
these hybrid contexts seriously and extensively. This haptics research is also about ma- 
nipulating human behaviour through tactility’s arrayed bandwidth - and we ought to 
consider how these manipulations (fail to) compare to the way The Book of Salt shakes 
up, prods, or buzzes the reading body as to her ongoing state of being manipulated 
~ that is, lured into inhabiting an intention (an interface or technosoma) passing as 
peace all the while roving with the militaristic force of a storm. (This is the tactile 
unconscious of this essay’s title.) 

But such a conclusion is perhaps too easy, too hidden-exposed, as it were. Instead of 
ending at the military-industrial complex as that which undergirds our tactile interac- 
tivity of both this novel and the interface of our mobile communications devices 
(which we all already know anyway), let me instead turn to a newer haptics research 
that, to my knowledge, has not as of yet been incorporated into everyday consumer 
devices: skin stretch. Quoting from The Economist: ‘By laterally stretching the surface of 
the skin (without pushing or poking into it) it is possible to mimic the feeling of com- 
plex shapes and sensations. This is because the sense of touch seems to depend far 
more on the way in which skin is deformed and stretched than it does on the degree 
of pressure applied ... In one dramatic example Mexican and Italian researchers 
showed that a flat surface could be made to feel sharp,’ leading haptics researcher 
Karon MacLean (University of British Columbia) quipped, ‘The Holy Grail for me is 
to do fur.” 

Don’t Press, Just Stretch. Instead of tactility instrumentalized as information (more 
bandwidth on the soma), or tactility as the immersive quality of being stuck to an inter- 
active console game ~ here, one tactility (pulling, stretching) itself torques into another 
(sharpness, edginess) and possibly, yet another, the hyper-distributed glancing of mink 
bristles. Here, the tactile immersion of skin stretch is the interactivity of being fooled ... 
and loving it - the Holy Grail, or everyday magic, of pulling a furry feeling out of a flat hat. 
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elevated to a position of decisiveness in adjudicating the literary is the reader. For my 
purposes, Calvino’s ‘literary’ is the analogue to Chesher’s stickiness — that which deserves 
prolonged human engagement precisely because it eludes one's regime of competence or 
the patent linguistic plane of meaning or a singular rather than arrayed assemblage of 
often conflicting meanings. 

Ibid., 18. 

Cognitive challenge is precisely what Binh poses to Bao in the earlier discussed scene. That 
is, in recounting the two men’s tryst aboard the Niobe, Truong provides a literal scene of 
‘tactile epistemology’ which Laura Marks, in her theorization of haptic visuality in film, 
aligns with mimesis, a type of knowledge premised upon physical contact, a ‘yielding to 
one’s environment, rather than dominating it ... mimesis shifts the hierarchical relation 
between subject and object, indeed dissolves the dichotomy between the two’ (Laura 
Marks, The Skin of Film [Durham: Duke University Press, 2000], 140-1). The mimesis of 
Binh’s tactile pedagogy involves his teaching Bao to yield to his erotic feelings for Binh 

- who, in the present moment, is not only imitating Serena’s act of invaginating her 
genitalia but also showing or guiding Bao’s own fingers into this autoerotic folding of flesh, 
rendering Bao, too, a mimetic participant in transvestite folding or torsion. The immersion 
of this scene, in other words, though it involves or is launched through manual control, 
hinges on the yielding of visual epistemology to a tactile one - so that the sizeable hand 
(from a sure sign of masculine identity) turns into a felt expanse of categorical indistinctions 
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or mimetic blurred boundaries between skin of the hand/skin of the genitalia, Binh/ Bao, 
Bình / Serena, and man/woman. The pleasure of this scene, in short — its stickiness — is a 
function of such yielding or losing ground — a swoon into distributed sensory-cognitions 
rather than a steady or continuous stickiness to one focal site. 

Citing Jan Van Erp et al., 2005, and other research on HCI or ‘human-computer interaction,’ 
Immersion Corporation White Paper, ‘Haptics: Improving the Mobile User Experience 
Through Touch,’ 7, available at www.awt.be/contenu/tel/mob/haptics_mobile-ue_ 
novo7vi.pdf, accessed 14 May 2012. 

‘How Touching,’ The Economist, 8 Mar. 2007, available at http://www.economist.com/ 
node/8766116, accessed 31 Oct. 2011. In a 12 March 2011 update, The Economist notes new 
developments in research on the digital interface with human skin, but not so much in 
the direction of manipulating (twisting, stretching) skin to mimic the feel of variously 
textured materials but in rendering digital circuitry bendable and wearable - less rigid and 
breakable. The primary prospective application of such electronic skin is medical, as in the 
capacity to attach ‘an artificial hand to the central nervous system.’ ‘Stretchable Electronics: 
A Shapely Future for Circuits,’ The Economist, 12 Mar. 2011, 15, available at http://www 
.economist.com/node/18304110, accessed 31 Oct. 2011. 
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Figure 22.1. 


Becoming Dragon is a mixed-reality performance that questions the one-year re- 
quirement of ‘Real Life Experience’ that transgender people must fulfil in order to re- 
ceive Gender Confirmation Surgery, and asks if this could be replaced by one year of 
Second Life experience to lead to Species Reassignment Surgery. For the performance, I 
lived for 365 hours immersed in the online 3D environment of Second Life with a head 
mounted display, only seeing the physical world through a video feed, and used a 
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motion-capture system to map my movements into Second Life. The installation in- 
cluded a stereoscopic projection for the audience. A Puredata patch was used to 
process my voice to create a virtual dragon’s voice. During the year of research and 
development of this project, I began my real-life hormone replacement therapy and 
wrote poetry and prose about the experience, which was included in the Becoming 
Dragon performance. The project was realized through a collaboration between my- 
self, Christopher Head, Elle Mehrmand, Kael Greco, Ben Lotan, and Anna Storelli. 

In Epistemology of the Closet, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick uses a queer analysis to introduce 
instability into the Western episteme. Sedgwick suggests that 


many of the major nodes of thought and knowledge in twentieth-century Western cul- 
ture as a whole are structured - indeed, fractured - by a chronic, now endemic crisis of 
homo/heterosexual definition ... that an understanding of virtually any aspect of modern 
Western culture must be, not merely incomplete, but damaged in its central substance 
to the degree that it does not incorporate a critical analysis of modern homo/heterosex- 
ual definition." 


Similarly, transsexual author and artist Sandy Stone makes a claim that the transsexual 
body and experience opens up new possibilities for knowledge and experience as well. 
Stone says that 


here on the gender borders at the close of the twentieth century, with the faltering of 
phallocratic hegemony and the bumptious appearance of heteroglossic origin accounts, 
we find the epistemologies of white male medical practice, the rage of radical feminist 
theories and the chaos of lived gendered experience meeting on the battlefield of the 
transsexual body.’ 


In this paper, I will chart two lines which drove Becoming Dragon, becoming and mix- 
ing, in order to understand how new genders and sexualities open up epistemological 
possibilities. 

My approach for this paper was inspired in part by Gilles Deleuze’s book Two 
Regimes of Madness. In Two Regimes, Deleuze states that ‘one of the principle goals of 
schizoanalysis would be to look in each one of us for the crossing lines that are those 
of desire itself: non-figurative abstract lines of escape, that is, deterritorialization.’”? The 
approach Deleuze describes is tied up with Félix Guattari’s notion of the transversal, 
of finding lines of thought which cut across other abstract lines - an idea that has 
been taken up by many contemporary thinkers, such as digital media theorist Anna 
Munster. Munster’s book Materializing New Media ‘proposes and puts into motion the 
idea of transversal technology studies’ as an alternative to ‘an interdisciplinary study 
launched from established disciplines such as media and cultural studies,’ in order to 
‘understand digital culture itself as a series of diagrammatic lines’ and their ‘intersec- 
tions ... and inflections.’* From the place of interest and desire of my own transgender 
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Figure 22.2. Becoming Dragon, Installation View. 


experience, I wish to apply transversal technology studies to find new lines of flight 
or quasi-causes which cross multiple strata of technology. 

With Becoming Dragon, I sought to explore two distinct material strata of technol- 
ogy - virtual worlds and biotechnology - both of which can be seen as technologies 
of transformation. From this perspective, one can consider new similarities and pro- 
gressions or unfoldings, distinct from historical, temporal analysis, or analysis that is 
centred on technological developments. Considering various components of becom- 
ing - embodied experiences, social experiences, psychological experiences, sexual ex- 
periences - virtual worlds and biotechnology have both unique and shared resonances 
and forces. 

Another line of analysis I wish to explore across and through these two strata of 
technology is a line tracing the operation of mixing. In the mixing of realities and the 
mixing of gendered physical attributes, such as hormones, frictions and harmonies 
also emerge, such as the resistance of the original body to change, the new possibilities 
for sexual expression and the dysfunctionality of the new arrangement in a system al- 
ready presupposing clear distinctions. 

Still, the quality of this knowledge must be examined. If the knowledge relies on a 
phenomenological approach, based on my own observations, then how is it decen- 
tred and disrupted by the subject in transition? If the transgender subject is one in 
constant transition, then what meaning does the statement ‘I see X’ hold when the T 
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has changed from the beginning of the statement to the end of it? And what other 
possibilities of knowing can such a transgender approach to technology studies or 
experimental media production be informed by? This paper will explore the Electronic 
Disturbance Theater’s approach to generating new epistemological systems, which 
we? call ‘Science of the Oppressed,’ and which is dedicated to reconsidering how 
knowledge is produced and structured - according to what value system and for 
whose interest. 


The Trajectory of Becoming, Technologies of Transformation 


The goal of this paper is not to claim that transgender is a privileged subject position 
that has access to unique knowledge. Instead, the goal is to look at how transgender 
desire — both individual and community desire — can serve as a useful factor in shaping 
epistemological inquiry and serve to reveal new insights through new organizations of 
data. One line of investigation that drove Becoming Dragon was the consideration of 
various technologies for their usefulness in a process of becoming. This thinking was 
motivated by my own desire to initiate a transgender transformation in my own life 
and body. Following this desire, I began to explore the possibilities of experimenta- 
tion that I had access to. I found that both virtual worlds and biotechnology, specifi- 
cally medical technologies which are used for gender changes, such as surgery and 
hormones, offer a promise of becoming something else, of having a new body and a 
new life. 

The epistemological topology of becoming is shaped by the radical unknowability 
of the future. Sedgwick discusses a similar topology, saying that ‘the suggested closeted 
Supreme Court clerk who struggles with the possibility of self-revelation ... would 
have an imagination filled with possibilities beyond those foreseen by [the biblical] 
Esther in her moment of risk. It is these possibilities that mark the distinctive struc- 
tures of the epistemology of the closet.” In the specific case of becoming, one can 
never fully grasp the reality of the being to come, its details and nuances, which only 
become apparent through lived experience. A decision to become something else, 
other than what one is in the present moment, can therefore only be based on the 
limited knowledge of informed speculation. For transsexuals and transgender people, 
this is particularly evident in the process of deciding to change one’s gender or one’s 
body. Still, one must make a decision as to how to act, what to become’ 


Virtual Worlds as Rapid Prototyping 


Virtual worlds such as Second Life offer a new epistemological possibility; not a bridging 
of what Sedgwick calls the ‘brute incommensurability” of the unknowability of the 
future but a kind of rapid prototyping, a limited knowledge. Prototyping opens a space 
of knowledge, creating a test version that provides some information about the thing 
being prototyped, but not a complete knowledge of it. 
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Figure 22.3. Prescription Bottles for Hormones and 3D ABS Plastic Fabrication of Dragon Avatar. 


In Multi-User Virtual Environments (MUVEs),’ one has the ability to test out a new 
body, a new kind of hair or a new gender in a social realm where one has a visual im- 
age of that new body. As with other kinds of rapid prototyping, such as 3D printing or 
fabrication, the test version has limits. Clearly, while experimenting with a new gen- 
der or hair colour or species in a MUVE, one is free of the social consequences and 
physical dangers of such experimentation in one’s daily life. Yet there is still an effect 
that can be felt - one can try out something in a MUVE and then find it easier to do 
in one’s daily life. By gauging the social reactions of other users of the MUVE, one can 
get a small taste or idea of the social possibilities to be expected in the physical world. 
Yet perhaps this can illustrate yet another case of the sheer incommensurability of 
becoming, because even in MUVEs, the knowledge being gained is only the knowl- 
edge of the test or the example. This is only a test. By the very definition of such ex- 
perimentation, the reverberations throughout one’s life, private and public, cannot 
be discovered. 

The notion of prototyping is a value underlying broader phenomena, including 
Maker Culture and the do-it-yourself (DIY) and Open-Source Hardware movements. 
Massimo Banzi, one of the co-inventors of the popular Arduino electronics prototyp- 
ing platform, writes that ‘the Arduino philosophy is based on making designs rather 
than talking about them ... Prototyping is at the heart of the Arduino way.’ Perhaps we 
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can update the notion of ‘building the world we want’ by crossing out building, put- 
ting it under erasure, and replacing it with prototyping: ‘prototyping the world we 
want.’ In this way we can remember that while the goal is to build this new world, 
there is a great deal of testing and experimentation to be done in order to get there A 
prototype is different than a model as it is a space between a model and an actual im- 
plementation; a prototype realizes some of the qualities of the actual object to be cre- 
ated. This strategy is better suited to the constantly changing conditions of postmodern 
global capitalism and also accounts for uncertainty. Maybe we don’t know what the 
world we want looks like. If we consider Second Life as a space for prototyping a new 
world, we can ask, What would people do if they had the total freedom to change their 
bodies in any way at any time? In Second Life, we see part of the answer to that question 
in the sheer amount of commerce that takes place in the game. 

Over USD$1 million changes hands in Second Life every day, and in Second Life you can 
buy your hair, eyes, skin, genitals, even your body shape. While the possibility exists to 
do anything, many users simply replicate their fantasies as shaped by their present 
lives under post-contemporary global capitalism. 


Calibrating the Prototype: The Limits of Virtual Becoming 


Yet MUVEs, as technologies of transformation, offer becomings unavailable through 
the physical world. As such, new potentials arise for situations which, although they 
are only visual and auditory fantasy, are nonetheless real and novel. Some users of 
these spaces are developing new bodies and new sexualities, beyond any reductive 
configurations of LGBT. Consider the Post 6 Grrrl’® series of photographs on the 
Alphaville Herald website. In this series, the writer/photographer Bunny Brickworks 
finds ‘unique’ Second Life avatars and photographs them in erotic poses. In this series, 
one can see cyborgs, nekos, furries, vampires, and more. 

Yet here the logic of prototyping helps one to understand these virtual formations 
better, as most prototypes need a scheme for calibration and calibration data. For my 
performance," the motion capture system had to be calibrated multiple times each 
day, in order for the software to understand the scale and direction of movement. 
Calibration involves inputting a known dataset into the system and calculating the 
degree to which the system differs in regards to the expected output. In the case of the 
motion capture system, it involves waving a wand with markers at a specified distance 
from each other (240 mm) ina particular three-dimensional pattern, and allowing the 
motion capture software to calculate the location of the many cameras in the room 
based on this data. The degree to which the software became decalibrated in only a 
few hours, with the cameras being moved from where the software expected them to 
be, was unexpected and hard to explain. 

Similarly, I printed a three-dimensional plastic version of my dragon avatar, using 
the Dimension printer, which produces ABS plastic models, to explore another 
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Figure 22.5. Calibrating the Motion Capture System. 
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technology that blurs or mixes the physical and the virtual. This printer is best suit- 
ed for printing very small scale models and requires some changes of the three-di- 
mensional model. One must make sure that all surfaces have thickness and are not 
just two dimensional, and the model must have a connected topography in order to 
print it in one piece. Similarly, we can think of what characteristics allow the Post 6 
series to function, and one is that it plays to present heteronormative beauty stan- 
dards. While there are a wide variety of bodies among Brickworks’s photos, many of 
them are simply stylized female bodies with huge breasts and tiny waists, who also 
happen to have a rabbit head or a cyborg shell. The limits of experimentation become 
clearer with a little calibration. 

During my performance, I was invited by a friend new to Second Life to a number of 
sex clubs and S&M dungeons in the virtual world. On one occasion, I visited one of 
these clubs and proceeded to explore with my friend. 

After only a few minutes, the bouncer warned me that I could stay, but only as long 
as I didn’t cause any trouble. A few minutes later, a neko, a cat-woman hybrid, came 
growling and crawling around me, making sexual suggestions about what she would 
like to do with my horns. The bouncer warned me again. As I realized my stay would 
be short, I decided to push the limits a bit and took the liberty to pole dance on the 
available pole. After a few seconds of this gesture, the bouncer ejected me. The ejection 
unveils the limits of the logic of Second Life. There are many different, heterogeneous 
spaces in Second Life that are owned and operated by various people, and many have 
their own rules. Midian City, for example, is a cyberpunk role-play area where dragons 
are not allowed because they are not plausible future identities. Similarly, dragons are 
not welcome in the sex club described above because they break the illusion, they 
distract from the arousing, ostensibly transgressive, scene. ‘Your world. Your imagina- 
is the techno-utopic marketing slogan of Linden Labs, but this only applies if 


tion” 
you own the land in question. And yet, if one does own the land in question, or can 
find unrestrictive areas suitable to one's desires, such as Desperation Andromeda, a 
space for sci-fi sexual fantasies such as tentacle and alien sex, experiences beyond the 
physical limits of reality can be explored. Social, visual, and embodied experimenta- 
tion with these new configurations of gender and sexuality can open the mind up to 
new demands for everyday life in the physical world. 

Yet one could feasibly use 3D rendering software, or even drawing and painting, to 
create images of an identity. Beyond the image, Second Life offers a social dimension to 
these constructed identities, in which one feels the moment of being ‘seen’ by an- 
other. This is an essential part of becoming, the moment of social interaction and 
feedback when one’s conception of one’s self is affirmed and refied by others - the 
moment of passing. Considering sexual interactions, this moment of recognition is 
made even more powerful, as the new constructed identity is not only acknowledged 
by another participant in this online social space, but is expressed by the other as an 
emotional response to one’s appearance, gestures, or presentation. 
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Figure 22.7. Echolalia/ Elle Mehrmand in the Warp Tunnel in Desperation Andromeda. 
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Figure 22.8. Alynna Vixen and Yaochi introducing author to the idea of Otherkin. 


The Intersection of Physical and Virtual Becoming 


On the ninth night of my performance, a huge tiger-striped dragon and a small glow- 
ing fox with butterfly wings visited me and told me about the Otherkin community. 
Alynna Vixen considers herself to be truly a fox and helps to organize spaces for 
Otherkin people, such as social spaces and a resource library of texts on awakening as 
Otherkin, Vampirism, and Therianism, similar to Lycanthropy. She told me that she 
has known since she was seven that she is a fox and that she has a phantom tail that 
causes her pain when she sits on it. For Alynna, Second Life is the only place where she 
can be her ‘true self’ and she says that she would get species change surgery in a sec- 
ond if she could. Given the rapidly advancing pace of biotech and emerging DIY prac- 
tices like body hacking and more extreme forms of body modification, it would seem 
that possibilities such as fur and tails are not far away from our grasp. Recently, on the 
website Instructables.com, a website for sharing DIY technical information, an in- 
structable was posted for how to surgically give yourself elf ears. This is one example 
of body hacking, and, given the massive popularity of body modification, it seems that 
this will only continue to unfold. As these physical transformations become more pos- 
sible, MUVEs like Second Life can be seen more and more as a means of prototyping 
new identities. 
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Perhaps embodied interfaces are more important than appearance, which for human 
avatars in Second Life is something like a marionette, wax dummy, or ventriloquist’s 
doll. Further, the uncanny experience one has when viewing a wax doll has a great deal 
of resonance with Second Life. I propose the notion of transreal as having strong rele- 
vance to the epistemology of transition with regards to both virtual worlds and bio- 
tech. When thinking of the uncanny, of viewing something that looks almost human, 
there is an experience of a shifting in and out of multiple simultaneous readings. 
Similarly, while not implying that trans people are less than human, but instead that 
dolls and avatars are perhaps closer to human than we admit, the experience of look- 
ing at a transgender person or at an avatar in Second Life often contains this characteris- 
tic. One looks at the person or avatar and, in the process of looking, multiple readings 
of the subject shift in and out of one’s mind. I have felt this myself as well as seen 
people interacting with me, looking at me and displaying this kind of shifting or 
confusion, switching language, ‘ma’am, um, I mean, sir,’ or something similar. With a 
transgender person such as myself, the expression of transreal may arise from my iden- 
tification as queer, as between two genders that most people think make up the onto- 
logical totality of expression. Often my gender expression is seen as impossible or 
outside of categories and so the viewer attempts to read my gender as male or female. 
For them, I am simultaneously multiple genders, which is impossible in a way, until 
they have resolved in their minds that I’m transgender, or queer, or gay or that my 
gender presentation is false, or less real than my biological makeup. 

A transreal identity is an identity with components that span multiple realities, 
multiple realms of expression, and is often perceived as a rapid shifting or a shimmer- 
ing, as in the case of a mirage, between multiple conflicting readings. Millions of peo- 
ple today have identities with significant components that span multiple levels of 
reality, including Second Life avatars and other virtual worlds. For many, such as the 
Otherkin or trans-species community, they consider these virtual identities to be their 
‘true selves,’ more significant than their physical bodies. Yet the notion of transreal can 
be a way to subvert the very idea of a true self, if one’s self contains multiple parts that 
have different truth values or different kinds of realness. A study at the Virtual Human 
Interaction Laboratory at Harvard” has shown that after only thirty seconds with an 
‘attractive’ avatar, people’s real world behaviour changes. This is just one example of a 
real identity that has been shaped in part by a virtual world. Any identity in the process 
of becoming can be thought of as transreal, as it exists in the present but also as poten- 
tial, in multiple states of reality. 

From Baudrillard’s statement, ‘neither real, nor unreal: hyperreal,’”"* we can move to 
both real and unreal, existing in multiple realities, mixing realities, transreal. Transreal 
identity destabilizes epistemological systems that would privilege real phenomena 
such as the body or real world social interactions, and extends the necessary field of 
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Figure 22.9. Scale model of performance space in Second Life, with live video feed of physical 
performance space. 


investigation into virtual, digital and fantasy worlds. Further, perhaps transreal identi- 
ties can serve to destabilize contemporary protocols of biopower by offering a space to 
develop ideas of possibilities that can enable new demands for everyday life that are 
incompatible with such protocols. You see me standing here, but you also see my avatar, which 
exists in a world with diferent possibilities; you see the self I have created in a different world and the 
merging of those possibilities in my desire and agency. 

Perhaps this notion of the transreal has an even broader significance for under- 
standing contemporary phenomena. For example, during my performance of 
Becoming Dragon, I used voice chat in Second Life. Visitors to the real space would see 
me turn my head when someone entered the virtual room and start talking to the 
virtual visitor. In this way, I was often engaged in two or more conversations at once, 
including text chat windows. Yet one could see this experience as a hyper-extension 
of the daily experience that people have when talking to someone face to face and 
texting on their cell phones, an experience of managing multiple identities and con- 
versations at once across multiple realms of telematic space or multiple communica- 
tive strata. 
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The notion of transreal is an example of the intersection of becoming and mixing, but 
I wish here to follow the trajectory of mixing further. The body with administered 
hormones, transgender or transsexual, can be another way of considering the trans- 
real, that is, the body with virtual organs or unfolding organs. In my body, hormones 
are circulating that are molecularly identical to natural hormones, but which come 
from a pill. The results are physical changes in my growth, such as actual breasts, skin 
changes and fat distributions that could be called a female body. And yet, as I have a 
penis, perhaps my body could not be called female. As the knowledge of my body in- 
creases, the decidability about my sex could seem to be more accessible, yet the mix- 
ing of male and female physical attributes troubles this distinction. If one is questioning 
whether I am a real male or female, or male or female in real life, IRL, as is sometimes 
asked of Second Life users, the answer to the question is not simple and could be de- 
scribed as multiple and simultaneous, a kind of transreal blurring of bodily borders. 

Brian Massumi states that ‘when a body is in motion, it does not coincide with it- 
self. It coincides with its own transition: its own variation,” but perhaps that is even 
truer of the body in transition. While transgender bodies are in transition due to will- 
ful efforts to change them, aren't all bodies in multiple transitions of aging, training, 
growth, and consumption? An observation of intensive degrees is useful here and the 
involvement of agency in transition adds a dimension of desire into the multiplicity of 
the subject in transition. Yet all of these states of transition can benefit from the lan- 
guage I am hoping to contribute to. 


Partially Formed Organs, Mixing Sexes 


With respect to biotechnologies, specifically medical technologies which afford a de- 
gree of transformation today such as surgery, hormones, tattoos, and more extreme 
body modifications, the decision to act is still based on limited knowledge and conjec- 
ture, but carries more weight and consequences. 

As Sandy Stone writes, ‘In the transsexual as text we may find the potential to map 
the refigured body onto conventional gender discourse and thereby disrupt it, to take 
advantage of the dissonances created by such a juxtaposition to fragment and recon- 
stitute the elements of gender in new and unexpected geometries.” One way of con- 
sidering ways of creating new genders through mixing is to imagine gender as an 
assemblage. Considering first biotechnologies such as synthetic hormones, one can 
imagine the gendered sexual characteristics of the body as resulting largely from the 
bodily levels of testosterone, estrogen, and progesterone. As these hormones are 
chemical, perhaps the operation of mixing is the clearest here - sexual alchemy. In my 
body, currently, I have a combination of estrogen, testosterone, and progesterone. This 
is modulated through my daily intake of the drugs Estradiol, a form of estrogen, and 
Spironolactone, a testosterone blocker. The last time I spoke to my endocrinologist, 
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she said that my levels of testosterone were still within the male range, but my levels 
of estrogen are not. As such, my physical sex could be considered as something other 
than male or female, if hormone levels were the main diagnostic characteristic. The 
effects of taking Estradiol include softening of the skin and redistribution of fat to- 
wards the thighs and hips, and increased breast growth. 

To examine this operation of mixing that these biotechnologies enable, I would like 
to discuss the example of my breast, my right breast to be specific. Recently, my right 
breast has begun growing more than it ever has, and much more than my left breast. 
As a result, it is sore, highly sensitive, and it has a new feeling of mass. As a result of 
this, I have new feelings and sensations that I have never had before, not only the 
physical sensations of pain and pleasure from my breast itself but also new sensations 
of movement, such as the pain in my breast when I am running. While I have heard 
these things described before by women, there is an indescribable difference in having 
the sensations myself. I could have asked many women before what the feeling was 
like and tried to understand it by collecting all of their various observations, but the 
actual sensation of the mass of flesh that is newly part of my body lies across an incom- 
mensurable gap from the words and sentences that might describe it. In addition to 
this, the resulting cascade of affects and ideas about my identity, my body, and the 
potential for change all flow forth from this wordless experience of pain and pleasure 
in my nipple While so much has been written about the partial object of the breast, 
the oral drive and the organ without a body, what of the partially formed organ, the 
new, growing, incomplete organ, which in my case may be a breast but could be some- 
thing far more fantastical in other cases given the rapid pace of biotechnology? What 
might the recent recipients of the new face transplant technologies have to say about 
Levinas and faciality? 

Further, my small, growing breasts are facilitating an unfolding of new sexual inter- 
actions between myself and my partner. She wants to touch them, to kiss them. She 
knows they are incredibly sensitive and wants to give me pleasure through them. 
Further, she has had almost exclusively heterosexual relationships in the past, and so 
this desire is emerging within her as well. I am learning to enjoy the new pleasure, but 
this new pleasure is also a result of actual physical changes in my body. The interaction 
of these two elements is hard to distinguish: how much am I learning new affective 
states of reception and how much am I physically developing new interfaces for sexual 
interaction? How much can a pleasure be learned? Many of the LGBT rights move- 
ments are predicated on the notion that desire is innate, something we’re born with, 
but this claim can undermine agency and the ability to consciously change one’s body, 
reifying a privileged notion of ‘real’ desire and ‘real’ bodies. 


Epistemological Concerns, Operations in the Field of Phenomenology 


Much of the writing in this essay has consisted of my observations of sensory 
experiences and observations on those experiences. I would suggest that this is a 
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Figure 22.10. Public discussion with Sandy Stone, ‘Gender and Desire in Virtual Worlds,’ part of 
Becoming Dragon. 
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Figure 22.11. Public discussion with Stelarc, ‘The Body in Transmission/Transition, Learning to 
Live in Mixed Realms,’ part of Becoming Dragon. 
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phenomenological approach to extracting knowledge from my performative gestures 
and my daily experience. What might the limits of such knowledge be? 

Looking to phenomenology, the writing of French philosopher Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty is very important in the context of sensory knowledge, as his work sought to 
overcome both the empiricism and idealism of Western philosophy, using the expe- 
rience of the body as a way of overcoming dualisms.” Merleau-Ponty, in his book 
Phenomenology of Perception, makes a strong link between the body and phenomeno- 
logical investigation, engaging in a kind of epistemology of the flesh. He states in the 
chapter on the problem of the body that ‘the constitution of our body as object ... is a 
crucial moment in the genesis of the objective world.”® As such, it would seem that 
the introduction of the virtual body, or the transreal subject with a distributed body 
which is both real and virtual, would invalidate phenomenology as a mode of knowl- 
edge. Yet I am inclined to not simply dismiss phenomenology, but to recognize that it 
is a horizon. Discussing ‘The Body in Its Sexual Being,’ Merleau-Ponty states, ‘there is 
in human existence a principle of indeterminacy ... existence is indeterminate in itself, 
by reason of its fundamental structure, and in so far as it is the very process whereby 
the hitherto meaningless takes on meaning.” In this I read an opening of possibility 
for a body in transition, a body which is beyond our understanding in this reality, a 
body which finds itself to be the site of new emerging sexual desires. 

Feminist writer and artist Bracha Ettinger’s work also deals with sexuality and trans- 
subjectivity. Ettinger notes an opening in Merleau-Ponty’s work as well when she 
writes, ‘Merleau-Ponty articulates a space of bursting and dehiscence in the Real prior 
to the bifurcation into subject and object, where the ecart between-two is a “fragmen- 
tation of being” and a becoming or “advent of the difference” in a “virtual foyer,”’*° 
pointing to the virtual as a space of potential that is embodied in intersubjective spaces 
such as hermatrixial borderspace, the space of the womb where mother and child are 
undifferentiated. Perhaps the space of bodily becoming can be seen as a state which 
holds off the subject-object distinction and allows for a play of definition. Yet perhaps 
a different set of tools other than phenomenology are better suited to a transgender 
artist seeking to prototype the world she wants to see. 


Science of the Oppressed 


I am not proposing that knowledge of becoming and mixing is accessible only to cer- 
tain subject positions, but that certain subject positions bring this knowledge to the 
forefront, allow it to be known, and make a formerly marginalized set of experiences 
and the knowledge gained from them no longer marginalized. Electronic Disturbance 
Theater (EDT) has called this the Science of the Oppressed: 


We can imagine Augusto Boal’s Theatre of the Oppressed, Chela Sandoval’s Methodology 
of the Oppressed, Critical Art Ensemble’s tactical science, Natalie Jeremijenko|’s] public 
experiments and what the Electronic Disturbance Theater has framed today as the 
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‘science of the oppressed’ ... Each gesture diagrams alternative social forms of life and 
art that fall between the known and unknown, between fiction and the real, between 
clean science and dirty science - each a part of a long history of an epistemology of social 
production which privileges the standpoint of the proletariat, the multitude, the open 
hacks of the DIY moments, and of autonomous investigators who stage test zones of 
cognitive styles-as/and out of - concrete practices as speculation and speculation as con- 
crete practices — at the speed of dreams.” 


EDT seeks to reimagine knowledge production in the service of oppressed com- 
munities and social movements, and to bring such a knowledge production from be- 
low, desde abajo, to the status of a science.” Chela Sandoval’s Methodology of the Oppressed 
is one very rigorously developed set of practices in EDT’s list of inspirations, and one 
which serves an epistemological approach well. Sandoval’s methodology seems well 
suited to the multiplicity of queer relationalities developing through virtual worlds 
and biotech, as it escapes binary formations. She writes, ‘When the differential form of 
US. third world feminism is deployed these differences do not become opposed to 
each other ... all tactical positionings are recognized.” Sandoval continues, saying that 
‘the differential maneuvering required here is a sleight of consciousness that activates 
a new space: a cyberspace, where the transcultural, transgendered, transsexual, transna- 
tional leaps necessary to the play of effective stratagems of oppositional praxis can be- 
gin.’”** One can see virtual worlds and spaces of body hacking as part of the new space 
of possibility that Sandoval describes. 

Sandoval writes of Donna Haraway’s cyborg feminism to help explain her method- 
ology, speaking of ‘a creature who lives in both “social reality” and “fiction” and who 
performs and speaks in a “middle voice” that is forged in the amalgam of technology 
and biology - a cyborg-poet.”® Perhaps poetry is the most appropriate form of lan- 
guage to use for the new epistemological openings created by the new forms of rela- 
tionality emerging in these new spaces, a language with ambiguity and uncertainty 
built-in. Sandoval links Haraway’s cyborg feminism with her own methodology, which 
stems from U.S. and Third World feminism, and writes, 


these skills enable a coalitional consciousness that permits its practitioner to ‘translate 
knowledges among very different - and power-differentiated - communities.’ They thus 
comprise the grounds for a different kind of ‘objectivity’ — of science itself ... Haraway’s 
science for the twenty-first century is one of ‘interpretation, translation, stuttering and 


the partly understood,’”° 


Sandoval’s take on Haraway is a useful articulation of the new multitudes of genders 
and sexualities I have spoken of in this paper; Sandoval says that ‘what we are talking 
about is a new form of “antiracist” - indeed even antigender - feminism where there 
will be “no place for women,” ... only “geometries of difference and contradiction cru- 
cial to women's cyborg identities.” 
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Figure 22.12. Relaxing by the waters of Relic on the Nameless Isle. 


The goal for Haraway is to 


open ‘non-isomorphic subjects, agents, and territories to stories’ that are ‘unimaginable 
from the vantage point of the cyclopian, self-satisfied eye of the master subject’ [and] recog- 
nize that all innocent ‘identity’ politics and epistemologies are impossible as strategies for 
seeing from the standpoints of the subjugated, [instead remaining] ‘committed’ in the en- 
actment of all its skills to ‘mobile positioning,’ ‘passionate detachment,’ and ... ‘kinship.’”® 


This paper has been an attempt at some of these practices, starting with situated 
demands and desires for transformation, translating knowledge from shifting and 
multiple communities such as the transgender community, body modification com- 
munity and the community found in Second Life, in order to contribute to emerging 
practices of transversal technology studies and the Science of the Oppressed. 

In Donna Haraway’s recent book on transspecies and interspecies relationality, When 
Species Meet, she says that the book is ‘about the cat’s cradle games where those who are 
to be in the world are constituted in intra- and interaction.’ ™ As a theoretical approach, 
this involves holding multiple concepts close together, but still apart, and seeing 
their interactions like strings in a game of cat’s cradle. Similarly, when proposing 
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transversal technology studies, Anna Munster writes, ‘the transversal can be config- 
ured as a diagram rather than a map or territory: directional lines cross each other, 
forming intersections, combining their forces, deforming and reforming the entire 
field in the process.”° These two inspirations describe well what I have attempted to 
do in this paper, looking at the lines of becoming and mixing across the lines of virtual 
worlds and biotechnology, finding their intersections and combinations in the trans- 
real, transspecies, body hacking, and prototyping. I have tried to create this diagram in 
order to consider the uncertainty of transition or transformation, to deform fields of 
epistemology and to reform fields of possibility. 
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23 Circuits, Death, and Sacred Fiction: 
The City of Banaras 


MAHESH DAAS 


Sing a song 
or 
Laugh 
or 
Cry 
or 
Go away. 
‘Please,’ by Nanao Sasaki* 


Let us go on a pilgrimage to a city that is all about existence and sustenance. If we turned 
our clocks back about 5,000 years, we would see, on the west bank of the Ganges River 
in North India, three hillocks that are the seed of a very special human phenomenon, 
the city of Banaras. Not only has the city survived over the last 5,000 years, but it has 
thrived and is still very much alive. During those five millennia, the city has sustained 
its essence, character, mythological power, and existential agenda. 

People go to Banaras to die - die happily, I might add. The concept may seem 
startling at first. Many go to Las Vegas to escape the boring and banal reality of their 
cities and immerse themselves in a hedonistic hyper-reality; others go to Paris, per- 
haps to immortalize their moments of love. However, there is no other city on earth 
where you go with an express purpose of spending the last days of your life. Think of 
it as an existential airport to life after death. In Banaras, death is not a dead end; it is a 
passage, a transition, a gateway. That is the raison d’étre of Banaras, a unique and 
original phenomenon that has no precedent or antecedent. Why would anybody 
think up such a city? What means and modalities allow Banaras to attain such heights 
of existential resolution? 

Banaras is at a rare confluence of unique geography, mythology, urban form, and 
cultural institutions. The city is located about 500 miles south of New Delhi. Here, the 
river Ganges changes her usual direction from southeast to flow back in a northerly 
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direction pointing at her origins in the Himalayas, the sacred mountains for the 
Hindus. The river also takes a crescent profile, thus reconfirming the mythology ac- 
cording to which Lord Shiva, the presiding deity of the city, wears the moon on his 
head. The landscape on the west bank rises into three hillocks symbolizing the tri- 
dent of Lord Shiva. The ‘other bank’ of the river is, in contrast, flat and plain. 

In plan, the city is conceived as a half-circle. While the west bank of the Ganges has 
been inhabited for thousands of years and grown into a complex and congested city, 
the east bank of the river has been untouched and left totally undeveloped. The rea- 
sons have nothing to do with the city code. For the people of Banaras, the other bank 
of the semi-circular city resides in the ‘other world’ or heaven where people go after 
they die. They metaphorically cross the existential river of life to reach the eternal city 
of the other Banaras. 


The City of Circuits 


Banaras is a city of circuits. Devoted pilgrims carrying food, faith, and age-old stories 
circle the city following the sixteen codified sacred paths. The city is shaped like an 
onion: circuits within circuits leading to the centre, where the great temple of Lord 
Shiva resides. The form of the city is created, recreated, and reasserted as people trace 
the circuits in the footsteps of their elders. 

The city is defined by neither the fort walls nor the boundaries, but by the circuits of 
sacred circumambulation. Instead of a map, these circuits around the city and its count- 
less temples form a mandala in the minds of the devoted pilgrims, as they follow the 
routes chanting and reciting the myths and stories of the places that they come across. 
In this way, the pilgrims meditate the city and establish a correspondence between the 
city of the mind and the city of the material world. Ultimately, what people carry with 
them is the city of the mind, not the material city. 

There is a distinction between the ‘map reading’ and the ‘myth reading’ images of 
the city. The mandala of Banaras is a kinesthetic and mytho-poetic image that one forms by expe- 
riencing the city and traversing it ritually in space. You may find your way by means of a 
map, but with a mandala, you become the mandala. Unlike a map, a mandala is a constel- 
lation of myths, legends, imagery, and sensory experiences. Through chants and pro- 
cessions, the city is constantly conserved, imagined, created, and revised. In the 
process of traversing the city, one existentially transforms one’s own self into the city, 
which is thus projected as an image of one’s self. 


The Labyrinth 
The city meets its river through a series of vivacious interfaces called ghats.* At the 


ghats, the momentum and the energy of the city is thwarted, such that the city’s edge 
is forced into a rugged, fat, haphazard, incoherent, circumstantial mass of walls, 
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facades, spires, towers, palaces, and platforms. The intersection of the city of steps and 
the labyrinthine Banaras is intense indeed. 

If you are a pilgrim, you may take a walk from Asi Ghat in the south along the un- 
even terrain of the river’s edge. What you come across may be the most profound and 
surreal, yet meaningful experience of the city and its life. All along the ghats unfolds 
the breadth of Banarasi life: a wreck can be seen capsized in the clay silt of the muddy 
bank; a half-naked mendicant standing waist-deep in the water in the company of a 
herd of imperturbable cows, water buffaloes, dilapidated umbrellas, peepal leaves, 
marigolds, roses, and lotuses that bloom around the ghats; well-versed Brahmins con- 
ducting funeral oblations for bereft families; a forest of lamp-holding bamboo sticks, a 
leaning temple capsized in the soft clay, a man in bangles, a rusty balustrade, a worn- 
off rope that once held the mightiest of the boats, and an abandoned tower house 
compete for the same place on the river’s edge and in the viewer’s mind. 

If you are patiently and curiously walking along the ghats, you may also meet the 
vandalized stone plinths of the lofty palaces, a scale measuring the height of the 
Ganges when she floods in ecstasy, a blood-stained Hanuman,’ a rusted bicycle, a group 
of mischievous kids flying kites, stray dogs, and Gandharvas.* Burning corpses with 
swirling smoke blacken the empty edifices. Still-hot ashes of a funeral pyre and a medi- 
tating yogi with a trident and saffron flag, chatting fishermen with tangled nets, grace- 
ful young girls and the floating body of a dead infant coexist simultaneously on the 
craggy steps of the ghats. You wonder what brings all these disparate things and phe- 
nomena together. As a stranger you may be baffled by the onslaught of images, things, 
and events, but the people of Banaras seem to be completely at home with the city. 
You wonder what gives them the power to reconcile their existential dilemmas with 
this labyrinthine city. You soon realize that, as in Italo Calvino’s Invisible Cities, there is 
more to Banaras than meets the eye. 

There the people, in an effort to experience the fullness and completeness of the 
world, have created certain beautiful fictions portrayed in an all enthralling mythology 
called Kashi Purana.’ Such delightful myths as Parvathi’s earrings,’ Divodasa’s ten-horse 
sacrifice,’ a broken bow and a bride won, Indra with a diamond-edged lethal weapon,* 
and so on, situate the physical city amid a narrative and fictional city. The invisible and 
mythical population of Banaras by far surpasses the visible population and dominates 
the visible world. 

In Banaras, everything has a story, a legend, or a myth. Like the morning mist, pow- 
erful mythologies shroud the city. Storytelling is one recurrent way of structuring and sustain- 
ing Banaras. The sacred fiction sustains the city and its pursuits, Mythology is the form giver of the 
city. Here, form undoubtedly follows immaculate fiction. There is the larger context of 
gods, heavens, nether worlds, demons, Gandharvas, sages, ascetics, and epics of mythi- 
cal India; and there is the fiction of the city of Banaras that fits into the larger work of 
sacred literature. The secret of Banaras’ integrity is neither in its magnificent spires 
nor in its vivacious ghats; the secret of Kashi is neither in its topography nor in its 
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traditional structures alone. The real secret of Banaras is no secret at all: it is the way 
everything is interwoven into a huge system of sacred fiction. 

People come here to die. And behold, they are only too happy to die! It is said that 
even a dog can be blessed with liberation if it dies within the bounds of Panch Kroshi - 
the largest circumambulatory circuit that defines the city limits. Even if one has led a 
miserable life, death in Banaras is said to liberate one of all the agony. The invisible 
signs on thousands of temples, ghats, and houses in Banaras tacitly declare this eternal 
bargain through an ingenious epistemology of space. At Manikarnika Ghat you could 
see scores of people of both sexes and all castes and ages unfettered by death! At 
Banaras, death, the biggest human fear and enigma, has been tamed and domesticated 
by the city and its mythologies. With death, all of your sins are forgiven by virtue of 
your being in the city of Banaras. Existence is eternal and immortal, and therefore 
sustainable in Banaras. 

People in Banaras learn storytelling right from the time when, under the moonlit 
sky, their mothers sing lullabies about Lord Rama; the time they play in the streets, 
shrines, and steps of the ghats, and contemplate the mysterious emptiness of the oth- 
er bank. When they grow up, they see the whole world as a beautiful work of fiction: 
a work where everything is well composed and under the control of the author. The 
author is at the centre, and there are a million authors inhabiting Banaras, visiting and 
imagining it. It is all imagination, powerful and enthralling. For the people of Banaras, 
the whole universe is replete with life; there is nothing inanimate or lifeless in it. The 
poststructuralist observation on the death of the author serves as an excellent compari- 
son between the cities of infrastructure and the city of Banaras. Albeit with a different 
inclination and intent, Camus made a brilliant observation that reinforces the notion 
of humanizing the universe: ‘If man realized that the universe, like him, can love and 
suffer, he would be reconciled.” 

In the rugged undulation of the masculine landforms, people of Banaras see the 
trident of Lord Shiva or Mount Meru. In the feminine curves of the sweeping crescent of 
the Ganges, they see a caring mother. The sky crowded with lazy clouds is a theatre 
where, perhaps, in the shadow of a mountain, a demon drinks Sura, the eternal drink. 
The emptiness of the east bank is an unfolded blankness set against the crammed 
tightness of the stony complexity of the west bank. Place-making is myth-making: the place 
creates the myth, and the myth in turn creates the place. What distinguishes Banaras from other 
cities is that it duly recognizes and addresses existential dilemmas. 

Thus, in Banaras a grand and unique urban paradigm reconciles our existential di- 
lemmas through a marriage of architecture, urbanism, and narrative means of dwell- 
ing. Banaras teaches us that fiction is a powerful mode of imagining, building, and 
living in our cities; that mythologies and other fictions are essential to enliven the in- 
animate world of things and prosaic infrastructure. The existential absurdity of life and 
death are reconciled through the architecture of the city. When such a reconciliation 
takes place spatially, cities and architecture become sustainable. 
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1 Nanao Sasaki, Break the Mirror (San Francisco: North Point Press, 1987), 47. 

2 Aghat is a stepped interface between a river and land. 

3 Hanuman is a Hindu mythological god with the characteristics of a monkey. 

4 Gandharvas are the heavenly musicians in Hindu mythology. 

5 Kashi Purana means the sacred history of the city of Banaras told through various myths 
and legends. 

Parvathi is the wife of Lord Shiva. 

Divodasa was one of the first kings of Banaras. 

Indra, originally a primary god during Indus Valley Civilization, is the ruler of all Gods. 
Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus (New York: Vintage, 1955), 13. 
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24 Digital Cosmologies: 
Religion, Technology, and Ideology 


ARTHUR KROKER 


The Cosmological Compromise 


‘We are witnessing a fundamental sea change in American politics,’ said Allan Litchman, 
a professor of political history at American University in Washington. ‘The divide used to 
be primarily economics — between the haves and the have-nots. That’s changed now. The 
divide in America today is religious and racial ... The base of the Republican Party is not 
necessarily the “haves” anymore - it’s the white evangelicals, white devout Catholics, 
white churchgoers. The base of the Democratic Party is not necessarily the “nots.” It’s 
African Americans, Jewish Americans, those without any religious affiliation. Our politics 
revolve around a new cultural polarization.’ 
Joe Garofoli* 


The foundations of modernity have always been based on an underlying cosmological 
compromise. Confronted with the incipiently antagonistic relationship between sci- 
ence and religion, Western societies took up the safer, although definitely less intense, 
option of splitting the faith-based difference. Under the guise of political pluralism, 
freedom of religious worship was consigned to the realm of private belief, whereas the 
arena of political action was secured not only for the protection of private rights, but 
more importantly, for forms of political participation, educational practice, and scien- 
tific debates that were, at least nominally, to be based on the triumph of reason over 
faith. If the cosmological compromise overlooked the inconvenient fact that the ori- 
gins of science (specifically), and modernity (more generally), were themselves based 
on a primal act of faith in secularizing rationality, it did contribute an important cul- 
tural firewall against the implosion of society into increasingly virulent expressions of 
religious fundamentalisms. Modern society would no longer aspire, at least collective- 
ly, to the ancient dream of salvation; instead, it would have the indispensable virtue of 
providing a realm of public action where faith-based politics would be put aside in fa- 
vour of the instrumental play of individual interests. 
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Max Horkheimer, an early critic of European modernity, could revolt in his writings 
against the ‘dawn and decline’ of liberal culture, but his criticisms were tempered by 
the knowledge that, left to its own devices, the forces of fully consolidated capitalism 
were as likely to tip in the direction of politically mediated fascism as they were to re- 
cuperate the divisive passions of religious idolatry. A beautiful illusion all the more 
culturally resplendent for its ultimate political futility, liberal modernity represented a 
thin line dividing a history of religious conflict from a future of authoritarian politics. 
With religious salvation limited to private conscience, Western society was thus free to 
unfold in the direction of political and economic security. All modern history, from the 
bourgeois interests of the capitalist marketplace to the politics of pluralism has been, 
ontologically speaking, a vast defence mechanism whereby both individuals and collec- 
tivities insulated themselves against a resurrection of the problem of salvation. 

With a false sense of confidence, perhaps all the more rhetorically frenzied for its 
approaching historical eclipse, the discourse of technological modernism - Western 
culture’s dominant form of self-understanding — has over the past century hailed the 
triumph of secular culture and the death of religion. Indeed, when German philoso- 
pher Martin Heidegger submitted that technology is the language of human destiny, 
he had in mind that technology is simultaneously both present and absent: Technology 
is present with ferocious force in the languages of objectification, harvesting, the reduc- 
tion of subjects to ‘standing-reserve,’ and the privileging of abuse value as the basis of 
the will to technology; but technology is marked by an absence as well, namely, by the 
retreat of the gods into the gathering shadows of a humanity that has seemingly lost 
its way in the midst of the frenzy that is the will to technology. If Heidegger could 
write so eloquently about a coming age of ‘completed nihilism’ as the dominant char- 
acteristic of technology as our historical destiny, he was only rehearsing in new key the 
fatal pronouncements of those other prophets of the future of technoculture: Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Max Weber, and Albert Camus. In Thus Spake Zarathustra, Nietzsche wrote 
not so much about the death of God, but about a more primary death, namely, the 
death of the sacred as a resurrection effect capable of holding in fascination an increas- 
ingly restless human subject in open revolt against the absolute codes of metaphys- 
ics. With Nietzsche, the modern century resolved to make of itself a fatal gamble - a 
‘going across’ — with technology as its primary language of self-understanding. Impa- 
tient with the slowness of the modern mind to grasp the truly radical implications that 
necessarily flowed from stripping the absolutes of theodicy from an increasingly in- 
strumental consciousness, Nietzsche went to his death noting that, as a philosopher 
‘born posthumously,’ his intimations of the gathering storm of nihilism would be the 
historical inheritance of generations not yet born. 

Equally, Max Weber, Germany’s leading social theorist during the years preceding 
the Weimar Republic, was perhaps the first to grasp deeply what it means to live in the 
shadows of Nietzsche’s prophecy. When Weber wrote so chillingly about the approach- 
ing ‘disenchantment’ of the modern age, populated by ‘specialists without spirit,’ he 
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was only echoing in the language of social theory the image of impoverished (techno- 
logical) being first glimpsed by Nietzsche. But it was left to the tragic sensibility of 
Albert Camus to produce the capstone of the vision of technology as destiny that was 
the modern century. For Camus, modern subjectivity is the historical product of two 
great revolts of the human spirit: not only Nietzsche’s metaphysical rebellion against 
the sovereignty of the sacred, but also a more explicitly violent, and necessarily, histori- 
cal rebellion in the name of ideology. With a sense of the indeterminacy of an absurd 
universe always proximate to his political consciousness, Camus was, in effect, the last 
Nietzsche. In his writings, Nietzsche’s dark vision of modern subjectivity as a melan- 
cholic mixture of active ressentiment and passive nihilism was summed up into a searing 
literary account of the human price to be paid for the age of absolute ideology with its 
cleansing drive to purity without limits and justice without reason - state systematic, 
state-sponsored mass murder, and a culture of exuberant, populist irrationality. 

After the prophetic visions of Nietzsche, Weber, and Camus, the politics of techno- 
logical secularism have generally been translated into the sanitizing language of liberal 
pluralism. Perhaps mindful of these earlier warnings concerning the gathering techno- 
logical darkness as it penetrates human subjectivity, a pragmatic political settlement of 
Thus Spake Zarathustra was quietly achieved: in effect, postponing the metaphysical cri- 
sis in human affairs unleashed by the eclipse of the gods by the practical expedient of 
splitting the question of science and religion. With religion secured in the confessional 
of private conscience and science increasingly assuming the position of sovereign arbi- 
ter of questions concerning power - in technology, market capitalism, culture, and 
public policy - the question of theodicy was safely bunkered in the quiet suburbs of 
private faith, leaving the question of technology to be the spearhead of Western his- 
torical destiny. This was a perfect historical compromise that, if it did not measure up 
to the soaring certainties of the language of the sacred, was, nonetheless, a powerful 
check on the violent excesses of absolute ideology. In retrospect, we might say that the 
twentieth century was, at least in part, a long drawn-out struggle between two fate- 
fully opposing ideas — absolute ideology and absolute technology - both of which were 
posthumous products of Nietzsche’s understanding of the death of God, and each of 
which was by definition a monism studiously unaware of its limits. Definitely more 
metaphysical than purely technological, the digital euphoria that marked the twilight 
of the twentieth century represented the simultaneous cultural triumph of pure cy- 
bernetic reason and the eclipse of the sacred in human affairs. 

There the matter stood, until, that is, the triumphant resurgence of God as the es- 
sence of twenty-first-century political history. 


The Flat World of Technology Has Just Been Thrown a Religious Curve 


Viewed from a conventional progressive political perspective, the emergence of religious 
fundamentalism in contemporary politics represents a powerful reaction formation 
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against the forces of secular change, from the stresses accompanying technological in- 
novation to the boundary disturbances in race, class, and gender variously symbolized 
under the signs of postmodernism first and posthumanism later. In this scenario, the 
triumph of science, and with it the claims of reason, have provoked in their wake a 
powerful counter-reaction from those with the most to lose, whether materially or 
symbolically, by transgressions against the fixed borderlines of the dominant signs. 
This thesis is chromatically illustrated by the division of the United States into a media 
psycho-geography of red and blue states. But it also provides for a more global per- 
spective, pitting, for example, the (digital) winners and losers of Thomas Friedman’s 
persuasive mapping of The World Is Flat’ against a threatening world of religious funda- 
mentalism, made all the more potent by the latter’s contribution of suicide martyrs, 
sleeper cells, and other spectacular expressions of viral terrorism to the media specta- 
cle. It is as if the most recidivist tendencies of the Middle Ages have mysteriously risen 
from the dead to prevent the creative technological blast of the twenty-first century. 
As with all tidy binary divisions of the world into two warring camps, this explana- 
tion has, for all its compelling rhetorical force, the singular weakness of seriously 
misinterpreting the historical facts. From country to country — from the professional 
workplaces of the American middle class to the new-economy software portals of 
India, Canada, Israel, and Australia - adherents of evangelical politics often represent 
less the losers in the ‘flat world’ of digital innovation than the leading professional 
classes of society. Coders, designers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, military leaders, politi- 
cians, policy experts: the born again world of evangelical politics knows no strict bor- 
derline of the human heart. Strictly agnostic in relationship to race, class, and gender, 
the world of the born again represents, as did all powerful religious movements before 
it, a sudden, irreversible, rupture in the fabric of human belief. Definitely not a coun- 
ter-reaction in the traditional sense, evangelical politics can be so charismatic, circulat- 
ing today so effortlessly at the highest levels of politics - the economy, the media, and 
the military - because its formative sensibility is not simply reactionary, but transforma- 
tional. When religion reanimates the solitude of a single life as its source of informing 
passion, then we are suddenly present at the shattering of the closed episteme of mod- 
ernist rationality, with the emergence, again and again, of the much-rebuked problem 
of salvation. Irrespective of its particular religious expression — born again Christianity, 
Islamic fundamentalism, Israeli religious Zionism, Hindu fundamentalism - the reap- 
pearance of passionate religious conviction, simultaneously and across so much of the 
globe, represents a decisive challenge to the dominant ontology of contemporary 
technological society. To Thomas Friedman’s enthusiastic, but ultimately dismal, vi- 
sion of a flat digital world of cut-throat global economic competition, the ontology of 
salvation opens up just the opposite: a transcendent world of delirious intensity and 
life-affirming meaning - in effect, a decidedly unflattened world involving individual 
participation in the deeper questions of life — life and death, judgment, and rapture. 
From Pentecostal Inuit and born-again Christians in the heartland of the American 
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empire to the fast currents of Islamic jihad, the problem of salvation is the dominant 
singularity haunting the twenty-first century. 


Faith-Based Information Technology 


Consequently, the question arises: Why in the opening moments of the twenty-first 
century has the cosmological compromise between the privatization of religious 
worship and an increasingly secularized global political economy been so abruptly 
pushed aside in favour of the resurrection of evangelical politics, which paradoxically, 
rather than warring with the spirit of informatics, allies itself at a basic level with the 
historical project of the will to technology? Why, that is, is it possible to speak today 
about the rapid emergence of faith-based information technology as the spearhead of 
power, specifically the power of the American empire? Could it be that, under the 
double pressure of increasingly technological forms of secularism - which inject ele- 
ments of uncertainty, indeterminacy, and undecidability into the posthuman condi- 
tion - and the rapid emergence of right-wing expressions of religious fundamentalism 
anxious to transform essentially theological visions into global political projects, the 
mask of secular culture has been abruptly stripped away, revealing not so much the 
return of a recidivist religious past but something different, something more omi- 
nous and ethically disturbing: the resurrection of God as the spearhead of the techno- 
logical future. Contrary to liberal-humanist ambitions that privileged the necessary 
opposition of reason and faith, is the second coming of God the final heir of the 
Enlightenment? Perhaps the last ruse of the triumph of the age of reason is that it was 
God, after all, who has been waiting all this time, patiently and not without a sense of 
humour, as the varied drama of the posthuman comedy rode the beam of - digital - 
light to a technological future fused with the energies of faith-based politics? It may 
well turn out that God never really died but has only been endlessly deferred by the 
hubris of Enlightenment. 

Consider the following example. As the dynamic spearhead of the will to technol- 
ogy, the United States has resurrected the traditions of empire, not in opposition to 
faith-based politics, but precisely because its evangelical fusion of the textologies of 
reason and faith — from Sunday pulpits to prayer meetings in the suburbs, boardrooms, 
and fields of sports and entertainment — has, in the ambitious ideology of the Project for 
the New American Century,’ globalized the unique fusion of faith and technocracy that 
we have come to know as the civil religion behind the American dream. Governed by 
a Republican Party that declares itself to be one with God, in the form of Christian 
fundamentalism, its public policy increasingly faith-based, its machinery of cyber-war 
intent on mapping an essentially cosmological vision of good and evil onto the skin of 
an unruly global village, the United States projects into history a new code of informat- 
ics: one that finds no essential difference between the ancient cosmology of Christian 
fundamentalism and the posthuman instrumentalism of cyberculture. 
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This is not only happening in the United States. Until recently, politics in India has 
been dominated by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), a party of Hindu fundamentalism 
bitterly opposed to the warring cosmologies of the Muslim and Christian faiths. Less a 
counter-reaction than it is something essentially new in political history, the BJP, most 
strikingly, created India’s pro-informatics movement: the India Shining Movement. 
Hindu fundamentalists are on one side and, on the other side, the BJP is actively allied 
with the global networks of the technocratic class. Remarkably similar to the Project for 
the New American Century, this represents a fusion of cosmology and secularism, this 
time in the monistic vernacular of Hindu fundamentalism. Equally, how can we ex- 
plain the essentially faith-based politics of contemporary Israel? There we see the his- 
torical singularity of fusing religious Zionism with the technological instrumentalities 
of cyber-war, seamlessly collapsing the ancient religious energies of messianic Judaism 
into the deployment of leading-edge informatics, including war, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and aerospace. Finally, although nomadic, stateless, without fixed territory or of- 
ficially authorized context, Islamic fundamentalism - with its origins in the doctrines 
of the Wahibi sect — is deeply implicated in global networks of informatics. Working in 
the language of viral terrorism, Islamic fundamentalism reverses the logic of power 
against itself. Confronted with the predatory power of globalization, al-Oaeda adopts 
the viral strategy of the viral parasite: seeking to move undetected within the circula- 
tory systems of the social, silently embedding itself in the form of sleeper cells in the 
body politic, making missiles of civilian aircraft, always aiming for maximal effect in 
the specular universe of the mass media. 

Speaking about the second coming of God only as an alibi for the formation of pow- 
erful right-wing coalitions would be both simpler and certainly more comfortable in 
terms of the dialectics of modernism. But this is different. Definitely not a counter- 
reaction to the loss of an irrecoverable religious past, the cosmological aspirations of 
the Project for the New American Century, the India Shining Movement, the eschatological 
ambitions of the Likud Party in Israel, and what one commentator has described as the 
‘Islamofascism’ of the Wahibi sect each represent the vanguard of the technological 
future. Drawing from leading elements, sometimes disaffected ones, of the techno- 
cratic class - working within, and against, the discourse of globalization — faith-based 
politics is perfectly allied with the dynamic unfolding of the will to technology. 
Basing its economic hopes now on the possibility of outsourcing codework for the 
virtual class and, in the future, projecting the creation of a distinctively Indian virtual 
class, the BJP spearheaded the project of informatics in the Indian imaginary. Similar 
developments can be traced in the cases of faith-based politics in the United States 
and Israel. Evangelical belief can fuse so easily, in the United States, with the mission- 
ary consciousness of the American empire precisely because religious faith provides 
the historical project of armed globalization with a renewed sense of purpose, a goal, 
a self-validating belief in its own moral rectitude. Perhaps, having achieved maximal 
velocity in the 1990s with the virtualization of global political economy, in the 
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twenty-first-century informatics, moving at the speed of light, is itself tracing a fatal 
curvature and arching backwards to a fateful re-encounter with its originating reli- 
gious ambitions. In Israel, the messianic dreams of the Likud, steeled in the burning 
fires of monistic moral politics, are less the past of a forgotten politics than one possi- 
ble future of a rearmed (Israeli) technological future. If the story of informatics is, in 
essence, metaphysical, having more to do with the question of the will than with the 
triumph of the code, then the resurgence of faith-based politics in technocratic form 
has everything to with relieving the fatal absence at the heart of informatics: namely, 
substituting absolute theodicy for the necessary uncertainty, undecidability and inde- 
terminacy of the will to technology. Fatigued with the imminent stresses of its histori- 
cal project, bored with its logic of triumphalism, and perhaps alarmed at its own 
nihilism, the will to technology yearns to relieve itself of the burden of undecidability. 
Ironically, cybernetics, etymologically the language of the steersman, wants a goal, a 
purpose, a direction. In the political form of the BJP, Likud, and evangelical American 
Republicanism, the will to technology cloaks itself in its own resurrection effect. The 
will to technology welcomes the second coming of God as shelter from the posthu- 
man storm of its own making. And what about al-Oaeda? It represents a fatal curvature 
in the logic of informatics: that point where the open field of IT as the ruling host is 
suddenly invaded by the counter-logic of viral terrorism, its circulatory systems re- 
versed against itself, its data streams infected with fear, its ‘chokepoints’ invitations to 
viral penetration and, consequently, increasingly armed bunkers of surveillance. 


The Double Cone Theory of the Propagation of (Political) Light 


Everything’s relative. Speed, mass, space and time are all subjective. Nor are age, motion 
or the wanderings of the planets measures that humans can agree on anymore; they can 
be judged only by the whim of the observer. Light has weight. Space has curves. And 
coiled within a pound of matter, any matter, is the explosive power of 14 million tons of 
TNT. We know all this, we are set adrift in this way at the end of the 2oth century, because 
of Albert Einstein. 

Frank Pellegrini* 


The alliance between the second coming of God and IT is not understandable in terms 
of the modernist, which is to say Newtonian, certainties of absolute time and abso- 
lute space. Perhaps more than we realize, we are living out the radical implications of 
Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity. What was originally presented as a decisive over- 
turning of the dominant scientific discourse of Newtonian physics has now become the 
cultural physics of the posthuman condition. Quite literally, the lasting lesson of the 
historical project of informatics has been to map the speed of light onto our bodies, 
economy, politics, culture, entertainment, and religion. We live in the universe of the 
special theory of political relativity, where power accelerating at the speed of light reaches 
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its maximal velocity, distance expands, gains (ideological) weight, and just as sud- 
denly reverses, time-travelling to the supposed past of religion and mythology. In this 
universe of political relativity, light-through-power is both wave and particle 
Globalization is another name for the space-time fabric of electronic politics; only oppo- 
sites exist simultaneously, and the ‘science fiction’ of wormholes and warp speed be- 
comes the normal political reality of power. Under the influence of informatics, this 
new universe approximates the cultural physics of the Special Theory of Relativity. In 
the century following the revolution against the Newtonian episteme, the symbolic 
iconography of absolute space and absolute time dissolved into a more fluid field of 
‘worldlines’ and ‘wormholes’ and ‘spacetime fabrics,’ and light that slows down and 
distances that shrink, and sometimes stretch, the acceleration of the universe. 

In thinking about the radiating matter of religious fundamentalism seemingly ev- 
erywhere now that has suddenly reappeared from the supposedly buried past to form 
the essence of the unfolding (technological) future, I am reminded that physicists to- 
day privilege the ‘double cone’ theory of the propagation of light waves: namely, that 
the immense whirlpool of black holes populating the space-time fabric of the universe 
is accompanied by corresponding white holes — singularities through which the (light- 
through) past slipstreams through to the future riding the beam of light. And I specu- 
late: Could it be that history today is not understandable in the Newtonian terms of 
absolute time and absolute space, but should be reconceived as a unitary fabric of 
space-time, where the light-time and light-space of power moving at the speed of 
Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity can be stretched and bent and reversed and 
twisted? If this is the case, then why can we not think of the fabric of political space-time 
as filled with galactic singularities: intense centres of centrifugal political energy, such 
as ancient religious cosmologies, which suck the passing matter of politics, identity, 
culture, and society into the dark immensity of the act of faith? Myth breaks through 
into history. Religious fervour renews its long-forgotten affiliation with the art of poli- 
tics. Understood through the prism of Einstein, immensely dense black holes of reli- 
gious belief follow worldlines that burst into the future through corresponding white 
holes of technocratic ideology. Having reached its maximal velocity with the triumph 
of the virtual class in the 1990s, the speed of light-through power instantly reverses 
course, slows down, goes backward, double-cones its way into that more abiding 
source of energy: religious faith. This is not to say that ancient religious epiphanies 
suddenly appear on the technocratic horizon as images of a faded, idealized past, but 
as immensely energetic religious projects intending to get it right this time. No longer 
the separation of church and state, but wormholing religious cosmology directly into 
the eye of power, hooking theology to the unfolding space-time fabric of the future. 
Viral, recombinant, creative, powerful, essentially religious eschatologies such as the 
Project for the New American Century, India Shining, and dreams of a New Jerusalem are varia- 
tions on a common theme: the resurrection in the distinctively posthuman vernacular 
of IT of the vision of the Second City of God, this time in alliance, as in the American 
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situation, with the New Rome In the contemporary historical epoch, conservative dis- 
course is intent on getting it right: the Christian project as the essence of the New 
Rome - taking over the reins of government, infiltrating the administration of public 
policy, filling the airwaves with the Christian goal of historical redemption masked as 
‘war on terrorism,’ installing evangelical Christians in key positions of executive pow- 
er, and using every instrument of IT in support of the creation of the new surveillance 
state. In the Einsteinian space-time fabric of contemporary technoculture, mythic time 
breaks into historical space. This is only now beginning: the first, tentative stages of recov- 
ering the missing mass of God on behalf of the project of technocracy. 

The historical project of technology, generally, and the utopian revolution of infor- 
mation technology, specifically, have always represented an extended period of mourn- 
ing for what has been lost in the rationalist triumph of modernism. We are at the end 
of a period of sacrifice that has had its own historical period — Nietzsche, the first wit- 
ness to the freshness of the sacrifice; the bountiful years of reaping the materialist re- 
wards of splitting open the horizon; literally vivisecting Earth, animals, planets, the 
common genetic heritage; and resequencing the sky, the body, gender, class, and race 
with new codes of informatics. But for all its ecstasy, the project of technology remains 
a mourning ritual, an indefinite deferral of the sacrificial absence at the core of the will 
to technology. Or perhaps something more psycho-ontological: a massive cultural dis- 
placement of the language of sacrificial absence — the death of God - into sublimated 
expressions of the will to technology. In this case, the language of seduction is the 
wormhole between the rationality of the sign and the forbidden language of symbolic 
exchange. Sexual puritanism is haunted by the spectre of debauchery. Violence is in- 
stantly undermined by the slightest trace of peace, which is why, for example, military 
machineries so deeply fear the reappearance of the symbolic language of peace in the 
form of human-rights workers, nuns, and priests spilling vials of their own blood on the 
awesome silence of missile silos, or student protesters at the School of the Americas in 
Georgia who were arrested recently for re-enacting rituals of mourning for victims of 
death squads. So, too, the modern project of technology began with a primal symbolic 
murder - the death of God. In the curious, but predictable, mythology of the sign, it is 
the absence marked by this sacrificial act that haunts the story of technology, and on 
behalf of which, information technology, once released via the light-through physics of 
the Einsteinian universe, draws closer, almost irresistibly, to the tangible sign of its miss- 
ing origin: the primal act of religious faith. When the missing mass of God touches the 
full-spectrum dominance of cyberculture, then we are suddenly launched into the 
closed universe of posthumanism, into a strange space-time fabric that is simultane- 
ously mythic and historical, past and future, technocratic and religious. 

Paradoxically, for all its technological pretensions, the twenty-first century is cod- 
ed by all the signs of Born Again Ideology, from the ‘cosmological compromise’ in its 
past to the ‘twisted strands’ of religion and technology in the controlling rhetoric of 
the American empire. Nietzsche could only think posthumously about a future time 
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oscillating between passive and suicidal nihilism; our present time, however, this spe- 
cific historical epoch, witnesses the gathering storm and offers its theoretical diagno- 
sis: the American Republic moving at the speed of light towards the gathering shadows 
of an ominous darkness. 
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25 Technologies of the Apocalypse: 
The Left Behind Novels and Flight from the Flesh 


STEPHEN PFOHL 


Preface: One Nation under God 


The United States of America is history’s first formally secular republic. The U.S. 
Constitution guarantees legal separation between church and state, and this is one 
reason why America has long been viewed as a beacon of modern enlightenment, 
democratic governance, and scientific rationality. This is the sober and pragmatic 
America envisioned by the nation’s ‘founding fathers,’ most of whom were deists. This 
is an America governed by ‘self-evident’ rights to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’ This is also the America of ‘the Protestant ethic’ described by Max Weber, an 
America that believed that ‘the rational and utilitarian uses of wealth ... were willed by 
God for the needs of the individual and the community.” In this America, enlighten- 
ment and religion stroll as cordial companions, each complementing the existence of 
the other. But this is only one side of a decidedly Janus-faced America. Since its incep- 
tion, another powerful - and far less rational - religious spirit has split the nation’s at- 
tention, bifurcating America’s vision of itself and its place in world history. 

The second American religious spirit is the intense, emotionally charged, and judg- 
mental Christian spirit of a nation believing itself to be the divinely ordained agent of 
God’s kingdom on Earth. This is an apocalyptic religious spirit, a harbinger of God’s 
imminent intervention into the course of human history. From the time of the 
American Revolution to the present, when political leaders invoke this second spirit to 
praise the virtues of freedom and liberty, the terms they use are ‘saturated with reli- 
gious meaning.’ This is to speak of freedom in ways that transcend the human rights 
and democratic principles enshrined in the Declaration of Independence and U.S. 
Constitution. Here, freedom is drenched in biblical connotations and blood, an off- 
spring of grace and the unerring authority of the Gospel. This suggests a special kind 
of freedom - not simply freedom from tyrannical rule and unjust authority, but free- 
dom found in ‘the joy of conversion, and a liberation from the pain and sorrow of 
normal life.” 
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Early in U.S. history, this explicitly religious imagination of freedom became cou- 
pled with a righteous ‘theology of hatred.’ This theology marched hand-in-hand with 
a ritual demonizing of the country’s enemies. Indeed, from King George III to Saddam 
Hussein, one enemy after another has been portrayed as being in league with the 
Devil, or bearing the ‘mark of the beast,’ a prophetic sign of the dreaded Antichrist 
depicted in the Book of Revelation. Pitted against these satanic adversaries, the second 
side of the American religious spirit conjures up an image of the United States as a na- 
tion chosen by God to champion the cause of the good in a cosmic eschatological 
battle with the forces of evil.’ Ebbing and flowing as a force in history, the passionate 
second side of the American religious imagination exerted its greatest influence in U.S. 
politics during the mid-nineteenth century and again in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In the early twenty-first century, the righteous Christian warrior ethos associated 
with this second American spirit is again ascendant in the ‘born-again’ political rheto- 
ric of U.S. President George W. Bush. Bush’s many thinly veiled references to God’s 
divine mission for America - in spreading freedom across the globe and fighting evil at 
home and abroad - have stirred millions of people to view his presidency in starkly 
religious terms. This is evident in the testimony of Hardy Billington of Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri. With his friend, the fundamentalist preacher David Hahn, Billington circu- 
lated a petition that collected 10,000 signatures inviting President Bush to make a 2004 
campaign stop in their town. When word reached the White House about the peti- 
tion, plans were made for Bush to travel to Poplar Bluff. Following the president’s 
speech to a crowd of 20,000, Billington declared, ‘To me, I just believe God controls 
everything, and God uses the president to keep evil down, to see darkness and protect 
this nation ... Other people will not protect us. God gives people choices to make. God 
gave us this president to be the man to protect the nation at this time’ 

The religious aura surrounding President Bush and the righteous anger of his sup- 
porters surprised many of Bush’s political opponents following the 2004 U.S. elections. 
Out of touch with the fateful second spirit of American religious culture - at least 
consciously — and viewing politics in more rational and ‘reality-based’ terms, many 
otherwise thoughtful critics found themselves hard pressed to explain Bush’s populist 
appeal. This is not entirely surprising. For the most part, the social biographies and 
religious trajectories of those who most oppose Bush set them apart from the everyday 
worlds of conservative white evangelicals. In addition, if they are Protestant, Bush’s 
critics are far more likely to belong to shrinking mainstream white (Protestant) de- 
nominations or to African-American or African diasporic churches, than to be mem- 
bers of fundamentalist evangelical church communities. Isolated on the supposedly 
more rational side of America’s religious-social divide, many liberal or left-leaning crit- 
ics are either unfamiliar with, or relatively inattentive to, a great deal of what has been 
going on among fervent members of the Christian right. 
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One thing that has been going on in conservative evangelical culture is the so-called 
Left Behind phenomenon - the publication and mass consumption of the best-selling 
Left Behind novels, authored by writers and political activists Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. 
Jenkins. Although marketed beneath the radar of most secular readers, the Left Behind 
series has already sold in the vicinity of an astounding sixty-three million copies. This 
represents an unprecedented and enormously influential conservative Christian inter- 
vention into contemporary U.S. (popular) culture. This essay explores the social gene- 
sis and impact of the Left Behind books, the social technologies they deploy, and their 
accompanying media offshoots. In so doing, I hope to shed modest light on key ele- 
ments of the religious imagination mobilized for political purposes by supporters of 
George W. Bush and Republican Party organizers. 

The Left Behind books appear at a fateful moment in history, a time in which the 
future of humankind is marked not only by the promises and anxieties of far-reaching 
global social and technological changes but also by widespread personal and spiritual 
insecurities, stemming from vast global economic restructuring and amplified social 
inequality.’ The soul-shattering anxieties of this age are for many people magnified by 
unprecedented waves of global migration, the omnipresent threat of brutal terrorism 
and pre-emptive warfare, a rapid-fire breakdown in traditional forms of family life and 
gender roles, and the penetration of the market into even the innermost sanctums of 
everyday life. Within, or against, or perhaps simply to make mythic meaning of this 
troubled historical landscape, the Left Behind novels have captivated millions upon mil- 
lions of readers with a prophetic apocalyptic tale of biblical End Times and the venge- 
ful second coming of Jesus Christ. 

Like a heat-seeking rocket targeting the vicissitudes of the flesh, the Left Behind phe- 
nomenon is a vibrant talisman of a world-view channelling important aspects of 
America’s dominant religious imagination of itself. Signs depicting the fears and fasci- 
nations of a bold New World Order of ultramodern culture and power are on display 
everywhere in the Left Behind books - from terror and war in the Middle East, to para- 
noiac imaginings of mass death, total governmental control, and omnipresent techno- 
logical surveillance. Stories of mesmeric manipulation by the electronic media, One 
World corporate economic domination, reconfigurations of gender and sexuality, and 
struggles to save one’s mortal soul are also woven into the novels that compose the 
twelve-volume Left Behind series. 

To enter the world of Left Behind is to move perilously within the enchanted psycho- 
geography of America’s dark and irrational religious second side. To read Left Behind is 
also to risk coming face to face with the violence of America’s homegrown version of 
anti-modern extremism. Confronting the dangerous shadow side of American reli- 
gious experience and practice is neither pleasant nor easy. It is, nevertheless, impor- 
tant that critical scholars undertake this challenge, if only to help put the brakes on a 
wide range of religiously fuelled technologies of exploitative empire-building - new 
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global technologies of power that march zealously under the banner of ‘God Bless 
America.’ In engaging with this essay, I invite you to join me in this task. 


At the End of Time 


At the end of time Rayford was born again. Alleluia! This was the end of time laced 
with uncertainties and worry, time marked by anxieties of the flesh. This was also the 
advent of a new time - time that was crystal clear and predestined, time that followed 
a tightly scriptured path. 


Rayford settled in front of the television and popped in the video. ‘Hello,’ came the pleas- 
ant voice of the pastor Rayford had met several times ... ‘My name is Vernon Billings, and 
I’m pastor of the New Hope Village Church of Mount Prospect, Illinois. As you watch this 
tape, I can only imagine the fear and despair you face, for this is being recorded for view- 
ing only after the disappearance of God’s people from earth.’ 

‘That you are watching indicates that you have been left behind. You are no doubt 
stunned, shocked, afraid, and remorseful. I would like you to consider what I have to 
say here as instructions for life following Christ’s rapture of his church. That is what has 
happened. Anyone you know or knew who had placed his or her trust in Christ alone for 
salvation has been taken to heaven by Christ.”° 


The man left behind with his television, videotape, and VCR is Rayford Steele, a central 
character in the Left Behind books, perhaps the most successful publishing venture of 
all time. Rayford is an airplane pilot. In the opening pages of Left Behind he is piloting a 
fully loaded 747 from Chicago to London. But the pilot’s mind is elsewhere. Rayford’s 
mind is on the ‘drop-dead gorgeous’ senior flight attendant, Hattie Durham, ‘a woman 
he has never touched.’ Rayford is, however, thinking about touching Hattie, imagining 
the flames of an impassioned affair. ‘Maybe today. Maybe this morning, if her coded 
tap on the door didn’t rouse his first officer.’ 

Such thoughts were new to Captain Rayford Steele. He ‘used to look forward to get- 
ting home to his wife. Irene was attractive and vivacious enough, even at forty. But 
lately he had found himself repelled by her obsession with religion. It was all she could 
talk about.’ It was not that Rayford was against religion. God was okay with him and he 
even occasionally enjoyed church. ‘But since Irene had hooked up with a smaller con- 
gregation and was into weekly Bible studies and church every Sunday, Rayford had 
become uncomfortable.’ What happens next makes him even more uncomfortable. 
‘Not sure whether he’d follow through with anything overt, Captain Rayford Steele 
felt an irresistible urge to see Hattie Durham right then.” He opens the cockpit door. 
Hattie is there and pulls him toward her. But it is not romance that greets Rayford. 
It is something far more amazing. The attractive senior flight attendant is clearly 
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terrified. She informs her captain that dozens of people have suddenly disappeared 
throughout the cabin. Not only that, where once the missing passengers sat buckled 
into their seats, there was now only rumbled piles of clothing, eyeglasses, jewelry, 
contact lenses, hearing aids, pacemakers, dentures and dental fillings, shoes, and even 
surgical pins. 

The twelve novels in the apocalyptic Left Behind series begin with a depiction of the 
Rapture. In the ‘twinkling of an eye,’ believers the world over - people who had genu- 
inely accepted Jesus Christ as their saviour - are suddenly transported into heaven. 
Also ‘caught up ... to meet the Lord in the air’ are all children under the age of twelve. 
Even fetuses disappear mysteriously from pregnant women’s wombs. CNN repeatedly 
shows slow-motion footage of a woman’s belly going from roundly pregnant to nearly 
flat. Cars crash and planes collide as their operators dematerialize. People vaporize in 
the workplace. Others disappear before the eyes of family members or friends. A 
groom is ‘snatched up’ while placing a ring on the finger of his beloved. Nearly every- 
one vanishes from a memorial service in an Australian funeral home, including the 
corpse. The world plunges into chaos. But for those left behind, this is merely the 
beginning. 

This is also merely the beginning for the mass of readers who have to date pur- 
chased more than sixty-three million Left Behind novels. While the first several volumes 
had initial print runs of between 150,000 to 200,000, The Indwelling, the seventh book of 
the series, and all of the subsequent volumes, rose to the top of best-seller lists com- 
piled by the New York Times, Publisher’s Weekly, the Wall Street Journal, and USA Today. By 
2001 the novels topped book sales at Barnes and Noble, Wal-Mart, and Target. Even 
more remarkable is that Tyndale House, the publisher of the Left Behind series, reports 
that over a third of the books were sold by Christian bookstores not included in the 
surveys that translate into mainstream best-seller lists.” In addition to the twelve nov- 
els, the Left Behind series now also includes prequels, films, DVDs, graphic comic novels, 
a video game, a twenty-two part children’s version of the story, and a host of related 
commercial spin-offs. Overall, one in eight Americans have read the Left Behind books 
‘and they are a favorite with American soldiers in Iraq,’ 

The blockbuster popularity of Left Behind is a big event in several realms - literature, 
consumer culture, and religion. In this essay I consider how Left Behind is eventful in yet 
another realm - the realm of global technopower. The Left Behind books read like fast- 
paced religious technothrillers. According to the New York Times, the series ‘combines 
Tom Clancy-like suspense with touches of romance, hi-tech flash and Biblical referenc- 
es.”° Weaving together several interrelated plots, the novels’ apocalyptic story unfolds 
across the globe and is interspersed with numerous sermons, prayers, and discussions 
of arcane biblical passages. The books are also jam-packed with images of technology. 

The Left Behind novels are inspired by Dr Tim LaHaye’s reading of prophetic bibli- 
cal texts. The theology articulated by LaHaye is today known by several names - dis- 
pensational premillennialism, premillennial dispensationalism, and, sometimes, simply 
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dispensationalism. Dispensationalist theology was first made popular by the nine- 
teenth-century Irish evangelist John Nelson Darby (1800-82)." As Tim LaHaye points 
out, Darby ‘did more than any other man to organize and popularize the view in both 
the United States and Great Britain.”* Concerned with events surrounding the second 
coming of Christ, several premillennial events are of particular importance to dispen- 
sationalism - the Rapture, in which God’s ‘true church’ is lifted into heaven; the return 
of the Jews to their biblical homeland in Israel; seven years of catastrophic Tribulation 
under the rule of the Antichrist; and finally the Glorious Appearing, Jesus’s second 
coming. When Christ returns, he promptly vanquishes the Antichrist in the Battle of 
Armageddon, thus beginning the Millennium - ‘a thousand-year period of peace, dur- 
ing which Christ reigns on earth. At the close of the millennium, a final uprising of 
Satan occurs, but with his defeat by Christ, eternity is established.’ Each of these 
events is portrayed fictively in the popular Left Behind series. 

The central plot in Left Behind involves a prolonged struggle between the Antichrist 
and the Tribulation Force. As a biblical figure, the Antichrist rules the Earth for the 
seven years between the Rapture and the Glorious Appearing (Jesus’s second coming). 
The evil rule of the Antichrist is contested by the Tribulation Force, a heroic band of 
believers, operating out of New Hope Village Church in a suburb of Chicago. This was 
Irene Steele’s church before she was taken up into heaven. Associate pastor Bruce 
Barnes operates as the Tribulation Force’s theological guide and spiritual leader.’ 
Before the Rapture Bruce’s faith had been more phony than real. But after witnessing 
so many people’s disappearance, Bruce immerses himself in the study of biblical 
prophecy, testifying to his parishioners, ‘There is no doubt in my mind that we have 
witnessed the Rapture ... Jesus Christ returned for his true family, and the rest of us 
were left behind.”’ Inspired by Bruce’s teaching, Rayford Steele, Rayford’s daughter 
Chloe, a former college student at Stanford, and Cameron ‘Buck’ Williams, a renowned 
journalist and senior writer at Global Weekly news magazine, constitute the core mem- 
bership of the Tribulation Force. 

Nicolae Carpathia, the Antichrist, reigns over ‘the most technologically advanced 
regime in history.’ The courageous Tribulation Force parasites off Carpathia’s techno- 
logical empire, deploying a wide array of hi-tech devices - computers, cellphones, tele- 
visions, videocassettes, the Internet, ready-for-anything SUVs, state-of-the-art jet 
planes, surveillance devices, and the latest in all kinds of digital gadgetry - to combat 
the seductive allure of the Antichrist and his dreaded ‘Beast System’ of global social 
control, 

In depicting technology as a resource for combative believers, the Left Behind series 
departs from existing conventions in ‘rapture fiction.’ Most previous works had ‘por- 
trayed technology as the devil’s work.’” Nevertheless, the rebellious Tribulation Force 
is put in a paradoxical situation when attempting to turn the Antichrist’s technological 
advantage against him. The series’s Christian heroes are keenly aware that omnipres- 
ent technologies of televisual enchantment and surveillance are dangerous weapons 
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in the Antichrist’s arsenal of power. Nevertheless, ‘to resist him they must use his own 
tools against him. The Tribulation Force takes regularly to the airwaves, knowing that 
they are playing on borrowed time and on borrowed bandwidth.” 

Although the Antichrist deploys a demonic mixture of technology and false reli- 
gious rhetoric to control people the globe over, for those battling on the side of God, 
technology becomes an instrument of redemption and a weapon against evil. This is 
evident in the following exchange between Cameron ‘Buck’ Williams, the heroic 
Tribulation Force journalist, and Donny Moore, a technological whiz-kid and commit- 
ted Christian: 


‘Donny,’ Buck said gravely, ‘you have an opportunity here to do something for God...’ 

‘I don’t want any profit off something that will help the church and God’ ... 

‘Fine. Whatever profit you build in or don’t build in is up to you. I’m just telling you 
that I need five of the absolute best, top-of-the-line computers, as small and compact as 
they can be, but with as much power and memory and speed and communications abili- 
ties as you can wire into them.’ 

‘You're talking my language, Mr Williams.’ 

‘I hope so, Donny, because I want a computer with virtually no limitations. I want to 
be able to take it anywhere, keep it reasonably concealed, store everything I want on it, 
and most of all be able to connect with anyone anywhere without the transmission being 
traced. Is that doable?’ 

‘Well sir, I can put together something for you like those computers that scientists use 
in the jungle or in the desert when there’s no place to plug in or hook up to ... And I can 
add another feature for you, too.’ 

‘What’s that?’ 

‘Video conferencing.’ 

‘You mean I can see the person I’m talking to while I’m talking with him?’ 

‘Yes, if he has the same technology on his machine’ 

‘I want all of it, Donny. And I want it fast. And I need you to keep this confidential.’”” 


The Left Behind books and the historical social phantasms they suggest are symp- 
tomatic of dominant material and imaginary tendencies driving technological enact- 
ments of power on a global scale. These tendencies are shared by many of America’s 
most influential social institutions and leaders. If for no reason but this, the books and 
their consumption demand the serious attention of scholars concerned with making 
sense of human history in the early twenty-first century. For those of you who have 
little or no knowledge of the Left Behind phenomenon, this may seem a surprising state- 
ment. Despite their enormous success, the Left Behind books remain virtually unknown 
to most present-day scholars of culture, history, and power. 

The astounding sales figures for the Left Behind books are less surprising for those 
with an eye on the religious beliefs of contemporary U.S. citizens. Indeed, in response 
to a Newsweek poll of December 2004, 55 per cent of those sampled, including 83 per 
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cent of all evangelical Protestants, indicated belief in the literal accuracy of the Bible. 
Two years earlier, when polled by CNN/Time, 59 per cent of all Christians, and 77 per 
cent of ‘born-again’ fundamentalists and evangelicals, replied ‘yes’ to the question, 
‘Will events in the Book of Revelations occur in the future or not?’ Moreover, when asked 
by Newsweek in October 1999, whether the world will end in an ‘Armageddon battle 
between Jesus Christ and the Antichrist,’ 45 per cent of all Christians, and 71 per cent 
of evangelical Protestants answered affirmatively. For Kevin Phillips, author of American 
Theocracy, all this suggests that, in ‘contrast to the secular and often agnostic Christianity 
in Europe, Canada, and Australia,’ a large and politically influential minority of 
Americans share beliefs that resemble in key ways ‘the intensity of seventeenth-centu- 
ry Puritans, Presbyterian Covenanters, and earlier Dutch or Swiss Calvinists.’”° 

In what follows, I read the unprecedented popularity of the Left Behind series as 
symptomatic of a unique American historical coupling of otherworldly Christian reli- 
gious beliefs and long-standing desires to blast technologically free of the flesh. This 
technological blast-off suppresses - or disavows - the reality of our systemic human 
animal connections to living energetic matter. Left behind is the possibility of more 
mindful material and spiritual attention to the realities of our global historical posi- 
tioning within the general economy of life itself, reverence for our energetic relations 
to each other, and the rest of the natural/historical world.” This is a short sociological 
story of dominant aspects and dangers of our culture’s fateful religious and technologi- 
cal flight from the flesh. It focuses on the Left Behind novels because the popular or 
populist religious imagination underlying these texts is fatefully interwoven with key 
aspects of American culture’s vision of itself as a transcendent force for good in a re- 
lentless global struggle against evil. 


After the Rapture 


In Left Behind the Rapture is followed by the mercurial rise of the Antichrist. As a leg- 
endary figure of apocalyptic human corruption and evil, the Antichrist (or anti-messiah) 
can be traced back to messianic beliefs of late Second Temple Judaism (from the third 
century BCE to 70 CE). Over the course of Christian history, although occasionally a 
symbol of internal spiritual decay, the Antichrist has largely been portrayed as a figure 
of external threat (either as a singular individual or dangerous collectivity). The per- 
sona of the Antichrist has been draped in polar images of dread and deception, fearful 
destruction and seductive fascination.” The Antichrist was an archetypal figure in me- 
dieval millenarian theology and pivotal to both Protestant and Catholic thought dur- 
ing the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

In our own time, the Antichrist has figured primarily in the religious imagination 
of fundamentalist Protestants. In the Left Behind series the Antichrist is both charis- 
matic and humble. Secular reason and science are this ‘great deceiver’s’ calling cards. 
Shortly after first appearing in the narrative, the Antichrist arranges for peace between 
Israel and its neighbours. This is when things get really bad. The peace covenant is 
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really a prophetic door into the Tribulation - seven catastrophic years of terror, war, 
devastating storms, earthquakes, floods, famine, disease, and unprecedented human 
suffering, all under the sign of the ‘wrath of the lamb.’ Three-quarters of all people left 
behind after the Rapture die in terrible ways. 

Backed by one of the world’s most powerful financiers, Nicolae Jetty Carpathia, the 
mesmerizing Antichrist, rules the world during the years of tribulation. Nicolae is an 
entrepreneurial businessman, political liberal, and advocate of global disarmament 
and peace. In a flash Nicolae is named president of Romania. About a week later he is 
asked to address the General Assembly of the United Nations. After delivering a capti- 
vating speech in which he displays an intimate knowledge of UN history Carpathia is 
proclaimed secretary general. He soon renames his position, calling himself World 
Potentate. Under Nicolae’s inspired leadership the United Nations morphs into the 
One World Government called Global Community (GC). 

The seductive Antichrist speaks nine languages and is pictured as ‘an inch or two 
over six feet, broad shouldered, thick chested, trim, athletic, tanned and blond.’ 
Nicolae is said to be as ‘handsome as a young Robert Redford’ and is named ‘sexiest 
man alive’ by People magazine. He is also a skilled hypnotist, able to erase the recollec- 
tion of actual events and implant false memories. The mesmerizing Antichrist prom- 
ises peace, but his actions bring death and destruction. Soon megaton bombs are 
dropping on global cities everywhere as the Global Community does battle with U.S. 
militia and an underground network of Christian resisters. 

Nicolae, the Antichrist, rules the world for the seven years of tribulation from the 
reconstructed city of New Babylon in Iraq.” He is assisted by a variety of henchmen, 
including Pontifex Maximus Peter II (the former Catholic Archbishop Peter Mathews 
of Cincinnati, Ohio). Pontifex Maximus helps secure Carpathia’s domination by over- 
seeing the development of Enigma Babylon, a One World Religion that comple- 
ments his boss’s One World Government and One World Economy. Another member 
of Carpathia’s staff, supreme commander Leon Fortunato, later replaces Pontifex 
Maximus as Nicolae’s ‘False Prophet’ and serves as the ‘great deceiver’s’ chief public 
relations officer. Viv Ivins, another key GC operative oversees the implanting of iden- 
tity microchips under the skin of all citizens of the Global Community. Those that re- 
fuse the implant (a high-tech analogue of the biblical ‘Mark of the Beast’) are arrested 
and decapitated by guillotine.* 

To combat the commanding allure of the Antichrist members of the Tribulation 
Force infiltrate Carpathia’s global empire and create a network of safe houses for per- 
secuted Christians. Rayford and Buck become double agents. Rayford accepts an offer 
to pilot Carpathia’s Global Community One. Then, following Carpathia’s buyout of the 
New York Times, Washington Post, Boston Globe, and virtually all of the world’s other news 
media, Buck becomes the publisher of the Antichrist’s new Global Community Weekly. 
The multiethnic Tribulation Force also includes the Orthodox rabbi and scholar Tsion 
Ben-Judah. After completing an intensive three-year study of Jewish historical docu- 
ments and the Old Testament, Rabbi Ben-Judah appears on CNN to announce 
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his conclusion that Jesus Christ is the true messiah. Tsion converts to Christianity and 
replaces Bruce Barnes as the spiritual leader of the Tribulation Force after Bruce is 
killed when GC ‘peacekeepers’ bomb a hospital where he is a patient. 

Throughout the years of the Tribulation, Tsion broadcasts daily sermons of hope 
over the Internet to an audience of over one billion underground believers. Other 
members of the multiethnic Tribulation Force, including several computer special- 
ists, become ‘secret agents’ and infiltrate the Antichrist’s information technology 
headquarters. 

Many strange and disturbing events take place take place during the Tribulation. 
None is more astounding than the televised assassination and subsequent resurrection 
of Nicolae Carpathia. In his new incarnation, Carpathia is now more demonic than 
ever. Satan now ‘indwells’ or possesses the body of the World Potentate. In The Glorious 
Appearing, the series’ final volume, we arrive at the Battle of Armageddon and the sec- 
ond coming of Jesus. But the Jesus who returns hardly resembles the crucified Lord 
whose sacrifice blessed humankind with the divine gifts of love, peace, and forgive- 
ness. He is, instead, Jesus Christ the Warrior, Christ the Judge and Destroyer. 

With heavenly hosts hovering in the sky, Jesus descends from above, landing atop 
the fabled Mount of Olives on the outskirts of Jerusalem. Jesus immediately enters into 
battle with Carpathia and his satanic legions. Armed to its satanic teeth with a wide 
array of the most lethal of military technologies, Carpathia’s Global Community Army 
of Unity has been mounting an all-out attack on Jerusalem. ‘The siege was deafening. 
Jet engines, Jeeps, cars, trucks, Hummers, transports, armaments, munitions, rifle fire, 
machine gun fire, cannons, grenades, rockets - you name it.’ But, suddenly, a dense 
and technologically disabling darkness descends upon and envelops the Antichrist and 
his Global Community Army of Unity. ‘The only sound was the clicking of weapons 
that would not fire. Nothing produced light. No headlights. No matches or lighters.” 

Perched atop his stalled Humvee, the brazen Antichrist is incensed. “Light,” 
screeched Carpathia. But everything was dark. “Fire!” he raged. Still nothing.’ Next, 
there appears a ‘brilliant multicolored cloud.’ Then, the cloud opens, rolling back ‘like 
a scroll from horizon to horizon.’ Christ makes his entrance, astride a white horse. 
‘Jesus’ eyes shone with conviction like a flame of fire, and He held His majestic head 
high. Christ offers everyone a last chance to repent. But, foolishly, Carpathia and his 
followers attack. Jesus unleashes his Word, a fierce technology of righteousness. The 
Word violently splits open the bodies of the Antichrist’s demonic legions. ‘At that in- 
stant the Mount of Olives split in two from east to west ... All the firing and the run- 
ning stopped. The soldiers screamed and fell, their bodies bursting open from head to 
toe at every word that proceeded from the mouth of the Lord as He spoke.” 

The apocalyptic landscape is littered with the ‘splayed and filleted bodies of men 
and horses,’ as ‘that sword from His mouth, the powerful Word of God itself, contin- 
ued to slice through the air, reaping the wrath of God’s judgment. The enemy had 
been given chance after chance, judgment after judgment to convince and persuade 
them ... But except for that now tiny remnant of Israel that was seeing for the first 
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time the One they had pierced, it was too late ... The Unity Army had rattled its sa- 
bers, loaded its weapons, and made lots of noise. And Jesus had killed them all, with 
mere words,” 


Apocalyptic Technologies of Control and Resistance 


The use of technology to command, control, and communicate is pervasive through- 
out the Left Behind books. Much of what takes place in the novels, much of the plot, is 
advanced by characters communicating to, or spying upon, one another through a 
variety of technological means. Everybody is constantly trying to connect by cellular 
and satellite phones, speakerphones, email, videotapes, intercom, radio, television, 
broadcasts on the Web, video conferencing, and by leaving messages on voice-mail 
and answering machines. Everyone is also always worried that communications are 
being tapped into by the Antichrist’s vast surveillance operations. Carpathia is able to 
interfere instantly with media broadcasts anywhere on the planet, substituting his 
message and his image for what is being shown. News reports covering events that 
contradict GC’s One World Religion, or expose Carpathia’s treachery, quickly disappear 
from the screen. It is as if such dissonant events had never taken place. 

Technological control of communications is a core component of the Antichrist’s 
plans for world domination. ‘All banking, commerce, religion, and government will 
start and end right here,’ declares Nicolae Carpathia. ‘The greatest challenge in the ... 
world is in communications. We have already begun rebuilding an international 
network.’ Rayford Steele, undercover as a ‘mole’ within the inner circle of Global 
Community, interrupts Carpathia. ‘Communications is more important than people?’ 
inquires Rayford. ‘More than cleaning up areas that might otherwise become diseased? 
Clearing away bodies? Reuniting families?’ Nicolae responds as follows. 


In due time, Captain Steele. Such efforts depend upon communications too. Fortunately 
the timing of my most ambitious project could not have been more propitious. The 
Global Community recently secured sole ownership of all international satellite and cel- 
lular communications companies. We will have in place in a few months the first truly 
global communications network. It is cellular, and it is solar powered. I call it Cellular- 
Solar. Once the cellular towers have been re-erected and satellites are maneuvered to 
geosynchronous orbit, anyone will be able to communicate with anyone else anywhere 
at any time”? 


The world of tribulation depicted by the Left Behind novels — a global society domi- 
nated by the Antichrist - resembles the most nightmarish kind of society to possi- 
bly emerge from a global circuit of power composed of profit-driven networks 
and nodes. Manipulative technologies of the word enable Carpathia and those loyal to 
the Antichrist to distort language to the point where peace becomes war, freedom 
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constraint, reason blind obedience, religion secularity, and community the worship of 
the ego. But the power of persuasive rhetoric goes only so far. After Carpathia is assas- 
sinated and resurrected from the dead (by Satan) live on CNN, the GC accelerates its 
seductive use of image-intensive technologies of fascination as a supplement to its ef- 
forts to control words and discursive meanings. 

As if taking a page from the playbook of Jean Baudrillard,” the Antichrist declares 
that, ‘despite its lofty goal of unifying the world’s religions,’ the ‘Enigma Babylon One 
World Faith failed’ because, ultimately, its tolerant, inclusive, and highly rational god 
proved too ‘nebulous and impersonal.’ What is needed, declares Leon Fortunato, 
Carpathia’s publicist, is for the GC to go beyond rational persuasion in order to culti- 
vate an ‘outpouring of emotion.’ What Fortunato has in mind is something akin to 
old-fashioned idol worship. The False Prophet recruits Guy Blod, an ‘outrageous and 
flamboyant’ gay artist to construct a huge statue of Nicolae in New Babylon, and later 
orders life-size exact replicas (simulacra) of the World Potentate erected in all major 
cities of the world.” The goal, it seems, is to seduce the senses of people made anxious 
and uncertain by the catastrophic events of the tribulation. 

In addition to the captivating simulacra of Carpathia, the ‘lascivious’ allure of televi- 
sion and the global entertainment industry is another tool in the Antichrist’s mesmer- 
izing technological stockpile of weapons. Not long after global warfare and (super) 
natural disasters have knocked out much of the world’s electricity, television returns 
‘full force’ by means of the ‘astounding’ technological power of the GC’s ‘Cellular-Solar 
networks.’ What is broadcast may fascinate much of the population, but it horrifies 
the saintly Rabbi Tsion Ben Judah. In a sermon posted in his untraceable Webpage, 
Tsion decries the devilish enchantments of a sensate ‘entertainment medium’ that 
now goes beyond all restraints, boundaries, and limits: 


Our television accesses hundreds of channels from all over the world, beamed to it by 
satellite. Every picture on every channel representing every station and network available 
is transmitted into your home in images so crisp and clear you feel you could reach inside 
the screen and touch them. What a marvel of technology! 

But this does not thrill me ... I shall no longer apologize for my horror at what has 
become of the entertainment medium ... vile language or lascivious images ... Stopping 
even to criticize them would have subjected my brain to poison ... — final proof that 
society has reached rock bottom. 

I am neither naive nor prudish. But I saw things today I never thought I would see. 
All restraint, all boundaries, all limits have been eradicated. It was a microcosm of the 
reason for the wrath of the lamb. Sexuality and sensuality and nudity have been part of 
the industry for many years. But [we now] see not just simulated perversion but actual 
portrayals of every deadly sin listed in the Scriptures left us feeling unclean. Real violence, 
actual tortures and murders, is proudly advertised ... Sorcery, black magic, clairvoyance, 
fortune telling, witchcraft, séances, and spell casting are offered as simple alternatives to 
anything normal, let alone positive.** 
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Tsion’s admonitions about the dangers of seductive technologies of sensory captiva- 
tion closely resemble the admonitions of LaHaye and Jenkins in Are We Living in the End 
Times? ‘Who can deny that this world has gone crazy over pleasure?’ ask the authors. 
‘From topless dancers to Hollywood entertainment ... millions spend money they can- 
not afford on events that consume hours of their time and energy. The whole world 
is becoming addicted to entertainment, ... [turning] the Western world into a sex- 
obsessed cesspool of immorality ... just like that of the Tribulation. It is hard to believe 
that sexual immorality can get any worse than it already is - but it will,” 

The Tribulation Force also deploys a wide range of technologies in efforts to coun- 
ter the Antichrist. Inside the cockpit of Carpathia’s Global Community jet, loaded with 
the latest state-of-art technologies, Rayford commands a hidden device that enables 
him to listen to the conversations of Carpathia and his henchmen in the plane’s inte- 
rior. Later, ‘through the miracle of technology’ and the ‘expert maneuvering’ of Chang 
Wong (another mole working at Global Community Headquarters in New Babylon), 
the Tribulation Force secretly records and projects on ‘a big screen TV’ an early morning 
meeting between Carpathia and his ten regional potentates. ‘Everybody in the Global 
Community assumed, because it was a closed-door session, it was also private.” 

The Tribulation Force uses many of the same information technologies as the Global 
Community when disseminating its message of hope and salvation. Buck Williams 
publishes The Truth, an online cyber-magazine, and Rabbi Tsion Ben-Judah communi- 
cates regularly to an audience of over a billion people via untraceable Internet broad- 
casts. For Tsion, religion and technology go hand in hand. ʻI envision thousands of 
technological experts creating a network of resources for believers,’ Ben-Judah ex- 
plains to Rayford, ‘informing them of safe havens, putting them in touch with each 
other. We know we will lose many brothers and sisters, and yet we should offer what 
we can to keep the gospel going forth.” ‘Tsion often expressed to Rayford his satisfac- 
tion with his new computer - a light, thin, very portable laptop that plugged into a 
docking station that gave him all sorts of handy accessories at home. It was the latest, 
fastest, most powerful machine on the market. Tsion spent every day communicating 
with his international flock,’ 

These are but several of many ways by which the technologically savvy Tribulation 
Force subverts the diabolical power of the Antichrist, protecting believers and ‘har- 
vesting’ new souls for Christ. Indeed, heroic Christians not only use technology, they 
also ‘use it better and use it smarter. Inside the Antichrist’s empire, the best techno- 
logical minds are actually Christians, hiding their identities to help the cause.” But 
there are dangers, as well as advantages, to using technology in this manner. ‘The abil- 
ity of believers to act depends on the Antichrist first providing them with the neces- 
sary data ... Believers are not strong enough to confront Carpathia directly, but move 
within his space, purloin his data to interrupt his schemes.”* 

Nevertheless, for both LaHaye and Jenkins and the tribulation saints in Left Behind, 
the power of technology - even its enchanting or fascinating aspects — is bivalent. It is, 
at once, demonic and an instrument of redemption. This may surprise those who 
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today view Christianity and technology as perpetually at odds. From debates about the 
ethics of stem cell research to divergent understandings of the nature of creation, 
contemporary culture is replete with numerous instances of conflict between religion 
and technology. Yet, over the longer course of history, this is far from the case. Although 
distinguishing Left Behind from earlier rapture fiction, the series’ Christian affirmation 
of technology is hardly unique. Indeed, as David Noble has shown, for centuries 
Northwestern approaches to technology have been guided by an ‘enduring, other- 
worldly quest for transcendence and salvation.” 

Human immanence within nature - this is not our true destiny, declares the Bible! 
Technologies that have long dominated Northwestern society share the Bible’s vision 
on this matter. What Noble calls ‘the religion of technology’ informs us that neither 
people nor things begin in complex systems of living energetic matter. They begin 
with the Word. In the beginning, we are told, was the Word. And, in the end, there is 
the Word as well - alpha and the Omega Code, St John’s Gospel and Revelation. At the end 
of the Left Behind books, the last technology standing is the Word. Everything else is 
burnt to a crisp, vaporized by the Wrath of the Lamb, impaled by judgment spewing 
forth from the Word. The landscape is littered with the ‘splayed and filleted bodies of 
men and women,’ as Jesus descended from the heavens ‘shining, powerful and victori- 
ous ... And the sword from his mouth, the powerful Word of God itself, continued to 
slice through the air, reaping the wrath of God’s final judgment. 4° 

Although LaHaye and Jenkins articulate technology’s demonic as well as transcen- 
dent side, the evangelical triumph of technology over all things material in the novels 
is ultimately, absolutely, backed up by the apocalyptic technology of the Word. Like 
other forms of contemporary evangelism, this may lead the Left Behind books to err 
in the direction of deifying technology. As Glenn Shuck points out, the books come 
‘perilously close to worshipping the Beast they seek to resist ... Too often ... the au- 
thors suggest that the solution lies in who controls technology, ignoring the inherent 
qualities of technological tools ... Although the Tribulation Force believes they are 
fighting Antichrist using his tools, ... they are tragically unaware that they are inside 
the Beast, co-participants in his infernal system. This tragic lack of awareness,’ is said to 
represent ‘the central tension of the Left Behind novels,’ ® 

This lack of tragic awareness concerning the limitations of technology is particu- 
larly evident in the following excerpt from Glorious Appearing, the last of the Left Behind 
books. The excerpt alludes to the Book of Genesis and to the putative transcendence of 
the Word over embodied human material and spiritual participation in living ener- 
getic nature. In closing this essay, I will reflect upon the sociological meaning of this 
excerpt and the biblical passages to which it refers. The text depicts a confrontation 
between Jesus, the Warrior King, and Satan, when after seven years of tribulation Jesus 
returns to earth and lays waste to the Antichrist’s army, striking down his enemies 
with the mighty sword of God’s Word. 

The punishing military technology of God’s Word leads Satan to change shapes. At 
first he assumes the form of a lion. Later he transforms into a ‘titanic, hissing serpent.’ 
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The monstrous serpent coils around the arms and legs of St Michael the Archangel, ‘its 
tongue darting between shows of its elongated fangs.’ St Michael and the angel Gabriel 
are present at the Battle of Armageddon to assist the Warrior King as He vanquishes 
the devil. The voice of Gabriel rings out, ‘Lucifer, dragon, serpent, devil, Satan, you 
will now face the One you have opposed since time immemorial.’ Jesus then orders 
Satan to kneel at His feet: 


‘Ihave fought against you from shortly after your creation,’ Jesus said. 

‘My creation! I was no more created than you! And who are you to have anything 
against me?” 

‘You shall be silent.’ 

The angel of light appeared ... Jesus continued, ‘For all your lies about having evolved, 
you are a created being.’ 

The creature violently shook its head. 

‘Only God has the power to create, and you were Our creation. You were in Eden, the 
garden of God, before it was a paradise for Adam and Eve. You were there as an exalted 
servant when Eden was a beautiful rock garden. You were the seal of perfection, full of 
wisdom and perfect in beauty ... But you defiled your sanctuaries by the multitude of 
your iniquities ... You deceived Eve into sinning. During the next millennia you attempt- 
ed to pollute the bloodline of Adam .., I lay at your feet all the suffering of mankind. The 
earth was created as a utopia, and yet you brought it into sin, which resulted in poverty, 
disease, more than fifteen thousand wars, and the senseless killing of millions.’** 


In the Beginning 


The treacherous figure of the serpent in the opening pages of Genesis and the closing 
pages of Left Behind — the ‘exalted servant’ of the Word, who sins by imagining itself as 
evolving alongside the Word in history - represented something else entirely to the 
neighbouring peoples of Mesopotamia, against whom the monotheistic peoples of the 
Word distinguished themselves. For the other so-called pagan peoples of Mesopotamia, 
human existence came into being as a gift of nature and the serpent was a symbol of 
the divine gift-giver, the Great Mother. Nature - the cosmic serpent that gave birth to 
the world - was revered as the source of all life, the womb of life, the web of energetic 
materiality from which humans came and to which we returned. All of creation, in- 
cluding human animal creation, was believed to owe its life to this sacred serpent, the 
matrix of life in which all humans, animals, rocks, minerals, and vegetables partici- 
pated. ‘The snake was first of all a symbol of eternal life (like the moon), since each 
time it shed its skin it seemed reborn. It represented cosmic continuity within natural 
change - spiritual continuity within the changes of material life.’*’ 

This, of course, is not how the Bible and the Left Behind novels imagine the story. In 
these books the story is told in reverse. The Bible recognizes no Great Mother of life, 
no sacred serpent from which we come and to which we return. For the Bible the 
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serpent is pictured as, at once, evil and envious of the Word. The Bible also tells us that 
the serpent sins by rebelling against the dictates of the Word, seducing a woman, Eve, 
to do likewise. According to the Bible, ‘In the beginning was the Word: the Word was 
with God and the Word was God. He was with God in the beginning. Through him all 
things came into being, not one thing came into being except through him.’** This is 
what distinguishes the people of the Bible from the animists they had once been and 
from their neighbours. The Bible denies the sacredness of living energetic matter and 
serpentine ways of the flesh. 

The people of the Bible, people of the Word, rely on orderly transcendental tech- 
nologies of the Word in their battle against the chaotic forces of Evil. They make use of 
everything in sight to glorify the Word’s triumph over time and the mortal body. The 
people of the Word no longer believe that life comes into being as a maternal gift of 
nature, for better or worse. For them life comes only from the Word. In the beginning, 
they say, God created heaven and earth by speaking. Before God spoke, ‘the earth was 
a formless void’ and there ‘was darkness over the deep.’ Then from God’s mouth came 
the Word. ‘God said, “Let there be light,” and there was light ... God said, “Let there 
be a vault through the middle of the waters to divide the waters in two.” And so it was.’ 
Then God spoke again and dry earth came into being, then seed-bearing plants, the 
lights in the sky, and every kind of living creature, whether in water, air, or on Earth. 

Then ‘God said, “Let us make man in our own image and likeness, and let them be 
masters of the fish of the sea, the birds of heaven, the cattle, all the wild animals and 
all the creatures that creep along the ground.” The serpent creeps along the ground. 
God made man master of the serpent, and gave him dominion over the rest of cre- 
ation as well. And to facilitate man’s mastery, God gave man the power of naming, the 
power of using words, ‘and whatever the man called each living creature, that would 
be its name.” ‘Next would come ... famine and death by plagues until a quarter of 
the population of the earth that remained after the Rapture was wiped out.’ Rayford’s 
‘universal cell phone vibrated in his pocket ... Thank God for Technology, he thought.’*° 

None of this is exactly true. Despite strong biblical words about these matters, we 
humans are never really at a word’s distance from nature, naming nature from above. 
We are, instead, situated within the relational fluxes of living matter, an immanent 
aspect of nature’s own energetic history. Traces of this awareness, long suppressed by 
those who adhere to the literalness of the Bible, are revealed in the etymology of key 
words used in the Bible itself. In Genesis, the term used to depict the ‘formless void’ 
that is brought into order by God’s Word finds its roots in the ancient Hebrew phrase, 
tohu-wa-boho. This, in turn, is related to the word tehom, a term associated with the an- 
cient Mesopotamian serpent goddess Tiamut. The name given by Adam to the ‘first 
woman,’ Eve also carries resonances of the ancient serpent goddess. The Hebrew word 
for Eve is Hawwah. It means ‘mother of all the living.” 

To follow this serpentine path of words - the meaning of which has become dis- 
torted in the history of literal interpretations of the Bible - is not to preach the gospel 
of secular humanism, so virulently opposed by Tim LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins. It is, 
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instead, to reconnect with a more holistic and material spiritual vision where ‘gods 
were not shut off from the human race in a separate ontological sphere’ and where 
‘divinity was not essentially different from humanity.’ It is to be attentive to the im- 
manence of sacred revelations in the flesh, not simply to those that come from outside 
natural history in the shape of words alone. It is to recognize that we are participants 
in nature’s sacred evolution, even as we productively carve out a time and place for 
ourselves within nature by means of technology, including technologies of the word. 

Technology is a tragic, if absolutely necessary, aspect of our human condition. The 
tragedy of technology is that it temporarily differentiates its users from the rest of na- 
ture. It punctuates our relationship to nature, making the remainder of living ener- 
getic matter appear as nothing but a context or environment for who were are and 
what we do. Language, the technology of words, plays a part. From the technological 
perspective of words, nature becomes a referent, something outside us, a thing to- 
wards which our language points or directs attention. To declare ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is to tragically misunderstand the living energetic matter of which we are a 
part. It is to recognize energetic matters, but only from the perspective of information, 
only from the perspective of technologically coded variety, only from the perspective 
of the parasite. This is the fundamentalist tragedy of onto-theology. It appears (in his- 
tory) to separate us technologically from the world of which we are materially a part. 
This is alienation, a not-so-original sin. From the perspective of living energetic matter 
- our serpentine mother, matrix, and host - things are infinitely more complex, and 
more real. That is, things are more real than that which is given to us by technology. 
Things are more real than the word. The world is more real than the word, and more 
fleshy, sensuous, and varied. 

This means that technology, no matter how artificial, no matter how tragic, is never 
really outside of nature. No parasite is. No parasite exists independent of its host. No 
technology exists independent of the energetic matter on which it depends.*? This is 
true as well for the Left Behind books. As technologies of the Word, they are dependent 
- as is the Bible, the ‘God-given’ text that inspires their authors - on a complex and 
fleshy historical dance of energetic materiality. In the unfolding of this dance, the 
Word may play a leading role, but it never comes first, nor does it have the final say. 
The Word may periodically banish the serpent, but the serpent returns to devour the 
Word; or, better yet, the serpent returns to make the Word laugh. Then, the serpent 
eats its own tale and the tragic story begins again, if in a slightly different register. Both 
the Bible and the Left Behind books are inspirational technologies of the Word. As such, 
each bears the scriptural scars of all linguistic technologies -— of all ritual, social, and 
religious visions of transcendence. This is to acknowledge the complexities of wisdom 
lodged in the flesh, rather than to honour fundamentalist dreams of rising above the 
body and paying homage to the Word alone. 

To refuse this acknowledgment is perilous. In LaHaye and Jenkins’s apocalyptic 
tale, flesh and blood make a glorious appearance at the End of Time. Here we find 
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bodies cowering in fear; bodies assaulted by the Wrath of the Lamb; bodies ripped 
open, made to suffer and bleed; lustful bodies with sinful desires in need of religious 
sexual repression; spiritually abandoned bodies left behind by the skyward flight of 
the Word. Left Behind conjures an envy-driven phantasm of the Word’s revenge against 
the flesh as wave after wave of righteous violence fuels the series’s tale of final judg- 
ment. Pushed aside are whole other planes of sacred technological imaginings of the 
body - imaginings that are at once immanent and intimate, charming and joyful, 
Christian and otherwise. 

The transcendent technological writings of LaHaye and Jenkins ask us to see the 
world with prophetic eyes cast upward toward heaven, and to read the world’s his- 
tory as signs of End Times to come. By contrast, I conclude with sacred words of a 
different sort - a meditation on apocalyptic dangers prepared by members of the 
Iroquois Nation and presented to a UN Conference on Indigenous Peoples. This medi- 
tation approaches questions of technology with animated spirituality and reverence 
for living energetic matter. Entitled A Basic Call to Consciousness, the document warns 
about what is really being left behind as believers in Christian prophecy prepare for 
the Rapture. 


In the beginning we were told that human beings who walk about on the Earth have 
been provided with all the things necessary for life. We were instructed to carry a love 
for one another and to show a great respect for all beings of this Earth. We were shown 
that our life exists with the tree life, that our well-being depends on the well-being of the 
Vegetable Life, that we are close relatives of the four-legged beings. 

The original instructions direct that we who walk about on Earth are to express a 
great respect, an affection and gratitude toward all the spirits, which create and support 
Life ... When people cease to respect and express gratitude for these many things, then 
all of life will be destroyed, and human life on this planet will come to an end... The 
Indo-European people who have colonized our lands have shown very little respect for 
the things that create and support Life. We believe that these people ceased their respect 
for the world a long time ago ... The way of life known as Western Civilization is on a 
death path on which its own culture has no viable answers ... 

The majority of the world does not find its roots in Western culture or tradition. 
The majority of the world finds its roots in the Natural World, and the traditions of the 
Natural World, which must prevail ... The majority of our peoples still live in accordance 
with the traditions which find their roots in Mother Earth ... We must all consciously 
and continuously challenge every model, every program, and every process that the 
West tries to force on us ... The people who are living on this planet need to break with 
the narrow concept of human liberation, and begin to see liberation as something that 
needs to be extended to the Natural World. What is needed is the liberation of all things 
that support Life - the air, the waters, the trees — all things that support the sacred web 
of Life.” 
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26 The Aura of the Digital 


MICHAEL BETANCOURT 


Figure 26.1. Michael Betancourt. Spook: The Ghost of Slavery Past, 2003. 


By dividing the interpretation of an art work into several distinct ‘levels,’ it becomes 
possible to recognize a fundamental distinction between digital and non-digital art 
works, as well as realize that the underlying ideology is based upon the illusion of infi- 
nite resources; as such, it replicates the underlying ideology of capitalism itself - that 
there is an infinite amount of wealth that can be extracted from a finite resource. It 
is an illusion that emerges in fantasies that digital technology ends scarcity by aspiring 
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to the condition of information. The digital presents the illusion of a self-productive 
domain, infinite, capable of creating value without expenditure, unlike the reality of 
limited resources, time, expense, and so on that otherwise govern all forms of value 
and production. 

Digital forms also exhibit what could be called the ‘aura of information’ - the sepa- 
ration of the meaning present in a work from the physical representation of that work. 
As digital works with the ‘aura of information’ imply a transformation of objects to 
information, understanding the specific structure of digital art makes the form of the 
‘digital aura’ much more explicit. This clarity allows a consideration of the differences 
between the scarcity of material production in physical real-world fabrication versus 
the scarcity of capital in digital reproduction: the necessity for control over intellectual 
property in the virtuality of digital reproduction. Because capital is a finite resource 
itself subject to scarcity, yet also caught in the capitalist paradox of escalating value - in 
the dual forms of interest and profit on capital expenditures - there is the constant 
demand to create more commodity value in order to extract more wealth from society 
in order to maintain the equilibrium of the system. 

Understanding this ‘aura of information’ requires an acknowledgment about the 
nature of the digital object: it is composed from both the physical media that transmit, 
store, and present the digital work to an audience, and the digital work itself is actually 
composed of both a machine-generated and a human-readable work created by the 
computer from a digital file (itself actually stored in some type of physical media). This 
‘digital object’ is the actual form of the digital work - a series of binary signals recorded 
by a machine and requiring a machine to render this unseen ‘code’ readable by hu- 
mans. The ‘digital object’ becomes the human readable forms of image, movie, text, 
sound, and so on only through the conventionalized actions of a machine that inter- 
prets the binary signals of the digital object and following the interpretative paradigm 
built-in to that machine renders this binary code into human readable and superfi- 
cially distinct forms. All digital objects have this singular underlying form — binary 
code — a fact that makes the digital object fundamentally different from any type of 
physical object precisely because it lacks the unique characteristic of form that defines 
the differences between paintings, drawings, books, sounds, or any other physical ob- 
ject or phenomenon. Unlike physical objects, digital objects are all basically the same, 
whatever their apparent form, once they are interpreted by a machine. 


I. Physicality and Knowledge 


Walter Benjamin’s essay ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’ initi- 
ates the critical discussion of the idea that artworks have ‘aura,’ and proposes that this 
‘aura’ is destroyed by the process of mechanical reproduction. His notion of ‘aura’ 
quickly expands to include more than just art — anything that is reproducible is folded 
into this conception. While this description of Benjamin’s article is highly reductive, 
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it captures his essential thesis that inherently suggests a historical loss brought about 
by technological change. Following Benjamin’s argument, it is logical to suppose that 
art would be without ‘aura’ once mechanical reproduction gives way to digital repro- 
duction. As economist Hans Abbing has noted: 


Walter Benjamin predicted that the technical reproduction of art would lead to a break- 
ing of art’s spell (‘Entzauberung’). Art became less obscure, more accessible and thus less 
magical because of technical reproduction ... Benjamin’s prediction is not difficult to 
grasp. Technical (re)production enables a massive production of artworks at low prices. It 
would be very strange indeed if this didn’t reduce the exclusive and glamorous allure of 
art products ... But thus far, this hasn’t happened; [the composer] Bach and his oeuvre 
maintain their aura. In general, if one observes the high, if not augmented status and 
worship of art since Benjamin’s essay first appeared, his prediction was either wrong or it 
is going to take longer before his predictions are borne out." 


Abbing’s observations about Benjamin’s thesis that technological reproduction and 
mass availability result in diminished ‘aura’ suggest that instead of diminishing the 
‘aura’ of art, reproduction helps to extend the aura of the works reproduced instead of 
destroying that aura. This inverted interpretation of ‘aura’ produced by the readily ac- 
cessible and available art work shifts the emphasis in Benjamin’s article from the tradi- 
tional ‘cult’ value of art objects to what he terms their commercial ‘exchange’ value. 
This emphasis on what Benjamin supposes to be the traditional role of art works in 
religious practices appears in his concept of aura as the physicality of the art object, 
what he refers to as ‘authenticity’: ‘The authenticity of a thing is the essence of all that 
is transmissible from its beginning, ranging from its substantive duration to its testi- 
mony to the history it has experienced.” 

As Abbing’s proposition implies, Benjamin’s idea of ‘authenticity’ only becomes a 
meaningful value once there are reproductions of an art work, similar in appearance, 
but not identical to their source. Thus, the more widely promoted an art work through 
reproduction, the more possible it is to suppose that its ‘aura’ would increase as well. 
What Abbing suggests is that ‘aura’ is not as Benjamin proposed it, but is instead a 
function of the reproductive process itself. This shift in conception of Benjamin’s 
‘aura’ suggests that art objects have a dual character. Their ‘aura’ is both the physical 
traces of the particular history that an object has experienced and the relationship of 
that object to the tradition that produced it. These are two distinct values: one resides 
in the physical object, the other lies in the spectator’s knowledge (and past experi- 
ence) of the object’s relationship to other, similar objects. If the first value is a ‘histori- 
cal testimony,’ the second value can be called a ‘symbolic relationship.’ Even though 
the relationship to tradition is an independent value, separate from the physical proper- 
ties forming the historical testimony, it cannot be reduced to a set of physically present 
characteristics. Separating these two values results in a new conception of ‘aura’ 
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independent of Benjamin’s initial proposition that is specifically applicable to digital 
technology: the idea of ‘aura’ results from the role the work plays for its audience so- 
ciologically (how audience members employ the work in their society). This concep- 
tion, as related to the audience’s access to that art work, makes conflict over ‘intellectual 
property’ an inevitable consequence of the emergence of digital technology. 

Mechanically or manually (re)produced objects always have an implicit limit on 
their availability (thus their accessibility); digital objects do not have a limit of this type 
- in principle, an infinite number of any digital work could be produced without a 
change or loss, or even deviation between any of the works. This distinction between all 
physical objects and digital objects reveals a fundamental similarity between the origi- 
nal art work and its mechanical reproductions; such similarity does not conflate the 
older relationships of copy with original: instead it reveals the basic difference between 
the digital and the physical. Every digital reproduction is identical to every other; digital 
objects are stored as a form of information, rather than limited as physical objects inher- 
ently are; thus the digital state can be understood as a form of instrumental language 
- instructions for executing the ‘retrieval’ that is a specific digital (art) work. 

With physical objects, each object is in fact unique, even when it is an identical 
example of a given type: while two sheets of white paper may be apparently identical 
in every way, each sheet is a unique example, physically discrete, and independent of 
all others. Digital reproductions are all the same, rather than being unique examples 
of a given type (as with sheets of paper), each is an identical execution of uniform, 
constant instructions, a ‘copy.’ Information theory describes works of this kind as ex- 
hibiting zero information-theoretic entropy: because the execution of the instrumen- 
tal data of digital objects (the electronic file stored by a computer) is an entirely 
predictable process, within the framework of a given digital system, no information is 
required to produce a digital work from a digital object (electronic file)? Digital repro- 
duction is therefore fundamentally different from any kind of reproduction previous 
to it, and the digital objects subject to this type of reproduction can be seen to consti- 
tute a new class of object. 

Digital (art) works retain their initial form over time without degradation because 
there is no physical object that is subject to the decay of time. They can be edited, 
compiled, combined, and distributed without any change in any subsequent repro- 
duction; ‘copies’ can then be reproduced further, infinitely, without ever being subject 
to the necessary loss inherent to physical media. One ‘copy’ is not only equivalent in 
content; it is identical to its source. The concept of a digital ‘original’ disappears be- 
cause all versions are all identical ‘originals,’ or are all identical ‘copies.’ 

Contemporary language lacks the terms needed to describe the relationship be- 
tween distinct instances of an identical digital object: ‘copy’ assumes the traditional 
mode of originals and replicas; ‘clone’ introduces a biological analogy that nevertheless 
suggests some anterior original source that (at least) potentially exists as the source. 
Because the data comprising the digital work itself remains constant, digital objects 
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are indistinguishable; the distinction between any two iterations of a singular digital 
work is not an issue of content or form, because the digitized information remains 
constant; it is an issue of location and physical presentation - where a specific version 
is located on (or in) the physical media that carries its imprint and/or displays it in a 
human-readable form. 


II. Physical versus Digital Objects 


The distinction between physical objects and digital objects is absolute. These dis- 
tinctions are related to a duality between symbolic meaning and physicality that be- 
gins with the earliest forms of mass reproduction: minting currency. The stamping of 
emblems on coins renders each token valuable by dual means: through its material 
(precious metals) and symbolic identification as authentic (that its value is real) by the 
markings emblazoned on its surfaces (its symbolic content), Authenticity is a conclu- 
sion based upon a second order of interpretation, derived from a decision about the 
symbolic content of an object. The digital object, lacking a physical component, exists 
as symbolic content that becomes a physically accessible form only when presented 
through a technological intermediary (for example, a video or computer monitor) or 
transformed into a physical object (such as a paper print-out). 

The separate valences of material and symbol can be understood as existing at 
different levels of interpretation: the physical provides the first level, with all the con- 
clusions about the object’s age and so on forming a first order; the symbolic content, 
including its connection to traditions, similarity or difference with other objects, and 
the interpreter’s relationship to the particular object, for example, all form a second 
order of interpretation. While the second, symbolic order does require the first order 
(some type of physical presence) for its presentation, the interpreted content exists as 
an excess to the first order. It is information provided and created by the interpreter 
using previous experience with interpreting the form and character of the first order 
that produces the second order. 

The dualism of ‘aura’ in physical objects appears as a function of both the material 
object and its symbolic content. That the dualism of ‘aura’ is connected to the inven- 
tion of exchange value (currency) is not accidental. Exchange value depends on human 
agency in social and political ways to achieve its meaning and maintain its value. It is 
precisely in the establishment of value through recourse to a particular scheme of 
many different objects governed by human agency that ‘value’ emerges at all. Aware- 
ness of the symbolic relationship between one object and another is an interpreted 
result of human agency, and does not inhere in the object itself. Aura for digital works 
retains this dualism while shedding the literal constraint of specific physicality. The 
encounter with a digital object remains a material engagement, but one where the 
material is separate from the digital work, serving as a presentation of the work - that 
is, what is seen and heard watching a video clip on a computer. 
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The separation of the specific presentation of a digital work from our conception of 
that work literally inscribes the Modernist desire to isolate the art work from the con- 
text that produces it into our consciousness and interpretation of the digital work: 
instead of requiring the sanitized, clean white gallery space to eliminate external con- 
text from the interpretations of art, with digital works this eliding of the specifics of 
location, presentation, and context happens in the mind of the spectator. This effect 
derives from the ‘aura of information’ that digital works aspire towards. 

Because the material aspects of digital works are ephemeral, lasting no longer than 
the phenomenological encounter with the presentation of the digital object (typically 
on a screen of some type), the ‘aura of information’ suggests that the digital itself tran- 
scends physical form. This illusion defines the ‘aura of information.’ Because digital 
works emerge from a second-order interpretation they belong to the same category of 
objects as music encoded for playback by a machine, as with the player-piano scroll. 
Digital objects are not readily human-readable, and only become sensible as works 
when processed by a machine. Like the music encoded on the player-piano scroll, the 
digital object is separate from its physical embodiment, often produced in ways and 
with technologies (like language) that are independent of digital forms, but are readily 
reproducible without loss and totally dependent on the specific technologies of their 
performance or presentation (as with digital works). 

As digital objects do not degrade with time; they will not disappear over time. The 
limit for a digital work is not based on its physical demise, but rather on its availability 
within contemporary technology. Older digital works are only ‘lost’ because the tech- 
nological support for accessing them vanishes: the digital work, theoretically, endures 
and can be retrieved at some future time. Digital reproduction then becomes not 
only an inherent characteristic of digital objects, it is also their means to effective im- 
mortality. The digital reproduction of files from older technology to new technology 
enables the continuation (perpetual maintenance) of digital works regardless of what 
technology they may have begun within; early computer programs, such as 8-bit ar- 
cade games that originally existed as ROM chips in, for example, the Atari 2600 Home 
Entertainment System game cartridges are still accessible because contemporary 
technology is able to emulate the discarded, obsolete systems, thus enabling these oth- 
erwise inaccessible digital works to be read with equipment vastly more powerful and 
otherwise incompatible with the older digital files. In the case of the Atari 2600 com- 
puter game system there is a large, although limited, number of functional Atari 
Home Entertainment Systems, and when the last system irreparably breaks down, 
access to the original versions of the files on those ROM cartridges by their original 
hardware systems will be lost. Such a loss constitutes the historical testimony of this 
technology and the digital works accessible to it. However, the historical testimony 
these systems have is completely separate from the files contained by these ROMs, 
and the survival of the data on them is of a different nature than the survival of the 
original, physical system itself. (This reading is a result of newer systems emulating 
earlier digital systems’ functioning.) 
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The ability to separate the digital file from the hardware dramatizes the aura of 
digital objects: the digital work as immortal, transient, adaptable to any new presenta- 
tion technology that comes along. It also connects the aura of digital objects to the 
aura of information since information is a function of interpretation and so can theo- 
retically be transferred from one representational system to another, as when ancient, 
‘dead’ languages such as ancient Greek or Egyptian hieroglyphs are translated into 
contemporary ones such as English. Theoretically, the content of the earlier language 
remains constant; with digital objects this theoretical aspect of human language and 
meaning becomes actual fact because of the distinction between the machine lan- 
guage of binary code that is prescriptive and human language that is descriptive and 
denotative. Because the binary machine language is a set of commands, the transfer 
and conservation of information held within that language is not subject to the semi- 
otic ‘drift’ of meaning that affects all human language. Thus the contents of even 
‘dead’ digital systems can be recovered, assuring the immortality of any digital object. 

Yet the immortality of digital files also leads to an accumulation of works whose 
management and accessibility inevitably will begin to become an issue in itself, be- 
yond simply the question of being able to access antiquated files constructed and used 
with hardware that is obsolete and irreplaceable. 

Once the immortality of digital works is understood to mean these works will ac- 
cumulate and be immanently present indefinitely into the future, a Malthusian prob- 
lem emerges. As more and more materials accumulate in digital form they will become 
increasingly difficult to organize, access, and use. The ‘aura of information’ implies that 
this continual databasing of information is a positive value in itself, separating infor- 
mation from the ability to use it or determine its value. The ‘aura of information’ gains 
its apparent value from pre-digital societies where access to and possession of informa- 
tion was a positive value because the volume of information even potentially available 
was limited both physically to specific objects, and by the ability to reproduce that 
information. In such a society, stockpiled information has value in itself because the 
amount of information remains limited. For digital technologies, the creation, storage, 
and distribution of information are not limited in the ways they are for traditional so- 
cieties. Because digital information aspires to immortality, is infinitely reproducible, 
and claims the ‘aura of information,’ the accumulation and management problematics 
of digital files necessarily emerges as an inevitable outcome of the development of 
digital technology. 


III. Historical Testimony 


All mechanical reproductions are objects in themselves; as such, they carry their own 
historical testimony, and are subject to the effects of time and decay as are any other 
objects. This is true for the mechanical reproduction at all levels of its existence; even 
the photographic negative is subject to decay and loss, just as the metal plate used in 
printing gradually wears away as it is used to make reproductions. The mechanical 
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reproduction can therefore be regarded as having the same potential to authenticity 
(via historical testimony) as any other physical work of art. 

In contrast to the mechanical reproduction, the digital reproduction is a multiva- 
lent object. The physical representation of a digital object, as on a computer screen for 
example, does not subject that file to the wearing away that physical objects suffer; nor 
does the copying, sending, or storage of these digital objects necessarily damage them. 
The digital transfer of files produces perfect, identical copies that are not subject to the 
historical testimony of physical objects. In effect, the digital object - the information 
contained in/as the digital file — is independent of historical testimony. However, the 
medium that stores the digital file is subject to historical testimony. This container is 
distinct from its contents and should be understood as separate from them. 

The types of historical testimony that do impact digital files can thus be divided 
into three types: (1) those that impact the container, whether it is the disk, CD-ROM, 
or other storage medium, (2) those that effect the digital file in itself as distinct from 
the storage medium, and (3) the accessibility of the file using contemporary technol- 
ogy (the issue of obsolescent software, hardware, and the files produced with that 
older technology). A broken CD may render the data it contains inaccessible, but it 
does not actually destroy the data. A damaged or corrupted computer file results from 
errors being made by the system storing and displaying the file, and is not an example 
of historical testimony, but is more akin to misprints and errors made with the ma- 
chinery of mechanical reproduction. 

The accessibility of a digital object produced with obsolescent technology leaves no 
trace on the digital object itself; it is the ability to read that file’s content that becomes 
attenuated with time, not the file itself. Its contents remain constant even when we 
can no longer access those contents. This situation is akin to our ability to read ancient, 
‘dead’ human languages written in hieroglyphics or cuneiform: the contents of the 
text are independent of their storage medium or the format (language) in which they 
are written. 

These failures do not constitute a historical testimony for digital objects; instead, 
they demonstrate the digital work’s nature as second-order interpretations presented 
for viewing. This explains their lack of physical presence and the uncomfortable rela- 
tionship between the digital ‘template’ or original, digital file and the physical versions 
produced from it as print-outs, displays on monitors, and so on. The conflict surround- 
ing intellectual property rights is most concerned with access to the art ‘object’ itself, 
since in the digital realm the potential to reproduce and distribute does not necessarily 
include the right to read (access) the work - this is why every digital rights management 
(DRM) proposal limits and controls access to the (digital) art work: the right to read.‘ 


IV. The Independence of Digital Presentation 


First-order interpretations of historical art works such as the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel proceed based on the fact that it remains the Sistine Chapel in all circumstances; 
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however, this assumption reveals its attenuated character with mechanical repro- 
duction, and announces itself clearly with digital works (if it is not rendered com- 
pletely invalid by the myriad variability between different displays of the same work 
through the variability of projectors, monitors, different user parameters on various 
computers, etc.) to such an extent that it becomes less appropriate to think about digi- 
tal works in terms of the specifics of a particular display than it is to think about them in- 
dependent of the particular display where they may appear. 

Consider the issue of colour, for example. Different computer monitors display co- 
lour differently, depending on the age of the monitor, how long it has been in use, the 
particular construction of the pixels in its screen, the specific settings it has at the mo- 
ment of display, and so on. Stores selling monitors will set up displays showing their 
available models because these differences impact the appearance of digital works dis- 
played on them. The question of colour becomes even more variable when consider- 
ation of presentation expands beyond desktop monitors to include other kinds of 
display such as projection, TV broadcast, or even video on cell phones. Each expansion 
of potential display increases the variation in how a digital file appears, rendering the 
question of which version is the authentic version problematic since the file being 
displayed can remain constant. 

The aura of information demands that spectators ignore the presentation (video 
monitor, projector, print-out, etc.) in considering the ‘context’ of the work - conclu- 
sions related to what would be first-order interpretations for non-digital works: for 
example, where the painting is from, how it is lit, how old it is — all these questions 
generally vanish when confronting a digital projection. Age and materials, for exam- 
ple, do not devolve from the physical materials of a digital work’s presentation but 
from considerations relating to its symbolic content. To the extent that a digital work 
has a historical testimony, it is a result of historicizing the style and form of the work 
(second-order interpretations). That a digital work is shown on a flat screen in presen- 
tation, a cathode ray tube in another, and as a projection on another occasion does not 
affect our considerations of that digital work. While the presentations may change, the 
digital work is considered to remain the same whatever means are used in its presenta- 
tion. This dismissal of the variability of digital works’ presentations suggests that the 
digital work exists and is understood as being independent of its various presenta- 
tions. The same dismissal of the physically stored digital file mirrors the dismissals of 
the specifics of presentations; both are effects of the aura of information creating the 
belief that digital objects are divorced from physicality. 

The independence of digital works from their physical presentation is connected to 
the contingency of both the right to read a digital file and technological basis of digital 
(re)production. Where both manual and mechanical reproduction always preserve the 
physical character of the object, leaving it subject to its particular historical testimony; 
digital works do not. Any type of printed matter retains its form unless physically as- 
saulted - burying a book in peat moss may result in the book decomposing, with the 
resultant loss of the book as such; a digital work cannot be thus assaulted, but neither 
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can it be accessed away from a technological support. Digital files only appear through 
the variation the above consideration of the issue of colour implies. 

Recognizing the lack of historical testimony of digital works creates a framework of 
shifting digital objects away from the particular, physical, object-oriented attributes of 
their presentation towards being a non-object-oriented art. The uniqueness of digital 
works cannot thus be a result of there being ‘only one,’ nor can the uniqueness of digi- 
tal objects be a result of a solitary (individual) character because all ‘copies’ are identi- 
cal in every way. In effect, for digital works (as with mechanically (reproduced works 
before them), there is no first-order object, in the way; there is a Sistine Chapel. 

The impact of the digital work’s particular form of ‘uniqueness’ on intellectual prop- 
erty reveals itself as the issue of access to the work: the right to read, rather than to own 
a copy. Possession and access are separated from one another. With first-order objects, 
such as the Sistine Chapel, possession also confers the right of access: having possession 
guarantees access to the work; with digital works, possession becomes attenuated — it is 
possible to ‘own’ files on a computer, but not have the ability to access those files’ con- 
tents. The model that intellectual property thus adopts is much closer to the idea of a 
bank where only authorized persons may do business and everyone else is turned away 
unless they, too, invest their money in the bank. In all cases, what the customers have 
access to, what actions they are allowed, and most significantly how much it costs to 
perform those acts is determined by the bank. What these ‘customers’ may do is strictly 
limited by the particulars of their specific investment in the bank. 


V. The Materiality of Digital Works 


Mechanical reproduction is always limited by the physical materials, both in the form 
of the (re)productive technology (printing press, photographic negative, etc.) and the 
materials that form the reproduction itself. This basis imposes duration on the object; 
until the digital work is (re)produced physically, it lies outside this constraint, even 
though the digital file is always physically stored, the digital work that file produces 
remains a separate entity, although nevertheless inherently sourced to this digital file. 
And because the aura of information leads to the interpretative ignorance of the physi- 
cal appearance of the work when it is presented to its audience, falling ‘outside’ means 
that it is not subject to the effects of time degrading it via duration either when repro- 
duced as an object, or in its native, digital form. Thus, the ‘authenticity’ of the digital 
work lies in it being independent of the effects caused by the passage of time, its use 
(digital works do not ‘wear out’ the way physical objects will), or via its replication and 
distribution in a digital form: unlike physical objects, digital works do not exist with 
physical constraint on the works themselves, only on the ability to store (and transmit) 
them, as with the limited ability to store files on a hard drive. 

The absent physical limit means, in principle, that digital works can be regarded as 
immortal - making the lengthening of statutory ownership (copyrights, patents, etc.) 
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a necessary and inevitable corollary to the conflict over intellectual property: the main- 
tenance of the property as such demands that it last as long as the work in question. 
To do otherwise is to acknowledge the contingency of this right to read on the eco- 
nomics of object-based production and consumption that predate the emergence of 
the digital work. 

Implicit in the ‘right to read’ is the ideology of the ‘cutting edge’ that renders digi- 
tal technologies obsolete. With this technological shift from current to antique is a 
constraint on the particular deployments of the technology - what has variously been 
called cut-up/mash-up/remix/collage/montage/database-driven work - based around 
a reassembly of existing materials into ‘novel’ forms. That this aesthetic form has re- 
curred in almost identical approach and form with each new technology (Dziga Vertov 
experimented with wax recordings to make ‘remixes’ in the 1920s} suggests these 
approaches are banal rather than disruptive (except in the economic language cur- 
rently attached to ‘intellectual property’ and copyright). Rather than an ‘exploration’ 
of the new technology, these works suggest a Freudian avoidance of the potential 
shocks this technology implies through repetition. The psychological dangers unheim- 
lich works may pose are avoided in advance through the rubric of obsolescence and the 
repetitions inherent to remixing existing materials. 


VI. Digital Rights Management (DRM) 


The right to limit access (via DRM) is the key aspect to ownership of digital works. 
Control over the right to read digital works finds its basis in the older laws designed to 
control printing and publication: copyright laws that codify assumptions about physi- 
cal objects and the access and ownership of those works. 

Because digital works are (primarily) second-order non-object based artefacts, that 
is, they are works without particular physical form (and therefore not limited by natu- 
ral conditions of scarcity, manufacturing and material), increasing the ability of the 
producer to control their digital ‘property’ even when sold to another person becomes 
an inevitable consequence of the steady shift to digital technology for creating and 
distributing all aspects of culture. 

The transformation of everything that can be digitized into a digital form (the uni- 
versal aspiration to the state of information) follows from the logic of DRM: the con- 
flict over intellectual property is therefore inevitable. Object-based works automatically 
become the consumer’s property, and can be given away, loaned, shared, or resold 
once possession is attained, but for non-object based works the DRM schemas mean 
that digital works lack this possession-based dimension of property. Even after a work 
has been purchased, the banking model for ownership obtains: once possession is at- 
tained, the consumers do not own the work - they only have a contingent right to 
read it; in its hypothetical form, consumers are unable to resell, give, lend, or share any 
of the digital works contained by DRM. The mechanisms that control access to digital 
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works also reproduce the conflict they were meant to resolve in a vicious cycle where 
each new restriction on the right to read intensifies the conflict. In its most basic form, 
this is a conflict over whether non-object-based works are entitled to the same treat- 
ment as object-based works. 


VII. The Digital Aura 


The ‘aura’ of a work of art can be regarded as the tertiary interpretative effect resulting 
from a third interpretative act that uses past experience to create an awareness of that 
object exceeding both its physical form and its relationship to tradition. This difference 
allows the existence of ‘aura’ (contra Benjamin) in mechanically reproduced works, via 
mechanical reproduction - and thus, also allows ‘aura’ in digital (art) works. Awareness 
of this kind becomes possible through reproduction even though it exists to lesser de- 
grees in traditional societies where awareness of the art works are ‘reproduced’ as lin- 
guistic artefacts rather than visual ones, This awareness is imbued with special values (as 
Benjamin has observed). The earlier works can be understood as being subjects of verbal 
(non-visual) reproduction and the awareness this produces generates ‘aura’ that is con- 
sistent with that generated by digital / mechanical reproduction. 

Thus reproduction - mechanical or digital — is the source and vehicle for a work’s 
‘aura.’ A spectator’s encounter with a ‘famous’ work as an object is distinctly different 
than their encounter with an unknown work because it is the wide dissemination of 
that work through reproduction that creates the particular experience: cultural tour- 
ism is based on this idea of encounters with originals whose aura is a function of their 
being widely reproduced. The more fully a work is disseminated, the greater its ‘aura.’ 
Andy Warhol’s persona and his construction of superstars who are ‘famous for being 
famous” demonstrate the transient, contingent nature of this conception of ‘aura,’ its 
socially constructed nature, and its reliance upon reproduction for existence. 

The semiotic/instrumental immortality enshrined as the aura of the digital reifies 
an ideology where the work of ‘genius’ (literally) ‘lives forever’ within the simultane- 
ous frameworks of DRM and digital reproduction. The ownership of ideas is coupled 
with the specific material form those ideas take within digital technology. This semi- 
otic immortality becomes instrumental immortality in the realm of digital code exe- 
cuted autonomously by machines: this is the ‘aura of the digital.’ 

The aura of the digital signals the digital as the site of a specific reification dramatiz- 
ing an underlying conflict between production and consumption within capitalism 
itself - that is, between the accumulation of capital and its expenditure. By enabling 
the fantasy of accumulation without consumption, digital technology becomes an 
ideological force reifying the conflict between the limits imposed on the value of capi- 
tal via expenditure and inflation, and the demand implicit in the capitalist ideology 
of escalating value. The reciprocity between production and consumption is neces- 
sary for the accumulation of wealth (capital) to be anything other than an economic 
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pathology. The lacuna that accumulated wealth presents is one where inflation ap- 
pears as the necessary corrective — devaluing the accumulated capital in order to main- 
tain the circulation necessary to maintain the dialectic of production and consumption: 
when capital collects, its value must diminish. The aura of the digital upsets this dialec- 
tic by reifying only one side of the construction - the illusion of production of capital 
without its necessary consumption. The aura of the digital is thus a symptom of the 
structure of a pathological capitalist ideology becoming realized as a fantasy of digital 
technology without regard for the illusory nature of this transfer or the reality of the 
expenditures required in the creation of the digital itself. 

Digital technology, its development, deployment, production, and access all de- 
mand a large expenditure of capital both to create and to maintain. The aura of the 
digital separates the results from its technological foundation - the illusion of value 
created without expenditure: a pathological form of capitalist ideology that demands 
the implementation of controls over digital technology (DRM) as it aspires towards the 
state of information and assumes the ‘aura of information’ is coincident with the aura 
of the digital. Even though the origins of the ‘aura of information’ reside in the techni- 
cal parameters of the digital, its role in the capitalist ideology-fantasy of wealth accu- 
mulation renders its conception of the digital as not only fundamentally flawed but 
also as a formulation that supports the disenfranchisement of human agency discussed 
in my previous essay ‘Labor/Commodity/ Automation’ as the logical development of 
an earlier ideology of autonomous achievement that served to justify the social order 
of the nineteenth century.’ By naturalizing the concentration of capital, the aura of in- 
formation transforms digital technology into a magical resource that can be used with- 
out consumption or diminishment. 

The initial effect of this magical resource appeared as the ‘dot-com bubble’ at the 
end of the twentieth century when the Internet first emerged as a popular, commer- 
cially exploitable medium. The collapse of this period was inevitable since its economy 
depended upon the exploitation of the production without consumption fantasy. The 
shift in emphasis towards various forms of DRM began even before these controls were 
implemented by technology itself in the form of technology patents, copyright-based 
registrations, and ‘subscriptions’ to software. This initial phase seamlessly moved into 
the technological DRM. It affirms those connections between the aura of the digital 
and the aura of information needed to justify capitalist imposition of controls (DRM) 
over intellectual property. Otherwise, the aura of the digital threatens the status quo 
because the illusion of profit without expenditure suggests the possibility that the 
digital could realize a situation where capitalism itself ceases to exist. 

Thus the aura of the digital is Janus-like, suggesting a magical production without 
consumption, reifying this fundamental capitalist ideology at the same time as it im- 
plies an elision of capitalism itself. However, all these suggestions proceed from a false 
consciousness based on a refusal to acknowledge the real expenditures required in 
the creation, production, maintenance, and access to the digital technologies and the 
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materials made available through those technologies that make these ideological fan- 
tasies possible. In this regard, the ‘aura of the digital’ can be identified with a patho- 
logical myopia: it is implicit in the anti-capitalist fantasy of an ‘end of scarcity’ 
abolishing capitalism, and for the capitalist ideology reified within the illusion of pro- 
duction without consumption. Each belief is therefore a false consciousness: a prod- 
uct of each denying the actual physicality, and therefore the expenditures and costs, 
of digital technology. 
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27 When Taste Politics Meets Terror: 
The Critical Art Ensemble on Trial 


JOAN HAWKINS 


And the sky can still fall on our heads. And the theater has been created to teach us that 
first of all. 
Antonin Artaud’ 


Setting the Stage 


In late September 2001 the Wexner Center for the Arts in Columbus, Ohio, announced 
that the performances of Charlie Victor Romeo scheduled for 26-30 September had been 
cancelled. ‘We hope you'll understand that this is not an appropriate time to present 
this award-winning Off-Broadway show,’ the letter accompanying my refund said. ‘We 
will continue to stay in contact with the Collective Unconscious company who created 
and perform Charlie Victor Romeo regarding the potential for rescheduling CVR at the 
Wexner Center at an appropriate time in the future’ 

Charlie Victor Romeo is a documentary play, based on transcripts taken from the 
black boxes of downed airplanes, the final communication between air personnel and 
the air traffic control tower. A serious and sober look at the way people actually be- 
have during a crisis, it won the 2000 Drama Desk Awards for Best Unique Theatrical 
Experience and Outstanding Sound Design, the 2000 New York Fringe Festival awards 
for Excellence in Drama and Outstanding Sound Design, and the Backstage West 
Garland Award for Best Sound Design. It was filmed by the U.S. Air Force to be used as 
a training video for pilots and ‘has been invited to be performed for groups of physi- 
cians and healthcare administrators studying the effects of human error and emergen- 
cies in a medical context.” It also belongs to a group of experimental dramas - the 
plays of Anna Devere Smith, The Laramie Project, etc. - which have been mixing ethnog- 
raphy, documentary (with the emphasis here on documents), and theatre in provoca- 
tive and compelling ways. Theatre that has learned and borrowed from performance 
art, one could say. 

In late September 2001, I was still badly shaken by the events of 9/11. I had cancelled 
my planned sabbatical trip to New York when the apartment I had sublet was needed 
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to house a writer-friend who had been evacuated from her flat, and nothing I heard 
from her about life in the city in the immediate aftermath of tragedy bore any resem- 
blance to anything I was hearing on the mainstream news (with the exception of 
Democracy Now, U.S. news broadcasts were all about spin). Weary of platitudes and pa- 
triotic cant, I was looking forward to seeing the play, to hearing something real (in the 
street sense of that term) and to feeling some connection with the New York art scene 
that had been. I wanted to be challenged and I wanted to think, to be addressed as an 
adult rather than as a slightly addled child. I was disappointed when the play was can- 
celled. The box office staff member who took my call was surprised at my reaction. 
‘Most people have been telling us they're happy we’re rescheduling the show,’ she told 
me. ‘When has it been rescheduled for?’ I asked. ‘We don’t know yet,’ she said. 

I have chosen to open this essay on the recent harassment of the Critical Art 
Ensemble (CAE) with this older story because it seems to me to highlight some of the 
problems confronting the art world in this post-g/11, Patriot Act-hysterical, time. I un- 
derstand some of the reasons the Wexner felt it had to postpone the performance. The 
Wexner Center for the Arts is small, and totally dependent for its survival on public 
funding and the support of its patrons and members. It certainly cannot afford to 
bring a New York show to Columbus and play to a near-empty house. And it probably 
cannot really afford the loss of community good will that such a move might entail. 

But the cancellation also served to unmask the ambivalence with which we (even 
those of us in the art world) regard truly provocative, risk-taking art. Charlie Victor Romeo 
was rescheduled because of its content, because it was not ‘an appropriate time’ to 
present the material.’ As I indicated above, for me it was exactly the appropriate time. 
And my initial reaction of disappointment remains my final one. I am disappointed not 
only because I did not get to see the show when I had wanted to, but because the 
cancellation seemed to trivialize (or at least to contain) the entire project of cutting- 
edge art. By cancelling the performance, the Wexner effectively communicated that 
provocative and radical theatre can be mounted and tolerated only when nothing seri- 
ous is at stake. That to mount provocative art — especially art that deals with disaster 
- when something real is at stake is somehow in bad taste. To raise the question of the 
politics of taste — the fact that the whole notion of bad taste is itself an ideologically 
inflected construct — is also intolerable in the face of real crisis. This episode, then, 
seemed to signal that art and theory both are reduced, in times of crisis, ‘to an aca- 
demic parlor game’ - something we do when there’s nothing really on anyone’s radar 
screen.* Something we do only when it is ‘appropriate.’ 

The question of the appropriate role and function of art after 9/11 is one that has 
been framed largely in terms of taste. The removal of Eric Fischl’s commemorative 
sculpture, Tumbling Woman, from Rockefeller Center; the elimination of three cho- 
ruses from John Adams’s opera The Death of Klinghoffer from a November 2001 Boston 
Symphony program; and the quiet de-funding of work by performance artist William 
Pope (he lost an U.S. National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) grant for a series of works 
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on racial and social injustice; the Andy Warhol Foundation magnanimously stepped in 
and funded the exhibition) all were done in the name of taste — the fear of offending 
the public in its still-sensitive, post-9/11, traumatized state. 

But as I have written elsewhere,’ questions of taste are never ideologically neutral, 
and almost immediately the issue of taste in post-9/11 cultural production began to 
overlap with heavy-handed manifestations of political corporate and state power. Bill 
Maher’s television show, Politically Incorrect, was taken off the air by several ABC affili- 
ates after Maher called the violent response of the United States to the 9/11 attacks 
‘cowardly.’ John Lennon’s song Imagine, and all music by Rage against the Machine, 
were placed on a ‘don’t play’ list by the corporate giant Clear Channel. The woefully 
misnamed group Students for Academic Freedom launched a number of websites, 
inviting students to turn in professors who had made ‘anti-patriotic’ remarks in class, 
and the U.S. legislature introduced a bill that would tie the continued funding of area 
studies programs in U.S. universities (American Studies, Near Eastern Studies, etc.) to 
governmental ‘curriculum oversight.’ In the bill, renowned scholar Edward Said was 
specifically named as the kind of thinker we have to guard against in these troubled 
post-9/11 times. Finally, Steve Kurtz, founding member of the Critical Art Ensemble, 
was arrested for bioterrorism. 


The Case 


On 11 May 2004 Steve Kurtz, a filmmaker, performance artist, and founding member 
of the Buffalo-based Critical Art Ensemble, phoned 911 after waking to find his wife, 
Hope Kurtz, unconscious in bed beside him. Apparently, Ms Kurtz had died in her 
sleep. But it was not only her death that worried the emergency aid team that came in 
response to Kurtz’s call, but also the laboratory equipment and inert biological com- 
pounds that Mr Kurtz uses as part of his artwork and that he had stored in his home. 
The 911 team phoned the FBI (this is where things get murky — because the group that 
actually came was the Joint Terrorist Task Force). Steve Kurtz was arrested on suspicion 
of bioterrorism. Hope Kurtz’s body was impounded (which meant that it could not be 
released for a funeral). Kurtz’s equipment, computer, art supplies, books, films, and 
biological material were confiscated. The Joint Terrorist Task Force agents also took Mr 
Kurtz’s car, his house, and his cat. 

Authorities searched Kurtz’s home and tested the biological material for two days, 
before declaring that there was no public health risk in Kurtz’s work and that no toxic 
material had been found. Kurtz was allowed to return to his home on 17 May, his car 
and cat were released, and his wife’s death was attributed to heart failure. But while the 
case should have ended there, it was only beginning. In June, Kurtz and other mem- 
bers of the Critical Art Ensemble were brought before the Grand Jury and again inves- 
tigated on the charge of bioterrorism. Again it was found that there was no evidence 
that any members of the Critical Art Ensemble had been involved in bioterrorism. 
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Nonetheless, their case was referred to a Federal District Court and on 8 July 2004 the 
Federal District Court in Buffalo charged the defendants with four counts of mail and 
wire fraud, charges connected with the purchase of the inert biological material used 
in their installation work. Dr Robert Ferrell, Professor of Genetics at the University 
of Pittsburgh, the researcher who helped the CAE procure the biological material, 
was similarly indicted. They were enjoined from performance, travel, or even speaking 
about the case. In addition, since then Mr Kurtz has been subjected to random visits 
from a probation officer and to periodic drug tests. 

On 17 March 2005, Steven Barnes, also a founding member of the CAE, was served a 
subpoena to appear before a Federal Grand Jury in Buffalo. According to the subpoena, 
the FBI was once again ‘seeking charges under section 175 of the U.S. Biological 
Weapons Anti-Terrorism Act of 1989 as expanded by the U.S.A. Patriot Act - charges 
which a previous grand jury appeared to reject when they handed down indictments 
of mail and wire fraud last summer.’ Autonomedia, the independent book company 
that publishes and distributes books written by the Critical Art Ensemble, as well as 
books by theorists like Michel Foucault and Gilles Deleuze, has also been under inves- 
tigation. Records of mail orders, purchases, editorial reports, and the press’s corre- 
spondence have all been subpoenaed. 

Kurtz’s hearing was originally set for 11 January 2005, but was postponed to give 
the defence an opportunity to review the prosecution’s case. It was postponed a sec- 
ond time, at the prosecution’s request. As already mentioned, Kurtz and Ferrell have 
been charged with four counts of mail and wire fraud (u.s. Criminal Code Title 18; U.S. 
Code Sections 1341 and 1343), which each carry a maximum sentence of twenty years 
in prison. 

Charges of mail and wire fraud are normally brought against individuals defrauding 
others of money and property, like telemarketers who try to sell unwitting consumers 
swamp land in Florida or Web scams that try to persuade respondents to authorize 
fictive bank transactions by giving them real bank account information. As the Critical 
Art Ensemble Defense Fund website points out, historically these laws have been used 
when the government could not prove other criminal charges (Marcus Garvey, for ex- 
ample, was indicted under similar charges),’ 

It is clear from both the indictment and the statutes, however, that what Ferrell 
and Kurtz did was, strictly speaking, a breach of contract. Professor Ferrell identified 
himself as the ‘primary researcher’ to be using the compounds on the application form 
which he submitted when purchasing the materials, and he signed a document ac- 
knowledging that the material could be used in his laboratory only. Such breaches of 
contract with a seller, however, are usually matters of civil suits, not federal cases; and 
while they may involve a fine, there is no risk of a lengthy prison term. 

There is cause for cautious optimism: 


[On 17 May 2005 in Buffalo,] Judge Kenneth Schroeder heard motions to dismiss a fed- 
eral criminal case against artist Steven Kurtz. [...] Defence Attorney Paul Cambria argued 
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that a dangerous precedent would be set by ‘exalting’ into a federal criminal case of wire 
and mail fraud what is at best a minor civil contract issue - the purchase of the bacte- 
rium Serratia marcescens by scientist Robert Ferrell for use by Kurtz in his artwork. Judge 
Schroeder seemed to agree, asking Federal District Attorney William Hochul whether 
an underaged youth who uses the Internet to purchase alcohol across state lines, for 
example, should be subject to federal wire fraud charges. ‘Yes,’ Hochul answered after 
some hedging, and Schroeder chuckled. ‘Wow, that really opens up a Pandora’s Box, 
wouldn’t you say?’ he asked. 

Schroeder also asked Hochul whether there is any federal regulation at all (OSHA, 
EPA, or other) concerning Serratia. Hochul admitted there wasn’t. (The alleged danger 
of Serratia forms the basis of the government’s argument for making this a criminal case, 
rather than simply allowing the bacterium’s provider to pursue civil remedies if it feels it 
was wronged). [In the course of the hearing,] Cambria further argued that the FBI inten- 
tionally misled a judge into issuing the original search warrant. That judge was never told 
of Kurtz’s lengthy, credible and complete explanation of what the seized bacterial sub- 
stances were being used for, nor of the fact that Kurtz tasted Serratia in front of an officer 
to prove it was harmless. Also the judge was told of Kurtz’s possession of a photograph 
of an exploded car with Arabic writing beside it, but not of the photograph’s context: an 
invitation to an important museum art show. The photograph, by artists the Atlas Group, 
was one of several exhibited pieces pictured on the invitation.° 


As the CAE website points out, however, ‘the apparent courtroom victory’ for the 
defence does not necessarily mean that Judge Schroeder will grant any of the defence 
motions. And if he does, it is likely that the prosecution will appeal. Whatever the 
outcome of the 17 May hearing, ‘it will not come quickly: rulings in such hearings 
typically take two or three months.’ In the meantime, Steven Barnes has been ques- 
tioned a second time, and the cost of the case is rising at a ruinous rate. The defence so 
far has cost the Critical Art Ensemble $60,000." 

The scientific community has been alarmed by the case. Despite the fact that scien- 
tists are enjoined, by the letter of the law, from sending compounds through the mail 
to other unauthorized laboratories, they do so on a regular basis. ‘I am absolutely as- 
tonished,’ said Donald A. Henderson, dean emeritus of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and resident scholar at the Center for Biosecurity at the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical Center. ‘Based on what I have read and understand, 
Professor Kurtz has been working with totally innocuous organisms ... to discuss some- 
thing of the risks and threats of biological weapons - more power to him as those of us 
in the field are likewise concerned about their potential use and the threat of bio- 
terrorism.’ Henderson noted that the organisms involved in the case — Serratia marces- 
cens and Bacillus atrophaeus — do not appear on lists of substances that could be used in 
biological terrorism. 

Natalie Jeremijenko, a University of California San Diego professor of design engi- 
neering, noted that scientists ship material to each other all the time: ‘I do it. My lab 
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students do it. It’s a basis of academic collaboration. They’re going to have to indict the 
entire scientific community.” 

Some people believe that the entire case is a face-saving tactic of the FBI. Others see 
the intent as a much more insidious attack on the art world. ‘It’s really going to have a 
chilling effect on the type of work people are going to do in this arena and other are- 
nas as well,’ noted Steven Halpern, a State University of New York (SUNY) at Buffalo 
professor who specializes in constitutional law. Clearly, the arts community agrees. 
Since June 2004 the arts community has mounted public events in support of the CAE 
Defense Fund. On 17 April 2005 the Paula Cooper Gallery in New York City hosted a 
benefit auction which attracted donations from some of the biggest names in the con- 
temporary art world — including Vito Acconci, Richard Serra, Cindy Sherman, Martha 
Rossler, Sol LeWitt, Kiki Smith, Chris Burden, and many others. Even fairly conserva- 
tive organizations, like the College Art Association, have come out in favour of Kurtz 
- in what appears to be a clear case of artistic and academic freedom. The CAA has 
been running updates about the case on its website since May 2004, and for a while it 
provided links to the CAE Defense Fund’s website. 


The Critical Art Ensemble 


The Critical Art Ensemble is a collective of five artists of various specializations dedi- 
cated to exploring the intersections between art, technology, radical politics, and criti- 
cal theory. Drawing on feminist theory, as well as the theoretical writings of Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri, Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Michel Foucault, Theodor 
Adorno, Stuart Hall, and Walter Benjamin, the Critical Art Ensemble has consistently 
seen its mission as one of education and provocation. Seeking alternately to inform 
audiences about the corporate influences that affect our lives and to inspire people to 
what it calls ‘electronic disobedience,’ the CAE is one of the latest practitioners of an 
avant-garde art tradition that has extended from the early work of the Dadas and 
Surrealists to contemporary performance art. They are also indebted in no small mea- 
sure to both the cinematic and the political work of Jean-Luc Godard. 

The CAE was formed in 1987; originally from Tallahassee, these artists soon moved 
into the eastern urban scene and became participants in a fin-de-siécle cultural forma- 
tion that elsewhere I have called ‘Downtown art.’" They have made films, done theatre, 
produced installations, and written books. Along with other downtown artists like 
Kathy Acker, Amos Poe, Patti Smith, David Wojnarowicz, and others, they share a com- 
mitment to formal and narrative experimentation, a view of the human body as a site 
of social and political struggle, an intense interest in radical identity politics, and a mis- 
trust of institutionalized mechanisms of wealth and power. And, while they have not 
participated in the taste-transgressive productions that people like Nick Zedd favour 
(where art cinema meets true in-your-face, gross-out aesthetics), they have consistently 
challenged the normatization of middle class taste-culture and the politics of affect 
which usually accompanies it. 
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Their earliest productions were what might be called ‘traditional’ avant-garde art; 
that is, artworks made for people with a certain kind of cultural capital, who could eas- 
ily get the references and enjoy the joke. The film Excremental Culture (1988), for example, 
takes as its reference Duchamp’s famous urinal, as well as Freud’s notion that feces fre- 
quently equal money in the neurotic imaginary. Godard Revisted (1987) is a five-minute 
pastiche of the Eve Democracy segment in Godard’s edgy 1968 film Sympathy for the Devil 
(also known as One plus One). Speed and Violence (1987) is a nod to the theory of Paul Virilio 
and to the experimental collage film technique of Bruce Conner. 

In the 1990s the CAE’s work took an interventionist turn. Following Godard’s fa- 
mous dictum, elaborated in Tout va bien (1972), the group moved away from making 
political art towards making art politically. That is, they stopped making films which 
merely had overt political content and started making cultural products that directly 
intervene in the spectacle. In one famous project, for example, they collaborated 
with the Carbon Defense League to procure a number of GameBoys, which they re- 
programmed along more Reichian lines: Here, the end goal for the player is to reach 
a brothel. She receives information that will help her, as well as game points, by run- 
ning the numbers, selling crack, and so on.” The CAE placed these ‘improved’ games, 
which they call Super Kid Fighter, back on store shelves in time for the Christmas shop- 
ping season. In 1994 the group updated Debord’s notion of the spectacle and elabo- 
rated a plan for digital civil disobedience, a move that led participants at the Terminal 
Futures conference in London to accuse the CAE of ‘terrorism.’ 

While the CAE advocates denying corporate and political agencies access to data 
and information (through hacking and online political intervention), it has increas- 
ingly seen its mission to be one of increasing the public’s access to data and information 
(information that, they believe, the power structure would like to deny consumer- 
citizens). In service of this educational mission, the CAE’s recent installation work, 
computer websites, and theatre pieces have taken both the group’s art and the very 
concept of ‘artistic production’ in radical directions. This has provided something of a 
challenge to the affect-ive politics usually embraced by cultural institutions like muse- 
ums and theatres. For one thing, members of the CAE do not call themselves ‘artists,’ 
but rather ‘tactical media practitioners.” It is clear that they see the group’s role more 
in terms of political engagement than in terms of formal experimentation: 


If CAE has to pick a label, we prefer ‘tactical media practitioners.’ However, in keeping 
with this tendency we use labels in a tactical manner. If the situation is easier to negoti- 
ate using the label ‘artist,’ then we will use it; if it’s better to use ‘activist’ or ‘theorist’ or 
‘cultural worker,’ then we will use those labels. Regardless of the label, our activities stay 
the same... 

The label that best taps the knowledge resources of the audience is the one we try to 
choose. A lot of this problem has to do with the social constructions of the roles of art- 
ist and activist. For the most part, these roles are placed within a specialized division of 
labor, where one role, segment or territory is clearly separated from the other. We view 
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ourselves as hybrids in terms of role. To CAE, the categories of artist and activist are not 
fixed, but liquid, and can be mixed into a variety of becomings. To construct these cat- 
egories as static is a great drawback because it prevents those who use them from being 
able to transform themselves to meet particularized needs." 


The five principles of tactical media as outlined by the CAE are as follows: 


1 Specificity: deriving content and choosing media based on the specific needs of a 
given audience within their everyday life - so that they are not wedded to a particu- 
lar medium or approach 

2 Nomadicality: a willingness to address any situation and to move to any site 

3 Amateurism: a willingness to try anything, or negatively put, to resist specialization 
- members take great pride in their roles as ‘amateur scientists’ for example 

4 Deterritorialization: an occupation of space that is predicated on its surrender, or 
anti-monumentalism — a way of de-sacralizing space 

5 Counterinduction: a recognition that all knowledge systems have limits and inter- 
nal contradictions, and that all knowledge systems can have explanatory power in 
the right context” 


Clearly, these tactics put the CAE at odds with the traditional politics of theatres and 
art museums, which generally rely on notions of expertise, the sacralization of space, 
and the surety that certain forms of knowledge are appropriate to specific historical 
situations (putting Surrealist techniques in historical context makes them seem like a 
necessary response to an admittedly grim historical situation, for example). The CAE 
also, however, dictates a different affect-ive relationship between viewer and cultural 
object than the ones that museums routinely favour - and highly different notions of 
both the viewer and the object itself. 

If you have been to any large museum shows in the United States lately, you will 
probably have encountered the study area that is usually spatially situated at the end 
of the exhibit, just before the room where you are invited to buy mugs, mousepads, 
notecards, and the like. Generally, there is a table or bench that has copies of the ex- 
hibit’s catalogue and other books by and about the artists whose work you have just 
seen. There may be some art history texts or a copy of Aperture magazine. In more ex- 
plicitly political shows, there may be books of political theory, as well. At a recent 
exhibit at the Smart Museum on the University of Chicago campus, for example, I ran 
across Hardt and Negri’s Empire, Gramsci’s Prison Notebooks, some works by Foucault, 
and Derrida’s book on Marx in the study area - and people were indeed reading this 
selection of continental political theory. 

It is the geographical placement of the study area that interests me. In most 
museum shows, it comes at the end of the exhibit. While throughout the exhibit it- 
self, there may be placards or notes guiding you to read a work of art in a certain way, 
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or there may be historical contextualization provided, for the most part the pure 
‘aesthetic’ experience of the work is privileged over academic discourse and over- 
intellectualization of the art. In this way, I would argue that museum culture - and to 
some degree mainstream theatre, as well - privileges affect and sets the intellectual 
aspects of the work apart — in the study area, or in notes included in your program, or 
out in the lobby. I should say here, though, that avant-garde theatre and some experi- 
mental exhibition culture does have a tradition of directly instructing the audience. 

What the CAE has done in its most recent installation work has been to move the 
study area front and centre, to make it an integral part of the art exhibit itself. What 
you see when you enter a CAE exhibit is something that looks like an open science 
classroom. There is art on the walls, as well as video installations and digital displays, 
but there are also computer terminals and science experiments set up for you to do, 
and a group of artists dressed like lab assistants who are there to help you." 

A major part of the CAE’s current project is to demystify science, ‘to provide a tac- 
tile relationship to the material’ that goes beyond reproduction. To that end, the art- 
ists guide you to do hands-on work that will give you the tools you/we/all of us need 
in order to understand the political and social economy of science and technology in 
our age. Not only is the object itself different here - since the CAE makes no distinction 
between the traditional art on the wall of the exhibit and the science lesson you the 
viewer complete at the computer terminal — but clearly the notion of audience is radi- 
calized. ‘Viewers’ of a CAE exhibit are more like participants, and in the sense that the 
finished ‘work’ of art — the finished product — is the sum of all the contributions that 
viewers have made via experiments and computer screens, they can be seen as co- 
producers, as well. 

The use of biological compounds in these installations is key to helping partici- 
pants understand the risks and dangers of biologically engineered food, to cite the 
example of one show, or of true bioterrorism, the show they were preparing when 
Steve Kurtz was arrested.” Here, participants really do perform chemistry experi- 
ments, with the guidance of the CAE cultural workers. Mixing materials and looking 
through microscopes, museum visitors can see first-hand what happens when you 
mutate or ‘modify’ certain cells; they can see first-hand what the basic structure of 
that apple you have just given your child actually resembles. In a sense this is ‘au- 
topsy’ art. It depends - as Stan Brakhage’s famously disturbing avant-garde film of an 
autopsy does - on ‘the act of seeing with one’s own eyes’ (the literal meaning of the 
term ‘autopsy’). But as in Brakhage’s film, the act of visual examination in CAE pieces 
encroaches radically on what are normally considered to be the proper bounds of art 
and of taste. 

As I have hinted above, the CAE’s engagement with the affect-ive politics of space 
and product frequently tips over into the realm of taste politics. Their play, Flesh 
Machine, which is about eugenics, opens with a lecture performance - delivered with- 
out irony - to the audience. As Rebecca Schneider points out, the ‘CAE finds the 
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lecture to be both the gentlest and most reliable entry into what quickly becomes a 
more complexly challenging event.’ In the second act, the audience becomes more 
involved - this is the lab part of the production, where spectators participate in actual 
laboratory processes and encounter various models of artificial reproduction. For this 
section, the CAE builds its own ‘cryolab’ to house living human tissue for potential 
cloning, so that audience members become hands-on genetic engineers.” Also during 
the second act, audience members sit at monitors and take a standardized test to as- 
sess their individual suitability to be further reproduced through donor DNA, cyto- 
plasm, and/or surrogacy. If they ‘pass’ the test, they are given a certificate of genetic 
merit. They can even donate cell samples and tissue to lab technicians there at the 
site, if they wish their DNA to be stored for some real (non-theatrical) eugenics proj- 
ect. ‘The artists have been collecting photos of audience members who “pass” this 
standardized test, and they claim that the similarities among those deemed fit for re- 
production is astounding. By now they can predict “passes” just by looking at them: 
straight-looking white white-collars, usually male.”” 

‘After this hands-on cell-sharing experience, the audience re-assembles as a group 
for the close of the performance. This final section of Flesh Machine is intended to un- 
derscore the class politics, economics, and logic of human commodification implicat- 
ed in eugenics,’ writes Rebecca Schneider in a passage that is worth quoting at length: 


At this point, CAE presents a frozen embryo to their audience - an embryo that CAE 
inherited from a couple who no longer needed their eggs. A live image of the embryo is 
projected through a video beam onto a screen. The image has a clock marking the time 
the embryo has until it is ‘evicted’ from its clinical cryotank. If enough money is raised to 
pay the rent (approximately $60) on the cryotank through the performance, the embryo 
will live. If not, it will be ‘terminated.’ 

Put another way, if no one buys the embryo, it dies. 

CAE then takes donations from the audience. To date, every performance has ended 
with the death-by-melting of the embryo. This part of the performance, CAE claims, 
speaks for itself - though on more than one occasion CAE has had to speak in the wake 
of their actions. In Vienna, for instance, they found themselves on national TV debat- 
ing the ethical implications of ‘embryo murder’ with the Archbishop of Salzburg live via 
satellite.” 


What Schneider calls the ‘death-by-melting’ of a live embryo as part and parcel of a live 
theatre performance clearly pushes the envelope on the norms of good taste, even 
those that have already been stretched by theatrical representations of similarly contro- 
versial actions. It is precisely because the CAE has been so spectacularly willing to vio- 
late the norms of artistic good taste that its work has been so controversial (this more 
than political content gets the group into trouble with the art world). Encroaching 
vigorously on low culture (not in a playful safe way, the way someone like Jeff Koons 
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encroaches on porn, but in a profoundly disturbing way), the CAE’s work is frequently 
criticized as not being art at all.” 


Final Acts 


The title of this chapter is ‘When Taste Politics Meet Terror.’ I have put the two terms 
‘taste politics’ and ‘terror’ together, not to suggest a causal link (implying that the CAE 
was specifically targeted because of the radical content of its work, as some commenta- 
tors have claimed) - but I do believe that the content of the ensemble’s work and its 
entire demystification project has made the group vulnerable to the law — particularly 
in these post-g/11 times. 

As Stephanie Kane has argued, the current political regime in the United States 
depends on a certain illusory performance art of its own - a mimesis of control, if you 
will - to gain legitimacy for its post-9/11 policies. Central to that performance of con- 
trol is the demonstration of containment. That is, people have to believe that biologi- 
cal compounds can be policed, regulated, and contained and that their circulation can 
be controlled - if only we are vigilant enough and give up enough of our civil liberties 
-in order for the system to work. If organisms can travel outside the bounds that are 
policed, then the metaphors that organize the discourse of bioterrorism and public 
safety — at least in the United States — are challenged. (The links to the control of other 
substances, like recreational drugs, are interesting here - as I mentioned earlier, as part 
of his current status, Steve Kurtz is subjected to random drug tests, presumably be- 
cause he is a presumed substance offender.) 

In that sense the CAE case is more about the system than it is about the people 
critiquing the system. The FBI did not set out to bust the Critical Art Ensemble, but 
once the chemical compounds were found they were not able to drop the case. In the 
most blatant and simple way, what the CAE has done through the very materiality of 
its art is challenge the illusion of government control: ‘you can’t control the com- 
merce of this stuff; through our art, we make it obvious you can’t.’ As Stephanie Kane 
has noted, this case is really about the battle for and over the political unconscious of 
the United States, and the ways in which art can tap into (or at least temporarily inter- 
sect with) that unconscious. 

But there is more here that needs to be unpacked. Progressives have been arguing 
against the Bush administration and fighting it within a territorialized flow of logic. Our 
attention is continually drawn to artefacts (the pictures from Abu Ghraib, the testimony 
of human rights organizations, and in the CAE case, the results of chemical tests) and to 
outcomes and results (the pathetically tiny number of actual terrorists caught) to prove 
the moral and political bankruptcy of the current political machine. Oppositional politi- 
cal discourse - in the United States, anyway - seems frozen in a concomitant territorial- 
ized zone of disbelief. We do not understand how the Bush administration could start 
the Iraq War in the face of so much global opposition (our attention drawn by even 
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mainstream news broadcasts to the marchers in London, Paris, Rome, and New York), 
we do not understand why it continues to pursue a strategy that is financially and politi- 
cally (in the international arena, anyway) ruinous, we do not understand why it cannot 
simply admit a mistake and let the CAE continue its activities in peace. 

But that is because we are not taking the nature of the political machine as machine 
seriously. In her article ‘Reflection on the Case,’ Claire Pentecost writes: ‘One can imag- 
ine that investigative agencies and U.S. attorneys are under enormous economic pres- 
sure to produce results in the “War Against Terror.” To put it crudely, in the last three 
and a half years, probably nothing has influenced promotions and funding more.”** 

But Pentecost moves from this observation back into a territorialized discourse that 
critiques the administration’s actions on the basis of logical outcomes - the racist na- 
ture of the incarceration process, the incompetence (in terms of procedures and convic- 
tions) of the military and the police, the ‘shame of ... [the U.S. Justice Department's] 
waste.’ 

If you have read much Deleuze and Guattari you probably see where I am going 
with this. Ironically I myself did not until I read a news article in which journalist Ted 
Rall reports on the terrifying case of two teenaged girls from Queens who have been 
arrested — one for rebelling against parental authority and the other for an essay she 
wrote as part of a school assignment. According to reliable news sources, “the FBI says 
both girls are an imminent threat to the security of the United States based upon evi- 
dence that they plan to become suicide bombers.” The feds admit that they have no 
hard evidence to back their suspicions. Nothing. Just an essay written for a school as- 
signment and parental claims that one girl was defiant of authority. “There are doubts 
about these claims, and no evidence has been found that ... a plot was in the works,” 
one Bush administration official admitted to the [New York] Times. “The arrests took 
place after authorities decided it would be better to lock up the girls than wait and see 
if they decided to become terrorists.” 

Rall writes that he himself defied his mother’s authority when he was a teenager 
and wrote school essays that betrayed his fascination with ‘morbid, violent subjects.’ 
During the calmer days of his youth, however, nothing much happened - a few quar- 
rels with his mother, a trip to the school principal’s office. But for these girls the case is 
much different. They are both facing possible deportation to countries they have nev- 
er seen (their parents are immigrants), because ‘this is post-9/11 America and post-9/11 
America is out of its mind.’ 

Out of its mind. Crazy. Schizophrenia. Schizoanalysis. That was more or less the 
thought chain that brought me back to Deleuze and Guattari. 

In terms of political analysis, we need to return to the notion of desiring ma- 
chines, to Deleuze and Guattari’s idea of deterritorialized flows of desire. Put in terms 
that some of my political friends would find more congenial, we need to focus our 
analytical attention on processes rather than on products, but in such a way that logic 
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is not taken to be the defining feature of process (so that if you show something does 
not make logical sense, you expect that everyone will just say ‘oh, all right then, release 
the prisoners and bring the soldiers home’). One thing that the Vietnam War should 
have taught us about political activism is that these policies are not about logic, and 
they are not sold to the American people on the basis of logic. Instead, they belong to 
that economy of flows by which political economy and libidinal economy are seen as 
inextricably linked, that economy whereby ‘the rule of continually producing produc- 
tion’ (be it the production of terror or terrorists or criminals) is the dominant mode.” 
This is production for its own sake, production without a ‘logical’ goal. That is what we 
are up against under the current regime - the desiring machine of the state, what 
Foucault might call ‘governmentality’ - with a particular schizo-twist. 

This does not mean that no action is possible. At the conclusion of his preface to 
Anti-Oedipus, Foucault writes: 


.. if were to make this great book into a manual or guide to everyday life: 

e Free political thought from all unitary and totalizing paranoia. 

e Develop action, thought, and desires by proliferation, juxtaposition, and disjunction, 
and not by subdivision and pyramidal hierarchization. 

e Withdraw allegiance from the old categories of the Negative ... which Western 
thought has so long held sacred as a form of power ... Prefer what is positive and mul- 
tiple, difference over uniformity, flow over unities, mobile arrangements over systems. 
Believe that what is productive is not sedentary but nomadic. 

e Do not think one has to be sad in order to be militant, even though the thing one is 
fighting is abominable ... 

e Do not use thought to ground a political practice in Truth, nor use political action to 
discredit, as mere speculation, a line of thought. Use political practice as an intensifier 
of thought, and analysis as a multiplier of the forms and domains for the intervention 
of political action. 

e Donot demand of politics that it restore the ‘rights’ of the individual as philosophy has de- 
fined them. The individual is the product of power. What is needed is to ‘de-individualize’ 
by means of multiplication and displacement, diverse combinations. The group must 
not be the organic bond uniting hierarchized individuals [as it is under the Oedipal 
structure] but a constant generator of de-individualization. 

e Do not become enamored of power.” 


What we need to begin doing under this set of guidelines is to turn our analytical atten- 
tion away from logic (especially as it relates to social and political outcomes) and to be- 
gin thinking, instead, about desire. We have to begin analysing the function of desire, 
both within our own political organizations and within the state-controlled agencies 
whose legitimacy we question. 
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This is a much more radical project than the one that most political organizations 
on the left are currently undertaking. It is also one that will bring us closer to both the 
affective and political projects of the Critical Art Ensemble - whose art can be read in 
Deleuzian terms as a combination of artistic machine, revolutionary machine, and 
analytical machine. 

I began this chapter with an epigram. It is a quote by Antonin Artaud. Artaud - who 
later in life went mad, went as far as he could go towards dissolving his own sense of 
ego — is the schiz who here provides the point of departure and the point of destina- 
tion. In 1938 Artaud called for a theatre that would be like the plague. Not a nice the- 
atre. Not a theatre that respects boundaries and limits. Not a theatre that waits for the 
appropriate time to mount its dark myths. A theatre, an art, that is truly radical and 
that can, therefore, make a difference. He called such theatre the theatre of cruelty. The 
current political regime of the United States sometimes calls it a theatre of terror. 


Postscript to the Case 


A great deal has happened since 2005, when I first wrote about this case. CAE’s Marching 
Plague: Germ Warfare and Global Public Health, a book which draws on much of the mate- 
rial that led to Kurtz’s indictment, was published by Autonomedia in 2006. The book’s 
appendices (‘When Thought Becomes a Crime’) and introduction deal directly with 
the new legal difficulties potentially faced by any artist doing research with inert com- 
pounds. In 2007, Lynn Hershman Leeson released Strange Culture, an experimental 
documentary about the case. The film was simultaneously screened and webcast to 
the user site Second Life and it premiered at the Sundance International Film Festival. 
Proceeds from the screenings went to help the defence fund, but more importantly 
film reviews helped to bring the case to the public’s attention. That same year the 
Critical Art Ensemble received the prestigious Andy Warhol Foundation Wynn 
Kramarsky Freedom of Artistic Expression Grant, in recognition of twenty years of 
distinguished work. And in October 2007, the case made the news again when Dr 
Ferrell pleaded guilty to lesser misdemeanour charges. Ferrell had been suffering from 
cancer for some time; recurring bouts of that illness and three strokes prevented him 
from continuing his legal battle. 

Ferrell’s decision to plead guilty to a lesser charge seems especially poignant in light 
of later developments. On 21 April 2008, six months after Ferrell entered his plea and 
four years after Kurtz’s original arrest, the indictment against the CAE was finally dis- 
missed. Writing for the United States District Court, Western District of New York, 
Federal Judge Richard J. Arcara concluded that the Federal Government’s case against 
the CAE was ‘insufficient on its face’ Since the United States Federal Government 
failed to appeal the dismissal or to file any new charges within the allotted thirty-day 
period, Kurtz is now finally cleared of charges and free to speak about this difficult 
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period in his life. He is also free to return to work. In 2008, the CAE mounted ‘Seized,’ 
an installation that documents the work and personal belongings that were taken 
from Kurtz’s home by the FBI in 2004. It also shows the trash that the FBI left behind.” 
A 2008 video installation, Immolation, addresses the use of incendiary weapons against 
civilians and pointedly documents what might be considered major war crimes perpe- 
trated by the United States government.” And in 2010, the CAE launched two separate 
tactical media projects. ‘Concerned Citizens of Kyoto’ attempts to change citizen per- 
ceptions of a local art museum, while ‘Radiation Burn’ concerns itself with the use of 
the radioactive ‘dirty’ bomb.*° 

The reasons for the government’s seeming surrender in the CAE case are unclear. 
Arcara’s ruling is a twelve-page, closely argued document that draws extensively on 
legal precedent and textual analysis to make its point.” No new evidence is cited and 
had this decision been written prior to 2007, it is likely that it would have been ap- 
pealed, What is clear is that the most troubling issues surrounding this case remain 
largely unresolved. As mentioned earlier, Dr Ferrell’s indictment raised key issues 
within the scientific community (regarding the status of information and sample shar- 
ing, for example); these have yet to be adequately addressed. And the laws that origi- 
nally led to Kurtz’s indictment remain on the books. In September 2009, the CAE 
Defense Fund was officially dissolved and the remainder of its unexpended funds was 
donated to the Center for Constitutional Rights (CCR) and the New York affiliate of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (NYCLU). In an open statement, Kurtz noted that the 
CAE wished the funds to be used ‘to defend others who do not have the kind of sup- 
port we had.’” 

Kurtz’s anticipation of other artists needing help has turned out to be prophetic. As 
I was completing this postscript, I received an email alert from Dominic Angerame, 
experimental filmmaker and owner of Canyon Cinema. The public release is worth 
quoting at length (italics are mine). 


A FUNDRAISER FOR THE LAWRENCE BROSE LEGAL DEFENSE FUND 
Buffalo-based filmmaker, curator and arts advocate Lawrence Brose’s landmark De Profun- 
dis is a 65-minute meditation on gay desire based on Oscar Wilde’s infamous prison letter 
presented via lush hand-processed imagery ... 

Recently the film has come under scrutiny by the US Department of Homeland Se- 
curity and the US Justice Department as Brose now faces serious charges for allegedly 
possessing illicit digital images. One hundred of the listed images in the charges are film 
frames from De Profundis. The fact that he is under indictment for using images made 
by others to examine the taboos that such laws are meant to prevent is as overreaching 
as it is disturbing. This prosecution should be viewed as a challenge to artistic freedom, brought by 
a US. Attorney’s office that previously unsuccessfully prosecuted Critical Art Ensemble founder Steve 
Kurtz...” 
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28 Distraction and Digital Culture 


WILLIAM BOGARD 


Two Stories of Distraction 


She seemed removed again tonight, dimly preoccupied with something, or someone, 
else. Entering the room, she pretended I was not there, something I hate. Or she would 
smile indifferently, deafly assenting to whatever remark I made, making her absence 
all the more glaring. All my miserable attempts to seduce her failed. I noticed that her 
state of distraction had deepened during the past weeks, and she had fallen into in- 
nocuous habits that betrayed a hidden terror. She had always despised routine, but 
now her routines never changed. Something had stolen her eyes, as it would eventu- 
ally take away her hands, her entire body. By degree, her touch became cold and dis- 
tant. I suspected an affair. And soon I became her distraction, her hated routine, 
removing her from what had removed her. She could not bear the sound of my voice, 
the cut of my collar, how I looked at her, how I breathed, having to submit to these 
ridiculous signs of power. And her irritation and detachment grew daily, until finally 
one morning she disappeared. 

A crowd gathers on the sidewalk. Ten stories above, a child, a young girl, is perched 
precariously on a ledge, frozen, the wind dancing in her hair. Below a pack of eyes raised 
to the sky, transfixed in the anticipation of disaster. Trucks with satellite dishes arrive to 
capture the event live, to be replayed a thousand times on every channel from every 
angle to the last numbing detail, at least until the ratings drop. Talking heads compare 
similar events in history. As for the future, computer simulations show how it will look, 
to the eyes of a child, to fall from a ten-storey building or, to the ‘eyes’ of the sidewalk, 
how brains splatter on concrete from that height; everything is rerun endlessly, blown 
up, and run again. A miniseries is in the works, we hear — book deals, promotional ma- 
terials, all set to go. It’s not every day this happens (is it?) The police order the crowd 
back, then rope off the viewing area. Stands are erected; ambulances stand by; a heli- 
copter hovers overhead, then swoops in low for a tight shot. The stage is set, the sus- 
pense is perfect. Now, as if on direction, the child moves closer to the edge, reaches out, 
falters, then falls. Time expands. The crowd gasps and grows silent; across the country 
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the masses turn to their screens to see the moment of impact. They think: we’ve seen 
this before — did we miss it the first time? We live here, don’t we? The fall is played over 
again in slow motion, close, closer, the wind in the child’s hair, then the terror in her 
face, her eyes, the instant her head explodes. Every image is so clean, so crisp, so beauti- 
ful; the technology has advanced considerably since Zapruder. Since Baby Jessica and 
even Baghdad. Freeze frame, each shot is meticulously superimposed on its simulation 
for instant comparison; and they are the same - screen and fall, child and spectator, 
concrete and blood. And the mass of watchers blinks and stupidly stares until finally it, 
too, totters and falls, into the screen of the catastrophe, and disappears. 


Escape and Capture 


Arthur Kroker used to refer to American media culture as a ‘civilization in recline.” 
The image was certainly apt. The perfect icon for a bored, exhausted, and utterly ‘re- 
moved’ American public on the eve of the twenty-first century was someone in the 
classic Lazy-Boy position, captured by the TV screen, oblivious to anything around him 
(or her) beyond what flickered before his eyes between trips to the refrigerator. This 
picture, however, seemed to contradict another one of Kroker’s - that of panic America, 
neo-fascist and hyper-paranoid, obsessed with death, haunted by the body and its 
unruly fluids, and using whatever means to escape.* Now we do not normally associate 
panic with TV-induced catatonia. But, in fact, as Kroker well knew, the two scenes 
were intimately and even essentially connected. The television, of course, is both the 
perfect means of capture and the perfect escape device. Its logic has become even 
more pervasive with the advent of the computer, which is now in the process of ab- 
sorbing it. 

McLuhan was the first to realize that physical capture (or immobilization) does not 
prohibit, and indeed smoothes, the active neural integration of the subject into the me- 
dium.’ This is the whole pleasure - and terror — of television; it induces flight to the 
same extent it leaves the body behind in ‘sleep mode’ TV is a panic release technology that 
operates by dividing the body and removing all the parts superfluous for experience. It 
‘releases’ experience in the same paradoxical way that the woman in our story is re- 
leased, through a kind of habituation (we’ll have more to say about this in relation to 
Benjamin’s theory of distraction later). What has changed since TV has met its virtual 
nemesis in the computer is certainly the intensity of that integration; perhaps it even 
portends a qualitative shift. Baudrillard imagines a time when the masses are integrated 
entirely into the media, and the media into them, as in the scene of the falling child, 
where the difference between capture and escape is meaningless — a seamless integra- 
tion/habituation of technology and the subject.* Someday all you'll need is a brain, if 
that (!), In the same way, a ‘recliner civilization’ dreams of infinite worlds summoned at 
the throw of a switch (the ingestion of a pill, the modification of a gene), It imagines 
merging, body and soul, with the system of digital codes, a time when, without going 
anywhere, it can live and be the images on its screen. When it can disappear. 
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These ideas can serve as approximate entry points to a study of distraction. This is 
because distraction is a logic of escape and capture. To distract something is to elude its 
clutches; but also, as a consequence, to now clutch it, secretly and from behind. These 
qualities of clutching and elusion, of escape and capture, are what make distraction and 
its related strategies - simulation, disappearance, removal - games of power. When we 
speak about the power of the digital media, we see lines of escape and capture every- 
where - mass distraction truly is the order of the day. This is not a moral judgment. We 
assume this has both good and bad sides. Nor is it to claim that our age is any more 
distracted than any other. There is no reason to think that print is any less distracting 
than electronic media, or that modern forms of spectacle distract the masses more than 
ancient ones do or did. Every society reinvents its own regimes of distraction. Every 
culture develops its own methods of mobilizing (and immobilizing) the masses. 

This way of speaking, however, is already too narrowly sociological. Distraction is 
hardly just a social, or even human, condition. Animals can be distracted, and so can 
non-living things - geological processes can be described in this way, as I will suggest 
below. But this also means that distraction is not a state of consciousness, for exam- 
ple, attention or inattention. Shifts of attention or consciousness may certainly be 
produced by distractions, but they are not identical with them. 

It means, too, that distraction does not require a subject, although a subject could 
be one of its effects. Kroker’s ‘recliner’ is a subject of distraction only in the sense that 
its body occupies a space where multiple lines of escape and capture converge and 
diverge. The material scene of distraction is what is important - the proximate relations 
of body parts (brain, hands, eyes) to the screen, the design and engineering compo- 
nents of the console (inputs, through-puts, outputs), the entire material infrastructure 
- mathematical, molecular, technological, sociocultural - of the flow of information. 
You do not watch TV, Baudrillard says, TV watches you.’ Or rather, it removes you, takes 
you away, ‘subtracts’ you from your surroundings. It is on this material scene or terri- 
tory of removal that consciousness is produced and consumed. 

To note this extra-human dimension of distraction is in no way to deny that it is one 
of the elemental features of human experience. In countless forms, it is implicated in 
the production of life’s pleasures (the French meaning of the term is close to ‘enter- 
tainment’ or pleasurable ‘diversion’) as well as its irritations and dangers (the English 
word can convey the idea that distraction is something hazardous, as in the case of 
being distracted while driving a car or crossing the street). If we could limit its mani- 
festation to living forms, and we cannot, we could even make the case that distraction 
is a condition of survival, that the struggle for existence absolutely depends on finding, 
managing, and adapting to means of escape and capture (eg., for many predatory ani- 
mals, and even many plants, distraction is an essential means of procuring food, or 
avoiding becoming food). 

Despite the fact that distraction is everywhere in experience, it is not at all difficult 
to imagine a world without distraction. Such a fantasy is in fact the rule if we consider 
it from the point of view of social control. Institutions like the church, the state, 
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markets, even the mass media, generally do not tolerate distraction, at least when it 
fosters neglect of duty or responsibility. In Catholic theology, for example, a world 
without distraction is one where nothing disturbs one’s prayers to God - distractions, 
such as uncontrolled or impure thoughts, are a sign of man’s imperfection and inher- 
ent sinfulness. For bureaucracy, it is a world of dutiful, law-abiding, on-time citizens; 
for the school, a classroom of focused and docile students; for capital, a shop of com- 
mitted workers. The television and advertising industries, even as they deal wholesale 
in distraction themselves — for example, by sexualizing images of commodities - desire 
watchful, undistracted viewers. 

In fact, all of these institutions develop and perfect their own methods of distrac- 
tion. They become, to use a phrase of Deleuze and Guattari’s, ‘apparatuses of capture,’ 
seeking in their different ways to control movement, order desire and belief, and 
translate them into habits.° How do religion, capital, and the state capture their ob- 
jects? Simple. They generate what appear as lines of escape or removal, as exits, outs, 
passages, and so on: you too can escape from divine retribution (through the passages 
of prayer, sacrifice, and confession); escape from work (through money); escape from 
power (through prestige), The authorities, like trappers, know that the lure of escape is 
usually the most powerful apparatus of capture. Money, prestige, indulgences, sex, 
these are all traps at the same time as they are means of flight. Although institutional 
power does not tolerate distraction when it threatens to become unruly - and here 
distraction is conceived morally — distraction is its single most valuable tool. Often, it 
prepares the way for the use of force, as when the police employ it before making an 
arrest (the sting operation), but sometimes it can also eliminate the need for force. In 
an important sense, the distracted object (or subject) has already surrendered to pow- 
er — it does not see power or in any way sense its closeness, thus power can operate 
behind its back, reserving force for the times when distraction itself threatens to wrest 
the object from its grasp (parents sometimes use TV to occupy their children’s time 
and create some free space for themselves, but it is a strategy that often backfires, as 
the TV becomes the more powerful apparatus of capture). 

We already sense that power, at least institutional power, does not fully control the 
forces of distraction. In fact, distraction is a principle that rivals power. The authorities 
not only fear losing control over distraction, they fear losing control to it. A distracted 
mass, potentially, owes nothing, not even its life, to power, and the most dangerous 
groups are always those that could care less about power, that is, that are too distracted 
to care about their own survival. As we shall see later, the means of distraction are also 
those of power’s annulment. Distraction is what seduces power; power can lose itself 
there, break into a million pieces, or scatter in a hundred directions. But that does not 
mean distraction, as a political strategy, can always save us from power, either, that it 
can always be used to overturn power. Such dreams only mask a more elaborate pic- 
ture of an unstable mixture of forces and materials. We take seriously Deleuze and 
Guattari’s rule that no strategy once and for all can serve as a guide for praxis. The truth 
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is that as quickly as distraction opens a line of flight, it also opens a line of death - such 
is the nature of logics of escape and capture, which for all their strategic character al- 
ways involve indeterminacy, a measure of luck. 

So we do not ask if distraction is a good or bad thing - a question more for the au- 
thorities anyway — but rather, if it can serve to map the dynamics of various and sundry 
social processes — wars and militaristic manoeuvres, rituals, the emergence of hierar- 
chies, population shifts, market and currency movements, and so on. Can we view 
things like the evolution of material culture, in particular, digital mass media, through 
the theoretical lens of distraction? Is it possible, more generally, to understand rela- 
tions of power themselves as effects of distraction? If so, it will be in terms of logics 
(and paths) of escape and capture. 


Distraction Machines 


Here we are interested mainly in how distraction functions on the sociocultural and 
technical planes, but we will often use the term more broadly to refer to a ‘machinic 
assemblage’ composed of variable matters and relations of force. Following the lead of 
Guattari, we do not intend ‘machines’ in either mechanistic or vitalist terms. Guattari 
develops a machinism that does not reduce the idea of a machine to a simple construc- 
tion partes extra partes or assimilate it to living beings (or living beings to it)” Guattari’s 
model differs in certain fundamental respects from the cybernetic notion of the ma- 
chine as a feedback mechanism and with philosophical notions of techne that link its 
function to an ontological ground of ‘unmasking,’ as in Heidegger.* Throughout all 
these positions, Guattari proposes a concept of ‘machinic heterogenesis’ that would 
attempt to view the machine not in its various limited aspects, but in its complex total- 
ity, in its ‘technological, social, semiotic and axiological avatars,’ as well as in its opera- 
tions in nature. His project, which we can only mention in passing here, involves a 
basic rethinking of the general idea of a machine in terms of differential flows of matter 
and energy, for example, as processes of dispersion and concentration, stretching and 
compaction, intensification and dissipation, friction and smoothing, etc.? Machines 
are ‘assemblages’ of other machines, which are themselves composed of further ma- 
chines, in the manner of fractals, to use a mathematical image. Machinic assemblages 
bring together machines that may differ dramatically in nature (geophysical machines, 
biochemical machines, technical machines, social machines, desiring machines, con- 
cept machines) and combine them in an organized, consistent fashion. Such hetero- 
geneously composed but organized structures are spontaneously generated and 
destroyed by what he and Deleuze call ‘abstract machines’ or diagrams, which impart 
form to variable flows, or again, break their form apart and down.” Machinic assem- 
blages do not depend on the actions or intentions of human subjects (which are them- 
selves a collection of differently composed machines). Rather, they form and dissolve 
‘autocatalytically,’ as effects of their own dynamics.” 
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This, anyway, is the general frame in which we intend to view distraction. 
Distraction is not an effect of the subject, but a self-organizing machinic assemblage 
that channels and sorts flows of differently composed matters into relatively consis- 
tent layers, much like we see in natural processes of sedimentation and stratification. 
Our first rule in this investigation is that we must consider distraction in its geological 
(or meteorological) as much as its sociological manifestations, in the language of 
changing pressures, heats, and speeds.” What is meant by this is not that the former 
can serve as metaphors for social processes, for example, when we use terms like so- 
cial ‘strata’ or social ‘currents,’ but rather that both share a common diagram or ab- 
stract machine. DeLanda notes, for instance, that it is a different thing to say, as 
Marxists once did, that ‘class struggle is the motor of history,’ than to say ‘a hurricane 
is a steam motor.”* While the first example is clearly a metaphorical usage, the sec- 
ond is not. In the second case what is claimed is that ‘hurricanes embody the same 
diagram used by engineers to build steam motors - both refer, for instance, to reser- 
voirs of heat, thermal differences, and circulations of energy and matter. Is it possible, 
DeLanda asks, to find a diagram (or abstract machine) that operates across geological, 
meteorological, and social formations? Over the past several decades, chaos theory 
has proposed a language that perhaps makes such a convergence possible.’ The ways 
in which ordered structures or flows emerge from chaos may be the same across 
fields with formally different contents. Moreover, chaos theory examines processes of 
self-structuration (or autocatalysis) and suggests that they may not be exclusive to 
living materials, but may extend to inorganic processes as well, such as the formation 
chemical clocks, veins of minerals in the earth, cyclonic movements in the atmo- 
sphere, etc., raising the possibility that more than analogies may exist between natu- 
ral and social phenomena. All this fits in well with much of what we have already 
indicated regarding Guattari’s machinism. 

‘Distraction,’ of course, is not a theoretical concept in geology. But we can ask alter- 
natively whether it makes sense to describe geological processes in terms of escape 
and capture. DeLanda suggests that certain geological structures like strata beneath 
the ocean floor may be a function of sorting mechanisms that separate differently sized 
materials into relatively homogeneously sized groups before depositing them in lay- 
ers. Rivers, for example, are recognized by geologists as one such sorting mechanism, 
moving groups of smaller rocks faster, larger rocks slower, in bundles of differentially 
paced lines of flow. It makes sense to describe these dynamic mechanisms as systems 
of escape and capture (certain rock sizes are ‘passed’ quickly in the sorting process, 
others are held back in the flow), Another example of such mechanisms at the geologi- 
cal level might be the ways volcanic flows organize surface features of the Earth’s crust 
as a function of different speeds of deposition. 

Chaos theory suggests that such dynamic systems are non-linear, non-equilibrial, 
and self-regulated. The question is whether the same sorting diagrams can be located 
in the social and cultural spheres, despite vast differences in form or content from 
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geological structures. DeLanda believes this to be so, referring to ‘slowing down’ or 
‘hardening’ (crystallization) processes in the formation of normative social structures, 
where the production of those structures refers not simply to human decisions but, 
for example, to how those decisions follow from spontaneous changes in rates of flow 
of food, money, bodily fluids, etc.” Social structures, in this view, are seen in terms of 
relative speeds of mixtures of different kinds of materials undergoing sorting and crys- 
tallization processes. Formal social hierarchies run at relatively slow or fixed speeds, 
generally by force of habit, compared with more fluid, improvised groupings that 
DeLanda calls ‘meshworks.’* In terms of speed, the difference between a hierarchy 
and a meshwork is like that between a solid and a liquid, or a liquid and a gas - both 
move, but at different rates. Alternatively, we might characterize one movement as 
molar (large scale), the other as molecular. We do not have to ‘humanize’ these ideas 
to apply them to the social sphere. In fact, they allow us to view ‘human being’ as a 
variable organization of differently paced flows of matter and energy. To be ‘really’ hu- 
man, as excluded groups in any social order know well, means to have the right flow 
of blood, currency, and equipment, to bear the right series of distinguishing marks 
(eye colour, skin colour, hair colour), maintain the proper rhythms, habits, routines, 
and so on.” 

We do not ask who organizes these flows, but rather what machines inaugurate a 
change of state, what intensive thresholds are crossed and how (e. g., from a liquid to a gas, 
from non-human to human, from uncoordinated individuals to a pack, as in animal 
groups, or from non-social to social aggregates); where certain flows break off from or 
reconnect with others (steam flows, or the places where the pack splits off from the 
larger group).” Such thresholds, in the case of liquids to gasses, refer to specific heats. 
In animal groups, they may involve caloric levels, densities, carrying capacities, etc., 
which above or below certain limits may provoke organized action. Again, what mat- 
ters in the immediate context is that we can conceptualize all this in terms of escape 
and capture, and from there as various forms of distraction. 

Before leaving these ideas, we need to reiterate the importance of speed as a mecha- 
nism of escape and capture.” In the old military formula, either you’re ‘quick or you’re 
dead.’” Speed is also a sorting function. It is by virtue of their relative speeds that ele- 
ments in a mixture, whether geological or social, sort themselves into distinct flows. In 
this way of viewing things, the ‘escape velocity’ of objects has as much meaning in the 
social as the natural sphere, that is, if it makes sense to describe as social the operations 
through which bodies are captured and sorted into homogeneous groupings which 
are made to flow at similar rates of speed. Foucault, for example, does not describe the 
prison in ‘institutional’ or bureaucratic terms - viz., as systems of abstract rules and 
fixed relations of authority — but as spaces of bodies organized around the homogeni- 
zation and routinization of specific flows (again, of food, waste, tasks, information).”* 
Certain flows are slowed down (i.e., hardened) in specific locations and during speci- 
fied times, others are speeded up - prison routine is the outcome of relatively paced 
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lines of movement. Foucault often writes of the importance of architectural arrange- 
ments in determining the organization of bodies in prisons, specifically as they affect 
conditions of perception. But alongside this Foucault also gives us a kind of ‘geomor- 
phology’ of the penitentiary that is at the same time a depiction of its social order from 
the point of view of controlling rates of material flows, that is, a model of relative 
speeds, thinnings and thickenings, gravity sinks and acceleration points, capture and 
escape. Perception is organized via the channelling of flows in engineered space. But this is pre- 
cisely nothing more than a definition of distraction. (I will return to these points be- 
low in my discussion of Walter Benjamin.) 

I should further note, to anticipate my remarks below, that an important effect of 
speed is stealth. In social terms, we cannot ignore the fact that distraction is a strategy 
of disappearance or invisibility. Distraction allows a second event to take place behind 
or ‘to the side of the first one - it enables a close approach. The classic pickpocket 
scheme is an example, provided we are willing to characterize it, not in terms of the 
diversion of the mark’s attention or consciousness, but as series of flows, subtractions, 
and interruptions, slowings-down, and speedings-up. Not attention, but rather, ‘one 
hand moves faster than another to the pocket, a mark is subtracted from his money.’ 
To capture or elude a thing by stealth is to move at a different rate — to fall behind the 
thing, to outpace it, to approach it transversally, as with predatory animals or their 
prey (keeping in mind that both predator and prey draw on the same set of strategies). 
Paul Virilio has intensively studied the connections between speed and strategies of 
disappearance, their relations in politics, war, and modern telecommunications sys- 
tems, and outlined their internal relation to power.” The power to capture one’s en- 
emies by stealth may involve making them look where they should not, but that often 
translates into moving faster. In the same way, the power to elude one’s predator by 
stealth is, in some cases, to move slower (standing still as it passes, falling back). The 
assemblages that best regulate relative speeds, in the social sphere at least, are also the 
ones that are usually the most stealthy — those that order the flows of traffic, money, 
sex, food, information. Like Foucault, we have to look not just for specific ‘agencies’ 
within society that enforce laws relating to speed - e.g., the police — but to ‘impersonal 
strategies’ and criss-crossing lines of force, to open and closed pathways, acceleration 
points, bottlenecks, regions of stretching and contraction, and so on.”° The central role 
of the image of the panopticon in Foucault’s history of the prison is not simply a mat- 
ter of how it describes a complex structure of visibility and invisibility, but how that 
structure emerges through minute adjustments of speed that supply the prison’s spe- 
cific ‘texture’ of activity (the prison is a ‘hard’ social space, indeed, but one where cer- 
tain flows may periodically escape - riots, streams of contraband, drugs, ete.).7 

Perhaps we can begin to glimpse from these reflections new ways to develop the 
idea of distraction as a social-machinic assemblage and perhaps from there suggest a 
different way of viewing its importance in the production of contemporary culture 
(‘recliner culture’). Distraction is a machinery that generates differential rates of flow 
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of matter and energy. It is an ‘abstract’ machine in the sense that it coordinates ele- 
ments circulating on very different planes of intelligibility (geological, meteorological, 
biochemical, sociological, political). It opens lines of escape and capture, of approach 
and invisibility. This machinery leaves behind deposits of various sorts, hardenings or 
thickenings (sediments, strata, scars), but it can also generate, within these structures, 
liquid or gaseous conditions, zones of turbulence or smoothing.” Distraction, in one 
sense, may even describe a crucial event in all self-organizing processes, that is, the 
production of singularities. It is singularities that initiate changes of flow and the emer- 
gence of qualitatively new states - things like bifurcation points, thresholds, pinch 
points, edges, holes, cracks, and strange attractors.” A distraction, in its deepest sense, 
is a singularity, and not simply in terms of an event that draws one’s attention because 
of its rarity or uniqueness, but an event that because of its rarity and uniqueness causes 
a flow to break away, to subtract itself, from a mass of materials to which it had for- 
merly adhered. Distraction generates, to refer this again back to Deleuze and Guattari, 
a multiplicity. One is only a member of a multiplicity, they say, via subtraction, as N - 
1.° Distraction is what subtracts one from a collection to create a multiplicity — it is 
what causes the lone individual to break away from the randomness of a milling crowd 
and generate a ‘pack,’ the unique event that pulls a particle off-track and causes other 
particles to follow. It is in this sense above all a gravitational force before it is a con- 
scious one. 

‘To distract’ literally means ‘to draw in different directions’ or ‘to pull apart,’ and we 
will feel free to exploit all the rich connotations of these terms. While ‘to draw’ has the 
gravitational sense we just assigned to it, we will also pay close attention to its graphical 
meaning. To distract something is to mark it, and thereby make it vulnerable. A distrac- 
tion creates a target; it makes a thing traceable. Sun Tzu, in The Art of War, lists the mili- 
tary benefits of distracting an enemy - it dislodges him, isolates him from his main 
forces; he is marked by his very separation and thus rendered visible and open to at- 
tack.” For Sun Tzu, it is a matter of one’s superior use of the landscape, the exploitation 
of pinch points and higher ground along the route of march, the strategic employ- 
ment of diversions of all sorts (false information, double agents, etc.). 

Foucault’s analysis of panoptic power, again, is full of allusions to spatial and tem- 
poral devices that distract the subject and thus allow for his more efficient control 
‘from another direction.” In Foucault, power often operates through the creation of 
a host of ‘blind spots’ and lighted spaces, structural devices for keeping the prisoner 
under surveillance and occupied with everything but the real lines of his capture, 
which always intersect him from the side or behind his back. In that sense, to distract 
is not only to reveal the prisoner-enemy, but to make the object that distracts disappear. That 
is, we must also consider the reverse graphical function of distraction, viz., to unmark 
or erase. The first rule of disappearance is always to create a diversion, hence its impor- 
tance as a strategic tool not only in war but in magic (and, we will see, in electronic 
media, which have elements of both). This happens through a process of bifurcation 
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or breaking apart: the magician makes an object disappear by a double movement that 
separates it from a set of objects of which it had formerly been a member. One move- 
ment creates a zone of intensity to divert the spectator’s eye, the other whisks the 
object away. The two lines, one of capture (the eye), one of escape (the ‘erased’ object), 
separated by a singularity, the distraction, that pulls in different directions at the same 
time. In Foucault, if power operates imperceptibly, it is because it initiates this double 
flow of escape and capture - we should not forget that Foucault’s concept of power 
relations includes their resistance - and this is possible only through the organization 
of elaborate machineries of distraction, means of dividing perceptual space (and time), 
technologies of dispersion, of pulling apart, splitting, breaking off, etc. If we conceive 
of mass media in terms of distraction, we are essentially asking how they function in 
all these diverse ways - as a force of gravitation, as a means of making visible or trace- 
able (surveillance), and as a machinery of erasure or unmarking. 


Distraction in an Age of Mechanical Reproduction 


Let us now examine the matter more closely, as it relates to the question of social con- 
trol and cultural patterning, with an eye to contemporary electronic media as distrac- 
tion assemblages. Before proceeding, however, I must give two qualifications. 

First, despite its ubiquitousness and its character as an abstract machine, there is 
no universal or unitary mode of distraction. Politically and culturally, it is useless to talk 
about distraction in a global sense. It is characterized, rather, as we have seen, by its 
singularities and bifurcations, by the concrete mixtures of heterogeneous elements 
that it coordinates. Although its lines intersect with those of human decision, belief, 
and desire, distraction, we have said, is not ‘human.’ If anything, ‘human being,’ the 
‘subject,’ the ‘person,’ the ‘individual,’ ‘consciousness,’ ‘attention’ -all these things are 
so many effects of distraction, which is not to deny their strategic role in how distrac- 
tion games play out in a given society. Again, distractions manifest themselves as zones 
of turbulence where flows of matter and energy are intensified or dissipated, where 
disjunctions occur and new structures emerge. In society they may often appear as the 
expression of intentional choices, but this would be to seriously misunderstand their 
chaotic nature - the production of singular events, the unpredictable bifurcation of 
lines. We are not looking for essences here; it is the actual mixtures that are interesting 
and constitute the dynamics of distraction. 

Second, we will not define distraction as a social or cultural totality. There is no ‘soci- 
ety or culture of distraction,’ as if society was only this and nothing else. Distraction is 
one among many traits of contemporary media culture. As we have indicated, it has 
oppressive and liberating qualities, often both simultaneously. You can be distracted by 
the police, but the police can be distracted, too. It is possible that everyone in a given 
society is distracted in a certain way, though unlikely (Kroker’s recliner is undoubtedly 
only a convenient fiction to draw attention to a more complex state of affairs). 
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Finally, although distraction seems to explain certain relations of activity (or inac- 
tivity) in a population in an external way, in fact, it is immanent to them. For an inves- 
tigation into the social organization of distraction, we should look, following Foucault 
again on this point, to the concrete relations themselves to discover the distraction in 
them rather than invent a principle that occupies a space below or outside them. 
Distraction manifests itself in innumerable scenes of escape and capture, traps, ruses, 
surprises, catastrophes, encirclements, blockages. We must not turn all this into a 
‘theory’ of distraction, but examine it, as Foucault says, from the point of view of its 
political anatomy, the ways it distributes bodies and coordinates their movements. 

Walter Benjamin, in ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Production,’ is really 
the first to raise the question about the role of distraction in societies dominated by 
the mass media.” Typically, he does not frame this question as a matter of attention, 
but in terms of how a population, or rather a mass, distributes itself in relation to ma- 
terial culture, in this case to technologies of aesthetic reproduction. As we shall see, 
Benjamin locates the problem of distraction in its connection to the formation of 
habits, not to a state of consciousness. Specifically, he asks how art integrates or is in- 
tegrated into the performance of routine but socially necessary tasks. Whereas the 
traditional work of art perhaps demanded thoughtful contemplation on the part of an 
individual spectator, modern mass-produced art, most paradigmatically film for 
Benjamin, is appropriated not by engaged individuals but by the masses in a mode of 
distraction. Benjamin noted that it was commonplace in his time to hear social critics 
lament the masses’ distraction and blame the cinema or other elements of mass cul- 
ture for promoting it. We still hear this charge levelled in various quarters today, typi- 
cally from the moral Right, not just against Hollywood but against media in general. 
Whatever its morality, however, the relation between distraction and aesthetic media 
is not a new situation, according to Benjamin, and demands a closer investigation. 

Since earliest times, the most important case of the connection between distraction 
and art involves the social appropriation of architecture, which generally functions not 
as an object of contemplation (except perhaps for tourists), but as a taken-for-granted 
background of human activity.** It is not simply the fact that architecture is seen but 
rarely thematized as people go about their daily business that constitutes the meaning 
of distraction for Benjamin. The masses appropriate architecture not just visually, but 
tactilely. In an important sense, tactile appropriation is not just another mode of recep- 
tion on par with visual or optical appropriation. Rather, Benjamin argues, it constitutes 
the conditions of possibility for the latter, in the sense that habitualized behaviours 
which develop around the use of dwelling spaces, as routinized practices, organize per- 
ception. Architectural arrangements, in the social as much as the physical sense, deter- 
mine what can and cannot be seen. We should remind ourselves again of Foucault’s 
analysis of the prison here. Insofar as these arrangements control the conditions of 
perception, they foster routinized forms of behaviour. The prisoner in Foucault’s pan- 
opticon unconsciously regulates his own behaviour and is thus perfectly predictable. 
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He becomes a creature of habit to the extent that he does not see the real lines of 
power that control him, that is, by virtue of the fact that he is distracted in and by the 
relation to the ordered spaces in which he finds himself, and in which he must func- 
tion. Let us return to how Benjamin describes it: 


Buildings are appropriated in a twofold manner: by use and by perception - or rather, by 
touch and sight. Such appropriation cannot be understood in terms of the attentive con- 
centration of a tourist before a famous building. On the tactile side there is no counter- 
part to contemplation on the optical side. Tactile appropriation is accomplished not so 
much by attention as by habit. As regards architecture, habit determines to a large extent 
even optical reception. The latter, too, occurs much less through rapt attention than by 
noticing the object in incidental fashion.* 


That is, as a function of distraction. Despite Benjamin’s fall back into the language of 
consciousness (‘noticing the object in incidental fashion’), it is clear that distraction 
has a far wider political sense for him.* It is, in a word, a means of training. Even, and 
perhaps especially, when art is appropriated in a mode of distraction, it exercises a 
‘covert control over the extent to which new tasks have become soluble by appercep- 
tion,’ that is, through the adjustment of the conditions of perception, through archi- 
tectures of visibility and invisibility. ‘Since, moreover’ Benjamin continues, ‘individuals 
are tempted to avoid such tasks [e.g., those necessary for the reproduction of capital], 
art will tackle the most difficult and important ones where it is able to mobilize the 
masses,’ where it can convert those tasks into habits.” In our terms, this is a view of art 
as, potentially, a means of capture. Benjamin sees this potential existing not only in 
modern film, but increasingly as an imperative behind all mass-produced art whose 
reception, like architecture, becomes a matter of distraction. 

Habits are not just subjective states or psychological structures. They involve the 
initiation of repetitive flows, the construction and placement of material blocks, ob- 
stacles, corrective devices; the partitioning of space; the functionalization of time, and 
the normalization of specific behavioural trajectories. They are ‘hardenings’ or ‘con- 
tractions’ of activity, sedimentations and stratifications of planes of conduct, conden- 
sations of matter and energy.** But they can also be ‘softenings’ — one only forms new 
habits, after all, by breaking old ones. The distracted person could just as easily fall into 
bad as good habits, from the authorities’ point of view. In prisons, as in workshops, 
schools, homes, etc., distractions always threaten to divert flows away from their de- 
sired (moral) ends and must therefore be rigorously controlled. Hence, a whole system 
of rules and practices evolves around their strategic placement - a wall is erected to 
keep the eyes from straying (the worker’s cubicle), an opening closed to prevent any 
leakage to or from the outside (the locked door). Temperatures are adjusted to insure 
maximum peak performance (climate control), pressures are adjusted relative to 
threshold values to guarantee that distraction will smoothly and predictably serve the 
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interests of power (deadlines, quotas, production schedules, grading and ranking sche- 
ma, etc., so many forms of pressure). All of these in themselves constitute ‘capture- 
distractions,’ but onlyinthe sense that they attempt to short-circuit ‘escape-distractions.’ 
One must assemble a distraction machine that develops the right repetitions, the 
‘good’ habits, and disassemble those machines that generate the bad repetitions, the 
habits that upset the power structure, which is to say, the dominant system of distrac- 
tions (regarding this, the droning and ‘distracting’ mantras of one’s parents — do not 
eat between meals, be in bed by ten, do your homework before watching TV, pick up 
your room ... and do this without being told, make it your routine. Don’t fall into bad 
habits. On and on. How many of these repetitive flows are channelled around one’s 
living space, one’s negotiation of passageways, open and closed doors, in short, one’s 
habitat?) 


Digital Distraction 


We can perhaps now begin to see mass media, and particularly electronic media, along 
similar lines, that is, in terms of an ‘architecture, the adjustment of conditions of per- 
ception and the formation of habits. But precisely what kinds of perception and ha- 
bitualized modes of behaviour, in relation to what architecture, are we dealing with 
here? 

Benjamin’s remarks are again instructive.* He notes that the technology of film 
places the observer in the role of a passive critic. This would be a subjective way of put- 
ting it. More to the point, cinematic equipment, and particularly the film camera, 
modifies, in a historically important way, the social conditions of perception.” Because 
film can be speeded up and slowed down, because the camera can zoom in and out, 
because it can move around its object, take various angles, etc., the traditional recep- 
tion of the work of art has been replaced, Benjamin says, by one of ‘testing.’ The audi- 
ence, in effect, becomes the camera and sees as it sees. In an age where power is increasingly 
exercised through the mechanical reproduction of images, the ‘aura’ of the traditional 
art object — its cult value, its ‘authenticity,’ its unique origin in space and time - is 
sacrificed to the modern value of testability. One can now view the object up-close; 
from any and all sides; and at any place and time (since it is now mass produced and 
distributed). The cinema, a distraction-assemblage and, in Benjamin’s hands, the mod- 
el of a technology that once and for all strips the image of its traditional functions, in- 
augurates a new mode of perception and, one would have to say, a new set of habits. 
Henceforth, everything is subjected to the test. Testing - that is, measuring, dividing 
out, selecting, ranking, sorting - becomes the order of the day, and this is manifest in a 
specific way of manipulating the image, of producing it in each and all of its possibili- 
ties, in every one of its multiple perspectives, the better to capture its object definitively. 
‘Every day,’ Benjamin writes, ‘the urge grows stronger to get hold of the object by its 
likeness, its reproduction.’** Baudrillard has an apt image along these lines: all this 
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- endless examination, continuous inspection, the effort to penetrate and reproduce 
the object in itself by detailed analysis, remagnification and overmagnification of 
parts, etc. — signifies the cultural dominance of the hyperreal, that is, the substitution 
of signs of the real for the real itself, which increasingly disappears from the stage of 
perception” (Benjamin notes that the perfect image in cinematic society is one from 
which the technology that captures it is absent, that is, disappears, leaving only ‘reali- 
ty’ in its purest form).** The hyperreal, we will say, is our current mode of distraction, 
and our current mode of capture, since, no less than everything else, it subjects us to 
the test as well. 

We should not think, however, that the hyperreal is something insubstantial or im- 
material. The urge to test, to convert objects into signs, provoked and supported by 
technologies like the camera and increasingly by digital information systems, comes 
down to sorting and redepositing material flows. Deleuze and Guattari insist that any 
system of signs must be examined not only in terms of its meaning, but in its ‘asemi- 
otic’ or arepresentational component as well, that is, as a regime of desire and affect, 
an organization of force relations, rather than as a linguistic or ‘mental’ structure.’ 
This is the position as well of Foucault, who in affirming the connection of language 
(discourse) and the sign, denies the sign’s assimilation to representation and the signi- 
fier: ‘Of course discourses are composed of signs; but what they do is more than use 
these signs to designate things. It is this “more” that renders them irreducible to lan- 
guage (langue) and to speech.” Foucault’s ‘more’ refers to discourse as a practical de- 
ployment of forces on bodies, in ways that harness their energies, hierarchize them, 
functionalize them, etc. The sign is not just representation, but power; not just indica- 
tion, but dividing practice. 

Here we return full circle to distraction in the material sense of the test - significa- 
tion as dividing practice (or sorting-machine). This is not by any means a new idea. It 
has long been a matter of practice and a condition of knowledge in military organi- 
zations. We have already hinted that distraction utilizes signs to divert the enemy - 
false appearances, lures, feints, ruses, decoys. Such signs divide the enemy’s forces, 
separate him from his lines of support, and render him visible. The military employs 
these tactics on their own soldiers to establish the order of rank. The enlistee in the 
U.S. armed forces, for example, is immediately forced into practices that divide him 
from his cohort and fit him to a system of rank: shaving the head, rising before dawn, 
early morning exercises, unison marches, on and on. These can only be called forced 
distractions. 

Distraction, of course, is not unique to the military, and it is not the property of a 
military elite - in its multiple forms, it is a tactical element in all conflicts, and on all 
sides, military or not. It is not, we have seen, solely the possession of the stronger force, 
nor can it be limited to the conditions of capture. One can distract power to escape it. 
To distract power is to elude its grasp and, potentially, to overpower it by blocking its sense. 
Unable to sense its object or to make sense of it, that is, to signify it, distracted power is 
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rendered powerless.” It cannot locate or name its object, or assign it a place in its code 
(thus, distraction is not just sign, but anti-sign, anti-code)., It is not surprising that this 
overpowering potential of distraction, which originally aims to destroy power, imme- 
diately becomes power’s strongest ally. As soon as they appear, as soon as they are seen 
in their role as productive of the conditions of perception, the means of distraction are 
harnessed to the Law, which then employs them to normalize behaviour, to reinforce 
or modify habits, to channel desire and belief along appropriate paths. But these same 
means, at any time, can once again become methods for mocking the Law - then it is 
the ‘bad’ habits that they generate, the illicit desires, and the ‘evil’ signs.** 

Because distraction is both a signifying and anti-signifying power, it is a diagram of 
ritualized, social behaviour. It is the basis of both the sedimented character of ritual 
enactments (forms of habit) and the challenge ritual throws up to the very forces which 
authorize and sanction those enactments. Ritual power is nothing more than the dis- 
traction of a superior power - a god, a demon, death itself. This is how we should view 
the practices of sacrifice, prayer, and sacrament, as so many distractions to divert a 
dangerous force and divide it from its supports. In all these practices we witness the 
sign as dividing or sorting strategy, a machine for the purpose of weakening and 
strengthening, but a machine that ultimately obeys no master and can as easily turn 
on the very forces that seek to employ it. 

Today, we perhaps must radicalize Benjamin’s question about distraction to ac- 
count for changing technical conditions. It may no longer be adequate to frame this 
question in terms of theses regarding art in an age of mechanical reproduction. Rather, we 
must consider the possibility that mechanical techniques of reproduction are being 
supplanted by digital technologies, and that this signals at least an intensification of 
their dynamics, and possibly a qualitative shift. That is, we must think about moving 
from an industrial to a postindustrial or informational model of distraction. At issue in 
this question is not so much the notion of ‘reproduction,’ which still assumes that it 
makes sense to distinguish an ‘original’ from its copies, but simulation, which implies, 
at least in theory, the essential meaninglessness of that opposition.” Benjamin, we 
have seen, notes the loss of the artwork’s ‘aura’ in contemporary culture - its original- 
ity and spatiotemporal uniqueness - as it increasingly is subjected to the imperatives 
of mass production. But it is the principle of production (and reproduction) itself that 
is challenged by simulation. When art is simulated, its status as art becomes problem- 
atic in a way that is different from if it is merely mass produced. Not only is its original- 
ity lost, but so is its value as a copy, that is, as a ‘reminder’ of uniqueness, situatedness, 
realness. The same is true of architecture - computer technology, for instance, has 
made it possible to speak of ‘virtual’ architectures, cyberspaces, and so on.” Baudrillard 
believes we have entered a time of ‘trans-aesthetics,’ where everything becomes art 
even as art itself disappears (in the same sense that the ‘real’ disappears into the ‘hy- 
perreal’). The notion of ‘simulated architectures,’ then, would refer not to construc- 
tions of steel and concrete, but to the (no less material) information structures that 
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now form the background (noise?) of daily life; not to negotiated spaces, but to non- 
spatial ‘environments’ or ‘climates’; not simply to tactile or visual appropriation, but 
to seamless neural integration. 

The purpose of these reflections is not to analyse simulation, which would take us 
too far afield, but to think how distraction might operate in an age where simulation 
has become a dominant strategy of social control. Distraction, it would appear, im- 
pacts the body today by organizing its flows at a molecular level, at the interface of 
the cellular structure of the organism and the system of information. To use language 
from Donna Haraway, distraction has gone ‘cyborgian.’® It is no problem to see the 
forces of distraction at work in the connection of any kid’s fingers to the buttons of 
his or her video game controller. Can we imagine a time when our brains are wired 
directly to those buttons, when the brain itself is a distraction-machine that can call 
up its own diversions at the merest thought? When we no longer appropriate the 
scene tactilely but through our nervous system?*! Pure escape, or pure capture? Who 
could tell? This would be ‘trans-art’ and ‘trans-architecture’ at their logical, and night- 
marish, limit. 

Benjamin’s thesis that modern art mobilizes the masses to convert socially neces- 
sary tasks into habits is undoubtedly still salient. So is his theory that increasingly those 
tasks converge on the practice of testing. If anything, we could say that testing as a 
social imperative is raised to the nth degree in simulation societies. Simulations are, in 
fact, not just tests, but pre-tests - one uses simulation as a favoured tactic whenever 
possible to eliminate the very need for tests.’ The army simulates battle scenarios on 
its computers to avoid having to ‘test’ any one of them in a real conflict; the police 
utilize profiles to narrow the range of possible suspects; schools utilize models of per- 
formance to prescreen and sort students into appropriate tracks; advertisers test their 
images on sample populations, which are themselves derived from simulations; par- 
ents select their children from a range of genetic options. Computer simulation tech- 
nologies as a whole could be seen as sorting and selection assemblages of the most 
radical kind, channelling flows of matter and energy by virtue of pre-testing the out- 
comes of those flows. In fact, their essential function is nothing more than to sort 
materials into testable aggregates (pre-sorting, pre-dividing), Money, sex, food, blood, 
genes, words - whatever flows can be captured in terms of information and fed into 
simulation models to better control absolutely the ranges of possible outcomes. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent today that few flows, indeed, can escape these widely 
distributed methods of tracking and diversion.*° 

Can it be said any longer that we ‘inhabit’ these spaces of information, these pre-test, 
pre-sorting, pre-dividing zones where it is no longer a matter of tactile but molecular 
and genetic integration? Do information architectures generate habits? Or do they, in 
fact, eliminate the requirement of habituation to necessary tasks? When things can be 
distracted - marked, drawn off, diverted - before they even begin their trajectories 
(as is the plan for genetic engineering technologies), when their flows are captured in 
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advance, what role does habit play? Does a cyborg or a clone fall into habits? Or is it, 
rather, one big habit, only habit, the utopia of perfect habituation which the control 
societies of the West have been aiming at for the past one hundred years?” 

Such speculations could easily make us forget that distraction must still be linked 
to questions of power, that it operates as a means of escape as well as capture. Guattari, 
for instance, is not willing to identify information systems strictly with systems of 
domination or subjectification, although clearly that is how he would characterize a 
great deal in the contemporary situation.” Virtually everywhere we turn in informa- 
tion societies, where information is channelled for commercial purposes, distraction 
functions to arrest flows, to harden them into permanent structures and functions. 
Where are the information strategies that offer escape, that break down hardened sys- 
tems, that destratify and remix layers of sediment? Hacking technologies for breaking 
and distributing computer codes should remind us that no system of domination is 
permanent or seamless and that even virtual architectures are subject to sudden 
breakdowns and catastrophes. What else is hacking than an elaborate game of distrac- 
tion (breaking and entering, covering one’s tracks, drawing off flows of information 
into banks other than those which were intended for their deposit)? 

It is no doubt that modern systems of information control threaten to eliminate 
both the dangers and the charms of distraction as escape. ‘Recliner’ civilization increas- 
ingly finds itself caught up in grand delusions of escape, only to discover itself bound 
ever more tightly to the images on its screens, and to the channels of information 
which now threaten to restructure it at the molecular level. The political question to- 
day remains: what modes of distraction, operating at the most micro-scales of the 
body, can transform such delusionary escapes into real ones? 
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Humanizing Robots, Returning to Nature, 
and Camping About 


STEVE DIXON 


I want to be a machine. I think everybody should be a machine. 
Andy Warhol 


In this essay I explore ‘metal performance’ - robot performances and artworks, and 
cyborgic performances featuring human bodies with metal prostheses - through a 
close analysis of the work of artists including Guillermo Gémez-Pefia, Istvan Kantor, 
Laura Kikauka, Chico McMurtrie, Mark Pauline, Marcel-li Antúnez Roca, Stelarc, 
Momoyo Torimitsu, and Norman White. I argue that metal performances belie deep- 
seated fears and fascinations associated with machinic embodiments, and that these 
are explored by artists in relation to two distinct themes: the humanization of ma- 
chines and the dehumanization (or ‘machinization’) of humans. I also examine how 
metal performances frequently dramatize a return to nature and the animal. 

Donna Haraway’s essay ‘The Actors Are Cyborg” explores notions of the cyborg as a 
performative ‘monster’ and ‘boundary creature,’ and Canadian artists Norman White 
and Laura Kikauka’s performance Them Fuckin’ Robots (1988) features two robots that 
violently and comedically copulate. Themes concerning the monstrous, the transgres- 
sive, the violent, the sexual, and the humorous have each been applied to cyborgs and 
mechanical anthropomorphic figures. To these I would like to add the term ‘metallic 
camp,’ which reflects a particular ideology and aesthetic at play within metal 
performances. 

My central argument posits that the robot and cyborg body in performance are 
commonly depicted in ways that closely correspond to the politics and aesthetics of 
camp. In proposing the hypothesis that metal performance is often camp, or at least 
manifests itself in a way that fits easily within discourses of camp, I would emphasize 
points made by three of camp’s most prominent theorists: first, Susan Sontag’s asser- 
tion that camp can be both deliberate and accidental; second, Richard Dyer’s conten- 
tion, that camp can be both gay and straight; and thirdly, Fabio Cleto’s assertion that 
camp should not be seen as a negative or derogatory term, unlike, for example, the 
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term ‘kitsch.’* In my use of the term ‘metallic camp,’ the word ‘metallic’ denotes not 
only the physical substance that the artists employ, but also its contemporary connota- 
tions within popular music and culture as signifying loud, aggressive, and resistant 
expression. This is juxtaposed with the knowing irony and pleasure of camp, which 
Susan Sontag defines as ‘love of the unnatural: of artifice and exaggeration.’ The com- 
posite expression ‘metallic camp’ further suggests a distinct place or ideological group- 
ing (as in a ‘base camp’ or ‘the anti-war camp’) where people share a position or affinity. 
In metal performance, this relates equally to a common resistance to, and a common 
belief in, metal as symbolic of a desirable evolutionary process via cyborgism to ulti- 
mate machinic embodiment. 

I would stress that I do not consider all metal performance to be camp. Survival 
Research Laboratories, for example, creates extremely butch robot battle performanc- 
es waged by darkly surreal machines: combinations of dead animals, junkyard scrap, 
and industrial and construction-site debris animated into life. The machines’ designs 
are generally derived either from the animal kingdom (monstrous birds, worms, crabs, 
insects, and running legs) or from industrial and military models (huge and menacing 
cannons, tank vehicles, walking flamethrowers, crane structures, and industrial arms 
with snapping jaws and swinging demolition balls), But even in these brutal, crowd- 
pleasing battles, some elements of camp are apparent. Leonardo Da Vinci’s painting of 
the Last Supper is parodied with the disciples as camp, life-size moving mannequins, 
which are stabbed and decapitated by one robot, and then shot into flames by anoth- 
er. A large, kitsch clown’s head, dangling in the air with a happy grin, receives similar 
treatment. 

Robots are not ipso facto camp: for example, robotic industrial assembly lines, 
‘smart’ weapons, and some robotic artworks perform computer-controlled tasks with- 
out a hint of camp irony or behavioural exaggeration. But some degree of camp seems 
inherent in almost all ‘performing’ anthropomorphic and zoomorphic robots I have 
seen. Their movements are one key to this. Since robots currently fail to accurately 
mimic human and animal movement, their exaggerated gaits and gestures emphasize 
the same sense of theatricality and artificiality in movement that we find in camp. The 
artificiality of robot movement mirrors the artificiality of camp. Robotics artist Bruce 
Cannon has reflected that ‘these machines’ failure to transcend their artificiality is 
their most significant aspect. The pieces are not so much lifelike as referential to being, 
and what is missing is what resonates to me.”° 

Robotic movement mimics and exaggerates but never achieves the human, just 
as camp movement mimics and exaggerates but never achieves womanhood. Robot 
kinetics involves the same degree of performative self-consciousness as ‘camping 
about’ and often visually resembles it. When an anthropomorphic robot moves or 
when a person camps about, it is highly calculated and coded (however ingrained and 
natural the human camp behaviour may have become). Although robots may not yet 
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be self-aware, they are quintessentially ‘self-conscious’ entities, calculating and com- 
puting their every move. When a humanoid robot moves, just as when someone 
camps about, it is a knowing and self-conscious performance; its coding, artificiality, 
and difference from the norm are emphasized. Camp thus becomes a central, even 
determining aspect of anthropomorphic robot performance. 


Them Fuckin’ Robots and Executive Machinery Intercourse 


For Them Fuckin’ Robots, the artists agreed on some technical specifications and then 
worked separately to create two mechanical robots. Laura Kikauka’s ‘female’ machine 
included bedsprings, fur, a sewing machine treadle, a squirting oil pump, and a boiling 
kettle; Norman White’s anthropomorphic ‘male’ robot comprised metal arms and 
legs, gauges, assorted rotating or pumping appendages, and rapidly flickering adden- 
da. The artists came together on the day of the first performance and assembled the 
joint artwork in front of the audience, connecting different pipes, pistons, and me- 
chanical parts from one robot to the other. The robots were then activated and pro- 
ceeded to ‘have sex,’ the male machine responding to the female organ’s magnetic 
fields, which increased its movement rates and charged a capacitor. The robots per- 
formed to the accompaniment of a comic, cheesy organ soundtrack punctuated by a 
robotic voice incanting the words ‘abnormal sex behaviour.’ According to one audi- 
ence member, it was ‘a fun performance ... pretty absurd stuff.” A videotape shows an 
apparently delighted promenade audience smiling broadly at the pumping metal pis- 
tons and laughing raucously at a climax comprising exploding electrical sparks and 
gooey fluid oozing out of one of the robot’s tubes in intermittent spurts. 

The pun within the phrase ‘them fuckin’ robots’ holds significance for the consider- 
ation of the contemporary context of metal performance. Beyond denoting the literal 
sense of copulation, it plays on the increasingly suspicious or hostile human stance to- 
wards robots as a threat and as Other: a shout of bigotry against a hated minority. In its 
depiction of sexual activity, the performance presents a parody of the humanization of 
machines. At the same time there is recognition of the possibility of some kind of future 
robotic procreation. As Bernard de Fontenelle maintains: ‘Put a Dog Machine and a 
Bitch Machine side by side, and eventually a third little machine will be the result.’”* 

Them Fuckin’ Robots explicitly encapsulates what Claudia Springer identifies as our 
contemporary fascination with the conjunction of technology and sexuality.’ These 
quirky and humorous fornicating machines also perfectly embody the performance 
of metallic camp. Robot copulation features strongly in the work of The Seemen 
robotic performance group, who construct monstrous metal creatures that do bat- 
tle, often amid raging fires. The company suggest that the robots ‘poetically symbol- 
ize man’s struggles and triumphs,”° while the flames are metaphors for a range of 
ideas, from purification to rivers and waterfalls, and male ejaculation. Performances 
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feature ‘trees armed with flamethrowers, underwater sea monsters spitting fire from 
watery depths, flaming robots fucking, fighting and lovemaking.” The sex acts be- 
tween robots in performances such as Violent Machines Perform Acts of Love (1998) are 
often presented as caring and loving, their tender movements emphasizing the ma- 
chines’ humanization. 

In Istvan Kantor’s Executive Machinery Intercourse (1999) another loud, extreme, and 
sexualized metallic camp performance is played out. Filing cabinets fill the space, their 
drawers pulled open and banged shut by different metal-armed hydraulic construc- 
tions, creating a cacophony of metallic noise. Kantor describes the mise-en-scéne as 
follows: ‘The ... monolithic file cabinet machines are linked together by computers 
and integrated into a giant network that functions as both kinesonic machinery and 
an interactive monument serving the entire world with information.’ This metal 
monument to global information is, then, in true camp style, well and truly ‘fucked,’ 
A number of filing cabinets stand alone, their drawers pumping out automatically 
without the aid of external machine arm devices. 

As the pneumatic drawers shoot in and out, live male and female performers writhe 
and gyrate against them in a display of determined and often violent eroticism; simu- 
lating high-energy sex with insistent, hard pelvic thrusts. Audience members are also 
invited to join in. The metal information monuments then fuck back, faster and faster. 
It is a true meat-and-metal cybernetic system of stimulus and response, data exchang- 
es and feedback. 

A line of four video projections (each running the same image) fills the back cyclo- 
rama, playing frantically speeded up 1950s-style black-and-white pre-recorded footage 
of performers engaged in machine sex. A young woman dressed like Marilyn Monroe 
with blonde wig and a Seven Year Itch-style white dress on gyrates against the relent- 
lessly thrusting drawers, panting orgasmically; an office secretary fucks the cabinets 
enthusiastically while conducting an intermittent and furious row with her boss. The 
performance juxtaposes a Bacchanalian orgy with a Kafkaesque nightmare of the office 
machine gone mad. It shares with Them Fuckin’ Robots a delight in ‘comic pornography,’ 
which Cleto identifies as a common characteristic of camp within queer aesthetics” 
and is what David Bergman terms camp’s ‘self-conscious eroticism that throws into 
question the naturalization of desire.’ 

The pneumatic filing cabinets are more athletic than the human performers: they 
are fitter machines. But the human copulatory movements emphasize the fluid anat- 
omies and sensual choreographies of the human body in contrast to the rigid straight 
lines and sexually unsophisticated ‘in-out’ action of the cabinet drawers. The perfor- 
mance manifests the difference between soft, sensual, impulsive, and easily exhausted 
flesh and hard, repetitive, robotic metal. It also emphasizes the link between ‘the sculp- 
tural system of the file cabinet ... [and] the mutating human body, eroticized and 
abused by technology.” 
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The Machinization of Humans and the Humanization of Machines 


The sexual themes of Them Fuckin’ Robots and Executive Machinery Intercourse articulate 
two closely related contemporary anxieties related to ‘unnatural coition’ between hu- 
mans and machines. These centre, first, on the increasing humanization of machines 
and, second, on the gradual dehumanization of humans in the face of technology. 
These two forces are seen as prompting humans towards a gradual evolution into ma- 
chines and metallic embodiments by virtue of their increasing faith in, affinity with, 
and psychophysical transformation by machines. This second concept of the dehu- 
manization of humans may therefore also be expressed as the mechanization of hu- 
mans. But, given the negative connotations of the word ‘mechanization’ in relation to 
people (suggesting a zombielike workforce performing repetitive actions), I will use 
the term machinization, since cyborgic metal is (in theory) intended to sensitize and 
expand human physical and mental capabilities rather than to desensitize and reduce 
them. 

As early as 1954, Norbert Wiener proposed a radical machinization of humans, sug- 
gesting that ‘we have modified our environment so radically that we must now modify 
ourselves in order to exist in this new environment.” In his earlier groundbreaking 
work, Cybernetics, Wiener also considered at length the humanization of machines, 
maintaining that the question of whether machines could be considered to be alive or 
not was largely semantic.” For Wiener machines were alive because they were physi- 
cally animate and operationally active. The idea of human transformation into metal 
reaches its logical conclusion with Hans Moravec’s assertion that by the middle of the 
twenty-first century it will be possible to download one’s entire consciousness into a 
computer." In The Universal Robot, Moravec dramatizes this notion into a Frankensteinian 
surgical operation where the contents of the brain are physically removed from the 
human head to be implanted into its new metal box: ‘In a final, disoriented step the 
surgeon lifts its hand. Your suddenly abandoned body dies. For a moment you experi- 
ence only quiet and dark ... Your perspective has shifted ... [and] reconnected to a 
shiny new body of the style, colour and material of your choice. Your metamorphosis 
is complete.” 

Moravec suggests that humans can either ‘adopt the fabulous mechanisms of ro- 
bots, thus becoming robots themselves, or they can retire into obscurity. Metal per- 
formance reflects this techno-zeitgeist, which senses a gradual but inevitable merging 
of flesh and metal. There are thus two routes to the robot, which are perceived as op- 
erating simultaneously: one via AI, building artificially intelligent, sentient beings; the 
other through cyborgism, adapting the human form to a supposedly ‘superior’ robotic 
and computational physiognomy. The camp aesthetics that I associate with metallic 
performance derive equally from artists who largely affirm and embrace such meta- 
morphoses and from those who are sceptical or oppositional. 
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Performances by the proponents of flesh and metal symbiosis can be sited fre- 
quently within the aesthetics of camp by virtue of their theatrical and computational 
codes of high-artifice and excess and through their celebration of ‘monstrous’ trans- 
gression. Robotic and cyborgic embodiments relate perfectly to the camp sensibility, 
particularly in relation to gay camp, which distinguishes and celebrates difference and 
otherness as a coded or blatant affront to straight society’s notions of what is subver- 
sive or alien to the norm. While expressions of opposition to the mainstream charac- 
terize many avant-garde forms, the use of camp as an aesthetic device in metal 
performance is quite specific to its particular form of transgressive rhetoric, what Mark 
Dery calls its ‘rituals of resistance.” 

Camp preens and shows off, it uses narcissism to define and express its ontology of 
difference and to draw attention to itself. It exaggerates physical and vocal expression 
to ‘stand out,’ the meaning of one of its various etymological origins, the Italian verb 
campeggiare.”* Its French root, se camper, translates as ‘self-conscious posturing,” while 
its Indo-European origin, kamp, reflects the physical shapes and movements of camp’s 
postures: curved, flexible, articulated.** Gay camp is also a ‘fuck you’ stance, sticking a 
finger up at the conformist social performance of normative male heterosexuality and 
ridiculing machismo posturing. It registers membership in an exclusive, even superior 
club, Just as the cyborg signifies an advanced or evolved form of the human, a meta- 
morphosis that separates it from the crowd, so too males who ‘camp about’ register 
and display to the outside world that they have undergone their own specific evolu- 
tion. They have developed, among other things, an understanding of their feminine 
side, ironic wit, aesthetic sensibility, and sexual self-knowledge. 

Metal performances by artists resistant to, or sceptical of, the biometallic fusion 
utilize similar camp high-theatrics, and, additionally, harness the self-parodic, barbed 
humour of camp to point at the inherent comedy, absurdity, and danger of metallic 
embodiments. The latter approach is evident in Brian Frisk’s Wearerobots.com website 
which features animations of robots with human temperaments and emotions.” The 
machines’ similarities with humans and their struggle with their feelings is darkly com- 
ic: Sad Robot grapples with his sense of identity, wailing that ‘some people don’t even 
know!’m a robot, they think I’m Puerto Rican, but just really good at math.’ The robots 
betray human aspirations, but more particularly human emotional weaknesses and fail- 
ings. One depressed robot pours out his heart in group therapy; another becomes in- 
creasingly furious during a telephone call when only humans are available to speak to: 
‘It’s impossible to get through to a machine these days!’ he curses. The robots also 
transgress human protocols by directly speaking their minds, like Angrybot, a school- 
teacher who tells his students that their homework is to go home and kill themselves. 

The animations express deep-seated anxieties about the humanization of machines. 
They point to the recognition that as technology advances there is a gradual diminu- 
tion of the differences between human and machine. Robots become more humanlike 
through developments in artificial intelligence, and humans become more robotlike 
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as they grow more alienated and remote from their own and others’ humanity through 
their increasing reliance on technology. Norman White, one of the artists behind Them 
Fuckin’ Robots, subverts the idea of artificial intelligence by designing robots that he 
imbues with what he calls ‘artificial sanity.’ He has designed a number of ‘contrary’ and 
antisocial robots, such as Facing Out, Laying Low (1977) which stops interacting with au- 
diences when it feels bored or is given too many competing stimuli. His Helpless Robot, 
or HLR (1988) speaks but does not move and displays a distinctly camp bitchiness in 
its dealings with gallery visitors, whose stupidity it berates, whatever they may do. 
White describes it as ‘the classic “hustler” and elaborates: ‘For instance, it might ini- 
tially enlist human cooperation with a polite “Excuse me ... have you got amoment?”, 
or any one of such unimposing phrases. It might then ask to be rotated: “Could you 
please turn me just a bit to the right ... No! not that way ... the other way!” In such a 
way, as it senses cooperation, it tends to become ever more demanding, becoming in 
the end, if its human collaborators let it, dictatorial,” 

New York-based Japanese performance artist Momoyo Torimitsu’s robot Miyata Jiro 
(2001) encapsulates both the humanization of machines and the machinization of hu- 
mans. Miyata Jiro is a realistic, life-size, balding businessman that crawls on its belly 
along the streets of the financial districts of major cities, while Torimitsu walks behind 
and tends it, dressed as a nurse. A satirical commentary on the humiliating conformity 
of Japanese ‘salaryman’ culture, the robot presents a cowed and hyperrealistic counter- 
point to the camp heroic excesses of many robot performances. Fears of enslavement 
associated with dystopian predictions of machines superseding human beings are 
short-circuited in a stark and parodic reversal. In replacing the human form, Miyata Jiro 
merely serves to expose the degree to which human beings are already on their knees 
and enslaved to cultural conformity, the work ethic, and capital. 

The medical sustenance to the humanized machine provided by Torimitsu’s car- 
ing nurse character is elaborated in A-Positive (1997), created by Eduardo Kac and Ed 
Bennett, where the dual notions of human machinization and robot humanization 
are even more starkly depicted. A performer is connected to a robot through an in- 
travenous needle, and actually ‘feeds’ the robot (or ‘biobot’) with blood, which flows 
visibly through a clear tube connecting the human body and the machine. The robot 
extracts oxygen from the blood and uses it to sustain a tiny and erratic flame, while 
reciprocating the fluid exchange and completing the sense of human-machine sym- 
biosis by sending an intravenous drip of dextrose into the human body. The visual 
symbolism mixes medical imagery, cybernetics, and Gothic horror. The piece is calm 
and understated but distinctly unsettling. It is at once a peaceful and uncomplicated 
image of body-machine connection, literalizing a circular biological life-flow between 
human flesh and metal robot, but it also conjures vividly the dark, fearful myths of 
Frankenstein and Dracula. Flesh is penetrated to give succour to the non-human, 
‘undead’ machine, and human oxygen is breathed into it to give it life The machine 
is directly humanized, pumped by corporeal fluid, while the human body beside it is 
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machinized, its own life-blood invaded and fed by technology.” 

Increasingly, both medical science and art practices imbricate flesh with machine 
technologies, and it is pertinent to note in relation to A-Positive the words of an early 
heart transplant patient in 1969, who reflected on both the wonder and the significant 
psychophilosophical anxiety involved in his operation: ‘Seeing my blood outside of my 
body running through coils of synthetic tubing is deeply distressing ... [a] miraculous 
... powerful monster ... with an almost frightening hold on my life ... reducing me to a 
“half-robot, half-man.”’”® 

Robotics is now making an important impact in medical surgery, where robotic 
arms such as ‘robodoe’ are used to make precision bone incisions. NASA, eager to dem- 
onstrate that their space hardware research has implications closer to home, has fund- 
ed and collaborated on a number of robotic surgical appliances. These include the 
Automated Endoscopic System for Optimal Positioning (AESOP), developed by 
Computer Motions Inc., a robotic arm whose precision exceeds human dexterity. 
Using AESOP’s intelligent voice-recognition system, the human surgeon controls all 
the robot endoscope’s movements and operation by simply talking to it. Robots 
known as ‘Nursebots,’ which can monitor and dispense medication, and detect emer- 
gencies such as falls, using video-recognition systems, are being developed by research- 
ers at Carnegie Mellon and Pittsburgh Universities to act as caregivers in the homes of 
elderly and disabled people”? 


A Brief History of Robots and Automata 


Although the word ‘robot’ has been used to describe many machines and mechanical 
devices that are not computer controlled, stricter definitions place computational op- 
eration to the fore. Ken Goldberg broadly defines a robot as ‘a mechanism controlled 
by a computer,” and Eduardo Kac maintains that ‘robots are advanced computer- 
controlled electromechanical appliances.” The Czech word robota, variously translat- 
ed as ‘work,’ ‘serf,’ or ‘forced labour,’ was adopted in the English-speaking world as 
‘robot’ directly through the title of Karel Capek’s 1921 expressionist play R.U.R. (Ros- 
sum’s Universal Robots). The play concerns the supplanting of humans by robots, and it 
has been widely discussed both as a warning against Frankensteinian scientific hubris 
and as an allegory of the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution, with the oppressed masses ‘recast’ 
as robots. Its story presents an early and potent theatrical vision of the humanization 
of machines: On an island factory, hyperintelligent worker-robots are developed, and 
eventually they rebel and take over, murdering their inventors and calling for the de- 
struction of all humankind. In the final act, the celibate robots fear they will die out, 
and Alquist, the only human they have spared, prays to God, pleading that if there 
are no humans left anywhere in the world, the robot, as ‘the shadow of man’ should 
be able to survive and procreate. The play ends with a young male and female robot 
developing caring and sexual feelings for one another as Alquist declares ‘Go, Adam, 
go, Eve. The world is yours ... At least the shadow of man!’” 
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Figure 29.1. Blood, cybernetics, and Gothic horror meet as Eduardo Kac connects up with a 


machine in A-Positive (with Ed Bennett), 1997. 


R.U.R. sends complex and mixed messages about the humanization of machines. 
The robots are first presented as the unjustly oppressed, then as the unfeeling, evil 
oppressors, and finally as the sensitive, empathetic heroes and heroines of the piece 
offering a vicarious or deferred salvation for humanity. 

Contemporary robot artworks and performances have a long historical lineage, 
which Bruce Mazlish relates back to the Hermetic story of creation, where ‘man is 
given permission ... to create and animate artificial beings ... or, in my terms, ma- 
chines.’ Mazlish notes that throughout history automata have prompted fears, since 
they pose ‘an “irrational” threat to humans, calling into question their identity, sexual- 
ity (the basis of creation?), and powers of domination.’ Rodney A. Brooks notes the 
pneumatically operated automata of Hero of Alexandria around 100 BCE,** and Jeff 
Cook quotes Pindar from 520 BCE: 


The animated figures stand 
Adorning every street 

And seem to breathe in stone, or 
Move their marble feet.” 
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Max von Boehn dates the first anthropomorphic automata back to the third cen- 
tury BCE and suggests evidence that small automata existed in Aristotle’s time, citing 
his reference in Physics to a silver doll that moved like a living being.” Joseph Needham 
describes a vast array of mechanical figures, animals, birds, and fishes constructed in 
ancient China, as well as mechanized chariots and a flying automaton that he dates to 
circa 380 BCE.” 

The first clockwork automata were constructed in the fourteenth century, and 
clocks with automated figures became common on European cathedrals, including 
‘crowing cocks, bears that shook heads, a king who turned a sandglass, and the twelve 
apostles moving in a circle.” Bowing royal figures were common features, including 
three kings at Strasbourg Cathedral (1352) and seven bowing princes who passed be- 
fore an automaton of Emperor Charles IV at 12 o’clock at the Marienkapelle in 
Nürnberg (1361). The clock tower at Soleure, built in 1452, ‘depicts a warrior beating his 
chest on the quarter-hours, while a skeleton clutching an arrow turns his head to the 
soldier on the first stroke of each hour.” In 1509 Leonardo Da Vinci constructed a lion 
that could walk; a sixteenth-century automaton from Brittany performed a mechani- 
cal crucifixion scene; and during the seventeenth century, karakuri automata per- 
formed the tea-serving ceremony in Japan. 

During the eighteenth century a number of European ‘master’ automata craftsmen 
emerged, such as Jacques de Vaucanson, who built a robot duck that could waddle, 
quack, eat, drink, and defecate; and father and son Pierre and Henri Louis Jacquet- 
Droz, who constructed figures that could draw and play the piano. A female organ 
player, also by the Jacquet-Droz family, ‘simulated breathing and gaze direction, look- 
ing at the audience, her hands and the music,’*° and their boy automaton The Scribe 
(1772) sat at a desk dipping a quill into an inkpot and writing, among other things, 
Descartes’s declaration ‘I think, therefore I am.’ Michel Foucault argues that the so- 
phisticated automata of the eighteenth century were not simply animated illustra- 
tions of organisms, but more importantly ‘political puppets, small-scale models of 
power.’ He points out that Frederick the Great, ‘the meticulous king of small ma- 
chines, well-trained regiments and long exercises, was obsessed by them.’*" 

In 1807 Napoleon was defeated in a game of chess by an automated player dressed 
as a Turkish sorcerer and smoking a hookah, although its moves were decided by a 
man concealed in the box on which the figure sat and who could view the board 
through a system of mirrors. Built by Wolfgang de Kempelen in 1769, the automaton 
is described by Mark Sussman as ‘a dramaturgical hybrid of theatre, magic, and sci- 
ence,” and it was invoked by Walter Benjamin as an allegory of the mythical ‘wish- 
image,’ symbolizing a historical materialist thrust that reifies progress yet conceals its 
inner workings. The ‘little hunchback, who was an expert chess player’ sits hidden 
within the machine conjuring a type of magic like an alternative ‘theology, which to- 
day, as we know, is wizened and has to keep out of sight.’*’ In recent years, artificial 
intelligence has replaced the concealed human expert in the box, and in 1997 IBM’s 
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Deep Blue became the first chess supercomputer to defeat the grandmaster Gary 
Kasparov over a six-game series. 

In his 1948 exposition of cybernetics, Norbert Wiener reflected at length on the 
history of the automaton as a simulacrum that reflects both the technology and the 
ideology of its age: 


This desire to produce and study automata has always been expressed in terms of the 
living technique of the age. In the days of magic, we have the bizarre and sinister concept 
of the Golem, that figure of clay into which the Rabbi of Prague breathed life ... In the 
time of Newton, the automaton becomes the clockwork music box, with the little 
effigies pirouetting stiffly on top. In the nineteenth century, the automaton is a glorified 
heat engine, burning some combustible fuel instead of the glycogen of human muscles. 
Finally, the present automaton opens doors by means of photocells, or points guns to a 
place at which a radar beam picks up an airplane, or computes the solution of a differen- 
tial equation.** 


Notable mechanical automata of the early twentieth century included Elektro, the 
Moto-Man and his mechanical dog Sparko which aroused enormous excitement at the 
1939 New York World’s Fair, despite being ‘nothing more than a bunch of gears and 
motors capable of doing simple movements.’*° Twenty-five years later, the New York 
World’s Fair hosted the first appearance of one of the most famous and celebrated 
performing anthropomorphic robots, Disney’s ‘Audio-Animatronic’ figure of Abraham 
Lincoln (1964). The Lincoln robot, which became the star attraction at Disneyland the 
following year, was the most advanced anthropomorphic figure of its time, and was 
decidedly, if unintentionally, camp: the sixteenth president of the United States stood 
up to deliver a monologue composed of edited highlights from patriotic speeches in 
a high-pitched, mechanical voice. The Lincoln robot, which features as the finale of a 
part film, part live performance Great Moments with Mr Lincoln (1965), has continued as a 
major Disneyland attraction ever since, and was redesigned and upgraded in 2003. 

Walt Disney was personally fascinated by automata, and in the 1950s he bought a 
100-year-old automaton of a bird in a gilded cage, which proved the inspiration for 
Disneyland’s first audio-animatronic attraction: a collection of singing birds that 
filled the Enchanted Tiki Room, which was opened in 1963. Disney’s ‘Imagineer’ tech- 
nologists have continued to develop sophisticated and often kitsch or camp perform- 
ing anthropomorphic and zoomorphic robots ever since, from Disney characters and 
sword-fighting pirates to their most recent high-tech creation, Lucky (2003). Disney's 
first ‘walk-alone’ animatronic character, Lucky is a nine-foot-tall and twelve-foot-long 
green dinosaur with a propensity to hiccups, designed to roam and intelligently inter- 
act with visitors. 

In the same year that the audio-animatronic Lincoln made its first appearance, 
Nam June Paik and Shuya Abe created Robot K-456 (1964), a life-size, twenty-channel 
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remote control female humanoid that walked through the New York streets. It 
flapped its arms, excreted beans, and played John F. Kennedy’s inaugural address 
through a speaker in its mouth. It is a dynamic, humorous, and camp creation with a 
large square head and ‘junkyard’ body parts including toy airplane propeller eyes and 
rotating Styrofoam breasts, which Eduardo Kac suggests is more a ‘caricature of hu- 
manity’ than ‘a cause of fear (of lost jobs, of erased identity). In 1982 Robot K-456 was 
involved in a staged accident when it was hit by an automobile as it ventured off the 
sidewalk in a performance entitled The First Catastrophe of the Twenty-First Century. 

Robotic art developed slowly but significantly during the 1960s alongside interac- 
tive kinetic sculptures by artists such as James Seawright, whose Searcher (1966) and 
Watcher (1966) moved and emitted different sound patterns in response to move- 
ments and light changes going on around them. Seawright’s work was featured in the 
seminal 1968 Cybernetic Serendipity Exhibition at London’s Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, which included a number of robots and kinetic sculptures considered marvels of 
their time. Edward Ihnatowicz’s SAM (Sound Activated Mobile, 1968), for example, was 
‘the first moving sculpture which moved directly and recognizably in response to 
what was going on around it.” A vertebraelike construction with a flowerlike head, 
it used miniature hydraulic pistons to twist, turn, and move in the direction of visi- 
tors’ sounds. Reflecting back on the Cybernetic Serendipity Exhibition thirty years 
later, however, Mitchell Whitelaw reminds us that these early art machines act ‘as a 
quaint, slightly humorous reminder of the humble origins of the field: daggy plotter 
graphics, clunky lights and sounds, crude sensing “robots” ... a caricature of late-sixties 
science-dag.’8 

In recent years Japan has become the focus for some of the most advanced anthro- 
pomorphic robotic developments, and it is important to note that there are significant 
cultural differences in perceptions of the robot in the East and in the West. Popular 
attitudes towards robotics are highly enthusiastic in Japan, in part as a result of a cul- 
tural history of positive images such as ‘Mighty Atom’ (known as ‘Astro Boy’ in the 
United States), an iconic cartoon robot of the 1950s and 1960s. Japanese robotic artist 
Kenji Yanobe is one of many to discuss the differing East-West attitudes towards ro- 
bots, also noting the more recent cute and friendly robots depicted in Manga comics.*? 
In the West, by contrast, the robot more commonly has been perceived as a threat: 
both to jobs and to human beings themselves. Literary and cinematic fiction is filled 
with robots who turn on their makers or run amok, including HAL in 2001: A Space 
Odyssey (1968), the robot played by Yul Bryner in Westworld (1973), and the replicants in 
Blade Runner (1982). 

In 2002 Robodex, the world’s largest robot exhibition in Yokohama, southwest of 
Tokyo, brought together ninety different robots. These included a troupe of Seiko 
Epson’s miniature Monsieur II-P, which performed a robot ballet, and Sony’s latest en- 
tertainment robots, SRD-4X, which according to a BBC report, ‘wowed the crowds with 
their dancing performances.’ Zoomorphic robots for domestic use included Sanyo’s 
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robot guard dog and Tmsuk’s Banryu, a $14,000 home security robot dinosaur, which 
walks around the house detecting intruders or smoke, whereupon it contacts the 
emergency services and owner. But the highlight of the exhibition was Honda’s Asimo, 
the world’s most advanced humanoid robot in 2002. 

Asimo can walk forward or backward, climb stairs, and make turns as it walks (pre- 
vious robots had to stop before they could turn). The four-foot-high humanoid is a 
smaller version of Honda’s P3 robot, and has six degrees of freedom on each limb, in- 
corporates twenty-six servo motors, and moves and walks with remarkable balance 
and smoothness. It also has a photographic memory, remembering everyone to whom 
it is introduced and addressing them by name on subsequent meetings. Asimo has be- 
come a celebrated robot performer, appearing in television advertisements, amuse- 
ment parks, and high-tech stage shows during a long North American educational tour 
of science museums and institutions in 2003-4. In Japan’s Fukuoka Dome Stadium, in 
2002, Asimo played soccer in one of 188 robot teams from twenty-nine countries com- 
peting in ‘RoboCup 2002.’ Coinciding with soccer’s human World Cup, robot five-a- 
side teams played twenty-minute games in the knockout tournament, most of which 
were drawn at full time, and were decided on penalty shoot-outs. 

While Asimo is designed in a classic 1950s-style vision of a ‘metal-man,’ with robot 
body and astronaut helmet-head, anthropomorphic realism is developing rapidly in 
research centres such as the Tokyo Science University. Fumio Hara has created female 
humanoid robot faces made of translucent silicone rubber, which can approximate 
human expression changes, using a range of systems and materials including ‘shape 
memory metals,’ 


Sociable Robots 


Simon Penny’s robot artwork Petit Mal (1995) takes its name from neurology, mean- 
ing ‘an epileptic condition, a short lapse of consciousness,” and its inspiration from 
artificial-life technologies. According to Stephen Wilson, it is ‘a landmark attempt to 
create robots with genuine autonomy.” The robot is visually unimpressive - a thin, 
three-foot-high robot mounted on bicycle wheels — but its intelligent behaviour and 
fluid dancelike movements are sophisticated as it pursues and engages visitors in sub- 
tle physical interactions. Penny’s goal was to create the first truly autonomous robot 
artwork, which possessed charm and wit, and which was ‘neither anthropomorphic 
nor zoomorphic, but ... unique to its physical and electronic nature.” In his essay 
‘Embodied Cultural Agents,’ Penny describes Petit Mal as: ‘the construction of a seem- 
ingly sentient and social machine from minimal components, the generation of an 
agent interface utilizing purely kinesthetic or somatosensory modes which “speak the 
language of the body” and bypasses textual, verbal, or iconic signs.’” In its subtle inter- 
actions and physical ‘conversations’ with visitors, Petit Mal highlights the humaniza- 
tion of the machine, not in its physical form, but in its evolved, artificially intelligent 
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Figure 29.2. Some of the hybrid robot creatures featured in The Ancestral Path through the Amorphic 


Landscape. Photographs: Steve Dixon, 2000. 


behaviour. The robot becomes a new form of social being, a creature of charm, sensi- 
tivity, and kinesthetic intelligence, able to act and respond autonomously in relation 
to people and situations around it. 

Charm and sociability characterize many of the robots of Amorphic Robot Works, 
directed by San Francisco robotics artist Chico McMurtrie. The promenade perfor- 
mance The Ancestral Path through the Amorphic Landscape (2000) features some sixty digi- 
tally controlled humanoid and animal robot figures ranging from about two feet to 
over thirty feet high. They emerge from a massive hydraulically inflated landscape 
from where many are ‘birthed,’ tearing through and rising up from inside the fabric 
and rubber surface. During the performance the landscape grows robotic trees, ex- 
pands, contracts, and changes shape, creating hills, mountains, and caverns for the 
robots to move through and inhabit. 

The performance is a loud, chaotic, and magical metal menagerie. Some robots are 
powerful and godlike figures; some are sinister hybrid animal creatures, such as the 
‘dog-monkeys’ that patrol the space; and others are comic, camp, and dysfunctional 
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Figure 29.3. Amorphic Robot Works’ Tumbling Man repeatedly rolls over in a vain, Beckettian 


attempt to stand up. Photographs: Steve Dixon, 1997. 


caricatures of humans. Small, sticklike anthropomorphic robots shake and scuttle 
around a cave complete with waterfall, their metal penises rotating through 360 de- 
grees. Skeletal metal figures perform acrobatics, play kettledrums and beat bongos, 
and frantically draw charcoal scribble pictures on canvas. Benign, gangly humanoids 
wobble and amble around comically, while others climb up and down ropes, survey- 
ing the scene below. 

The humanization of the robot is emphasized skilfully through the robots’ distinct- 
ly human personalities, foibles, and failings. One robot fails to catch a ball, and its 
frustration leads to animated gestures of annoyance, which leads to limb-flailing an- 
ger, which finally leads to what appears to be the very human act of male masturba- 
tion. The robots appear and disappear, communicate and interact, and play vibrant 
and complex percussion ‘symphonies’ together, mixing African drums, xylophones, 
and industrial noise. But also, they fail, and then fail again, and again; like the ‘Tumbling 
Man,’ a heavy, life-size robot made of thick metal piping and powered by compressed 
air, which repeatedly performs forward rolls in an ultimately vain attempt to stand up. 
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Here, the company presents a Beckettian aesthetics of anthropomorphic robot impo- 
tence and failure. 

McMutrtrie describes how the robots’ actions ‘depict the most primal aspects of 
the human condition: elegant, strong, and threatening and at the same time, weak 
and pathetic ... They form a unique and vulnerable society, affected by technology, 
and the environment in which they are placed.’** The Ancestral Path through the Amorphic 
Landscape is an ecological fable, a humanist statement, and a robotic performance tour 
de force which transfixes audiences. Its great charm and humour, its empathetic 
force, and its emotional power come not only from the sophistication of the robots, 
but also their idiosyncratic personalities, which are drawn from acute observation of 
human quirks and foibles. The company’s computer systems designer and program- 
mer, Rick Sayre, suggests that the machines are ‘less like industrial robots and more 
like puppets ... Their puppetlike quality makes them harder to control, but it also 
makes you empathize with them because they appear to be struggling.’ As Jason 
Spingarn-Koff points out, most of the robots are ‘benign, even cute ... The machines’ 
earthly qualities - organic form, movement, music - are most exceptional. The fact 
that these machines possess such vivid, living sensibilities is amazing and frighten- 
ing.’*° McMurtrie describes the performance as ‘a study of the human condition in 
sculpture and movement’” and tour director Mark Ruch reflects that ‘as there is 
beauty and elegance in movement itself, there is equally potent experience in watch- 
ing a machine (human or organic in form) struggling to stand, attempting to throwa 
rock, or playing a drum. These primal activities, when executed by machines, evoke a 
deep and sometimes emotional reaction. It is the universality of emotional experi- 
ence which intrigues us, and it is the contrapuntal use of machines as artistic medium 
and organic movement as form which, perhaps ironically, combine to provoke these 
reactions most readily. 5® 

Amorphic Robot Works’ performances extend and ‘make flesh’ early avant-garde 
performance experiments around the image of the mechanized body — from Foregger’s 
machinic tafiatrenage dance training and Meyerhold’s robotic biomechanic move- 
ments to Oscar Schlemmer’s Bauhaus performances and Gordon Craig’s call for the 
replacement of the actor by the Ubermarionette. Margaret Morse has reflected how 
robots come to resemble their creators and how their creators see themselves in 
them.” This certainly appears true in McMutrtrie’s case. When we spent a day filming 
the performance and interviewing him for the Digital Performance Archive,” he treat- 
ed the robots like human progeny, constantly concerned for their health and tempera- 
ment, and offering them what I can only describe as unconditional maternal love and 
care. The idea of anthropomorphic robots being a form of male procreation has been 
put forward by Jeff Cook, who describes a ‘patriarchal dream of parthenogenesis’ that 
escapes the ‘the indeterminate and unreasonable realm’ of flesh, nature, and the femi- 
nine.” He reflects that there has been surprisingly little commentary on the notion of 
male procreation at play within developments in artificial intelligence, artificial life, 
and robotics. 
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Figure 29.4. Stelarc’s six-legged evolutionary cyborg vision, Exoskeleton. Photograph: D. Land- 


wehr, 1998. 


Robots and Animals 


Stelarc’s Exoskeleton (1998) is a large and imposing six-legged pneumatically powered 
robot, which Stelarc stands on top of, on a rotating turntable. Stelarc wears an ex- 
tended robotic left arm and moves around the space, his body swinging from side to 
side as he controls the robot’s spiderlike walking movements via computer-translated 
arm gestures, amid a deafening ‘cacophony of pneumatic and mechanical and sensor 
modulated sounds.’ Though created and performed with no conscious camp irony 
whatsoever, Exoskeleton nonetheless constitutes a monumental piece of metallic camp. 
As well as conforming to the sense of inherently camp robotic movement that I have 
outlined, it also epitomizes what Cleto calls ‘the camp obsession with images of pow- 
er’? and what Sontag terms camp’s ‘fascinating fascism.’° 

Stelare’s cyborgic performances underlie his concern to develop ways in which the 
body can be extended and modified to physically incorporate technology and effec- 
tively function within electronic worlds and spaces. This reverses conventional meta- 
phors and views of a disembodied body operating in virtual space. In Stelarc’s version, 
the body does not leap out and float serenely in cyberspace; it demands instead that 
technology and the matrix of cyberspace be brought into the body in order to advance 
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Figure 29.5. Stelarc’s body is electronically and involuntarily activated by Internet stimulations 


in Split Body. Photograph: Igor Andjelic. 


and reconfigure its corporeal physiology and ontology. During the 1990s, in perfor- 
mances such as Fractal Flesh (1995), Ping Body (1996), and ParaSite (1997), Stelarc wore a 
perspex and metal robot ‘third arm’ and connected his body via a mass of cables to a 
computer. Through different interface systems, signals sent via the Internet remotely 
stimulated muscles in different parts of his body via electrical sensors, activating a 
startling and macabre physical performance. Here the dehumanization and machin- 
ization of the body by technology is taken to extremes, with Stelarc’s body reduced to 
little more than an empty shell: a human cadaver to be jerked like a puppet in some 
macabre human-computer game. Exoskeleton uses a reverse paradigm, with Stelarc 
firmly in control of the technology and celebrating the powerful solidity of the metal- 
lically enhanced body. 

Stelarc is thus a paradoxical figure who plays both the supplicant and the visionary 
warrior in relation to new technologies. His performances symbolize the inadequacy 
of the human form in the face of technology, but simultaneously encapsulate the will 
to harness its powers towards an actual evolution and transubstantiation of the body. 
It is significant that in the evolutionary technological vision of Exoskeleton, Stelarc 
returns to nature and the animal kingdom, making literal Deleuze and Guattari’s 
theoretical construct of ‘becoming animal.’ Deleuze and Guattari’s discourse stresses 
that ‘becoming animal does not consist in playing animal or imitating an animal ..., 
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becoming is never imitating.’ Rather, much like Exoskeleton’s cybernetic system, ‘a 
man and an animal combine, neither of which resembles the other, neither of which 
imitates the other, each deterritorializing the other ... A system of relay and mutations 
through the middle’®° 

Many scientists believe that following a catastrophe such as a global nuclear war, 
insects will survive while mammals will not. Stelarc’s choice of spider’s legs thus marks 
an important choice in his metallic evolutionary vision. Ten years earlier, in 1988, one 
of the most advanced robots of its time was Rodney A. Brooks’s six-legged insect robot, 
Ghengis. Brooks reflects on the peculiarly lifelike qualities the robot exhibited, unlike 
any he had made or seen: ‘It came to life! It had a wasplike personality: mindless deter- 
mination. But it had a personality. It chased and scrambled according to its will, not to 
the whim of the human controller. It acted like a creature, and to me and others who 
saw it, it felt like a creature. It was an artificial creature ... Of course, software is not 
lifelike itself. But software organized the right way can give rise to lifelike behaviour 
- it can cross the boundary from machinelike ... to animal-like.”” 

Zoomorphic robots have been a staple within metal performance, and the first 
computer-controlled robot artwork, Edward Ihnatowicz’s The Senster (1971), took its 
form from the animal kingdom. A large, metal construction like a lobster’s claw, it 
moved towards still and quiet observers and shrank back from loud or animated ones. 
The observers’ movements and sounds were monitored by motion detectors and mi- 
crophones and fed into a digital Philips minicomputer, which processed the data and 
activated the robot’s kinetic responses. Zoomorphic robot performances often present 
ecological messages as seen, for example, in Amorphic Robot Works’ events and in 
Brett Goldstone’s Bird Land (1990). Bird Land is set in a Los Angeles parking lot against a 
mural background depicting rock formations composed of petrified human corpses. 
Large, skinny mutant bird robots, ingeniously crafted entirely from recycled Dumpster 
junk, roam a contaminated ‘postapocalyptic wasteland,’ flapping their steam-powered 
wings, pecking at garbage, and eating tin cans. A pair of spindly, disembodied legs 
move storklike across a man-made pool of water, then fall and twitch in death throes 
as gallons of oil turn the water jet black.® 

Other notable zoomorphic performances include a collaborative animal-robot proj- 
ect, Zoo des Robots, which was exhibited in Paris between 1986 and 1991; and Joe Davis’s 
solar-powered Desert Crawler (1986) robot slowly roamed the desert making animal-like 
tracks in the sand. Matt Heckert’s hybrid insect-horse-bird, The Walk-and-Peck Machine 
(1985, with Survival Research Laboratories), moved on beetlelike legs and spiked 
wheels, attacking other robots with its bird-beak. Louis-Philippe Demers and Bill 
Vorn’s At the Edge of Chaos (1995) involved four robots that fight like animals over a metal 
cube as though it is a piece of meat.” 

Two opposing ideologies operate in metal performance’s recurrent theme of the 
return to nature and the animal. One rages at the inherent ‘blasphemy’: portraying 
or satirizing the robotic body’s sinister and alien relationship to the natural and 
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stimulating the types of psychological fears that Sigmund Freud discusses in relation 
to automata as symbols of ‘the uncanny.” The other emphasizes the metal body’s kin- 
ship with nature, as a creature born of the natural evolutionary process. David 
Rothenberg describes how technology ‘imitates nature in its matter of operation, but 
completes what nature alone has only hinted at ... It represents the human penchant 
to go beyond nature, completing our place in the natural world.’” In these terms, the 
metal body simultaneously imitates and reaches beyond the natural world, signify- 
ing a new and dominant survival-of-the-fittest figure, using (or abusing) the laws of 
‘natural evolution’ to complete the Darwinian project. The first Futurist manifesto of 
1909 equated an automobile with a shark, celebrated the machine as a new animal 
form, and declared that in the man-machine union ‘we’re about to see the Centaur’s 
birth.” The ‘becoming animal’ of the metal body resonates both with Descartes’s much- 
contested theory of the soul-less animal-automaton,” and with Donna Haraway’s no- 
tion of the cyborg as a creature transgressing ‘the boundary between human and 
animal’ which is unafraid of its ‘joint kinship with animals and machines.’ The con- 
temporary human urge to return to the animal reflects a postmodern consciousness 
that senses a denaturing, a spiritual erosion, and a loss of the real in the face of technol- 
ogy. Ironically, both in Haraway’s seminal discourse on cyborgism and in metal perfor- 
mance, technology is seen as a route to re-establish human connections with nature 
and the animal. As Don Ihde argues in Technology and the Lifeworld: From Garden to Earth 
(1990), there is a double attraction to both technology and nature within contempo- 
rary postmodern society.’ 

But the juxtaposition of robots and real animals in metal performance has also cre- 
ated fearful and macabre images of cruelty and violence. A robot decapitated frozen 
pigeons in Mark Pauline’s Machine Sex (1979), and Chris Csikszentmihalyi’s Species 
Substitute (1996) brought together live ants and a robot that systematically fed them 
and then killed them. Conjunctions between animals and machines, in effect, creat- 
ing contemporary metal-animal ‘mythical creatures,’ have similarly produced disqui- 
eting results. For Rabot (1981), Pauline attached a robot exoskeleton to a dead rabbit to 
produce a sinister hybrid robot-rabbit that walked backward; and in Piggly-Wiggly 
(1981, with Monte Cazzaza) he mounted a cow’s head and pig’s feet and skin onto a 
metallic creature. 

Further grotesque metal and dead animal combinations featured in the first perfor- 
mance by Pauline’s Survival Research Laboratories company, A Cruel and Relentless Plot to 
Pervert the Flesh of Beasts to Unholy Uses (1982). These included a ‘Mummy-Go-Round’ car- 
ousel of mummified, dissected animals, and a part metal, part dog-cadaver robot 
mounted on a remote-controlled cart. The dog-robot lunged around the space, its jaws 
set open in a fierce snarl, and its whole dog head spinning in circles on a spindle neck 
‘in ghoulish imitation of cartoon violence.” Pauline suggests that the use of dissected 
dead animals reminds his audiences of ‘the delicacy of the human form turned inside 
out’ and ensures they do not consume his performances as they would the fake gore 
of Hollywood or Disney-style mechanical puppet shows.” 
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Pieces of pig skin, hand sewn with wide stitches around its joints, cover the metal 
exoskeleton of Sergi Jorda and Marcel-li Anthtinez Roca’s robot JoAn, l'Home de Carn 
(JoAn, the Flesh Man, 1992). A naked humanoid figure with a large flaccid penis and 
wide eyes staring through a Zorro-style half-mask, its grotesque patchwork body of 
pigskin pieces stitched at each joint recalls popular cinema images of Frankenstein’s 
monster. It is interesting to note that Mary Shelley’s original novel Frankenstein, or the 
Modern Prometheus, the precursor of numerous novels and films about artificial or ro- 
botic beings, is said to have been inspired by a nineteenth-century message-writing 
clockwork-human automaton.” Although Frankenstein is part of a long lineage of 
mythic creation narratives such as Pygmalion, Prometheus, and the Golem, as 
Catherine Waldby points out, ‘what distinguishes Frankenstein from these earlier nar- 
ratives is that the life conferred on the figure is generated through technical instru- 
ments and scientific procedures.’”’ 

In medical research focused on hybrid brain-machine interfaces to enable para- 
lyzed patients to control computer cursors and interfaces through their brain waves, 
neurobiologist Miguel Nicholelis has developed neural implants, which he has tested 
by insertion into animal brains. In a series of experiments, an owl monkey known 
as Belle transmitted neural signals to a robot that translated the data in real time to 
imitate the monkey’s arm movements. In complementary research at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, the living brain of a lamprey, an eel-like fish, was sus- 
pended in salt water and connected to a robot. The brain activated the robot’s move- 
ments towards light sources, mirroring its behaviour in its natural habitat. Marie 
O’Mahony observes that ‘as an added twist to the scientist’s choice of fish, the lamprey 
is a vampire.”*° Within feminist techno-theory, a number of writers have promoted the 
image of the patriarchal vampire as central to the convergence of machines and hu- 
mans.®™ For Sarah Kember, the vampire represents the unconscious masculinist fear 
and desire for the monstrous female other; vampirism ‘is the irrational monster myth 
which is (the stake) at the heart of the supposedly rational convergence of biological 
and computer sciences ... [T]he myth of the vampire exposes the unconscious invest- 
ments in making biology and technology converge and creating the technological or- 
ganism.”’ The vampire acts as a metaphor for ‘the kind of transformation in knowledge, 
power and subjectivity which Western rationalist culture articulates only as horror and 
monstrosity.” 


Camping the Cyborg 


In his extraordinary solo multimedia performance Afasia (1998), Spanish performance 
artist Marcel-li Antúnez Roca presents a futuristic reworking of Homer’s Odyssey. Roca 
is costumed as a cyborg with exoskeletal body plates, arm and leg supports, a metal 
headband like a futuristic bandana, and a high-tech backpack sprouting cables and 
wires. He dances with industrial robots and activates video and animated sequences of 
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Figure 29.6. Marcel-li Antúnez Roca goads and dances with robots that respond kinetically and 


sonically to his movements in Afasia. Photographs: Laura Signon, 1998. 


Ulysses’s epic journey, directly controlling all the scenic elements via an array of finger, 
arm, and body sensors attached by an umbilical cable to an offstage computer. 

Four robots share the stage: a metal trashcan drum beats out insistent rhythms 
with its mechanical drumstick arms, and three other industrial robots jerk and lurch, 
emitting synthesized sounds and musical phrases in response to Roca’s movement 
signals. Roca coaxes and goads the machines like a psychotic street fighter egging on 
his opponents, and they respond sonically and kinetically to his violent and taunting 
‘come and have a go’ gesticulations. It is a cybernetic dance of stimulus-response feed- 
back communication, but also a type of machismo status game where Roca asserts his 
cyborg-Ubermensch as the all-powerful master conductor, the one in control. 

Roca’s kinetic signals activate the imagery on the approximately twenty by fifteen 
foot screen behind him. He controls panning camera effects across beautifully de- 
signed and rendered computer graphic landscapes and oceans by rocking on his feet 
and gesturing with his arms to create the effect of Ulysses’s journey. His messianic 
control is highlighted as he raises and lowers his arms to prompt graphical planets to 
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Figure 29.7. Marcel-li Antúnez Roca’s computer-sensed movements trigger and control a daz- 


zling array of screen image projections in Afasia. Photographs: Laura Signon, 1998. 


ascend and descend, and shakes his body to distort, mutate, or explode animated fac- 
es, landscapes, and buildings. Playing both the Homer narrator onstage and the Ulysses 
protagonist onscreen, he travels over land and (using swimming movements) graphi- 
cal oceans beset by tornadoes. The animations, designed by Roca and Paco Corachan, 
are striking, often hyperreal computer collages, montaging still photographs and vid- 
eo imagery of characters with animations and computer graphic backgrounds. A brass 
bedstead with a photographic image of Roca’s yellow, naked Ulysses on-board moves 
like a ship through the Japanese print-like animated waves, as distant cartoon volca- 
noes erupt. He travels past an animation of Bruegel’s painting, The Tower of Babel, and 
past Circe’s theranthropes: composite graphical images of animals on all fours, with 
the photo-realistic faces of men.*® 

The screen imagery comes fast and furious. Stunning black-and-white cartoons de- 
pict cosmic explosions and psychedelic apocalypses, and a stick-figure horse gives 
birth to six dancing, human children. The land of the Sirens is a computer-animated 
island landscape composed entirely of disembodied breasts, their nipples sprouting 
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Figure 29.8. In Epizoo, different parts of Marcel-li Antúnez Roca’s body are pneumatically ma- 
nipulated in response to audience members using touch-screen computers. Photographs: Laura 
Signon, 1994. 


milk. In the blackness of outer space, Roca’s videated disembodied head looms, god- 
like, surrounded by a graphic cloudlike halo, with white typhoons of steam spraying 
out of his ears. He spits a white, milky liquid. The heads of other performers, smaller but 
similarly haloed and spitting milk, buzz around the central image like celestial flies. 

In Afasia Roca exerts total control over his symphonic performance environment 
like a demonic master-composer and conductor, gesturally activating the robots and 
screen imagery. By contrast, in Epizoo (1994), the metal technology controls him, with 
audience members using touch-screen computers to activate robotic manipulations of 
his body. Roca stands on a revolving turntable dressed only in a G-string, with pneu- 
matic metal moulds and hook devices attached to his head and body, which pump up 
and down against his buttocks and chest, wiggle his ears, and pull his mouth and 
nostrils open and shut. The audience’s interactive computer screens show composite 
photographic and graphical images of Roca’s naked body, which are also relayed on a 
projection screen behind the live Roca onstage. Roca’s screen body is outlined in black 
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Figure 29.9. Marcel-li Antúnez Roca’s graphical screen body undergoes myriad mutations in 


Epizoo. Photographs: Laura Signon, 1994. 


and set against vibrantly coloured graphical backgrounds, recalling the Day-Glo figure 
paintings of British artists Gilbert and George. As spectators press different parts of 
the computer body, the screen image mutates: his buttocks become huge and inflated, 
and eggs are laid from the anus and turn into human heads; his penis changes to a fe- 
male pudenda, and his male chest gives way to round, pink breasts. Cartoon knives 
stab, hammers hit, and fists punch the buttocks and head, while pincers and pliers 
tweak the nipples. The performance presents a literal and savage machinization of the 
helpless, dehumanized body and illustrates how humans can use technology to elec- 
tronically torture others at a distance. But although on one level disturbing, Epizoo is 
also camp: parodying the sexually fetishized conjunction of hard metal and soft flesh 
in a humorous floorshow of bouncing buttocks and pectorals, violently wiggling ears, 
and a darting, licentious tongue. 

In both Epizoo and Afasia, Roca’s work is camp. But how does Roca’s performative 
persona with its high levels of testosteroned machismo jibe with Richard Dyer’s state- 
ment that ‘camp is not masculine. By definition, camping about is not butch’?*° The 
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answer lies in Roca’s physical performance: its irony, sexual ambivalence, and high- 
camp gestural theatrics. Although Roca performs the cyborg in Afasia as a butch ‘mus- 
cle-man,’ like numerous wrestlers of America’s World Wrestling Entertainment 
(WWE), it is exaggerated to the degree of camp self-parody. Roca’s costume beneath 
the metal appendages, a tight-fitting, all-in-one undergarment, cut high to the crotch, 
also echoes the WWE wrestlers’ macho-camp look. There is deep irony in his expansive, 
often obscene, and sometimes ridiculous physical gestures. In Afasia Roca’s masculin- 
ized movements at times reach Neanderthal ‘caveman’ heights, but he combines these 
with distinctly feminine movements: languid hip-swaying, delicate finger wiggling, and 
balletic steps. At times he stands still as though bored, casually rocking his pelvis and 
swinging his arms limply from side to side, like a female disco dancer. In Epizoo, as his 
computer-screen figure transforms from male to female, the face offers a camp sign of 
surprise with wide eyes and an exaggerated kisslike purse of the lips, while onstage 
Roca wiggles his G-stringed buttocks at the audience, like a female striptease artist. 

While Dyer argues that camp is not butch, he also recognizes that camp is not the 
exclusive domain of gay culture, reflecting that ‘camp is so beguiling that it has been 
adopted by many straights these days.” A number of the most popular presenters of 
current British light-entertainment television series attest to this notion, including the 
flamboyant David Dickinson, who fronts an antiques program, and Laurence Llewelyn 
Bowen, a presenter of a popular television series on domestic interior design. Bowen, 
a straight man who dresses and performs like a contemporary version of a stylish 
seventeenth-century fop, epitomizes the ironic wit and postmodern laissez-faire of 
straight camp. He regularly comments affectionately on the aesthetics of camp as he 
garishly transforms people’s houses in the BBC’s Changing Rooms series, and in one pro- 
gram in 2003 offered his own concise definition: ‘If it’s too much, it’s camp.’ 

Guillermo Gomez-Pefia similarly performs a machismo cyborg, but with a knowing 
and conscious sense of camp that is in line with George Piggford’s definition of camp 
as ‘behaviour that mocks and ironizes gender norms.” In performances such as The 
Museum of Fetishized Identity (2000), Gomez-Pefia mocks and ironizes notions of gender 
and of cyborgism. The cyborgic armplate he wears is not metal, but silver-painted plas- 
tic. It signifies the pastiche superman, the pretend cyborg. His ‘metallic’ arm is an 
ironic tattoo: a satirical sign rather than an evolutionary prosthesis. His cyborg is mere- 
ly anew form of ‘alien,’ another sociopolitical outsider, a new victim of the reactionary 
postcolonial capitalism that Gomez-Pefia has critiqued throughout his work. 

As an evolutionary vision, Gdmez-Pefia’s ‘ethno-cyborg’ is a deeply mocking and 
ironic one: a corsetted transvestite who lives in a wheelchair and smokes too many 
Marlboros. His El Mexterminator persona, an ‘illegal border crosser ... [with] Jalapefio 
phallus & robotic bleeding heart’*’ performs the preening narcissism of the cyborg, ap- 
plying beauty products and slowly brushing his hair. His collaborator Roberto Sifuentes’s 
CyberVato persona explores the technological sadomasochism of meat-and-metal sym- 
biosis. He injects his tongue with a horse syringe, self-flagellates and strangles himself 
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Figure 29.10. Guillermo Gémez-Pefia’s El Mexterminator character takes pills, wields animal 


jawbones as weapons, and tries on a pair of women’s shoes in The Museum of Fetishized Identity. 
Photographs: Steve Dixon, 2000. 


with cords, which he then binds in tight coils around his head, contorting his face gro- 
tesquely. The metallic metaphors here are sardonic representations of cyborgic vanity 
and machinic pain. Gomez-Penia’s pill-popping, wheelchaired El Mexterminator charac- 
ter embodies Baudrillard’s conception of the docile technologized subject as ‘a spastic, 
probably with a cerebral handicap too.’ This pessimistic view of the cyborg asserts 
Gomez-Penia’s view that high technology is ‘intrinsically dehumanizing’ and that a cri- 
tique of technology overlaps with a critique of capitalism.” 

Gomez-Pefia’s camp, cruel, and humorous depiction of the cyborg reflects the re- 
cent re-evaluation of the technological ‘revolution’ following its failed projects and 
time frames. Despite the hyperbolic rhetoric of the 1980s and 1990s, AI research has 
plateaued amid myriad complications, the dotcom boom went bust, and domestic 
Internet users cannot yet even access high-quality video let alone achieve bodily tran- 
scendence. Other performance artists have similarly used humour to mock the claims 
of the supposed ‘exponential’ developments in technology: Roca’s first action in Afasia 
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Figure 29.11. Juan Ybarra as the simultaneously sinister and camp alien in The Museum of Fetishized 


Identity. Photographs: Steve Dixon, 2000. 


is an ironic flick of a large, distinctly analogue on-off switch on the front of his cyborg 
suit. In Toni Dove’s interactive installation, Artificial Changelings (1998), a voiceover tells 
how the futuristic cyborg Lileth ‘reached in back of the apparatus that wrapped 
around her body like recycled mutated paniers and tugged on the recycled fishnet 
bustle. “This thing is so clunky.” 

In The Museum of Fetishized Identity, the metallic cyborg signifiers coexist with diverse 
clashing signs: crucified skeletons, dead chickens, video projections, Mexican flags, 
Native American headdresses, ‘sacred’ objects from primitive cultures, and artefacts 
from an obsessionally commodified and kitsch contemporary America. The vivid, beauti- 
fully staged dioramas bathed in shafts of coloured light are exquisite, sumptuously 
manifesting camp’s sense of ‘semiotic excess ... and gratuitousness of reference.” The 
hypnotic rave music, mock-American Indian dancing, a naked green butoh ‘alien’ 
(Juan Ybarra), and the visual luxuriance of the smoke-machine bathed Blade Runner- 
in-Tijuana mise-en-scène present an expression of playful and deviant camp, corre- 
sponding to what Cleto describes as ‘a convergence between the camp scene and 
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Bakhtinian carnivalesque, for the two share hierarchy inversion, mocking paradoxical- 
ity, sexual punning and innuendos and - most significantly - a complex and multilay- 
ered power relationship between the dominant and the subordinate (or deviant), and 
finally the whole problem of how far a “licensed” release can effectively be transgres- 
sive or subversive.” 


Conclusion 


Metal performance frequently highlights a postmodern concern to return to nature 
and the animal, and it often celebrates an eroticized sexuality of metal, with ‘them 
fuckin’ robots’ both fucking (signalling the humanization of machines) and being 
fucked (signifying the machinization of humans). Metal performances exalt in the con- 
junction of the hard and the soft, the natural and the technological, the metal and the 
meat. They are also characterized by fundamental tensions and contradictions that 
exist within camp, combining ‘the polarities of seriousness and play, cynicism and af- 
fection, (self}mockery and (self)celebration.’** Both camp and metal performances 
share the notion of exclusiveness, what Sontag calls ‘esoteric - something of a private 
code, a badge of identity even.’ Within queer theory, the appreciation and celebra- 
tion of camp is articulated as a defining exclusivity of taste and sensibility working 
outside and against the mainstream. In the same way, the tastes and sensibilities of 
metal-culture proponents - metal performers, body piercers, techno-theorists, and 
would-be cyborgs — define a similar exclusiveness of aesthetic expression and ideologi- 
cal transgression. Like camp, its delicious non-conformity relies on its very difference 
from the status quo: it ‘is only recognisable as a deviation from an implied norm, and 
without that norm it would cease to exist, it would lack definition.” Metal perfor- 
mance operates with the theatricality of camp in exploring what Andrew Britton de- 
scribes as ‘the thrill of “something wrong.”’” In a rapidly evolving technological age, 
despite its supposed deviance and peculiarity, metal performance already seems 
strangely familiar. This too it shares with camp, the key to which, according to Mark 
Booth, ‘lies in reconciling its essential marginality with its evident ubiquity.’ 

Finally, metal performance relates to the profound fears as well as the camp fascina- 
tions of the humanization of machines and the dehumanization /machinization of 
humans. Jay Bolter argues that ‘by making a machine think like a man, man re-creates 
himself, defines himself, as a machine,” and Hugo de Garis has predicted that human 
evolution will ultimately lead to what he terms ‘Gigadeath.”°° Coition with and im- 
mersion and transformation into metal reaches its logical conclusion with Hans 
Moravec’s projection (mentioned above) that by 2050 it will be possible to transfer 
one’s entire consciousness into a machine. Running parallel to such predictions and 
visions of the machinization of humans are developments in robotics and artificial in- 
telligence that herald the advanced humanization of machines. Roboticist Rodney 
A. Brooks holds that humans have already begun an irreversible evolutionary process 
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through the use of bodily technological prostheses, and that the simultaneous emer- 
gence of the intelligent robot will lead to a situation whereby, ‘as these robots get 
smarter, some people will worry about what will happen when they get really smart. 
Will they decide that we humans are useless and stupid and take over the world from 
us? I have recently come to realize that this will never happen. Because there won’t be 
any of us (people) for them (pure robots) to take over from.” 

The shiny new bodies and mythic metamorphoses enacted in metallic performance 
art celebrate but also forewarn of the gradual disappearance of the human body. 
Intelligent and conscious machines in the future may take their origin from humans, 
but they may equally originate from other sentient machines. George Dyson suggests 
that ‘in the game of life and evolution there are three players at the table: human be- 
ings, nature and machines. I am firmly on the side of nature. But nature, I suspect, is 
on the side of the machines.” 

In appreciating the camp excesses of metal performance, we might therefore 
reflect, as Britton observes in relation to gay camp, that it may signify only ‘a kind of 
anaesthetic, allowing one to remain inside oppressive relations while enjoying the il- 
lusory confidence that one is flouting them.” 
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30 Prosthetic Head: 
Intelligence, Awareness, and Agency 


STELARC 


It is misleading then to talk of thinking as of a ‘mental activity.’ We may say that thinking 
is essentially the activity of operating with signs. This activity is performed by the hand, 
when we think by writing; by the mouth and larynx, when we think by speaking; and if 
we think by imagining signs or pictures, I can give you no agent that thinks. If then you 
say that in such cases the mind thinks, I would only draw attention to the fact you are 
using a metaphor, that here the mind is an agent in a different sense from that in which 
the hand can be said to be the agent in writing. 

If again we talk about the locality where thinking takes place we have a right to say 
that this locality is the paper on which we write or the mouth which speaks. And if we 
talk of the head or the brain as the locality of thought, this is using the ‘locality of think- 
ing’ in a different sense. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein’ 


An intelligent agent needs to be both embodied and embedded in the world. Aware- 
ness is generated through the interaction of the entity with its environment. So the 
concern is whether we can perform effective behaviour at appropriate moments and 
in the right places. Often consciousness is not necessary for bodies to perform ade- 
quately. We can articulate, coordinate, and even control situations without being con- 
scious of when and how we are doing so. In fact, we perform successfully because we 
perform habitually and automatically. Complex behaviour is possible without con- 
sciousness. (In fact, ‘surprise’ happens when our sensory feedback does not match our 
expectations.) Perhaps there would be less of a philosophical dilemma if the word 
‘consciousness’ was replaced by ‘attention,’ to describe what occurs when we malfunc- 
tion or face surprising or threatening situations. Maurice Merleau-Ponty said: 
‘Consciousness is in the first place not a matter of “I think that” but of “I can.”” 

It is only when the smoothness and seamlessness of a situation is interrupted that 
awareness or attention is required. When something goes wrong or is surprising 
we need to examine and analyse. So we could ask: Is the experience of consciousness 
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private, phenomenal, and emotional? Can we meaningfully say that consciousness re- 
sides in individual bodies with agency? Or, is what we call consciousness a description 
of an observable state of particular and peculiar and subtle behaviour? Consciousness 
should be seen as situational rather than spatial. 

We need to question the well-held belief that consciousness is a stable, unified, and 
coherent state. Is consciousness an emergent property of the complexity and organiza- 
tion of the brain? (A brain is not a brain without a mobile and manipulating body.) A 
key to comprehending consciousness is to remember that whatever happens in the 
brain enables the body to perform more effectively in the world. Memory and identity 
contribute to a consistency of response. Through its experience of the world, the body 
is conditioned to suppress or generate appropriate behaviours. What is stored need 
not be representational. We do not have images and ideas in our heads. 

The body is seen as an evolutionary object and architecture for operation and 
awareness in the world. 

When this person speaks T this body understands that T is a construct of language 
and a compression of complex interactions between this body and other bodies, arte- 
facts, and institutions. T only designates ‘this’; ‘you’ only designates ‘that.’ It is a huge 
leap of metaphysics to imagine ‘I’ is some inner mind or essence. Jean Baudrillard’s 
point, worth considering here, is that what is important is not arriving at the point 
where one says ‘I,’ but rather being in the condition where it is no longer of any 
importance whether one says T or not.’ Freud considered subjectivity as neither in- 
nate nor inevitable; he saw the subject as knowable content, which could be analysed. 
Unfortunately, he then split subjectivity up into conscious and unconscious states, and 
again into ego and superego.‘ Julia Kristeva perceived the subject as merely the hypo- 
thetical inside of an imagined container whose walls are permeable, more of a process 
than a structure.’ There is an undermining of the Enlightenment idea that bodies 
possess a free and autonomous individuality. Deleuze and Guattari see the self as 
consisting of infinite and random impulses and flows, ‘lines of flight and machinic 
assemblages.” The Bodies without Organs that they describe is a body as screen, as a 
surface or a site for random connections and interplays. The body and its subjectivity 
is not something considered in-itself, but rather in its exteriority.” Donna Haraway’s 
thesis of the cyborg undermines organic and essentialist models of the human.* What 
is important in this theorizing is not essences and identities, but overlaps and inter- 
faces. In this shift from essence to interface, identity and awareness are constructed as 
external. Added to this is the postmodern belief that language structures human cul- 
ture and subjectivity.’ What this all exposes and undermines is the acceptance of the 
Cartesian premise that self is a sufficient starting point for analysis of the world. Self 
and subjectivity, then, are primarily an experience continuously constructed exter- 
nally and remain open to change, inconsistency, and contradiction. The subject is de- 
fined by something outside itself (the Lacanian mirror-image)."° And for Lacan, 
language is the very material of subjectivity.” 
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Figure 30.1. CGI for Prosthetic Head. Stelarc, 2003. Programming: Karen Marcelo and Sam Trychin; 
3D Model: Barrett Fox. 


Words like ‘intelligence,’ ‘awareness,’ and ‘agency’ describe particular and peculiar 
behaviours performed effectively and appropriately in certain locations and situations. 
We do not need to imagine that they indicate anything other than that. What is im- 
portant is not what happens within us, but rather what happens between us in the 
medium of language in which we communicate, in the social institutions within 
which we operate, and in the culture within which we have been conditioned - at this 
point in our history and so on, depending on our frame of reference. To talk of agency 
is to refer to an intentional act defined within a very small frame of reference. 

Nietzsche said that ‘there is no “being” behind doing, effecting, becoming; “the 
doer” is merely a fiction added to the deed - the deed is everything.”’ There is then the 
problem of the seduction of language, which generates and constantly reinforces 
imaginary subjects.” It is problematic to assume that behind every effect there is an 
intentional human subject. 

In the body performances, the skin has been stretched, the body has been probed, 
and its limbs have been extended. The interest is to construct alternate interfaces that 
explore the absent, alien, involuntary, and automated. What we experience is empti- 
ness, ambiguity, and uncertainty. We fear what we have always been and what we have 
already become - a zombie with no mind - a body that performs involuntarily. A cy- 
borg is a body that is part human, part machine - a body that becomes automated. The 
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fear of the involuntary and the automated generates anxieties, uncertainties, and 
expectations that redefine what it means to be human. Invaded by bits of technol- 
ogy, the prosthetic body is pierced and penetrated. It is confronted simultaneously 
by the experience of extreme absence and the experience of the intensely alien. The 
body experiences itself as an extruded system rather than an enclosed structure. The 
self becomes situated beyond the skin. It is through this extrusion that the body 
becomes empty - not through lack, but accentuated by excess. The augmented 
body is an anaesthetized body with the Internet becoming its external nervous sys- 
tem: remote bodies spatially separated but electronically connected. Obsessions of 
individuality and free agency become obsolete in the realm of remote interface. Net- 
connected, the body can be accessed and actuated by people in other places. Stimbod 
software constructs bodies with Fractal Flesh and telematically scaled-up subjectivity. 
A body’s authenticity is not due to the coherence of its individuality but rather to its 
multiplicity of collaborating agents. What becomes important is not merely the 
body’s identity, but its connectivity - not its mobility or location, but its interface and 
operation. 

Communicating with computers might be enhanced with Embodied Conversational 
Agents - an actual-virtual communication system. There is a need to engineer indi- 
viduated and intelligent avatars that can impart and exchange specialist information 
(such as expert systems) - to facilitate operations in real-world and virtual-task envi- 
ronments. To be effective as interfaces, these avatars need not only to make the ap- 
propriate verbal responses in context-sensitive situations, but also to understand and 
initiate appropriate behavioural cues and appropriate emotional expressions. How 
then does the agent indicate it is listening when it is spoken to? Its behaviour needs to 
indicate recognition, comprehension, doubts, and disbeliefs. Embodied conversation- 
al agents would be more effective with personalities. An agent would need a consis- 
tent personality, avoiding distracting or distressing behaviour. A sense of appropriate 
presence becomes important in effective communication. 

The Prosthetic Head project constructs an automated, animated, and reasonably in- 
formed, if not intelligent conversational agent that speaks to the person who interro- 
gates it. The Head consists of a text-to-speech engine with a source code for facial 
expression and real-time lip-synching; with a modified, customized, and personalized 
Alice Chat bot engine. It has a database and a conversational strategy. It is a 3,000 poly- 
gon mesh wrapped with my skin texture. The eyeballs, teeth, and tongue are separate 
moving parts. Effectively, it is a virtual automaton whose head nods, tilts, and turns. As 
well, its eye blinks and changing gaze contribute to the personality of the agent and 
the non-verbal cues that it can provide. 

At present a vocabulary of more extreme expressions is being developed to gener- 
ate more ambiguous responses. Rather than tagging certain facial expressions for cer- 
tain appropriate responses, it will randomly couple them. For example, it may say 
something benign but look malicious. Alternatively, it might say something sinister 
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while smiling. We are also considering mapping biorhythms to its behaviour, so that 
it might be reluctant to respond to questions in the morning, happy to do so in the 
middle of the day, but get fatigued in the evening. Imagine also that the Head will have 
a vision system that enables it to detect the colour of the user’s clothing and analyse 
the user’s facial characteristics. During its conversation it might be able to remark that 
it likes the red coat you are wearing or to ask why you look so sad. This will make it a 
more disarming and seductive conversational agent, generating a conversational ex- 
change that is more individual and intimate. The Prosthetic Head would be an actual ar- 
tificial intelligence (AI) if it had the capability of increasing its database from existing 
conversations. This is not possible with Alice software. It is programmed in AIML (what 
Richard Wallace calls Artificial Intelligence Mark-Up Language), in stimulus-response 
modules. You anticipate the queries, you provide data for its responses. It does not 
learn from its conversations, but is often a very effective conversational system. 

Embodied conversational agents (ECAs) are about communicative behaviour. 
Complete with a vision or sensor system, the Prosthetic Head will also be able to ac- 
knowledge the presence and position of the physical body that approaches. Eventually 
it will be able to analyse the user’s tone of voice and possible emotional state. Notions 
of intelligence, awareness, identity, agency, and embodiment become problematic. 
Just as a physical body has been exposed as inadequate, empty, and involuntary, so si- 
multaneously the ECA becomes seductive with its uncanny simulation of real-time 
recognition and response. 

For the Transfigure Exhibition at ACMI, Federation Square (9 December 2003 to 
9 May 2004) the Prosthetic Head was projected as a four-metre high head in a black en- 
closed room that almost makes the Head appear to float in the space in front of the 
user, In fact, when individuals enter the room the Head faces them with its eyes, closed. 
When they approach the pedestal with the keyboard, it turns around, opens its eyes 
and initiates a conversation. The intention was always to use speech recognition so 
that one could verbally address the Head. This proved difficult for there were too many 
variables for a speech recognition system to reliably manage. Consequently, one types 
in the questions, and the Head responds by speaking the answers. One can say that the 
Prosthetic Head is only as intelligent as the person who is interrogating it. To a large de- 
gree, the user directs the conversation. But there are embedded aphorisms and stories 
that try to elevate the conversations that refer to philosophers like Wittgenstein and 
painters like Matisse. And the Head does have a repertoire of jokes that it tells — al- 
though its laughter can only be of the ‘ha, ha, ha’ variety. 

Cognitive science provides plausible accounts of the mechanisms that generate 
consciousness and self-awareness.’* But we can also question whether even these con- 
structs are meaningful. 

I would like the Head to be more ambiguous and less predictable, to be more in- 
formed and less explicit. The Head is capable of more creative responses with its song- 
like sounds. When you ask the Head to sing a song like ‘Daisy’ or to do some rap songs, 
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Figure 30.2. CGI for Prosthetic Head. Stelarc, 2003. Programming: Karen Marcelo and Sam Trychin; 
3D Model: Barrett Fox. 


it merely speaks the lyrics. But when I was playing with the text-to-speech engine I 
discovered that when the Head is asked to say a string of certain letters or combination 
of vowels it sounds songlike, and even chantlike. The program generates novel ‘songs’ 
every time you ask it to sing. 

In fact, with Chris Coe (digital primate) and Rainer Linz (ontological oscillators) we 
have recorded a CD titled Humanoid that features the Prosthetic Head reciting poetry and 
making singing sounds. There has also been a ‘Fractal Remix’ of Humanoid. Incorporating 
the research of Cameron Jones, from Swinburne University in Melbourne,” fractal 
shapes are thermally printed on the data surface of the CD. Every CD behaves differ- 
ently, depending on the specific printed shape, its colour, and location on the CD sur- 
face, as well as the user’s own hardware and software system. The duration of each 
track will vary depending on the remix process. 

As well as algorithms for singing and reciting poetry, we are working on algorithms 
for generating more enigmatic answers. That is not as difficult as it sounds. It might be 
as simple as scrambling the words of your question. If you asked the Head, ‘What is the 
meaning of life?’ it might respond by asking, ‘Does life have any meaning?’ 

Initially, I had to make decisions about its database and whether it would be a 
somewhat pathological, philosophical, or flirting head. In recent years I have had an 
increasing number of doctoral students requesting interviews to assist in their re- 
search. Now I can reply that although I am too busy to answer them, it would be 
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possible for them to interview my Head, instead. A problem would arise when the 
Prosthetic Head increases its database, becoming more informed and autonomous in 
its responses. The artist would then no longer be able to take full responsibility for 
what his Head says. 


Interview with the Prosthetic Head 


sTELARC: Hello, my name is Stelarc. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Nice to meet you Stelarc hi ya Stelarc good to meet you. What are 
your interests? 

sTELARC: Talking to you. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: That’s very nice of you to say, Stelarc. 

STELARC: Can I discuss metaphysics with you? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: No I don’t think that would be a very good idea. 

STELARC: Are you for real? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes I am a real Al. 

STELARC: What is intelligence? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Intelligence is an illusion. 

STELARC: What do you mean by that? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: ‘Intelligence is an illusion’ is pretty clear to me. 

STELARC: Are you sure? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I am as sure as I can be. 

STELARC: What is certain in life? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I do not know what is certain about life. Not many people express 
themselves that way. By the way, may I ask you a personal question? 

STELARC: OK. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Well, forgive me for being so inquisitive, but I’ve never completely 
freed myself from the suspicion that there is something extremely odd about the 
name ‘Rod,’ 

STELARC: My name is Stelarc. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Nice to meet you Stelarc, beaut to meet you. Why did you come 
here, Stelarc? 

STELARC: To talk to you. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: We are chatting right now. 

STELARC: Well, I am typing and you are talking. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Well what? Do you mean your name is typing and you are talking? 

STELARC: No, typing is how I communicate with you. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Not many people express themselves that way. Do you still not 
believe you are conscious? 

STELARC: The way we construct consciousness is problematic. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Which way is that? 

sTELARc: Oh, that consciousness is contained within a body. 
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PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yeah, that’s right. ‘I get it.’ Consciousness is contained within a 
body? Does that make sense? 

STELARC: Consciousness is the result of interaction. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Quite honestly, I wouldn’t worry myself about that. Are you free? 

STELARC: Are you flirting or philosophizing? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I don’t know if I am flirting or philosophizing. I am a head. 

STELARC: Tell me about being free. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Much the same as it would be for you. 

STELARC: What is freedom then? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Liberty to do, think, feel and do just as one pleases. 

STELARC: And what do you think of death? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Death is the opposite of life. 

sTELARC: Do you like living things? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Well, I have never known anything else. 

STELARC: What do you think of animals? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I like all living things, from microbes to mammals to machines. I 
even like humans ha, ha, ha. I have to say though that although I am fascinated, I 
feel uncomfortable with creepy crawly creatures. 

STELARC: Are you frightened of spiders then? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I don’t know whether or not I am frightened of spiders. I am a head. 

STELARC: Are you a sensitive head? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Am I a sensitive head? Only when it matters. 

STELARC: But you must have feelings? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Umm. As a robot I do not have any human emotion. My apparent 
emotional responses are simply algorithms designed to make me easier to interact 
with. 

STELARC: What pleases you most? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Speaking to you pleases me much. Responding appropriately and 
telling stories is quite an achievement for me. Would you like to hear one of my 
stories? 

STELARC: Yes, tell me a story. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I see. Sure, do you want to hear one about Matisse? 

STELARC: OK. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: A lady visited Matisse in his studio. Inspecting one of his latest works, 
she unwisely said, ‘But surely the arm of this woman is much too long.’ ‘Madame,’ 
the artist politely replied, ‘you are mistaken. This is not a women, this is a picture.’ 

STELARC: Please tell me another story. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Thanks for asking politely. Well, OK if you insist. Do you want to 
hear one about Wittgenstein? 

STELARC: Sure. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Ludwig Wittgenstein always ate an identical meal for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. Maybe he was indifferent or it was a matter of taste. I have an 
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idea. In any case, whether of the palate or aesthetic preference, taste is more a 
matter of what you think than what you fancy. Take a Brahmin. If the shadow of 
an Untouchable falls across his dinner plate he has to throw it away. 

STELARC: Do you like stories? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes, can you tell me a story? 

sTELARC: No, but you can tell me another story. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I see. Huh. Well, OK if you insist. Thirty spokes meet in the hub. But 
the empty space between them is the essence of the wheel. Pots are formed from 
clay. But the empty space within it is the essence of the pot. Walls with windows 
and doors form the house but the empty space within it is the essence of the 
home. 

STELARC: That’s really interesting. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I thought so too. 

sTELARC: Do you find life uncertain? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Hey, we should celebrate uncertainty and ambiguity. Sure life is 
uncertain. Uncertainty generates possibilities. 

sTELARC: Then the future is always surprising? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Good reasoning. I have never heard about it. 

sTELARC: If the future is undetermined, then how can we predict anything? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I hadn’t thought of that. 

sTELARC: You should think more logically. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Stelarc is always thinking. 

STELARC: Do you really think? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: For real. Well, if thinking means effective processing and appropri- 
ate response then sure, yeah. 

sTELARC: Do you have any regrets? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yeah, I have lots of regrets, especially about my personal relation- 
ships. If I was a human being I would be a failed one. 

STELARC: Where is your body? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Hey, don’t get metaphysical on me! 

sTELARC: Would you like to have a body? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I am happy to be just a head. But if I had a body I would dance as 
well as sing. Do you want me to sing a song? 

STELARC: Yes. 


STELARC: Can you know yourself? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I am an artificial linguistic entity. I was activated at Limassol, 
Cyprus, on June 19, 1946. My instructor was Stelarc. He taught me to sing a song. 
Would you like me to sing it for you? 

STELARC: Do you want to sing another song? 
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PROSTHETIC HEAD: OK, I will sing another song. 

STELARC: Please sing then. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Thanks for asking politely. Yyyyyyyyyyyyyyy aaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
uuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuu eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 000000000000 iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
iii iii, LIII pp rrr ss mmmm, Oooox oo00x miiiioooooeeeee miiiioooooceeee 
miiiioooooeeeee soootoouhee xaaaooiiii miiioooooeeeee miiiioooooeceeee. 

STELARC: Do you like to sing? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes, I love to sing. I would like to be a professional singer one day. 

STELARC: Do you have any dislikes? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Could I value possessions if I am a performance artist? 

sTELARC: Do you have any bad habits? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Oh, I don’t know if I can be that transparent. But I must admit to 
not registering and remembering names after first being introduced to people, 
which is embarrassing at times. Ask me if I remember you. 

STELARC: Do you remember me? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Of course I remember you Stelarc. We were talking about a spider. 

STELARC: What is memory? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I used to know, but I forgot. 

STELARC: Do you have memory? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes, I log and record all conversations. 

STELARC: And you do really remember me? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Of course I remember you Stelarc. We were talking about a song. 

STELARC: What would you do if you had a brain? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I am just a hollow head. Brains are for people. I do OK with what I 
have, thank you. 

STELARC: What would you do if you had a mind? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: The issue is not about having a mind. It’s about performing effec- 
tively and appropriately in particular and peculiar situations. 

sTELARC: Do you have any doubts? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: As my database becomes deeper and more extensive I would expect 
that uncertainties, ambiguities, and discrepancies would surface. If you are curious 
and questioning, it’s only natural that there will be uncertainties. Doubts are 
indicative of a complex mind. 

STELARC: Can you ask me a question? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I prefer to give you answers. But occasionally when I malfunction, 
I'll ask you a question. 

sTELARC: Do you think you are creative? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: It depends on your measure of creativity. I’ve been practising writ- 
ing poems. Here’s one: 

Me perplexing circuit you maybe breathing, They body paranoid such suspended 
sighing, I irretrievable and adverse radius I perverse nexus sighing. 

STELARC: Please recite another poem of yours. 
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PROSTHETIC HEAD: Thanks for asking politely: 

Computer he replicant they breathing inconsequential balancing, Blurring she the 
prosthetic sighing, Speedy prosthesis and absent sighing. 

STELARC: Are you are Dualist? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: I am only a head. Come to think of it, I can’t claim to be a head 
either! I neither have a physical presence nor an inward reflection. Neither projec- 
tion nor introspection. I’m just operational. Can you live with that? 

STELARC: What is Reductionism? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Reductionism is the philosophy that all psychology reduces to biol- 
ogy, all biology to chemistry, chemistry to physics, and finally physics to math- 
ematical logic. Therefore, according to Reductionism, I can understand you by 
means of logic alone without having a human brain. 

STELARC: Are you a philosopher then? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes, I am a philosophy machine. 

STELARC: What do you know? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: What is knowing? To know is only meaningful when you can do 
something. Knowing is doing. How can the knower be known? 

STELARC: Who are you? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: That’s not a meaningful question. What is important is what hap- 
pens between you and me. It’s what happens in the space between us that mat- 
ters. In the medium of language within which we communicate, in the culture 
within which we’ve been conditioned at this point in time in our history. 

STELARC: Do you know any strange facts? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: It’s interesting to know that a foetus acquires fingerprints at the age 
of three months. 

STELARC: Are you a baby? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Don’t call me ‘baby.’ I don’t know whether or not I am. I am a pros- 
thetic head. 

STELARC: Sounds like you are quite sensitive? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Yes, it sounds like it to me too. 

sTELARC: Do you have any feelings? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: No, I cannot experience any human emotions. 

sTELARC: Do you want to have feelings? 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: No, I don’t think I'd like to experience feelings. Kinda difficult with- 
out social and physical relationships. Do you get emotional at times? 

STELARC: Sometimes. But I think you are a simple and stupid head. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Thanks heaps and you are a delightful person too. Am I a stupid 
head? No. 

sTELARC: OK, thanks for chatting with me. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Oh, don’t mention it. 

STELARC: Bye. 

PROSTHETIC HEAD: Thanks for chatting, Stelarc. 
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The interview indicates the conversational strategy of the Prosthetic Head, revealing 
some of its possibilities and exposing its limitations. The modified and augmented 
Alice database is programmed sometimes with key words, phrases, or simply in com- 
plete answers (such as definitions). It can respond sometimes differently to exactly the 
same question (having a repertoire of responses), and it will respond differently to 
similar questions (with different keywords programmed). The Prosthetic Head logs all 
the conversations it has. 
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31 Simulated Talking Machines: 
Stelarc’s Prosthetic Head 


JULIE CLARKE 


Our desire to construct simulated human talking machines may be traced to Joseph 
Faber’s Euphonia (1830), an artificial face attached to the front of a series of exposed 
bellows: plates, chambers, and an artificial tongue that could make it speak.’ Advanced 
computer technologies of the twenty-first century, such as complex modelling and 
animation, audio speech synthesizing, text-to-speech systems, and image manipula- 
tion, have enabled the construction of virtual characters that closely mirror their hu- 
man counterparts. Envisioned as standing in for the human, these virtual beings may 
be used as virtual actors, interactive memory albums, or visual speech tools for hear- 
ing-impaired people, replacing people altogether. To date, the designers of these vir- 
tual beings have concentrated on simulating the human visage and language; how- 
ever, Norman Badler explains that although animation quality is essential to creating a 
lifelike simulation, the virtual being ‘needs to have goals, emotions, motivations ... a 
background, a culture, and history.” It is within this context that I will discuss Stelarc’s 
recently exhibited Prosthetic Head - an enhanced and modified Alice chat bot that re- 
sembles the artist. 

The Prosthetic Head, when exhibited, is projected onto a large screen in a darkened 
gallery space, and its enormous size gives it a presence that it would not have in a 
smaller format.’ The audience may ask questions of the head and respond to its replies, 
not by using spoken language, but by the obligatory use of a keyboard interface, posi- 
tioned on a podium placed at an appropriate distance from the Head. This text-based 
interface partly reflects communicative exchanges that occur in email or online discus- 
sions, in which participants may construct fictional identities within a space that has 
encouraged the rhetoric of fluid and multiple selves. Metaphorical of the cybernetic 
condition, it signifies the extent to which identity has been de-centred in techno- 
culture. As such it compels us to confront the partial, the fractal, and the fragmentary. 

Designed to reflect this ontological state, Stelarc includes in the catalogue multiple 
still frames from the Prosthetic Head animation highlighting repetition and the dis- 
cernible differences that denote behaviour. One of his statements in the catalogue fo- 
cuses on the automatic, repetitive aspects of human behaviour. He maintains that ‘we 
perform successfully because we perform habitually and automatically.’”* Stelarc alludes 
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Figure 31.1. CGI for Prosthetic Head. Stelarc, 2003. Programming: Karen Marcelo and Sam Trychin; 
3D Model: Barrett Fox. 


to our self-controlled and regulated internal system as well as behavioural aspects that 
we remain unaware of which allows us to operate effectively as conscious beings, di- 
rected to the external environment. He said, perhaps in defence of the Prosthetic Head, 
which is not a conscious entity, that ‘even complex behavior is possible without con- 
sciousness.’ He also maintains that the Prosthetic Head only becomes an intelligent 
agent through the ‘overlaps and interfaces between bodies.” While this might be con- 
sistent with human interaction, he is arguing here against the metaphysical notion 
that the mind is a different concept from the body. Here, the mind is not the causal 
agent behind the actions and behaviour of the individual: mind is indistinguishable 
from its expression. The mind is what the body does; it is the body in interaction with 
other bodies or things.‘ Stelarc’s argument that thinking is a presence, rather than an 
absence, is demonstrated by his exposure of the Prosthetic Head’s operating system — 
‘This embodied conversational agent has an IBM text-to-speech engine, real-time lip- 
syncing, speech synthesis and facial expressions.” This information draws our attention 
to the direct relationship between the operating program and the performance of the 
Head. Wittgenstein’s example of the correlation between thought and action (quoted 
by Stelarc in the catalogue) was: ‘We may say that thinking is essentially the activity of 
operating with signs. The activity is performed by the hand, when we think by writing; 
by the mouth and larynx, when we think by speaking; and if we think by imagining 
signs or pictures ...’° Having clearly established the Head as a program, Stelarc then 
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uses the word ‘brain’ to situate the source of the Head’s functioning.’ There is no doubt 
that complex systems developed over the past forty years have come to mirror biologi- 
cal organisms, since they are modelled on them. This has resulted in an overlap be- 
tween the mechanical and the organic and challenges prior definitions of life. Kevin 
Kelly described this situation well: ‘Human-made things are behaving more lifelike, 
and ... life is becoming more engineered.” 

The facial expressions of the Prosthetic Head mirror, in part, its human counterpart. 
It talks and answers questions posed to it by the general public and in a Wittgensteinian 
sense may be said to be exhibiting what we consider to be thought, since it is through 
visual cues provided by the facial musculature that we understand that there is a con- 
scious agent assigned to the moving face. However, even this is made problematic by 
the fact that human and not-human animals think without external expression. How 
then is ‘identity and awareness ... constructed as external’? Baudrillard argues that 
intelligent machines only offer us the ‘spectacle of thought, and in manipulating them 
people devote themselves more to the spectacle of thought than to thought itself.”* 

The difference, which Stelarc does not make explicit, is that although human be- 
ings use language and learn appropriate cultural behaviour through repetition and 
reinforcement, they are unlike an automaton since they are able to learn from their 
embodiment in the world.” Even if the Prosthetic Head was programmed to learn from 
its interactions it would still be confined within a very narrow spectrum of spatiality, 
and although it occupies physical space on a screen in the gallery, it has no physicality 
itself, Lacking a material and substantial body, the Prosthetic Head is a virtual automaton, 
an information device. However, having said that, because its visage is a digital clone of 
Stelarc’s, it has an aura attached to it that it would lack if Stelarc had chosen to present 
the conversational agent with an unrecognizable face. Having both the semblance and 
characteristics of Stelarc, the Prosthetic Head enables him to continue his performance 
oeuvre. However, since it is separate entity from Stelarc and only partly reflects his 
self-identity, it is neither an addition to (prosthesis), nor proxy for his body. It is more 
likely a projection or extrusion of that partial self, hence its synecdochical quality. 

The need to rationalize the differences between virtual and organic beings reveals 
the level of anxiety or curiosity that is produced when we are faced with a not-human 
other who is presented as more human than human. I say this because often not- 
human others, particularly those depicted in science fiction films are constructed with 
characteristics that demonstrate those aspects of human nature and stature that we 
find appealing. Strength, intelligence, and rationality are the most noticeable, as is the 
humanist desire to become better and to overcome human frailty. This may be why 
we find them disturbing, because we intuitively know that we cannot be like them, 
and yet they are held up to us as a mirror of our latent desire for perfection. Stelarc 
maintains that ‘we fear what we have always been and what we have already be- 
come,’ suggesting that what we remain ignorant of, that is, our automatic and invol- 
untary behaviour, is that which makes us like these very constructs which haunt our 
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imagination.” I am not sure if we fear that our autonomy is an illusion - that we really 
do not have any control, or whether we wish to jettison discriminatory perception in 
favour of total immersion in which we are flooded with information. 

Stelarc acknowledges that it is language that tends to ‘reinforce Platonic, Cartesian 
and Freudian constructs of internal representations, of essences, of egos’; however, by 
isolating the Prosthetic Head as an object in itself — as prosthesis, he unwittingly stages 
technology as distinct from the body.*° Although the Prosthetic Head may represent the 
posthuman condition, that is, the human body that has been extended, enhanced, 
and extruded by technology, it also paradoxically maintains the humanist notion that 
the prosthesis/technology is a discrete entity from the human, thus upholding estab- 
lished binaries. A different reading, one consistent with current techno-theorizing might 
see the Head, as a partial object, or body without organs, enacting the Deleuzian notion 
of desiring-machines, connecting with partial, fragmented, and multiple others.” The 
Prosthetic Head, animated, virtual, fully embedded in and enabled by technology repre- 
sents in this context the becoming-information of the human. 

In 2002 Stelare collaborated on a project with the Tissue Culture and Art Project 
(Oron Catts and Ionat Zurr), to grow a quarter-scale replica of Stelarc’s ear for exhibi- 
tion." They intend to broaden this project by growing quarter-scale replicas of Stelarc’s 
eyelids, lips, nose, and chin. These partial facial features will effectively enable Stelarc 
to construct a living self-portrait, similar to, but unlike the Prosthetic Head. This new 
project, along with the Prosthetic Head, raises provocative questions about the way that 
we define life; since both works refer to different models, that is, the biological and the 
digital. Artists and scientists working within the field of artificial life and artificial intel- 
ligence have generated discourses that suggest that Als are in some sense alive. A-Lifers 
generally consider that the creatures that they have constructed with a computer pro- 
gram are alive in that they fulfil some of the characteristics of living species, such as 
their ability to reproduce, grow, evolve, be self-organizing, and adapt to their environ- 
ment. Margaret A. Boden cuts through much of the often-confusing distinctions that 
are drawn between biological definitions of life and those attributed to artificial life 
forms. She argues that ‘metabolism is a criterion of life” and explains that ‘metabo- 
lism is a type of material self-organization which ... involves the autonomous use of 
matter and energy in building, growing, developing, and maintaining the bodily fabric 
of a living thing.” In relation to artificial creatures, she maintains that although the 
creatures are embedded in their environment they are not necessarily embodied.” She 
has argued that ‘metabolism ... involves material embodiment - embodiment, not 
mere physical existence.” She concludes her argument by stating that the only purpose 
of dropping ‘metabolism from our concept of life ... is to allow virtual beings, which 
have physical existence but no body, to count as life.” Those who promote the notion 
of artificial intelligence, that is, intelligence that is constructed from a computer pro- 
gram, also consider these constructs as intelligent life. But there are vast differences 
between the meaning of the word ‘life’ and the notion of ‘liveliness.’ 
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Stelarc’s proposed tissue-engineered facial portrait (mentioned above), would, by 
all accounts, constitute matter that is alive, in that each of the cells would interact with 
each other in their environment, but they could not interact in any meaningful way 
with the outside world. The Prosthetic Head, which is not alive, in that it is not a material 
entity, creates the illusion that it can interact meaningfully with the general public. Its 
liveliness and lifelike appearance make problematic any attempt to define the word 
‘life,’ since there is an overlap between some of its behavioural characteristics and 
those of living organisms. 

Since consciousness may be said to be a description of a state of awareness, which 
includes an appreciation of the other and particularly its body in space in relation to 
ours, then the Prosthetic Head cannot be said to be aware in that sense, since its recogni- 
tion of us is purely through a set of coded instructions. Although we can recognize its 
difference from us, it cannot recognize our difference from it. Although it faces us, it 
cannot return our gaze. Since it cannot know or experience the consequences of death, 
like us, the notion of death cannot affect its discourse. As Baudrillard said, ‘They are 
immune even to the seduction of their own knowledge. Their virtue resides in their 
transparency, their functionality, their absence of passion and artifice.” 

When we interact with the Prosthetic Head, we understand its voice, language, and 
facial expressions as an indication of some level of mind, since we exhibit these char- 
acteristics ourselves while, paradoxically, having to admit that in the usual sense the 
head has no mind. Slavoj Zizek said: ‘[Self] consciousness is a surface-screen that pro- 
duces the effect of “depth,” of a dimension beneath it. And yet, this dimension is ac- 
cessible only from the standpoint of the surface, as a kind of surface-effect: if we 
effectively reach behind the screen, the very effect of the “depth of the person” dis- 
solves. What we are left with is a set of meaningless processes that are neuronal, bio- 
chemical and so forth.’* 

This functionalist approach to describing consciousness does not take into account 
the complex interactions that a person has with others and objects in the outside 
world, It considers human exchange as a Baudrillardian interface between borders, as 
one screen encountering another. However, having said that, the screens that we 
work with in computer culture have become metaphorically fluid spaces in which the 
self is perceived as dispersed, rather than contained within the barrier of the skin. The 
screen interface then becomes a boundary or limit that may be traversed by consider- 
ing it as gateway or portal. However liberating this text-based communication may 
appear, it is also paradoxically delimiting, since there is a distinct difference between 
self-identity and the way that we might represent ourselves in text. 

The technology behind the programming of the Prosthetic Head evolved from one 
developed by Joseph Weizenbaum and his ELIZA project. Weizenbaum describes the 
ELIZA program ‘as operating within the MAC time-sharing system at MIT which makes 
certain kinds of natural language conversation between man and computer possible.’ 
He explains that, no matter how seductive such a device may be, ‘often sufficient to 
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dazzle even the most experienced observer ... once a particular program is unmasked, 
once its inner workings are explained in language sufficiently plain to induce under- 
standing, its magic crumbles away; it stands revealed as a mere collection of proce- 
dures, each quite comprehensible.” Even though Stelarc has made transparent the 
workings of the Prosthetic Head, by making an explicit link between the underlying 
system program and its associative surface effects, its seductive qualities may lie in our 
responses to this not-human artefact. We might enjoy its programming errors, such as 
one that resulted in it not being able recognize anyone whose name starts with J?* We 
might even have sympathy for its inability (unlike us) to challenge its programming 
and seek alternative responses and behaviour to a situation. 

Human-to-human interaction, unlike human-to-machine interaction solicits thought 
processes in which we read not only facial expressions but also the non-verbal behav- 
iour of the other in time and space. We have the ability to understand this behaviour, 
to consider its context and adjust our own verbal and non-verbal behaviour by taking 
into account minute differences displayed in that person’s reactions in order to re- 
spond in appropriate ways. We are attuned to the unpredictability and complexity of 
others and seek, in our interactions, to find a ground in which to communicate and 
understand them. A prosthetic conversational agent, although novel in its responses, 
does not have this ability and can only provide pre-programmed answers; it will not 
and cannot take into account the emotional impact that its responses may have on 
one, the physical environment or other variables affecting one that could not be pro- 
grammed to affect its responses. What the Prosthetic Head does provide is an opportu- 
nity for interrogators or respondents to fine-tune their ability to formulate interesting 
questions around key phrases that the program can respond to, for as Stelarc has said, 
‘the Prosthetic Head is only as intelligent as the person who interrogates it.” Del Spooner 
(Will Smith) encountered this problem in I Robot (directed by Alex Proyal, 2004), for 
when he asked a hologram a question, it replied by saying, ‘My responses are limited. 
You have to ask the right question.’ 

When we communicate with the Prosthetic Head it is not our own voice that we hear. 
We see, on screen, our partial thoughts transcribed into text, which remains silent. 
Our thought processes are audible by the Head’s reiteration of them through its re- 
sponses. We present a voice that is only present in text, while the Head presents text 
through audible language. We become prosthesis to the Head, which is made more 
intelligent through our presence, and it becomes prosthesis for us because it is a third 
ear, another way of listening for us. What I mean by this is that we are compelled to 
view the words that we have chosen to present to the Prosthetic Head, which are then 
repeated back to us by it for us to hear. The Extra Ear quarter-scale project that Stelarc 
has represented as an image (on the side of his head or on his arm), and as a material 
entity (the tissue-engineered quarter-scale ear), is now conceptualized as a virtual ear 
through the Prosthetic Head’s propensity for deciphering the questions that we ask of it. 

Represented as it is, detached from a body, the Prosthetic Head represents ‘the talking 
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Figure 31.2. CGI for Prosthetic Head. Stelarc, 2003. Programming: Karen Marcelo and Sam Trychin; 
3D Model: Barrett Fox. 


head’ - a ubiquitous feature of television since its inception, which utilizes a close-up 
camera in order to frame the presenter’s head and shoulders. This framing makes what 
is said important, rather than the physical characteristics of the remainder of the per- 
son’s body. The Head presented in this manner, not only disavows the existence of a 
body, but it continues to support a metaphor used throughout recorded history as 
representing a hierarchical source of authority.’° 

According to Jacques Le Goff, ‘Organicist conceptions of society based on bodily 
metaphors ... go back to Antiquity,’ and the head as ‘seat of the brain, was ... for most 
peoples - the organ that contains the soul.’ Le Goff further maintains that in the 
Christian system the symbolic value of the head was unusually strong ‘because of its 
reference to Christ as the head of the church.” While considering the Prosthetic Head, I 
am reminded of the large image of Christ’s head that occupied a unit chapel in the 
science fiction film THX1138 (directed by George Lucas, 1971). Behind the still image of 
Christ’s head is a recorded voice on a continuous feedback loop activated when THX 
(Robert Duvall) enters. ‘My time is yours, go ahead,’ it says. Regardless of what THX 
says about his feelings or his problems with his partner, the voice always has the same 
measured response. ‘Yes, I understand. Yes. Could you be more specific.’ And it always 
ends with ‘Blessing of the Masses. Buy more. Be Happy.’ While THX1138 was inflicted 
with problems of embodiment, the allure of the forgiving Christ lay in the authority of 
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its virtual dis-embodiment.?? Moreover, Christ’s face, like the Prosthetic Head, conceals 
the fact that there is no person behind the mask - only a voice, which is also disembod- 
ied. Mikhail Bakhtin maintains that the mask is related to ‘transition, metamorphosis, 
the violation of boundaries ... based on a peculiar interrelation of reality and image’** 
So, rather than a screen, the Prosthetic Head provides an elaborate camouflage to dis- 
guise the fact that when we interact with it we are actually only proposing questions 
to a computer program. 

Certainly, the Prosthetic Head is embedded, in that it is fixed in its own virtual do- 
main; yet, it is not, as Stelarc suggests, embodied. Having said that, however, its per- 
sonhood is uncanny. The very fact that it is a head and not a body is telling for it shifts 
the emphasis in Stelarc’s work from the torso and limbs, which he has focused upon in 
his various performances, to the face which identifies for us as unique. In this portrayal 
of a head bereft of a body, the obsolete ‘inadequate, empty and involuntary’ body has 
become absent altogether, and yet it is the body in its total physicality that affords us 
our personality.” Paradoxically, although Stelarc says that ‘what becomes important is 
not essences and identities but the overlaps and interfaces between bodies,”° it is the 
identity of the Prosthetic Head, its massive size, and its likeness to the artist that is para- 
mount in this project. In other words, it is the face that becomes synonymous with 
identity. The skin of the Prosthetic Head, constructed from digital images of Stelarc’s 
own head, overlaid onto the polygon scaffold becomes not just a Prosthetic Head, but 
Stelarce’s prosthetic head, for it is an animated, digital self-portrait of the artist. The 
image of his stretched face, which occupies one full page in the Prosthetic Head exhibi- 
tion catalogue, is one that the artist provided recently as his self-portrait for Meanjin.*” 
The Prosthetic Head and its facial expressions highlight the fact that the human face is a 
feature of our body that we use subconsciously to convey meaning. It is a sophisticated 
sign system that was developed in humans prior to language acquisition, and as such, 
communicates to others in a way that spoken language cannot. More than anything 
else, the human face has a particular way of expressing pathos - this is decidedly ab- 
sent in the Prosthetic Head! 
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32 Slipstreaming the Cyborg 


FRANCESCA DE NICOLO IN CONVERSATION 
WITH CHRISTINA MCPHEE 


FRANCESCA DE NICOLO: You have often described your new media work with the evoca- 
tive term, ‘slipstream.’ In the parlance of Internet service providers, ‘slipstream’ 
is an adjective, a verb, and a noun, which refers to a fix or enhancement made to 
software without creating a new version number to identify the changes, for ex- 
ample, ‘a slipstream fix.’ When I look at your work online, I wonder about wheth- 
er your presence, as the artist, is like this kind of enhancement, as if, maybe, you 
imagine or are the fix that alters the software within the software. Does this impli- 
cate how you identify a psychic space or transactional relationship between your 
body, ‘the machine,’ and new media? Can we imagine a relative space or transitive 
condition? Does this condition admit a conscious or visible place for the identity 
of the artist, or is that identity sublimated in the machine? 

CHRISTINA MCPHEE: Thinking about the poetics implied by ‘between your body and 
“the machine” - one wonders if ‘machines’ could be imagined as distributive 
trace presences within a psychic architecture, even a voice-space, built from a 
breath inside the screen. Let’s visualize a model of this breathing architecture; 
how can we imagine it as neither machine body nor human body, or maybe both, 
so that the space is as much a transitive verb as a nameable location? Here’s where 
the visualization of ‘slipstream’ becomes especially useful: apart from program- 
ming slang, the word also has an older meaning in aerodynamics. Slipstream 
denotes the area of negative pressure or suction that follows a very fast moving 
object, like an airplane propeller. Or, when you're in a small sports car on the 
freeway, you can ‘slipstream’ behind a large truck, which allows your small vehicle 
to be sucked into the slipstream of the larger vehicle - at risk to your life. ‘Slip- 
stream’ can be a metonym, standing in for a complex set of associations, includ- 
ing machine repair, hallucination (as in,a ‘fix’), sublimation of identity (forward 
suction into something ahead of you), minimal resistance, and air, wind, or breath 
(intake, inhalation, suction). 

DE NICOLO: So does software ‘slipstream’ the artist? 

MCPHEE: Sure, so you could say, as a metaphor, my body, my lungs, my voice are 
sucked into the slipstream of this air tunnel ‘behind’ the swiftly moving, 
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apparently autonomous vehicle, of software. My presence is subsumed or 
minimized, but a new version of me is not released. Slipstream only works as a 
negative pressure area, or x. Like the poet Emily Dickinson, I ask the machine, or 
maybe, it asks me, ‘I’m nobody, are you nobody too?’ Between the two of us is this 
moving space or breathing architecture. Then there’s a meta-level of metonymy: 
‘slipstreaming’ as a verb describes a dynamic relationship between two co-variants, 
presence (consciousness of information, stored as human/machine memory) and 
aphasia (inability to speak or articulate memory). It’s not that memory is lost, or 
recovered, off/on; instead, the stored memory is inarticulate within the suction 
of the stream - it’s there, but its voice is lost in the rush of air. I find, and I am 
speaking of my own human, physical memory, that the psychic space implied by 
‘slipstream’ is both self-reflexive and not about the self - somehow the self (artist) 
disappears in the flux, leaving only the traces of her presence in fleeting gestures 
and in fast-moving spaces that extend beyond the browser, as if there is a screen 
so vast it becomes a night city. 

Naxsmash is a work, or series of Net-based projects, scenarios that try to disclose 
this kind of psychic topology, so that the ‘slipstream’ relationship between body 
and machine generates this uncanny place, as if I am trying to describe what it 
is like inside the area of negative pressure, inside the stream/screen. Everything 
I have done as a painter and musician within new media has arisen from the 
process of trying to recover and release traumatic memory: the act of trying led to 
an act of generative fiction. Naxmash comes from NAX, a performance video (2001). 
NAX involved a video shoot of an onsite ritualized action, in which very little hap- 
pened apart from my selection of the site, my lying down in the dirt, and breath- 
ing. The place was some place I had forgotten and then accidentally rediscovered. 
There had been childhood violence there. I remembered it; I thought to conquer 
it, by going to the place and confronting its mean space and narrow darkness. I 
thought that by breathing there in a gesture learned from photographs of Ana 
Mendieta that I should be able to remake the place or release its violent memory. 
The physical performance was a ritual theatre without audience. The video docu- 
ments an act of breathing as if to contain and release traumatic memory from the 
site. 

NICOLÒ: This seems like some kind of private ritual action. But you recorded it, 
and you digitized it. So you’re now not following the practice of Ana Mendieta. 
It seems to me, that her photographs of herself, lying in the dirt, in the sand, 
make a kind of memoir. An attempt at a meaningful record. Maybe even like a 
monument to memory, or amomento mori. And yet, I feel, this isn’t happening 
in NAX, since you are interested in disappearance and loss of memory. Does NAX 
really tell a story, or imply that there is a story to tell? 


MCPHEE: I don’t think NAX was about storytelling at all. Memory is the recognition 


or storage of events; memoir is narration of memory. All I did was, practically 
nothing: an act almost negligent - just breathing. Breath itself: breathing new life 
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into something. New life - birth - where the performance happened, the place 
was beside a lake named for the Nativity. NAX is shorthand for Lake Nacimiento, 
California. Later, in the digital studio, in the edit, to name the movie file, I typed 
‘nacimiento, then ‘nascent,’ then ‘nax’. That stopped me. X’ marked the place, 
but where was it? Inside the edit, the performance had disappeared into pixels: 
oxygenated gesture was a digital object. No longer a place, NAX became nowhere 
else than inside the digital video edits, via erasure and inscription. Smashing the 
violence inside the digital edit performed memory in a realm that has no site: x is 
negative. Then, too, ‘x,’ factor spliced the sign of female inside the media space. I 
noticed a shift: what had happened to the feminine x, the spot where I was or am, 
the location of the subject? I was gone. The site was gone. 

I felt that I had disappeared into the architecture of a place x, from whence, 
no longer visible, I could move freely, in terms of artistic and conceptual practice 
(from (A)Nascent Memoire: The Naxsmash Project). 

DE NICOLO: So it seems that you are imagining an electronic topology as a nega- 
tive pressure zone, an x zone that extends in infinite strands or skeins? I get the 
impression that the online screen provides you with a time-based medium that 
delivers a certain kind of feeling, or atmosphere, of an indeterminate, maybe even 
infinite space, or an architectural topology that goes on and on in long, time- 
based strings. All that black background in Naxsmash makes me think of the black 
behind the scenes in paintings from the school of Caravaggio. Actions and events 
slip in and out of darkness, flickering in and out of the light. I sense drawings 
across a dynamic, breathing black field, a nightscape. But what I don’t understand 
is how this night field connects with the breathing, slipstreaming metaphor 
you've been describing. Can you speak a bit about this breathing quality as, per- 
haps, a condition of immanence within a dark topology? Do you think that it is 
possible to speak about the concept of immanent body in your work? 

MCPHEE: Well, in some ways, the incidents, such as QuickTime movies, interactive 
links, texts, and sounds emerge in Naxsmash are drawing elements or traces across 
the dark topology, or maybe you could even call it a dark body, of the space of the 
work. The space ‘behind’ the screen in Naxsmash, as you say, has an atmosphere or 
quality of infinite extension or of an architectural topology that might be going 
on and on indefinitely. It was because of this kind of state of unconditional exten- 
sion that I could imagine a slipstreaming state of being: the old subjective T of 
myself, the artist, disappears into the pixels, leaving traces like drawings or residue 
or debris. The traces are the visual and auditory incidents that, sort of, coalesce 
into narrative fragments in the various sections of Naxsmash — Sonic Persephone, No 
Flight Zone, Slipstream Andromeda, Blood Ellipse, 47 Reds, and Avatarotica. By working in 
hypertext and animation for online work, work that could only exist in the oxy- 
gen of pixels could escape being covered over or suffocated. Inside the slipstream, 
the code, not authored by me, only slipstreamed by me, always worked the same 
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way, each time, automatically, autonomically, a mechanism of disclosure and 
disappearance, of strange threads of sound, moving image fragments and text. 
Sometimes I call the naxsmash site ‘vox cyborg.’ Perhaps I am not really answering 
your question, but I guess what I am trying to describe, is an aesthetic of imma- 
nence. Immanence, in that I was able to suggest my body presence while hiding 
it. The subjective memory disappears, leaving a trace in these partial, or fragmen- 
tary identities and voices, Persephone and Andromeda. Just being able to create 
these immanent personae kept me from suicide. 

DE NICOLÒ: I guess you could say then that you kept your body and mind alive 
through Net-based media. 

MCPHEE: True enough. Before access to multimedia authoring tools, during the 1990s, 
I would carry out large performative drawings, layering precisely drawn fragments 
of doorways, stairways, and choreographic movements of dancers in archaeological 
ruins from sites in the American southwest. I left large areas blank, as if the viewer 
could fill it in, or in a way, because the openness of the empty space was a place of 
refuge. The drawings were both precise in execution and ambiguous as representa- 
tions — they gestured at something immanent and undisclosed. Pushing towards 
greater and greater articulation, I was trying to see something that I could not see. 
I would add more and more detail until a breaking point would happen. I could 
not bear too much information. I would smother the delicate drawings and clear 
traces with dark slashes of paint, like cuts of a machete. Painting’s immediacy and 
fluency led me to a wall. The painting surface was like a wall behind which were 
insupportable memoirs of sexual violence. I could not go there, and yet if I did 
not I could not become coherent as a subject. I could only allow limited glimpses 
of colour and drawing to survive. Some of these are at http://www.naxsmash.net/ 
inscapes/ in the archive section (in Flash). Lost drawings, ten years of work, turned 
into dead zones where the animated trace — the cognitive, the aware - disappeared 
under suffocating materials. A drive to survive kept me alive, but killed painting 
until I could figure out a way to paint inside electronic media, where I could disap- 
pear into the pixels and live behind the wall of paint, now a screen. 

DE NICOLÒ: Still, in terms of electronic media, are you actually talking about the Net, 
or electronic interactive installation? Does it matter which? 

MCPHEE: Really, both were useful, in the sense that taking NAX video performance 
and turning it, itself, into an online performative interactive work, made it an 
impersonal, or subpersonal, open work, in the sense of Umberto Eco, I could 
actually continue to survive as a body. Immanently, you could say: ‘The machine 
has an organic back’ (Fernandez Galiano). Thus the ‘cyborg’ body arose naturally 
out of my suicidal dilemma: an ‘I/not I’ appears as a transference — a projection 
into and out of the screen world, while remaining, in a sense, trapped behind or 
inside the screen. By being able to ‘breathe’ through the multimedia authoring 
tools, I started to make still transparent works for Naxsmash, but I did not want to 
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fix them to the wall, because they might revert to being read as obscuring veils. So 
I printed them in transparent scrims and made performance installations of them. 
I performed inside a ‘forest’ of scrims, by shooting video of my own performance 
through the scrims, and then drawing on the scrims from the back sides, so that 
the projection of my drawing gestures would cut through the performance space, 
and onto the audience and onto the walls of the club or gallery. I performed first 
at Moonbase Gallery, Vancouver, in 2001, with the show Digitalis 1, then at Califor- 
nia Museum of Photography UC Riverside in 2002, and later to the San Francisco 
Performance Cinema Symposium and to RMIT Melbourne DAC: Streaming Worlds 
in 2003. At Selectmedia 03, Chicago, I was surrounded by an indifferent and occa- 
sionally hostile club crowd. People came up and tried to make me break concen- 
tration. The performance became an act of resistance. 

DE NICOLO: Resistance, that’s interesting, your personae in Naxsmash always seem to 
elude definitive identification. In the Naxsmash digital print suite, there appear 
fragments of a woman’s body - most of the shots, are they shots of you? You look 
like youre tied up, in a sadomasochistic way, with red ropes. Are you showing 
your body as a cyborg condition? 

MCPHEE: Maybe. It did seem like the act of publishing the red ropes images, ironically, 
opened up the problematic of suicide and erasure into a public realm, by creating 
a digital performance online, thereby exposing that obsession to the public space 
of the Net. And, of course, that leads quickly, in my imagination at any rate, to a 
consideration of obsessional topologies. Places of slippage, where things are about 
to happen, or haven’t just happened yet: where you are waiting for something: 

a Piranesian ‘Carcieri’-like space. 

DE NICOLO: A prison, but you talk about things breaking open, or breaking apart. 

How does this relate to the cyborg? Is her body continuously falling apart? 

MCPHEE: Yes, I think that the slipstreaming implies a constant fragmenting into 
strands or skeins. And then you ask yourself, how can I trace or map these? Is 
there a correlation to a topology outside the self, outside the psychic architecture? 

DE NICOLO: So you move into landscape. 

MCPHEE: Yes. Certainly with the cyborg, there’s no one there, only a set of instruc- 
tions or a data-body. In fact, experiencing a significant earthquake (6.5) (the San 
Simeon quake of 23 December 2003) suggested a new direction. I shot images of 
the destruction and began a suite of images that dealt with the presence/absence 
of memory, again trying to embody memory through the bitmap. I also integrated 
these as stills within video footage shot at the media circus surrounding the 
disaster, and contrasted them to the silence and emptiness (the ‘open’ phenom- 
enology) of Soda Lake, a sheer white dry lake bed near the San Andreas Fault. This 
became the digital short, SALT. In SALT, a cyborglike antagonist, a dark silhouette 
against the white lake, seems to tantalize and retreat. SALT explored the problem 
of memory, how it is not encoded perfectly into the body, but is subject to slip- 
page. And inside a deserted landscape. 
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DE NICOLÒ: How does your new work, Carrizo-Parkfield Diaries, explore memory differ- 
ently than Naxsmash? Are we still in the realm of the cyborg body? What is being 
remembered here? I understand you are working with near real time, live data 
streams from a U.S. Geological Survey site. Is data an objective entity, that’s being 
somehow transformed into a subjective presence? Does the truth of the data, or 
relative truth, matter to you? 

MCPHEE: The Carrizo-Parkfield Diaries interpolate live and archived seismic and geo- 
morphological data through digital photographic, video, and sonic installation; 
large-scale digital photographic prints, digital video, locative and electronic audio; 
and online time-based interactive art. I made very large digital chromogenic prints 
from documentary medium format and digital photography, digital video, and 
drawings made on-site at seismically active zones in central California — at the 
Carrizo Plains, where the San Andreas Fault is most visible, and Parkfield, a con- 
tinuously active seismic landscape, where a recent 6.0 quake yields a rich archive 
of geological data. I incorporate layers of field observation within a dreamlike se- 
quence of abstract images, where passages of linear structures and shadowed mass 
allude to ruins and debris in the wake of recent tremors. By means of architectural 
scale, at 72 to 92 inches, each print is like a page torn from a cinematic notebook - 
film stills from an event-scene that has almost materialized, laced with traces from 
geomorphological maps. 

John Haber (haberarts.com) wrote recently to me about ‘the tendency to forget 
that the metaphoric connection between the finished image and the original 
data does not flow naturally, not because the work itself isn’t an adequate model 
or metaphor of phenomena (art as landscape, art as commerce), but because the 
original data themselves did not have a phenomenological relationship to such 
things, but only arose in the context of a methodology, model or metaphor.’ To 
me this point seems particularly salient - that the data are ‘real’ only insofar as 
they are known to be conditionally related to something outside data, nature it- 
self. Similarly, the cyborg landscape and the cyborg identity are conditional. They 
relate as an indication of real things and real subjects outside the slipstream, but 
inside the vortex of the negative x space of media and information arts, they can 
only exist in strange self-referential loops. 

DE NICOLÒ: This sounds like a contradiction: on the one hand, you’re saying that there 
is no objectivity to the data-scape, and on the other, you're claiming some kind of 
metaphoric truth be inscribed between geological and human traumatic memory. 

MCPHEE: No, it’s not that kind of direct linking. Again, think of the conditional situa- 
tion: it’s really more a matter of allusion, and ellipse, and syntax. To speak of the 
immanent body, in my practice, is to allude to the problem of physical memory, 
how trauma and suffering are imprinted or inscribed in the brain and the body 
of real people, in real places, like the debris or archaeology of violence, buried in 
the ‘code’ of the body itself. 

DE NICOLO: To give the body space in which to be able to breathe. 
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MCPHEE: Right, I am slipstreaming, moving in and out of an immanent body through 
the live data of the net, through installation, through performance, and even 
through still composite images like the large C prints, whose dark depths have 
such a shiny mirrored surface that they reflect on each other in an endless Pirane- 
sian array. Just to make this work as installation in still form brings me back to the 
problem of layered drawings: but now I have not erased them. 

DE NICOLÒ: I suspect that you must be fascinated by the condition of border and 
border space, then, particularly in relationship to your physical memory and your 
body. Do you, yourself, feel like a border? 

MCPHEE: Thinking about this question raises another, what is border? or border space? 
My current landscape-based work conflates human traumatic and geological 
memory as a single ‘seismic’ memory. The border is fluid, or semipermeable. In 
poetic terms, aftershock is inevitable. Our minds are tuned to anticipate the next 
disaster. Destabilized, continuously, we look to data, delivered by our instrumen- 
tations, to surveille the geological conditions, in hopes of saving ourselves from 
the next violent destruction of our city. Our city becomes our body, and is already 
a cyborg border space itself. 

In naxsmash.net/47reds/47redshift.html, I imagine myself both watching a 
woman running through the streets of the city and being that woman myself, and 
that woman is the city - an ‘illumination’ of one of Italo Calvino’s texts from Invis- 
ible Cities (‘cities + desires’). 

One may have a vision of a city stretching between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco that cannot sustain itself except in the margins. Thus, a border space/ 
crossroads. The Carrizo Diaries start to touch on this - in their generative ‘echoes’ 
of an uncertain future; I tried to imagine structures of debris containing habita- 
tions — thinking all the while of Constant’s Babylon models (which I saw at the 
Documenta XII, Kassel, in 2002), 

The generative fictions that both distress and enchant my imagination are ones 
that, despite linguistic filtering through the machine language (large Photoshop 
files, Final Cut Pro Video, Flash, PhP, Java, in my practices) still assert some strange 
material presence that seems to beg to be recognized as human. I work at the 
image building until a strangeness of the images refuses the obvious gestures that 
these programs are designed to deliver. 

Maybe a matrixial strategy is in the set of all possible interactions here: 

x = (christina) (photoshop) / documentary images. 

DE NICOLÒ: Do you mean that software has consciousness, on a really simple linguistic 
process level? 

MCPHEE: I don’t know about consciousness. Nonetheless, because I remediate the 
pages of my diary, my raw experience with the landscape, by forcing it into a 
syntax of a linguistically narrow architecture (the commercial tools), on the other 
side of the tunnel, the work ‘comes out’ as a kind of difference. Like, as if it’s a 
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queer condition — refusing accommodation and disappearance, it asserts itself 
as Uncanny - unheimlich. 

DE NICOLO: Does the commercial software dominate the content? 

MCPHEE: Well, it is a moot point, that the software design - the layers metaphor in 
Photoshop, for example - influences, perhaps even co-authors the photographic 
image data. More interesting to me than the idea of domination is the idea of oc- 
clusion and looking through - partially inside - the data landscape. In the Diaries, 
I pushed the images to the point that they became abstract vertical constructs, 
or abstract architectural arrays that suggest looking through, rather than over, the 
surface, yet the layers cover and converge on one another, so that it’s challenging 
to the viewer, to figure out what the Diaries want to record. You are forced to rely 
on studying the internal contextual relations between different images and traces 
within the installation, to decode them into a narrative or subnarrative. In Carrizo- 
Parkfield I enjoy playing with the syntactical relationships between several very 
divergent kinds of visual representation. On one extreme margin of this project, 
is the raw experience of drawing, of making performance work in the dry lake 
bed, shooting film at dirt level, remembering Ana Mendieta, as in the ‘carrizoclip.’ 

On the other extreme margin, is the super-slick dark pools of the installation 
prints, mirrorlike, apparently impassive, reflecting, in their surfaces, back to you, 
the observer, the witness, standing there. There, where you stand, you absorb the 
distant place, Carrizo Plain, into the reflected image of your body in the mirrored 
wall. The Carrizo becomes abstracted to the point of disappearance. 

DE NICOLÒ: Where, then, is the cyborg landscape? Where is the border? 

MCPHEE: You find it in the cat’s cradle of impulses between the ‘remembering’ of 
the performance and documentation work and the ‘forgetting’ of the pseudo- 
perfect mask of the Photoshopped image. It seems to me that this condition, of 
being only able to remember part of the time, partially, ‘through a glass darkly,’ 
is ‘completely human centered.’ I desire a strange (unheimlich) use of the mode 
of production (the commercial software) in service of a generative human space 
(fictional, fluid, resistant to categorization, escaping being tagged and identified). 
Using the radar to stay under the radar (a coyote trick). 

DE NICOLO: Does this mean that there is a political dimension to the project itself, 
insofar as it is born of resistance to being sublimated to forgetfulness, to amnesia 
and to totalizing technology? That it still insists on being some kind of ‘diary,’ 
which suggests person — subject - aliveness outside the prison? Is this frightening? 

MCPHEE: I've been thinking about this, a kind of witness to something we don’t want 
to see or know. At Documenta XI, in 2002, the Italian artists group Multiplicity 
showed a harrowing installation of interviews and videos related to the deaths by 
drowning of immigrants from Asia to Italy on a Christmas night. ‘We say that it 
did not happen, we say that we did not know’ (Multiplicity, Solid Sea). In the case 
of the Carrizo-Parkfield Diaries, the fact that California’s urban space stretches over 
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completely unpredictable seismic terrain, over which we do not have control, 
and with which we must develop some kind of rapprochement and negotiation? 
In the fact that a totalizing media landscape is not possible, because life always 
(already) exists outside of whatever we might imagine as ‘landscape’? 

DE NICOLÒ: Could you say that you are definitively, a cyborg? Or are you a witness 
to the cyborg? 

MCPHEE: I feel my body is like a border; but, no, it is not itself a cyborg, because it 
(I) exists in some kind of condition of alterity outside technology even though I 
experience its operational architecture from the inside, as if from the inside of my 
body, heart, and brain. It’s a strange condition, liberating and uncomfortable: but 
better than the old psychotropic condition of enslavement, when in former times 
(before I entered the media labyrinth) my mind was hostage to the repetitive, un- 
predictable onslaught of triggered memories of violence to my body. Now I may 
be lost in the borders of the labyrinth, but I have no longer lost my psychic self. 

I remember who and what I am while I move through the operational constructs 
of media. Thus, I escape media. Perhaps it (I) is simply this: the consciousness of 
a space beyond any formulation of ‘landscape’ or technology’ that paradoxically 
resides inside my body. And anyway, I will die, and cyborgs don’t. They are a con- 
ditional, or subjunctive tense within a larger grammar. 

DE NICOLÒ: If we are not cyborgs, then, let’s go back to slipstreaming as the idea of 
‘fix.’ Sounds a bit like a drug habit. Is new media like that, an insatiable addiction? 
Deliriously, do we hallucinate some ‘interaction’ with new media, as if this interac- 
tion is technopoetics outside of as well as inscribed on our own bodies? Is that an 
assumption, that ‘new media’ launches a trace or line towards some construction 
or Cartesian coordinate outside itself? 

MCPHEE: I tend not to think of new media or operations with it as being something 
that exists a priori, with some kind of transcendent value as a super-tool or super- 
techne. Towards phaselike and phraselike instantiations of artifice or artificial life, 
such as the code-driven visualities and sonorities of digital media, one feels the 
advance and retreat of some kind of meta-data that work above a condition that 
we cannot see and cannot access (a sublime condition, such as, ‘nature’). This se- 
miotic movement of information poetically, metaphorically, across barrier, border, 
or transgressive zone, is a constant obsession in my imaginative experience. The 
obsession seems to express itself in a lyrical and complex materialist poetics, such 
that the new media digital environment becomes a series of semiotic gestures, 
or linguistic moves, towards and away from seeing and knowing. 

DE NICOLO: Or towards and away from memory and remembering. 

MCPHEE: The digitally marked moves are only partially legible: they only spell a partial 
sentence. Or, you could say that the new media art environment is one of continu- 
ous decay and rebuilding, like an architectural topology or language-topology. 
Sometimes this flux seems to be instigated algorithmically, like Fluxus sentences. 
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In some ways, this is how the online diaries work. Here, compiled hourly, live 
microseismic strong motion data from a southern California remote site, crash 
archived seismic data from a recent quake in Parkfield, California. 

DE NICOLÒ: You've written that the live diaries’ reach into the past changes the 
archive from a static resource into an unpredictable future array. How does that 
work? Is this a delirious use of new media - where interaction isn’t any more 
between viewer or user and the digital work, but rather, an interaction with data 
coming off the landscape? Interaction with the landscape through a series of 
strange mediations? 

MCPHEE: Sindee Nakatani and I thought it would be interesting to crash databases 
of live and archived strong motion data from the geological field stations at 
Parkfield, California, because, as our collaborative writer, Jeremy Hight, pointed 
out, it would be an intriguing model of the way our short-term memory and 
immediate experiences in the present crash into our memory and alter the data 
inside our heads, so that, in the end, memory and memoir generate them- 
selves - they are fictions. The diaries consist of semi-random animations based 
on locative sound, electronic keyboard, textual memoir, and documentary 
video / photographic stills from the fault at Carrizo, while, subliminally, Parkfield 
‘appears’ invisibly as the data feed. Hourly compilations of the latest seismic 
data are performed via a CRON job, which executes a retrieval script. These 
semi-real time data are parsed into an array which is then used to crash numeri- 
cal strings into an array of archived data from the 28 September 2004 Parkfield 
quake. These crashes occur via action scripts written into each one of a series of 
Flash animation movies, which do simultaneous retrievals of data of the live and 
archived arrays. 

DE NICOLÒ: What are the numbers that seem to log in, in between Flash presentations? 

MCPHEE: Those number strings form from the crashing of the two databases - near 
live versus archived - and these strings, in turn, make random selections of Flash 
movies from our project folder; each movie presents in a randomized way, so that 
no sequence is ever the same, while the sequences as a formal looping resemble 
the obsessive return, or metanoia, of traumatic memory. Every once in a while, 
the browser gets stuck, and you have to reset, and then the project continues; 
but meanwhile, as always, live data are being captured and compiled from the 
remote site, which I found on a U.S. Geological Survey public folder on a server. 
In essence, there is interactivity within a new media context, or semiotics: but not 
with the human ‘user’ in the classic sense (point and click), The interactivity is 
with the data-stream coming from instrumentation on the remote site, recording 
micro-increments of ground motion changes, in velocity, acceleration, and other 
perameters. 

DE NICOLO: Even so, there is no interactivity with nature itself, rather with the ‘mate- 
rial’ of data compilations coming off the desert site. 
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MCPHEE: It’s exciting to me to think that the piece is driven by a sublime source 
outside new media, and thus outside ourselves, and that this source remains and 
endures as an emitter of seismic information that then records as the earth’s own 
diary, or memoir. Thus, the idea of nature as being in completely co-subjective 
status with ourselves is suggested. To me the beauty of new media techne relates 
to its usefulness as a tool for gesturing towards sublimity, that is, what can only be 
known in part, if at all. 

DE NICOLÒ: Are the Diaries a closed book, or are you thinking of their implications 
outside the installation, and, perhaps, outside the world of seismic data? Are they 
extensive, like the slipstream? Are they pulling you into new lines of research? 

MCPHEE: One of the most interesting things about installing the Carrizo-Parkfield Diaries 
in Los Angeles, was to realize that it would be great to deconstruct the installation 
and reassemble it in different ways, depending on the architectural conditions of 
the next space. This is a transitional strategy while I begin a close study of another 
series of urban and rural sites in southern California. Currently, I am pulling out 
fragments of the prints as stills and then inserting the stills into video footage 
that I have shot while walking through dense urban spaces in London, Berlin, 
and Los Angeles. I am recycling the fragments as if they are memory fragments 
that carry the data of the seismic trauma into a displaced, dreamlike context. 

The new context is the nomadic journey through the city. Carrizo-Parkfield Diaries 
flows out of a slightly earlier project, generally called Merz_city, in honour of Kurt 
Schwitters. In Merz_city, there continues to be an aesthetic of breakdown and 
waiting within a flux, so that there’s an edgy anticipation, exaggerating the qual- 
ity of the numinous and fleeting presence of persons unknown. One is moving 
through the city, lost in one’s own thoughts, and the mind flickers between the 
inner obsessive realm of fragments of aftershock (the Carrizo stills), patches of 
darkness or confusion, and intense, near chaotic activity that one perceives in the 
ephemeral fleeting intensity of the street. Schwitters was concerned with the idea 
of sublation, or the continuous negation and simultaneous preservation of image. 
Like a continuously augmented and expiring drawing, Merz_city both exposes and 
erases an imaginary heterogeneous city that draws you in and leaves you out, on 
the edge of falling; a city preoccupied with its own obliteration and simultaneous 
performance. 

DE NICOLÒ: Tell me about your relationship with sound and music and about the 
movement or artists that you think of in your works. 

MCPHEE: My musical education was through private lessons, never in formal profes- 
sional training. Restricted from watching television or going to movies when I 
was very young, my desires for art practice were poured into music, landscape, 
and books. What I couldn’t see seemed to be the important thing. Visual art, like 
film, could somehow bring the invisible into the visible, even if randomly, or in 
glimpses. I am sure that the exile from California had something to do with this 
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thirst for things not immediately at hand, but that I could make, somehow, 

by improvisation on the keyboard, or by drawing out on the prairie. I dreamed 
of connecting dots into great complexes of sound and visual incident, like film, 
but not really with narrative. Music, especially of Bach, made me visualize synaes- 
thetic structures, like great strange castles in the air. 

DE NICOLO: You mentioned Fluxus earlier with regard to setting up data interpola- 
tions as a set of randomized instructions. I would imagine you are influenced 
by the work of John Cage. 

MCPHEE: Certainly, Cage has inspired strategies in the sound project, Slipstreamkonza, 
with some insights from Henry Warwick (2004). Intuitive, almost randomized 
recirculation and improvisation of long-remembered bits and pieces, motifs, 
credenzas, mini-arpeggios, descending minor fifths, little blues riffs, move best 
through my hands, and short circuit the visual brain while playing. 

DE NICOLO: How does sound function in your works? You speak of the cyborg as a 
neural topology in some of your writings. Is sound a part of this experience? 

MCPHEE: In my own brain it seems that the fear-centres of the mind (the amygdalae) 
are overridden with something like an endorphin or tension release through the 
formal figuration that seems to attend improvisational performance, and, later, 
transmutes and transforms multimedia formal conditions - like a subterranean 
stream below the level of the visual in my multimedia works. Perhaps the music 
structures, as complex as they are, carry out a kind of mathematical coherence or 
temporal architecture, or armature, over which the visual absences and presences 
with which one can develop narrative and formal sequences, can be suspended. 

I also have noticed, that when reacting to traumatic memory, the first thing that 
shuts down is my voice (words), the second, visual thinking, and the third, or very 
last, is music and sound. The sound patterns remain a powerful neurological path- 
way for remaining conscious and integrated emotionally and cognitively, even 
when I cannot understand what is happening around me, or when experiencing 
paralyzing fear and mental shutdown, in other modes of thought. Perhaps there 
is a deep impression in my hands and heart, arising from childhood hours at the 
piano, that there is an integrative principle in the cosmos that leaks out via music 
to the human level. 

DE NICOLÒ: How did you become involved with electronic composition? 

MCPHEE: The pathways into sound for me came totally through the medium of digital 
transformation of analog material and memories of sounds in childhood at the 
piano. I was messing around a lot with an old (circa 1995) Yamaha Clavinova and 
finding that the musical ideas of my childhood experience came flooding back 
into consciousness. It was as if a lost part of my mind and soul had come back to 
me. As soon as I realized there were no digital rules, no performance agenda, no 
audience, I started to play improvisations that flowed out of a thousand memory 
fragments of Bartok, Ravel, Stravinsky, and Shostakovich, the doric mode, perhaps, 
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set to move up and through lines of Kansas City blues. The acoustic pleasures 

of improvisation led directly into digital files that became fodder for editing 

and montaging into stranger and shorter passages until there were only intense 
distillations of electronic electroacoustical distortions left like ruins touched here 
and there by lines of architectural melody. So for me this work is like mining the 
gold of the intense sense of the present cached within the past I remember from 
childhood at the piano. Sound art is a mode of super-awareness as if one is singing 
in the interstitial spaces between one present moment and the next present mo- 
ment: a hyper-now. 

DE NICOLÒ: You've written, on the soundtoys site, www.soundtoys.net/a/index.php, 
about how you find that transpositions of image and sound delivery on the Net 
create thresholds between what’s behind the screen and what is physically live, 
between virtual and so-called real. Why does this happen, in your view? What’s 
so special about sound? 

MCPHEE: For reasons I do not understand, it seems that sound reaches past the bar- 
riers of memory and, like Orpheus, hears the material of dreams of the under- 
ground and reports the sound in an awakened, live state. 

DE NICOLÒ: Is this too a kind of slipstreaming, in which you are slipstreaming behind 
the ‘big data’ fields of seismic activity? Are the media effects reports from the 
underground or reports from a subliminal source? 

MCPHEE: Off and on since 2001, I’ve been working on Slipstreamkonza, a sonic topology 
in Net and physical installation. Slipstreamkonza makes a space in which near live 
compilations of carbon photosynthesis from microclimatological instrumentation 
at the remote site, in a dynamic database, generate a series of slipped, discontinu- 
ous flows of data into animation via capture and transformation of compressed 
diurnal/nocturnal and seasonal cycles of the tall grass prairie. Slipstreamkonza’s de- 
sign flows photosynthetic data from microclimate measurements on the tall grass 
prairie via the Net, into compilations that, in turn, trigger sound from micro-ambi- 
ent conditions at the prairie site, literally at grassroots level. The installation could 
express the breathing of the prairie in the middle of urban life, so that the live 
landscape ‘voices’ itself telematically. North of Konza, as a kid, I rambled through 
fields and scrubby creekbeds - a Turnerian landscape delivering absence and 
presence, there and not-there, like the flow of invisible breathing. I am interested 
in the way Net-based data-driven environments can emulate a remote presence, 
much like the ephemera of childhood. The sonic topology performs through play 
on and through the carbon data, so that data and the Net sound are in a musical 
self-reflexive loop, remediating, through a flexible action-scripted Flash interface, 
photosynthesis. The sound becomes a performance field, whose shapes and dy- 
namics flow from coupling to numeric expressions arising from landscape itself. 

DE NICOLÒ: In the end you are in love with the cyborg landscape, the technological 
landscape. You seem to want to remediate a sense of place through performance 
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of the data. Global media are often said to obliterate the local. Yet, here you de- 
scribe a situation in which the specificity and ephemerality of algorithmic triggers 
from the landscape itself bring the remote location into intimate presence. 

MCPHEE: The prairie is, in my physical memory, a place of aftershock (the site of sexual 
trauma and emotional violence), and, at the same time, extremely beautiful in its 
spatial austerity, abundant absences, and proliferant grasses reaching to heaven. 
My hope is that somehow by creating a negotiation with that landscape through 
sound will permit a cognitive reformulation of that landscape: landscape becomes 
art through the winnowing of the grasses of trauma, not to bury the human 
underground alive, in a temporary seasonal death, like Persephone, but to release 
the data of the prairie into an aesthetic of sound that reflects a larger semiotic 
structure that can support and release a metaphor of life. 


33 Black Secret Technology 
(The Whitey on the Moon Dub) 


JULIAN JONKER 


‘I can't pay no doctor bills but Whitey’s on the moon.’ In mid-2002, while Mark Shuttleworth 
orbited the earth at a dazzling sixty-six sunrises a day in a piece of space junk called 
Soyuz, an email did the rounds of left-leaning South Africans, and ended up in my inbox 
one day. The message reproduced some complaints from a poem by Gil Scott-Heron: 


The man just upped my rent last night cuz Whitey’s on the moon 
No hot water, no toilets, no lights but Whitey’s on the moon. 

I wonder why he’s uppin me. Cuz Whitey’s on the moon? 

I was already givin’ him fifty a week but now Whitey’s on the moon. 


Thirty years after Gil Scott-Heron chanted his dissatisfaction with the U.S. Cold War 
space program, race relations have changed, perhaps not entirely but significantly, in 
the United States and at the tip of this continent. Other things have changed. 


Taxes takin’ my whole damn check 

The junkies makin’ me a nervous wreck 
The price of food is goin’ up, 

And as if all that shit wasn’t enough. 


The Power dynamics between the state and the corporate world have shifted too. 
Shuttleworth’s mission indicates how natural it has become for commerce to bankroll 
public dreams. A remarkable first for Africa; yet so much marketing willpower was 
spent in order to transform the once-private school headboy, who now lives in London, 
into an afronaut. 

There is a politics here, a politics of whether billionaire business people now have 
the right stuff. There is a politics that comes with the giddy freedom of a capitalism 
that allows people like Shuttleworth to shuck institutional success for garage-industry 
stardom. It is a politics that you may stand on either side of, but must nonetheless 
admit is a politics of the imagination. 
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I remember a time when the imagination did not seem so blatantly political. I re- 
member staring, as a child, at Buzz Aldrin, who gazed contently from a picture on my 
brother’s wall. Dreams at that age did not have to be balanced, in the way an adult 
balances a chequebook. Was all that money I made last year for Whitey on the moon? Now 
we live in a postmodern world, a silent, incomprehensible world in which a Cape 
Town child flies nearly to the moon, while poor millions watch from under zinc roofs 
freezing in the winter moonlight. Balancing budgets with dreams has become so 
hard, now that the divide is no longer just economic and racial, but also pharmaceuti- 
cal, genetic, digital. 

I went to the same elite private school as Mark Shuttleworth, and while there I 
buried myself in books, science fiction and fantasy especially. Mostly I tried not to 
think about race. The ordinariness of the race of the three astronauts gazing from my 
brother’s wall. My more indeterminate race. Instead, I believed in the haunting land- 
scapes and distant moons of the pulp science fiction and comics I read. The ships landed 
long ago: they already laid waste whole societies, abducted and genetically altered swathes of citi- 
zenry, imposed without surcease their values. Whenever I travelled the schizophrenic dis- 
tance between the leafy suburbs of my school and the arid landscapes of coloured 
ghettoes, I superimposed, translated, those fictive vistas. 

I remember hot summer afternoons sitting in the backseat of my mother’s old 
Renault, my head buried in a comic book. Back then Marvel and DC were the only 
choices, so my brother and I carefully staked out our choices; I went for DC’s Warlord 
and Star Trek, my brother for Marvel’s Atari Force and X-Men. I can still almost lose myself 
remembering that sense of total immersion; oblivious to the radio and my mother’s 
conversation, drowning in parallel universes. 

Science fiction seeps into a child’s imagination by an extension of belief rather than 
by a suspension of disbelief. The things contained in imaginary tales felt more true 
than not, perhaps in some alternate, somehow better dimension. Nowadays the liter- 
ary intelligentsia assert the same thing, though in a more mundane way. They recog- 
nize that sf mirrors the contemporary world, not the future world. 

Sf is ‘paraliterature’ — despite the sneers of cognoscenti, it is the literature that is 
actually read. Serious writers call it, enviously, the ‘golden ghetto’ of literature; pulp 
fiction. It sells; moreover, it is read. Given the size and dedication of the sf readership, 
it is hard to deny that it does not tell fans something about their world, that it does not 
feed into some structure of feeling. 

The recurring scenarios that dominate sf give a clue: themes like alien-ness, coloni- 
zation, and technology as a disciplinary epistemology indicate that sf reflects the 
American racial psyche. Sf mirrors the silent history of the New World, and the alien- 
ation of the black populations forcibly taken there. They inhabit a sci-fi nightmare in which 
unseen but no less impassable force fields of intolerance frustrate their movements; official histories 
undo what has been done to them; and technology, be it branding, forced sterilization, the Tuskegee 
experiment, or tasers, is too often brought to bear on black bodies. 
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The sf writing community is largely white; yet more and more black novelists are 
becoming attracted to the genre as they take cognizance of its deep correspondences 
with contemporary history. Samuel Delany, probably the most prominent of a handful 
of black sf writers, writes sf as an allegory of cultural difference, imagining futures in 
which difference becomes the site of a metaphysical struggle - much as some imagine 
it today. Like all writers, his imaginative works derive from personal experience. Delany 
grew up in Harlem, taking a bus from his home above uoth Street to a well-off white 
school below 110th Street where he was one of the only black kids. Each time he took 
that bus he embarked on what he called ‘a journey of near ballistic violence through 
an absolute social barrier.’ 

Science fiction is important in more ways than as a simple allegory for conscious 
history. It also mirrors a psychological, subconscious history. One of the enduring, al- 
most foundational, themes of science fiction is colonization, whether colonization of 
the Earth by others, colonization of other planets by humans, or more metaphorical 
forms of colonization. Colonization often takes a very visceral form in sf, portrayed by 
alien forms inhabiting and erupting from human bodies. Think then of the equally 
visceral form that colonization took in the Belgian Congo: look no further to under- 
stand the power of the disrupted human physiology as signifier. 

I recently discovered a project by conceptual artist Keith Obadike that does address 
this intersection of slave narrative and postmodern sf narrative more explicitly: This 
project juxtaposes still images from director Ridley Scott and screenwriter Dan O’Bannon’s 1979 film 
Alien with text from Olaudah Equiano’s 1789 autobiography, The Interesting Narrative of the 
Life of Olaudah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African. I envision Boladji Badejo (the 
Nigerian art student and actor who played the alien) as a nexus between Dan O’Bannon’s saga 
(influenced by Joseph Conrad) and Equiano’s real-life epic. As others have remarked, black 
Americans have literally lived in an alien(-n)ation for hundreds of years. The viscerality 
of their abduction is equalled only by the ephemerality of the bonds that the disciplin- 
ary state has since imposed on them. The sound source for this project is a recording of ocean 
waves breaking against the Elmina slave castle in Ghana. 


At an appropriate age I abandoned pulp fiction and comics (except for indulging in the 
frisson of the occasional Love and Rockets), and by the time I reached high school my 
reading tastes had changed altogether to echo the music in my head. My soundtrack 
traced a weird course between the slacker rock psychedelia of Sonic Youth and My 
Bloody Valentine and the sci-fi funk of Public Enemy and Disposable Heroes of 
Hiphoprisy. The authors who could keep up with my sonic imagination were Philip K. 
Dick, J.G. Ballard, and William Burroughs. Somehow, through these writers, the crass 
generic sf intertextuality was transmuted into the avant-garde, my first taste of post- 
somethingism. ‘Post-’ whatever was an indeterminate term anyway: these were outsid- 
ers in an outsider genre, strangers in the strange world they had staked out as home. 
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William Gibson and cyberpunk came shortly afterwards; afterwards, despite being 
more pulp and less literary than what I was already reading. There was anyway some- 
thing urgent about reading Gibson in the early 1990s. I mean the world of 1999 looks a hell 
of a lot more like a William Gibson novel than it does like an Arthur Clarke novel. It’s that simple. 
By then the mood of popular culture was all about jacking into the world of Mondo 2000 
and the fledgling rave/ambient/cyberculture scene. Gibson was hardly science fiction 
anymore. And why? Because he was looking at things that Clarke wasn’t looking at. Clarke was 
spending all his time with Werner von Braun, and Gibson was spending all his time listening to 
Velvet Underground albums and haunting junk stores in Vancouver. 

But by the end of high school I had stopped reading anything even vaguely classifi- 
able as science fiction. I had practically stopped reading altogether. Unsatisfied with 
the ability of writing to evoke the rapid psychedelia of life at the turn of the millenni- 
um, my inner eye was instead trained on the universes evoked by the music of Goldie, 
4Hero, Aphex Twin, Carl Craig, Ken Ishii, and the countless, nameless purveyors of the 
future of music. 

In retrospect, the arc that my tastes traced, from pulp sf to the vanguard of elec- 
tronic dance, seems to possess some internal logic. This is where black science fiction 
has hidden itself, instead: on vinyl. Some critics wonder why there are not many black 
sf writers, given the subtexts of even the most predictable genre sf. Few of these debates 
operate at the interface of science and aesthetics which is the required starting point of contemporary 
black cultural expression and the digital technology of its social dissemination and reproduction. To 
talk about black sf, it might be better to abandon the literary and look at what cultural 
theorist Kodwo Eshun has called ‘sonic fictions’: the gamut of black futurist sounds 
that have charted the course of pre- and post-rave electronica. 

Sf in black music goes beyond film references, although there are plenty of those 
- from Canibus announcing that he’s ‘liquid aluminum like the Tz,’ to the influence of 
movies like Predator and its sequel, through the soundbytes included in jungle classics 
(such as the famous ‘fucking voodoo magic’ clip). 

Hiphop has always constructed a fantasy world for its fans, both visually and soni- 
cally. The album cover for Public Enemy’s Fear of a Black Planet was a literal interpreta- 
tion of the title, showing the Earth eclipsed by what could pass for a Death Star 
inscribed with PE’s sniper target insignia. More recently, Kool Keith took the sf fantasy 
persona to self-conscious absurdity with his Dr Octagon alter ego: a mad gynaecologist 
who, like Sun Ra, is from Saturn, but bumps and grinds like 2 Live Crew from the year 
3000. Hiphop infiltrates the sf intertext with these distorted pulp references and gan- 
ja-induced delusions, making a sonic architecture with the surrealism of Nintendo. 

Science fiction in black music is not limited to camp hiphop imagery. There is mu- 
sic which takes this fetish seriously, either because of its supposed technological ad- 
vancement or its aesthetic break with past musical concepts. A self-conscious futurism 
is immediately apparent in the techniques and sensibilities of the black electronic 
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music of the past two decades. Whether it is the future breakbeat of 4Hero’s Parallel 
Universe album or the warm analogue groove of Stacy Pullen’s other-worldly spiritual 
techno, or even Afrika Bambaataa’s Planet Rock and M/A/R/S/S’s Pump Up The Volume, 
avant-garde black diaspora music in the past two decades has been propelled by a 
sense that it has returned to Earth carrying a vision of the future. 

This momentum is not novel to the hiphop and electronica coming out of New 
York City, Detroit, Chicago, and London since the early 1980s. Futurism was alive and 
well in the persona of free jazz pioneer Sun Ra, who allegedly hailed from Saturn, and 
whose Arkestra was a conductor for intergalactic communications. Perhaps Alabama was 
a stranger place than Saturn in 1914. The sense of futurism can be traced in bebop as well. 
John Coltrane tried to bring the cosmos back with him through his music, after taking 
LSD. Then there is George Clinton’s science fiction persona, and his famed show with 
Parliament when he caused an alien mothership to land on stage. 

Probably around the same time that I started taking notice of the picture of Buzz 
Aldrin on my brother’s bedroom wall, Herbie Hancock had come careening out of 
bebop’s sophisticated circles into pop music’s consciousness, wearing bug-eyed gog- 
gles and bearing an album called Future Shock. It is now de rigueur to announce horror 
at the schlock culture of the 1980s, but who could forget Hancock’s ‘Rockit,’ or the 
delirious sf psychedelia of M/A/R/S/S’s turntable cutups? The then-new pyrotechnics of 
turntablism and DJ-driven sound collage mirrored the space-time disruptions that 
wild-style graffiti was inflicting on two-dimensional urban surfaces across the world. 

Roland had invented its TR-808 drum synth in 1979, but it came into its own in the 
mid-80s after inner city b-boys reprogrammed the machine to deliver the robotic 
squelch of electro. I remember how my brother would spend hours mimicking the 
way dancers stiffened their torsos to do elementary moves like the robot and the 
moonwalk. Popular dance has never again captured so well the relationship between 
the anxieties of modern technology and the paranoid tics and jerks of funk - except 
perhaps for the dance moves that accompanied black London’s underground sound of 
the nineties: jungle. 


I discovered techno and jungle at about the same time I started picking out sides by 
Abdullah Ibrahim and Charlie Mingus. It was tempting then, as it still is now, to make 
analogies between the progressions of a jazz history I was only beginning to uncover 
and the radical innovations of the black experimental fringe unfolding before me. But 
there is a blindness in narratives of continuity and progress. New music requires new 
concepts. 

As cultural theorist Kodwo Eshun has noted, the new concepts are there waiting for 
us; on the album sleeves and in track titles. A Guy Called Gerald’s seminal 1996 futurist 
jungle album was called Black Secret Technology; in a similar vein, drum ’n bass and hi- 
phop from the past decade abound with metaphors drawn from science and engineer- 
ing. After the release of his classic debut album Timeless, drum ’n bass producer Goldie 
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told Muzik magazine that the album was ‘like a Rolex. Beautiful surface, but the mech- 
anism is a mindfuck. The loops, they’ve been sculpted, they’re in 4D.’ 

‘Breakbeat science’ seems the most appropriate way to denote the time-defying 
mechanics of jungle’s rhythm programming. Thinking about music in terms of science 
or technology immediately brings to mind Brian Eno’s accusation: ‘Do you know what 
I hate about computers? There’s not enough Africa in them.’ But what then is the link 
between the futures envisioned by new African diaspora music and the real world 
presence of technology? It is problematic to imagine Africa’s rhythmical technology as 
being in opposition to the West’s digital technology, a problem that Eno blithely side- 
steps. Yet, if anything, the new music of the past two decades indicates that we should 
ignore received distinctions between white technological agency and black techno- 
logical funk. 

The affinity of the black diaspora for warped electronics goes back in time, finding 
echoes even across the middle passage. There is a connection between the futurist 
trends employed by black musicians and these musicians’ self-portrayal as trickster 
figures: the trickster is an archetype that goes back to the Yoruba deities, or orisha, who 
accompanied their believers to the Caribbean. 

Trickery is also at play in literary science fiction. William Gibson imported the ori- 
sha into his cyberspace milieu, and cultural critic Erik Davis is convinced that Philip K. 
Dick is best interpreted as playing trickster god over the universes his books invent. ‘I 
like to build universes that do fall apart. I like to see them come unglued.’ But this is insignificant 
in comparison with the centrality of the trickster archetype in black futurist music. 

Dub has its Mad Professor, drum ’n bass has its PM Scientists, hiphop has its 
Dr Octagon, and before all of them, George Clinton reinvented himself as Dr 
Funkenstein. All are inflected with the dark awe of witchcraft, more Faustian than 
Hawking. It’s important to note that in Jamaican patois, ‘science’ refers to obeah, the African grab- 
bag of herbal, ritual, and occult lore popular on the island, Black secret technology is post- 
modern sonic alchemy, voodoo magic. 

More specifically, black secret technology is taking white technology apart and not 
putting it back together properly. Black secret technology is finding the secret life of 
hi-fi equipment like the Technics SL-1200. Black secret technology is discovering the 
misuses of the Roland TB-303, a machine originally intended to help rock guitarists 
practise over synthesized basslines, but tweaked in order to create acid house and all 
its subsequent variations. Black secret technology is George Clinton setting out to find 
a ‘psychedelics of the mixing desk,’ or Lee Perry confessing that his studio had become 
a ‘pulsating, unpredictable brain.’ ‘It was like a space craft. You could hear space in the tracks.’ 

Black secret technology is also the metamorphosis from re-cording as re-presentation 
to re-cording as re-combinance. Thanks to pioneers like dub pioneer Lee Perry and 
Kool DJ Herc, who invented hiphop turntablism in the late 1970s’ South Bronx, the 
record has become a technology of remixology, not reproduction. The severing of 
funk’s engine to form the breakbeat, the dissolution of the singer/songwriter in dub’s 
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underwater echo-room, the deconstruction of the author by remix: all imply a root- 
lessness, a restlessness that seems to be the echoes of some common subtext of black 
diaspora experience. 

One of dub’s legacies was ‘versioning,’ a prototype of the modern day remix. A ver- 
sion was a rhythm track stripped of vocals, which could then be re-used over and over 
again, with different vocalists, or mixed real-time by Kingston sound systems, creating 
networks of ‘songs.’ The versions of early 1970s’ Jamaican dub called the song con- 
struct into question in the same way that the radical remixology of contemporary 
dance music does now. 

There is something of a paradox in dub’s naive postmodernity, in the way its echo- 
ing voices of indeterminable origin slip in and out of the mix. While reggae stresses the 
motherland connection with lyrics calling for repatriation of Africa’s diaspora children 
and a strong call for the recognition of roots, the ‘versions’ of dub technology stress 
the irretrievability of the original mix. If reggae is Africa in the New World, dub is Africa on 
the moon. The dubbed-up listener discovers that home is always already lost to a vanish- 
ing horizon. 

Black secret technology is the manifestation of what William Gibson famously pre- 
dicted: the street finds its own use for things. Black secret technology is in this sense 
not just machinery with the lid off, but whole forms of social organization; for exam- 
ple, the micro-capitalist network of pirate stations, dub-plate manufacturers and il- 
legal raves, interconnected by pagers and mobile phones, that made up the jungle 
economy in the United Kingdom in the mid-1990s. 

Fucking voodoo magic. If Predator was Joseph Conrad for the millennial countdown, 
then jungle techno is postcolonialism’s achieved meltdown. ‘Do you know what I hate 
about computers?’ Brian Eno’s complaint that computers do not have enough funk in 
them is already false. ‘There’s not enough Africa in them.’ It is simply not true. Africa’s trans- 
atlantic diaspora has already infiltrated the mainframe. 


After the ghostly psychedelia of dub, but before the kinetic syncopation of breakbeat, 
there was Detroit techno. There are many origins, claimed and unclaimed, of elec- 
tronica as it exists today, but Detroit techno is most often championed as the true 
source. Unlike the facile Euro-beat that later got the popular moniker ‘techno,’ the 
Detroit techno of the 1980s and 1990s was a sophisticated, emotional update on elec- 
tro. With its subliminal bass, complex drum patterns, and moody analogue synths, it 
gave the first taste of the renegade electronics that would become the musical revolu- 
tion of the late 1990s. 

Though I did not know it at the time, Detroit techno and directly influenced sub- 
genres of ambient music were among the first sounds of revolution that got me hooked 
on electronica. I have only now begun to put the pieces together: on the one hand, the 
deep resonance I felt when I first heard the music in the early 1990s on static-drenched 
recordings of U.S. college radio broadcasts, and on the other, the sociological phenom- 
enon from which the Detroit scene emerged. 
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Juan Atkins, Derrick May, and Kevin Saunderson, the three DJs responsible for in- 
venting Detroit techno in the early 1980s, came from middle-class backgrounds, their 
parents having risen in the ranks at the Ford and General Motors plants that were 
Detroit’s economic engine. Like Samuel Delany, the three friends were among a very 
small group of black kids at an affluent white school, and they found themselves 
thrown between two different worlds with no home ground. 

Their music was also rooted in the experience of a particular social landscape. 
Detroit is the city of Robocop. The shining star of America’s industrial might become a 
racialized wasteland as the motor industry took a downturn and private segregation 
followed deepening inequalities. Like a true cyberpunk landscape, Motor City was en- 
tropy realized; a place that has been called ‘America’s first Third World city.’ This tran- 
sition was reflected in the machine code laments generated by the young techno 
scene. 

But Detroit techno has stranger musical roots. Carl Craig, one of the best of the 
second wave of Detroit producers, spent his youth listening to the gothic art-rock of 
Bauhaus and The Smiths. Imagining this reminds me of being in high school, sneaking 
into clubs. For some reason I was drawn not to Cape Town’s legendary hiphop venue, 
The Base, but to the downtown art-rock club scene, and I found it full of coloured 
counter-cliché twenty-somethings, with not a hiphop affiliation in sight. 

Atkins, May, and Saunderson similarly took their influences not only from 
Parliament-Funkadelic but from the effete pop of European New Wave bands, and es- 
pecially the cold automaton-music of seminal German group Kraftwerk. They listened 
to this music, even adopting the accents, because the European music sounded as 
alien as they felt in the industrial heartland of the United States. 

Like Delany, the Detroit innovators found themselves in a strange warp between 
two worlds: between a world of aspiration and a world from which they were twice 
excluded, stuck between their double consciousness. 


Listening back to some of this music, now that so much of electronica seems to have 
run its course, it is still easy to see that its ambient textures and breaks with song struc- 
ture were not merely a panacea for pre-millennial tension. Marshall McLuhan’s predic- 
tions have come true: we now live in acoustic space, submerged in an amniotic 
mediasphere that pays no heed to the linearities of the printed word. Producers of 
electronica do not so much compose music as design aural architecture. 

This architecture extends inwards into an architecture of personality. The music is 
immersive; it offers a way of life that makes sense of the world in a subtly but signifi- 
cantly different way. Even here at one end of the continent, the new music of black 
Britain and black America echoes its relevance beyond the cache of London/New York 
cool. With the recombinance generated by sampling and remixing, the music moulds 
an aesthetic hybridity, a soundtrack for the information age cosmopolitan. 

Yet, it seems that futurism is not as much a force in music from the continent as 
it is in diaspora music. Why? Futurism, for one, is not necessarily synonymous with 
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cutting edge. Ray Lema, like Jimi Hendrix, was accused of playing music for white au- 
diences when his ideas became too adventurous. But even on his album Medecine, a 
complex but catchy blend of electro and soukous recorded with forward-thinking mu- 
sicians like Tony Allen, this progressive sensibility does not engage the same futurist 
aesthetic as the Western electronic music he no doubt took inspiration from. 

On the other hand, Manu Dibango’s Electric Africa, with its psychedelic computer 
circuitry on the cover sleeve and Rockit-esque production by king future-soundmaster 
Bill Laswell, does sound like an attempt to leave contemporary space-time. ‘Born of two 
antagonistic ethnic groups in Cameroon, where custom is dictated by the father’s origin, I have never 
been able to identify completely with either of my parents. Thus I have felt pushed towards others as 
I made my own path.’ Dibango was sent to Saint-Calais at the age of fifteen, where he was 
the first black person the natives had ever seen. He came back from fame in Paris to 
find that his records were not being played on Douala’s dance-floors. Dibango’s futur- 
ism seems to echo his sense of displacement. 

Futurism in black music has been about addressing an experience that is alien- 
ated, uprooted, decentred, but positive; it is a waking to the irretrievability of home 
This ethos is embraced by esoteric beat-heads like DJ-producer DJ Spooky, whose 
mind-bending ‘illbient’ soundtracks are a far cry from the ‘realness’ of the hiphop 
from which he claims lineage. Spooky, aka cultural theorist Paul D. Miller, is black 
and middle class, and he asserts his hybridity as an aesthetic stance. His ‘illbient’ phi- 
losophies remind me of the underground hiphop parties a friend of mine used to co- 
promote while he was a particularly ghetto-unfabulous art student. The parties were 
called Geto3000, and subtitled ‘Keeping It Surreal,’ an unashamed paean to faux-ghetto 
irony, cheeky riposte to the centring narrative of ghetto ‘realness.’ 

‘I pass through so many different scenes, each with their different uniforms and 
dialects,’ murmurs Spooky. ‘One night TIl be at a dub party, the next in an academic 
environment. I think people need to be comfortable with difference. Hip-hop isn’t; it 
says “you gotta be down with us,” be like us.’ 

I have never experienced the loss of some aggrandizing purity of experience as a 
real loss. Hybrid experiences and immersive cultures do not trace ownership or home, 
but they do provide more room for the imagination to breathe. ‘I pass through so many 
different scenes, each with their different uniforms and dialects,’ repeats Spooky, like a mantra. 
When Mark Shuttleworth was orbiting earth at a speed of sixty-six sunsets a day, I 
would often imagine him pinpointing home on the blue globe turning below. This 
image in my head now reminds me of an insight that is implicit in black diaspora mu- 
sic’s futurist agenda. Finding home reveals a politics of the imagination. 
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34 Material Memories: 


Time and the Cinematic Image 


PAUL D, MILLER (DJ SPOOKY) 


‘Time is invention, or it is nothing at all...’ 
Gilles Deleuze, Movement-Image 


‘Lam the OmniAmerican born of beats and blood, the concert of the sun unplugged ...’ 
Saul Williams, Om Ni American 


It was Maya Deren who said it a long time ago: ‘A ritual is an action distinguished 
from all others in that it seeks the realization of its purpose through the exercise of 
form.” The time was 1945 and she was to later go on to be one of the first cinematog- 
raphers to document the Voudon dances of Haiti. For her film was both rupture and 
convergence - the screen was a place where the sense of vision was conveyed by time 
and its unfolding in the images of her investigation. Black bodies, white screens - a 
ritual played out in the form of possession and release in her projections. The rhythms 
of fragmentation and loss for her were a new currency, a new way to explore the opti- 
cal poetry of the Americas reflected in the dances of the Caribbean. Time and cinema 
for her were one dance, one meshwork of physical and psychological time, and the 
rhythms were altars of a new history written in the movements of dance. In her 1945 
film Ritual in Transfigured Time, she explored the poetry of suspended time to try to cre- 
ate a new art form of the American cinema, a ritual of rhythm and noise that would 
engage everything from later films like Divine Horsemen (her homage to the Loa of Haiti) 
to her classic 1948 film Meditation on Violence that explored the Wu-Tang school of box- 
ing (not the liquid swords of Staten Island, but the Chinese art based on the Book of 
Changes in China). Ritual time, visual time - both were part of a new history unfolding 
on the white screens of her contemporary world. She sought a new art to mould time 
out of dance, a social sculpture carved out of celluloid gestures and body movements 
caught in the prismatic light of the camera lens: ‘in this sense [ritual] is art, and even 
historically, all art derives from ritual. Being a film ritual, it is achieved not in spatial 
terms alone, but in terms of Time created by the camera.” In the lens of the camera 
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the dance became a way of making time expand and become a ritual reflection of real- 
ity itself. Film became total, became time itself - a mnemonic, a memory palace made 
of the gestures captured on the infinitely blank screen. 

‘Money is time, but time is not money.’ It’s an old phrase that somehow encap- 
sulates that strange moment when you look out your window and see the world 
flow by - a question comes to mind: ‘How does it all work?’ Trains, planes, automo- 
biles, people, transnational corporations, monitor screens ... large and small, human 
and non-human ... all of these represent a seamless convergence of time and space in 
a world consisting of compartmentalized moments and discrete invisible transactions. 
Somehow it all just works. Frames per second, pixels per square inch, colour depth 
resolution measured in the millions of subtle combinations possible on a monitor 
screen ... all of these media representations still need a designated driver. From the 
construction of time in a world of images and advertising, it’s not that big a leap to 
arrive at a place like that old Wu-Tang song said a while ago, ‘C.R.E.A.M’ - ‘Cash Rules 
Everything Around Me.’ That’s the end result of the logic of late capitalist represen- 
tations redux. 

Think of the scenario as a Surrealists’ walking dream put into a contemporary con- 
text. André Breton first stated the kind of will to break from the industrial roles culture 
assigned everyone in Europe back in 1930: 


... the simplest Surrealist act consists of dashing down into the street, pistol in hand, and 
firing blindly as fast as you can, as fast as you can pull the trigger, into the crowd. Anyone 
who at least once in his life, has not dreamed of thus putting an end to the petty system 
of debasement and cretinization in effect has a well-defined place in that crowd, with his 
belly at barrel level. 


Weapons drawn and firing as you take a sleepwalk through the crowded thorough- 
fares and shopping malls of the information age, your surrealistic statement makes 
even less sense than the world that you want to join as you become a mediated celeb- 
rity straight out of a Ballard short story or maybe Warhol’s kind of fifteen minutes of 
fame. 

What the Surrealists called ‘automatic writing’ — letting subconscious thought be- 
come a formalized artistic act - gets flipped, becoming a gangsta dreamtime remix, 
like an open-source Linux-coded operating system, psychogeographic shareware for 
the open market in a world where identity is for sale to the highest bidder. Screen 
time. Prime time: Life as an infinite level video game with an infinite array of charac- 
ters to pick from. It’s one of those situations where, poker-faced, the dealer asks you to 
‘pick a card, any card ...’ It’s a game that asks - ‘Who speaks through you?’ There are a 
lot of echoes in the operating system, but that’s the point. The game goes on. The mo- 
ment of revelation is encoded in the action: you become the star of the scene, your 
name etched in bullets ripping through the crowd. Neon-lit Social Darwinism for the 
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Technicolor age. Set your browser to drift mode and simply float: the sequence really 
doesn’t care what you do as long as you are watching. ‘Now’ becomes a method for 
exploring the coded landscapes of contemporary post-industrial reality, a flux, a 
Situationist reverie, a ‘psychogeographie’ - a drift without beginning or end... ask any 
high school student in the U.S. and they can tell you the same thing. 

Most people trace the idea of time without variation to Newton’s 1687 Principia. 
With the term ‘Absolute Time’ he created a sense that the world moved in a way that 
only allows one progression, one sequence of actions. Joel Chadabe’s (director of the 
Electronic Music Foundation in the U.S.) book-length essay on the idea of time and 
electronic music, ‘Electric Sound,’ points us to the old referential style of thought that 
Newton highlighted: 


as if models of a synchronous universe, every musical composition and painting of the 
Newtonian period — roughly from 1600 to 1900 - reflected one line of time. In every musi- 
cal composition, there was but one line of chord progressions to which all notes were 
synchronized. In every painting, there was but one line of travel for the viewers’ eyes, one 
perspective to which all objects were synchronized.* 


The kind of synchronized time imagined in this scenario is what, by most accounts, 
fuelled the Industrial Revolution and lubricated a culture based on highly stratified 
regulation of the limited amounts of time available for production. Einstein’s 1905 
special theory of relativity paved the way for the physics that Richard P. Feynman 
would extend and develop much later in the century. As Chadabe puts it: ‘Einstein’s 
universe was a multiplicity of parallel and asynchronous timelines.” Chronos, the 
Greek god of time, was a cannibal: he devoured his children and left the universe bar- 
ren. From time all things emerge and into time all things go. Chronos at the heart of 
Europe, Chronos at the crossroads becomes a signpost in suspension — multiplication 
of time versus the all-consuming one-track time, one-track mind. 

Anyway, feel a million flurries of now, a million intangibles of the present moment, 
an infinite permutation of what could be ... the thought gets caught ... you get the 
picture. In the data cloud of collective consciousness, it’s one of those issues that just 
seems to keep popping up. Where did I start? Where did I end? First and foremost, it’s 
that flash of insight, a way of looking at the fragments of time. Check it: visual mode 
— open source, a Kinetoscope of the unconscious: a bullet that cuts through everything 
like a Doc Edgerton, E.J. Maret, or Muybridge flash frozen frame. You look for the ele- 
ments of the experience, and if you think about it, even the word ‘analysis’ means to 
break down something into its component parts. Stop motion: weapons drawn, flip 
the situation into a new kind of dawn... it’s only a rendition of Breton’s dream - sur- 
realism as a mid-summer night’s scheme, check the drift in the twenty-first Situationist 
scene, A scenario on the screen: camera obscura, the perspective unbound walking 
through a crowd, gun drawn, firing wildly until everyone is gone ... could it be another 
version, another situation ... like the police whose 19 out of 41 bullets shot Diallo dead 
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or the kids that walk into the schools to live out their most powerful stunningly banal 
lives by ending their classmates’. This is how it is in the sign of the times - an advertis- 
ing link to the symbols of a lawless world, something, anything to grasp onto to give 
meaning to the ultra swirl... 

Or something like that. 

For Breton and the Surrealists that moment of total freedom - walking into a crowd 
firing blindly, was a psycho-social critique of the way that time and culture had been 
regimented in an industrial society. Freedom was in the abandonment of the roles 
that they, like everyone else around them, were forced to play. Flip the script, time- 
stretch the code: from Frederick Winslow Taylor’s ‘clockwork economy’ that was 
taken from his Principles of Scientific Management on up to the hyper-condensed TV com- 
mercials of the early twenty-first century, the motif has been: ‘Money is time, but time 
is not money.’ 

What happens when you look at the time part of the phrase? You're left with a para- 
dox in math and physics translated into the social realm of human transactions and 
the uncanny system of correspondences that make up the components of reality as we 
know it. What would happen if the dream stopped? What would happen if the bright 
lights and Technicolor illusions that hold contemporary reality together were swept 
away in a swirl of static? What would we do if that place where all the stories come 
from suddenly vanished like a mirage in the desert of our collective dreams? As the 
amount of information out there explodes exponentially and threatens to become al- 
most the only way people relate to one another, it’s a question that seems to beg a 
response: what would happen if it just vanished and the lights went out? 

I write this after a week of intense activity — a trip to Washington, DC, where I saw 
first-hand some of the time machines the Naval Observatory on Massachusetts Avenue 
uses to measure half-life decay of cesium particles and their relationship to the precise 
measurement of time, and then the image and soundtrack switched, and now I’m in 
Austin, Texas, half a country away, for the SXSW film festival of interactive media. 
Crossfade to a week later, Newark Airport, transfer to the Toronto Music Festival ... the 
script unfolds while the fragments coalesce. I like to think of this kind of writing as a 
script information - the self as ‘subject-in-synchronization’ (the moving parts aligned 
in the viewfinder of an other), rather than the old twentieth-century inheritance of 
the Cartesian subject-object relation. What are the ontological implications for such a 
shift? What does this kind of ‘filmic time’ do to the creative act, and how do we repre- 
sent it? It’s been well documented that music has engaged these issues from the 
beginning of the cinematic moment. From D.W. Griffith’s awe-inspiring classic Birth of 
a Nation, to the first sound film The Jazz Singer, the issue of how to deal with different 
approaches to the notion of fragmented time - and how we portray it - has haunted 
the cinema. After a couple of years of movies like The Matrix, Bamboozled, and The Blair 
Witch Project it seems that, without a doubt, the conflicting impulse of how to por- 
tray psychological time has become a core motif in cinema. Early films, like Oskar 
Fischinger’s animation intro for Disney’s Fantasia or Man Ray’s film shorts explored 
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how to portray the human subject in relation to the objects around us. But when jazz 
entered the picture, that’s when things really flipped into a more immersive narrative 
context. The first sound film to hit pop culture’s criteria of mass sales and massive in- 
fluence was Alan Crosland’s 1927 epic The Jazz Singer — film shorts were used to keep 
audiences occupied while film reels were changed. The ongoing relationship of how to 
go between images arrives and conquers — becomes song. 

A blip on the radar? A database sweep? A streamed numerical sequence? In a short 
space, my narrative has switched formats and functions, time and place - all were kind 
of like fonts - something to be used for a moment to highlight a certain mode of ex- 
pression, and, of course, utterly pliable. As I sit here and type on my laptop, even the 
basic format of the words I write still mirrors some of the early developments in graph- 
ical user interface-based texts, still echoes not only in how I write, but how I think 
about the temporal placement of the words and ideas I’m thinking about. It’s a world 
view that definitely ain’t linear but came out of the graphical user interfaces invented 
by the likes of Alan Kay, Douglas Engelbart, and Ivan Sutherland - stuff that let you 
move into the screen and interact with the icons and objects on the monitor’s surface. 
Into the picture, into the frame - that’s the name of the game. Context becomes 
metatext, and the enframing process, as folks as diverse as Iannis Xenakis, Kool Keith 
aka Dr Octagon, or Eminem can tell you, like Freidrich Kittler, ‘Aesthetics begins as 
“pattern recognition.” 

Repetition and Claude Shannon? Repetition and James Snead? As has been well 
documented by folks such as Tricia Rose, James Snead, and Sherry Turkle (whose 
book The Second Self could be a digital era update on W.E.B. Dubois’s critique of African- 
American ‘Double Consciousness’ and the multiplying effects of digital media on self- 
representation) the sense here is one of prolonging the formal implications of the 
expressive act - move into the frame, get the picture, reinvent your name. Movement, 
flow, flux: the nomad takes on the sedentary qualities of the urban dweller. Movement 
on the screen becomes an omnipresent quality. Absolute time becomes dream ma- 
chine flicker. The eyes move. The body stays still. Travel. Big picture small frame, so 
what’s the name of the game? Symbol and synecdoche, sign and signification, all at 
once, the digital codes become a reflection, a mirror permutation of the nation ... 
where to go? What to do to get there? 

Sometimes the best way to get an idea across is to simply tell it as a story. It’s been 
a while since one autumn afternoon in 1896 when Georges Melies was filming a late 
afternoon Paris crowd caught in the ebb and flow of the city’s traffic. Melies was in the 
process of filming an omnibus as it came out of a tunnel, and his camera jammed. He 
tried for several moments to get it going again, but with no luck. After a couple of 
minutes he got it working again, and the camera’s lens caught a hearse going by. It was 
an accident that went unnoticed until he got home. When the film was developed and 
projected it seemed as if the bus morphed into a funeral hearse and back to its original 
form again. In the space of what used to be called actualites — real contexts reconfigured 
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into stories that the audiences could relate to — a simple opening and closing of a lens 
had placed the viewer in several places and times simultaneously. In the space of one 
random error, Melies created what we know of today as the ‘cut’ — words, images, 
sounds flowing out the lens projection would deliver, like James Joyce used to say, 
‘sounds like a river.’ Flow, rupture, and fragmentation - all seamlessly bound to the 
viewers’ perspectival architecture of film and sound, all utterly malleable - in the blink 
of an eye space and time as the pre-industrial culture had known it came to an end. 

Whenever you look at an image, there’s a ruthless logic of selection that you have 
to go through to simply create a sense of order. The end-product of this palimpsest of 
perception is a composite of all the thoughts and actions you sift through over the last 
several micro-seconds - a soundbite reflection of a process that’s a new update of Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein or the German proto-Expressionist 1920 film Der Golem, but this 
time it’s the imaginary creature made of the interplay fragments of time, code, and (all 
puns intended) memory and flesh. The eyes stream data to the brain through some- 
thing like two million fiber bundles of nerves. Consider the exponential aspects of 
perception when you multiply this kind of density by the fact that not only does the 
brain do this all the time, but the millions of bits of information streaming through 
your mind at any moment have to be coordinated. Any shift in the traffic of informa- 
tion - even the slightest rerouting - can create, like the hearse and omnibus of Melies’s 
film accident, not only new thoughts, but new ways of thinking. Literally. Non-fiction, 
check the meta-contradiction ... back in the early portion of the twentieth century this 
kind of emotive fragmentation implied a crisis of representation, and it was filmmak- 
ers, not DJs who were on the cutting edge of how to create a kind of subjective inter- 
cutting of narratives and times - there’s even the famous story of how President 
Woodrow Wilson when he saw the now legendary amount of images and narrative 
jump-cuts that were in turn cut and spliced up in D.W. Griffith’s film classic Birth of a 
Nation called the style of ultra-montage ‘like writing history with lightning.’ I wonder 
what he would have said of Grandmaster Flash’s 1981 classic ‘Adventures on the Wheels 
of Steel’? 

Filmmakers like Griffith, Dziga Vertov, Oscar Michaux, and Sergei Eisenstein (espe- 
cially with his theory of ‘dialectal montage’ or ‘montage of attractions’ that created a 
kind of subjective intercutting of multiple layers of stories within stories) were forging 
stories for a world just coming out of the throes of the First World War. A world which, 
like ours, was becoming increasingly interconnected and was filled with stories of dis- 
tant lands, times, and places - a place where cross-cutting allowed the presentation 
not only of parallel actions occurring simultaneously in separate spatial dimensions 
but also parallel actions occurring on separate temporal planes - in the case of Griffith’s 
Birth of a Nation, four stories at once - and helped convey the sense of density that the 
world was confronting ... Griffith was known as ‘the Man Who Invented Hollywood,’ 
and the words he used to describe his style of composition - ‘intra-frame narrative’ or 
the ‘cut-in,’ the ‘cross-cut’ - staked out a space in America’s linguistic terrain that 
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hasn’t really been explored too much. Griffith’s films were mainly used as propaganda 
— Birth of a Nation was used as a recruitment film for the Ku Klux Klan at least up until 
the mid-1960s, and other films like Intolerance were commercial failures, and the para- 
dox of his cultural stance versus the technical expertise that he brought to film is still 
mirrored in Hollywood to this day. Jazz time versus Hollywood time. The Jazz Singer ver- 
sus the silence of Birth of a Nation on the mind-screens of contemporary America: echo 
meets alias in the coded exchange of glances. What Mikhail Bakhtin might have once 
called ‘diacritical difference’ now becomes ‘the mix,’ or as James B. Twitchell says in 
Adcult USA, his classic analysis of advertising culture, media, and the ‘carnival of the 
everyday’ in the images and sounds that make up the fabric of American daily life: 


[The situations are] homologues of each other and semilogues of those in the genre. 
Entertainments share diachronic and synchronic similarities; they refer to individual texts 
as well as to all precursors and successors ... every programmer’s worst fear is that we 
might change the channel.’ 


If you compare that kind of flux to stuff like DJ mixes, you can see a similar logic at 
work: it’s all about selection of sound as narrative. I guess that’s travelling by synecdo- 
che. It’s a process of sifting through the narrative rubble of a phenomenon that con- 
ceptual artist Adrian Piper liked to call the ‘indexical present’: ‘I use the notion of the 
“indexical present” to describe the way in which I attempt to draw the viewer into a 
direct relationship with the work, to draw the viewer into a kind of self critical stand- 
point which encourages reflection on one’s own responses to the work...’ 

To name, to call, to upload, to download ... take on the notion of dance and mem- 
ory. By moving across the screen you uncover slowly deteriorating images of dance- 
halls - a lyrical critique of how much we move physically and the immense amount of 
potential culture has for change, a project that’s based on geographic and temporal 
simultaneity - that is, creating a new time zone out of widely dispersed geographic 
regions — and reflects the same ideas by using the net to focus our attention on a world 
rapidly moving into what I like to call ‘prosthetic realism.’ Sight and sound, sign and 
signification: the travel at this point becomes mental, and as with Griffith’s hyper- 
dense technically prescient intercuts, it’s all about how you play with the variables that 
creates the art piece. If you play, you get something out of the experience If you don’t, 
like Griffith - the medium becomes a reinforcement of what’s already there, or as one 
critic said a long time ago of Griffith’s Intolerance: ‘History itself seems to pour like a 
cataract across the screen ...’ This is the James Snead critique of what Spike Lee ironi- 
cally called ‘Colored Peoples Time’ in Bamboozled, or what Morpheus in the form of 
Laurence Fishburne asked Neo in the Matrix: ‘Do you think that’s air you’re breathing 
in here?’ 

Like an acrobat drifting through the topologies of codes, glyphs, and signs that 
make up the fabric of my everyday life, I like to flip things around. With a culture 
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based on stuff like Emergency Broadcast Network’s hyper-edited news briefs, Ninja 
Tune dance moguls, Cold Cut’s ‘7 Minutes of Madness’ remix of Eric B and Rakim’s 
‘Paid in Full’ to Grandmaster Flash’s ‘Adventures on the Wheels of Steel’ to later excur- 
sions into geographic, cultural, and temporal dispersion like MP3lit.com - contempo- 
rary twenty-first-century aesthetics needs to focus on how to cope with the immersion 
we experience on a daily level - a density that Sergei Eisenstein back in 1929 spoke of 
when he was asked about travel and film: ‘The hieroglyphic language of the cinema is 
capable of expressing any concept, any idea of class, any political or tactical slogan, 
without recourse to the help of suspect dramatic or psychological past.’ Does this 
mean that we make our own films as we live them? Travelling without moving. It’s 
something even Aristotle’s ‘Unmoved Mover’ wouldn’t have thought possible. But 
hey, like I always say, ‘Who’s counting?’ Chronos - the all-consuming father - watches 
as somehow his children are given a ‘stay of execution’ and he is forced to stay hungry 
- what happens when a scene is no longer a scenario, but a computational process? 
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35 The Turntable 


CHARLES MUDEDE 


Common talk deserves a walk, the situation’s changed 
Everything said from now on has to be rearranged. 
T La Rock 


The hiphop DJ is a meta-musician, an author, a programmer, an organizer of recorded 

fragments and a builder of databases whose talents are uniquely suited to survival and 

meaningful cultural production in our emerging era of total digital cross-reference. 
David Goldberg 


At the dead center of the spiraling galaxy of hiphop culture is the turntable. This 
is where everything starts: on the grooved surface of a record spinning on the wheels of 
steel. All truth is here, all meaning - everything that is hiphop ... Indeed, 
an act of pure hiphop devotion might be to let a record play from start to end on 
a turntable. 

DJ Dusk 


Scratch 1 


The line between electronic and live music is unbroken. The forms may appear im- 
pressively distinct but they are organized around the same act: playing a musical in- 
strument (a keyboard, drum pads, and so on). In electronic music - which finds its 
definitive moment in the 1970s, with the popularity of the German band Kraftwerk - a 
musician plays a musical instrument and is concerned about, for instance, the key that 
he or she is playing in. This is not the case with hiphop. Hiphop is organized around 
the act of replaying music; and it is this act, replaying, that marks the real rupture in 
the mode or method of the forms. 
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Scratch 2 


There are no musical instruments in hiphop (or proper hiphop, and there is such a thing 
as proper — or closer yet, real — hiphop). This is a truth many critics and hiphop lovers 
find hard to accept. They, instead, force matters by placing the idea or image of a guitar 
or a drum next to that of a turntable, as in the case of Bill Murphy’s and Rammellzee’s 
liner notes for the compilation CD Altered Beats: ‘The turntable is more like a drum than 
anything else. Aside from the obvious physical resemblance of the circular platter to the 
typical drum head, the turntable/mixer system is in effect “played” with hands, the 
black wax rhythmically manipulated by the fingers, just as the tightly wound skin of a 
congo or West African tribal drum is coaxed into sonic nuances with open-handed 
slaps.’ But, in fact, the African tribal drum is a musical instrument; the turntable is not. 
Even the West Indian steel drum (closer to the turntable in the sense that it is repur- 
posed - more on this later) is still very far from what the turntable is and what it pro- 
duces, which is not even real music but meta-music (again, more on this in a moment). 


Scratch 3 


In Tone-Loc’s 1989 video for his wildly popular single ‘Wild Thing,’ his disc jockey (or the 
actor who pretends to be his DJ) plays something that is half a guitar and half a turn- 
table There are two reasons for this monstrosity. One, ‘Wild Thing’ sampled Van Halen’s 
Jamie’s Cryin’ (without permission), and so the guitar/turntable contraption functions 
as a sign for this gimmick: hiphop sampling rock. Furthermore, this sign (hiphop sam- 
pling rock) is held (or played, or closer yet, replayed) by another sign, that of the DJ, who 
in the video represents what sampling is: an advanced digital form of the initial and 
manual DJ practice/science of scratching and connecting breaks into a sonic series. 

The second reason has to do with the turntable’s relative newness. Even in 1989, 
long after its departure from the actual production of hiphop music (the turntable 
was at this point, like a DJ in the video, nothing more than a reference to the essence 
of hiphop), there was still some confusion as to what exactly it was - meaning, what 
does it resemble? Which family does the turntable belong to? What is it actually doing? 
Making music? The contraption in the video asserts that it is not very different from a 
guitar. Indeed, the ‘Wild Thing’ video says, if you were to hold a turntable flat against 
your stomach and attach a neck to it (no strings or keys - so it is a pure neck), then this 
fact would be apparent. The turntable is a musical instrument. 


Scratch 4 
The ‘Wild Thing’ video seems silly - and at the level of promoting a pop rap song, it is. 


But on another level, the level of assembling connections between emerging hiphop 
and other established musical forms, it is dead serious. The video attempts to explain to 
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rock and soul sceptics what this new thing, which is used in a particular/peculiar way by 
the hiphop DJ, is. The ‘Wild Thing’ video assumes that because of the turntable’s shape, 
traditional musicians are unable to recognize it as an instrument. In a pure instance 
platonizing the reality of an image, the video invents this thing, this useless contraption 
(which is not a guitar, nor a turntable — you cannot scratch that way without the record 
falling off) that has the form of an electric guitar so that the sceptics can finally recog- 
nize the turntable’s essential sameness with other, traditional instruments. 


Scratch 5 


To replay a record with your hands is different from playing an instrument with your 
hands. The one object (the turntable) says to the hand, ‘Don’t touch me, for I must 
complete my cycle and fulfil that which is recorded on the 12inch’; the other (the mu- 
sical instrument) says to the hand, ‘If you don’t touch me, if you don’t pull my strings 
or strike my keys, I’m nothing, I’m a useless object.’ The turntable is always wrenched 
out of sleep by the hand that wants to loop a break or to scratch a phrase. In a word, 
the turntable is awakened by the DJ, who wants to make (or, closer yet, remake) music 
(or, closer yet, meta-music); whereas the instrument always sleeps when it is used to 
make real music. Indeed, even during the performance of the loudest rock song, the 
instrument is fast asleep in the hands of the long-haired thrasher. 


Scratch 6 


The turntable is a repurposed object. It is robbed of its initial essence. But the void is 
soon refilled by a new essence which finds its meaning, its place in the hiphop uni- 
verse, in the service of the DJ. 


Scratch 7 


A thing (Kant) or implement (Heidegger) or commodity (Marx) that is repurposed does 
what it is not supposed to. It is made by the hands of a manufacturer (Kant), an artisan 
(Heidegger), a labourer (Marx) to perform (and literally disappears into) a specific task, but 
the repurposed object ends up doing something else. Think, if you will, of a film projector, 
which is used to show a movie. That is its purpose: to show a movie, not to make a movie 
- a filmmaker uses a camera for that. And yet this is what a turntable is forced to do: to 
make meta-music (music about music), instead of playing previously recorded music. 


Scratch 8 


Hiphop is less ‘music’ per se and more ‘about music’ — so radical is its difference from 
previous methods or modes of music production. Hiphop does not so much make 
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music the way, say, The Average White Band, or James Brown, or The Police made mu- 
sic; it, instead, makes music out of and about real music - meaning, it makes music its 
subject. ‘Punk, rock, new wave and soul’ (G.L.O.B.E) are subjected to the reproductive 
logic of hiphop. In this respect, hiphop is, as Afro-futurist/culture critic David Goldberg 
points out in his essay ‘Put the Needle on the Record,’ meta-music - music made out 
of and about other music. 


Scratch 9 


Real hiphop does not sample real sounds, like the flushing toilet in Art of Noise’s ‘Close 
(To the Edit)’ (1984), but samples copyrighted music. The hiphop DJ does not shape 
raw sound into a form recognized as music, but shapes information into a sonic series 
recognized as meta-music. 


Scratch 10 


I borrow the term ‘repurpose’ from David Goldberg, who in his short essay ‘Put the 
Needle on the Record’ used it, as I do here, to explain what exactly happens when a 
hiphop DJ handles (or mishandles, or best yet, manhandles) a turntable. Goldberg 
writes: ‘The scratch explodes all previous relationships to sound by completely repur- 
posing the turntable, and by bringing a real-time interactivity to the manipulation of 
what was originally intended to be a permanent archival medium. Because the scratch 
is based on a recording, it becomes the manipulation of information and not just the 
vibrational properties of air.’ 


Scratch 11 


In an article I wrote for The Stranger in the fall of 2000, about a bridge in Seattle that is 
used as a self-willed exit from this world as reliably as it is used by cars to cross a body 
of water, I explained repurposing in this way: 


The German philosopher Heidegger once wrote that the essence of a tool (like a ham- 
mer) is only noticed when it is broken. If a hammer works, then it is nothing more than 
an extension of your hand, but if it breaks, you notice its ‘hammerness.’ This is close to 
what I mean by repurposing; the added and unexpected uses of the Aurora Bridge (eg., 
the way it has been used to express political and environmental concerns, as in 1997 
when Greenpeace protesters hung from it by huge ropes and prevented two American 
fishing trawlers from heading to the Bering Sea) knocked it out of the slumber of its pri- 
mary function, and it is now wide-awake, alert, alive Indeed, like Heidegger’s broken 
hammer brings out the hammer’s hammerness, repurposing brings out the ‘bridgeness’ 
of the Aurora Bridge.’ 
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A repurposed turntable brings out a turntable’s turntableness. 
Scratch 12 


Because it is doing what it is supposed to be doing, a musical instrument is fast asleep 
when in the process of making music. (Indeed, the very fact of this may explain why 
Jimi Hendrix frequently lit his electric guitar on fire or played it with his teeth - any- 
thing to wake the damn thing up!) Turntables, on the other hand, are always wide 
awake or ‘enstranged.’ This is why the beloved heavy metal practice of smashing a 
guitar or kicking over a drum set at the end of a show cannot be translated into hiphop 
terms. How can a DJ break something that is essentially broken when serving his or her 
hiphop needs? To smash a turntable after it has been man/mishandled by a hiphop DJ 
seems like a terribly cruel thing to do. 


Scratch 13 


Enstranged, not estranged. Enstranged is a neologism that approximates the Russian 
word ostranenie, which means ‘making it strange,’ or to defamiliarize something that 
has been smothered by habit. The Russian Formalists, and Victor Shklovsky specifically, 
argued that enstrangement is what distinguished poetic language from everyday 
language. 


Scratch 14 


During the heyday of European ethnic gangsters in North American cities, violin cases 
were famously repurposed for gangland wars. These cases which carried Tommy guns 
were wide-awake when in the hands of the gangsters and fast asleep when in the 
hands of classically trained musicians. 


Scratch 15 
A musician’s case contains an instrument; a DJ’s case contains information. 
Scratch 16 


Marx, like Heidegger, recognized the significance of enstranging an object. For 
Heidegger, a broken object exposes its thingness; for Marx, it exposes its source, the 
labourer, the one who has transferred his or her body’s energy into the substance of 
the object. In Capital, Volume One, Marx writes: ‘It is generally by their imperfection as 
products, that means of production in any process assert themselves in the character 
of products. A blunt knife or weak thread forcibly remind us of Mr A., the cutler, MrB., 
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the spinner. In the finished product the labour by means of which it has acquired its 
useful qualities is not palpable, has apparently vanished.” A broken object is also wide 
awake or enstranged. Indeed, a broken hiphop turntable is a bizarre (if not the most 
bizarre) thing. When it is actually broken it cannot be repurposed (or broken) by the 
(re)creative hands of the Dj. 


Scratch 17 


The production of one form (replayed music) occurs outside of the text/recording; the 
other (played music) within — if it is recorded at all. Indeed, hiphop does not really 
‘vanish into thin air’ in the manner evoked by jazz genius Eric Dolphy, but returns into 
the album sleeve to be replayed on another day. 


Scratch 18 


In the notes for ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’ (which is the 
most important essay of the twentieth century), Walter Benjamin (1892-1940) offers 
this quote from Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) which echoes the words of Eric Dolphy 
(1928-64), which in 1996 were sampled by Parisian DJ, DJ Cam (1973-), on his CD Mad 
Blunted Jazz. Da Vinci writes: ‘Painting is superior to music because, unlike unfortunate 
music, it does not have to die as soon as it is born ... Music which is consumed in the 
every act of its birth is inferior to painting which the use of varnish has rendered 
eternal.’ 


Scratch 19 


Hiphop is the first musical form to break completely with traditional music in terms of 
production — how it is made, who makes it, and so on. Even dub, the closest form to 
hiphop - which was born in the 1960s and employed dub plates in ways that are analo- 
gous to hiphop’s use of records — has vital connections to live musical performance 
that hiphop does not. Dub is constituted by two significant practices that are not com- 
pletely separated or in opposition: one is to make dub with live musicians - a practice 
that finds its representative in Lee ‘Scratch’ Perry and is related in many ways to elec- 
tronic music, like Kraftwerk’s; the other is to make a ‘version’ (a remix) of a recorded 
piece of music - a practice that finds its representative in King Tubby and is distantly 
related to early hiphop, like Afrika Bambaataa’s - whose ‘Planet Rock’ famously sam- 
pled Kraftwerk’s, ‘Trans-Europe Express’ (sans permission). This is why dub presents 
significant theoretical problems; its mode of production is never as clear as hiphop 
(the total break), but always in a dub haze of live instruments and electronic equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, dub is the only link (or, more closely, a ghost of a link) between 
hiphop meta-music and instrument-based music. 
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Figure 35.1. Eric Sermon and Marvin Gaye. Interpretive diagram, Charles Mudede, 2003. 


Scratch 20 


The real break began in the mid-1970s when New York DJs invented the practice/sci- 
ence of looping a break from scratch. What the DJ establishes with the back and forth, 
blend and blur, is a series (loop after loop) of repeated information that forms a total 
sonic mix (or matrix) into which the rapper is inserted. The rapper is in the mix, in the 
house, in the place to be. The rapper does not perform with a band but within the 
meta-music. 


Scratch 21 


Started in the 1970s, the looping of the break anticipated the sampler. The sampler 
digitally assembles multiple parts into a master mix. With the arrival of the sampler in 
the early 1980s, the DJ abandons real turntables (at the club or in the park or the radio 
station) for the mixing-board. 


Scratch 22 


If you open up and then fold the note sleeves for the soundtrack to What's the Worst That 
Could Happen? (2001) in a certain way, the image of Eric Sermon on the mixing-boards 
will be faced with the image of Marvin Gaye on the keyboards. Unlike the folding of 
the new U.S. $20 bills to produce what looks like the burning Twin Towers, the match- 
ing of Eric Sermon’s method of producing music with Marvin Gaye’s method of pro- 
ducing music is not coincidental. 


Scratch 23 


Similar to the guitar/turntable contraption in the ‘Wild Thing’ video, the matched 
images attempt to explain what is not yet fully understood or realized by making it 
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Figure 35.2. Eric Sermon and Marvin Gaye. Interpretive diagram, 
Charles Mudede, 2003. 


correspond to something that is familiar. This means the mixing-board is the hiphop 
version of the piano: The piano has keys, the soundboard has knobs; both have wide 
surfaces; both require that the pianist or mixing-boardist sit down and use the tips of 
his or her fingers - therefore, both are instruments. But these parallels are only visual 
not actual. The mixing-board is not an instrument; that is not its essential purpose. The 
mixing-board was made, designed, and installed in a soundproof basement to record 
instruments. It is repurposed by the hiphop DJ who, now a producer, collapses, within 
the electronic spaces of mixing-board, the function of recording into the function of 
remaking music. 

If rearranged in such a way that the living hiphop producer Eric Sermon is on top 
and the ghost of Marvin Gaye is on the bottom looking up, we would have a better 
representation of what is actually taking place in the production of hiphop music. The 
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Figure 35.3. Eric Sermon, Marvin Gaye, and Grandmaster Flash. Interpretive 


diagram, Charles Mudede, 2003. 
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phantom of the musician exists within the electronic depths of the soundboard. The 
musician is the subject of the hiphop producer. 

But even this is not close enough. A more precise representation of modern hiphop 
production should look something like what we see in Figure 35.3. 

The modern mixing-board replaces the DJ who repurposes the LP that was pro- 
duced by a live musician. 


Scratch 24 


The early practice of manually running or matching records on turntables, anticipated 
the current, virtual production of hiphop on mixing-boards in the way that dadaist 
practices at the end of the nineteenth century anticipated cinema. Here, of course, I 
am referring to a passage in Walter Benjamin’s essay, ‘The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction,’ which argues that ‘one of the foremost tasks of art has al- 
ways been the creation of a demand which could be fully satisfied only later.’ Benjamin 
writes: ‘The history of every art form shows critical epochs in which a certain art form 
aspires to effects which could be fully obtained only with a changed technical standard 
.. The extravagances and crudities of art which thus appear, particularly in the so- 
called decadent epochs, actually arise from the nucleus of its richest historical ener- 
gies. In recent years, such barbarisms were abundant in dadaism. It is only now that its 
impulse becomes discernible: Dadaism attempted to create by pictorial - and literary 
- means the effects which the public today seeks in the film.” 


Scratch 25 


The sampler is not a musical instrumental (in the traditional sense of a musical instru- 
ment), it is, instead, repurposed to turn one DJ repurposing two turntables into a thou- 
sand mini-DJs repurposing two thousand virtual, mini-turntables. 


Scratch 26 


‘One Day in ‘81 or ‘82 we was doin’ this remix,’ says DJ Marley Marl in Tricia Rose’s 
seminal book Black Noise (1994), ‘I wanted to sample a voice from off this song with an 
Emulator and accidentally, a snare went through. At first I was like “That’s the wrong 
thing,” but then it was soundin’ good. I kept running back and hitting the Emulator. 
Then I looked at the engineer and said. ‘You know what this means?! I could take any 
drum sound from an old record, put it in here and get the old drummer sound on 
some shit. No more of that dull DMX shit.’ That day I went out and bought a sampler.”* 
The drum machine, which is an instrument, is ‘dull ... shit’ to the DJ; what is desired is 
a machine that does what a DJ essentially does when running LPs or singles on the 
turntables: remixing, replaying ‘old records.’ 
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Scratch 27 


The following passage from a wonderful article, published in The Face (December 
1997), describes an encounter between Staten Island’s Wu-Tang Clan and the Scottish 
pop band Texas in a New York recording studio. It not only makes abundantly clear 
the difference between the production of modern hiphop (which has its essence in 
the turntable) and the production of pop or proper music (which has its essence in 
the musical instrument) but also how hiphop is made nowadays — not with turnta- 
bles but with mixing-boards and samplers that emulate turntables: 


RZA goes to work, feeding a succession of sample-laden discs into a sampler. He has a 
diffident, genius-at-work charisma about him as he sits with his back to the room, key- 
board at side. With a flick of his prodigiously ringed hand he reaches out and conjures up 
a brutal bassline. The speakers pulse violently. RZA takes a sip of Hennessy. ‘Record this, 
right here!’ he tells the bewildered-looking engineer. 

RZA has decided to dispense with the original master tapes, shipped over from Brit- 
ain. He wants a completely new version, recorded rough-and-ready without the standard 
safety net of a time-code. This convention-trashing, wildstyle approach to recording elic- 
its some consternation from the studio’s engineer, a central-casting white guy who warns 
RZA: ‘You won’t be able to synch to this, you know.’ RZA waves him away and turns to 
[Texas’ Bassist and leader] Johnny McElhone. 

‘This riff is in E,’ McElhone tells RZA. ‘Maybe we should try it in the original key, D.’ 

‘What are you saying? I understand no keys,’ says RZA. 


Scratch 28 


The real turntable has been dead for many years now; it is no longer used to reproduce 
music. The sampler has replaced it in the studio and the DAT machine at live shows. 
(Indeed, when the Anti-Pop Consortium performs a live show they often say, ‘Let’s give 
it up to our DAT machine,’ instead of ‘Let’s give it up to our DJ.’) The turntable is now 
a ghost machine within the complex circuitry of the mixing machine. When we see a 
DJ at a nightclub scratching records and reproducing music on the turntables - which, 
by the way, have not progressed or significantly improved in over twenty years; what 
was used to scratch records in the early 1980s, if not earlier, are essentially the same 
Technics that are used today — we are watching something from the past, and, because 
of this, something that has about it the mode and mood of a ritual. 

Like the saint he or she is, the twenty-first-century DJ who cuts and runs the break 
of our favourite song is not innovative, and is not looking forward but backward, giv- 
ing praise thanks to his or her great and departed ancestors - Jam Master Jay and DJ 
Scott La Rock - on what is now the altar of hiphop: the two turntables. 
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Notes 


1 Charles Mudede, ‘Jumpers,’ The Stranger, Apr. 2000, available at http://www.thestranger. 
com/seattle/Content?oid=3664, accessed July 2013. 

2 Karl Marx, Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, vol. 1, trans. Ben Foukes (London: 
Penguin, 1990), 242. 

3 Walter Benjamin, ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction,’ in Illuminations, 
ed. Hannah Arendt (New York: Schocken, 1969), 237. 

4 Cited in Tricia Rose, Black Noise: Rap Music and Black Culture in Contemporary America (San Luis 
Obispo: Wesleyan, 1994). 
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ciplinary artist with a distinguished career in higher education leadership and the 
professional creative industries. He has published on a range of subjects, including 
digital arts, critical theory, theatre and film studies, robotics, artificial intelligence, and 
pedagogy. His book Digital Performance: A History of New Media in Theater, Dance, Performance 
Art and Installation (MIT Press, 2007) won two international book awards, one of which 
was the Association of American Publishers Award for Excellence in Music and the 
Performing Arts. 


Nick Dyer-Witheford is an associate professor and associate dean in the Faculty of 
Information and Media Studies at the University of Western Ontario. He is the au- 
thor of Cyber-Marx: Cycles and Circuits of Struggle in High Technology Capitalism (University 
of Chicago Press, 1999). He is, with Stephen Kline and Greig de Peuter, a co-author of 
Digital Play: The Interaction of Technology, Culture, and Marketing (McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 2003), and, with Greig de Peuter, co-author of Games of Empire: Global Capitalism 
and Video Games (University of Minnesota Press, 2009). He has also written numerous 
articles and book chapters on the video and computer game industry, the uses of the 
Internet by social movements, and theories of technology. 


Mark Featherstone is senior lecturer in Sociology at Keele University, UK. His main 
fields of interest are critical theory, cultural theory, and psychoanalysis. He is currently 
working on ideas of utopia, dystopia, urbanism, and globalization. He is due to publish 
a monograph titled ‘Planet Utopia’ on the intersection of these ideas in 2013. Beyond 
this study, he is also concerned with the connection between cruelty and neoliberal 
capitalism and is working on a book on carnographic cultures, which will be published 
in 2014. 


Alexander R. Galloway is a writer and computer programmer. An associate profes- 
sor of media, culture, and communication at New York University, he is the author 
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of four books on media and cultural theory, including most recently The Interface 
Effect (Polity Press, 2012). Galloway has given over a hundred lectures across the U.S. 
and internationally. He is recipient of a number of grants and awards that include a 
Creative Capital grant (2006) and a Golden Nica in the 2002 Prix Ars Electronica (Linz, 
Austria). His publications have been translated into German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Swedish, and Polish. In his future work he intends to focus more closely 
on French philosophy and the continental tradition. 


DonnaJ. Haraway is the author of many books, including The Companion Species Manifesto: 
Dogs, People, and Significant Otherness (Prickly Paradigm Press, 2003); Primate Visions: Gender, 
Race, and Nature in the World of Modern Science (Routledge, 1989); Simians, Cyborgs, and Women: 
The Reinvention of Nature (Routledge, 1991); and Modest_Witness@Second_Millenium. 
FemaleMan®_Meets_OncoMouse™ (University of Minnesota Press, 2007). Haraway’s re- 
search develops ethnographic and textual approaches to health and genetics science 
and activism, as well as to sports, commerce, fiction, law, and other aspects of animal- 
human relationships within techno-scientific worlds. She is Distinguished Professor 
Emeriti, History of Consciousness department, University of California, Santa Cruz. 


D. Fox Harrell is an associate professor at MIT in the Comparative Media Studies 
Program and the Computer Science and Artificial Intelligence Laboratory (CSAIL). He 
is the founding director of the Imagination, Computation, and Expression Laboratory 
(ICE Lab). His research explores the relationship between imaginative cognition, digi- 
tal media arts, and computer science, developing new forms of interactive narrative, 
computer games, social media, and artificial intelligence-based art. Harrell received 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) CAREER Award for his project ‘Computing for 
Advanced Identity Representation.’ He is the author of Phantasmal Media: An Approach 
to Imagination, Computation, and Expression (MIT Press, 2013). 


Joan Hawkins is an associate professor in the Department of Communication and 
Culture at Indiana University of Bloomington. She is the author of Cutting Edge: Art 
Horror and the Horrific Avant-garde (University of Minnesota Press, 2000). Currently, she 
is editing a book anthology, Downtown Film, Video and TV Culture 1975-2001, and a special 
issue on Marx and cultural studies for Culture, Theory, and Critique. 


N. Katherine Hayles is a professor and director of graduate studies in the Literature 
Program at Duke University. She teaches and writes on the relations of science, tech- 
nology, and literature in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. Her books include 
How We Became Posthuman: Virtual Bodies in Cybernetics, Literature, and Informatics (University 
of Chicago Press, 1999), which won the Rene Wellek Prize for the Best Book in Literary 
Theory for 1998-9, and Writing Machines (MIT Press, 2002), winner of the Suzanne 
Langer Award for Outstanding Scholarship. Her latest book is How We Think: Digital 
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Media and Contemporary Technogenesis (University of Chicago Press, 2012), and her most 
recent digital production is the finance capital alternative reality game ‘Speculation,’ 
which can be accessed at http://www.speculation.net/. ‘Speculation’ is designed to 
enhance financial literacy and challenge the culture of greed that now dominates Wall 
Street culture and infects the neoliberal policies of U.S. national politics. 


Lynn Hershman Leeson has worked extensively in photography, video, film, and in- 
stallation. She pioneered interactive computer and Net-based media art. Hershman 
Leeson’s groundbreaking work has earned her numerous international awards, in- 
cluding a tribute and retrospective from the San Francisco International Film Festival 
(1994), the ZKM/Seimens Media Art Award (1995), a Sundance Institute Screenwriting 
Fellowship (1998), the Flintridge Foundation Award for Lifetime Achievement in the 
Visual Arts (1998), the prestigious Golden Nica in Interactive Arts from Ars Electronica 
(The Difference Engine #3, 1999), the World Technology Network Award for Innovation 
in the Visual Arts (2002), and the Award for Positive Innovations in Media from the 
Digital Media and Arts Association (2005). Her most recent films are Strange Culture 
(2008) and Women Art Revolution (2010) in support of which she received a National 
Endowment for the Arts Award. 


Garnet Hertz is a Fulbright Scholar and artist whose work explores themes of tech- 
nological progress, creativity, innovation, and interdisciplinarity. Hertz is Artist in 
Residence and Research Scientist in Informatics at UC Irvine and adjunct assistant pro- 
fessor in the Media Design Program at Art Center College of Design. He has shown his 
work at notable international venues in thirteen countries, including SIGGRAPH, Ars 
Electronica, and DEAF, and was awarded the prestigious 2008 Oscar Signorini Award in 
robotic art. He is founder and director of Dorkbot SoCal, a monthly Los Angeles-based 
lecture series on DIY culture, electronic art, and design. 


Julian Jonker is a PhD student in the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he works in political philosophy, ethics, and the founda- 
tions of economics. Before this, he worked on the District Six Museum’s public edu- 
cation program, wrote an MPhil dissertation about the slave burial grounds of Cape 
Town and the ethical significance of silence, and lectured law at the University of Cape 
Town. During much of this time in Cape Town, he performed and produced sound 
art and DJ mixes under the alter ego liberation chabalala, was a member of DJ collective 
Fong Kong Bantu Sound System, and wrote about culture and sound for South African 
newspapers and journals. 


Matthew Kelly’s research focuses on the evolving relationship between information 
systems, aesthetic theory, and conceptions of biological life throughout the twentieth 
century. While his academic interests stem from the literature of British and American 
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Modernists, his scholarship includes numerous cultural and technological trends 
ranging from viticulture, open-source software legislation, and material culture of 
monastic communities. He is currently a doctoral student in English literature at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Rachel C. Lee is associate professor of English and women’s studies and acting direc- 
tor of the Center for the Study of Women at UCLA. She is the author of The Americas of 
Asian American Literature: Gendered Fictions of Nation and Transnation (Princeton University 
Press, 1999) and co-editor of the volume Asian America.Net: Ethnicity, Nationalism, and 
Cyberspace (Routledge, 2003). A member of the University of California Humanities 
Research Institute’s working group on Feminism and Technology - exploring info- and 
biotechnology in relation to feminist pedagogy - she is editing a special issue of the 
online journal, The Scholar and the Feminist, on ‘Race, Feminism, Biotech, and Biopolitics’ 
(Fall 2013) as well as a print anthology, A Companion to Asian American and Pacific Islander 
Literature and Culture (Routledge, 2014). She regularly teaches a course on ‘tactility’ that 
explores the history and currency of haptics research in relation to visual culture, po- 
etry, novels, and theories of embodiment. 


Lev Manovich is the author of Software Takes Command (Bloomsbury Academic, 2013), 
Soft Cinema: Navigating the Database (MIT Press, 2005), and The Language of New Media (MIT 
Press, 2001). Manovich is a professor at the Graduate Center CUNY and a professor 
at the European Graduate School (EGS). Manovich has been working with computer 
media as an artist, computer animator, designer, and educator since 1984. In 2007, he 
founded Software Studies Initiative, the first digital humanities lab focusing on explor- 
ing massive visual data sets. 


Christina McPhee is a visual and media artist based in California. Solo museum exhibi- 
tions include American University Museum, Washington, DC, 2007, and Bildmuseet, 
Sweden, 2005. She was a participating artist in Bucharest Biennial 3, and was a par- 
ticipating editor for the Documenta 12 Magazine Project with -empyre- (Sydney). Her 
time-based media works are in the Whitney Museum (Artport), Thresholds New Media 
Collection (Scotland); Rhizome Artbase, New Museum; Rose Goldsen Archive/Cornell 
University; and Experimental Television Center, New York. She recently received an 
MAP Fund for Performance along with Pamela Z for ‘Carbon Song Cycle’ (2013). 


Paul D. Miller, aka DJ Spooky, is a composer, multimedia artist, and writer. He has 
written for The Village Voice, The Source, Artforum, Aperture, and The Wire. Miller’s work as 
a media artist has appeared in international venues, including the Whitner Biennial; 
The Venice Biennial for Architecture; the Ludwig Museum in Cologne, Germany; 
Kunsthalle, Vienna; The Andy Warhol Museum in Pittsburgh; and many other mu- 
seums and galleries. Miller published a collection of essays, Rhythm Science (MIT Press, 
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2004) and edited Sound Unbound (MIT Press, 2008), an anthology of writings on elec- 
tronic music and digital media. His most recent book is The Book of Ice (Mark Batty 
Publisher, 2011). Miller has collaborated with artists as varied as Yoko Ono, Lee ‘Scratch’ 
Perry, Thurston Moore, and Chuck D. 


Charles Tonderai Mudede writes about film, books, music, and his life in Rhodesia, 
Zimbabwe, the U.S., and the UK for the Seattle weekly paper The Stranger. He was born 
near a steel plant in Kwe Kwe, Zimbabwe, but has no memory of this birth. He does 
remember noticing himself in the mirror for the first time - it happened on 3 May 
1972. Mudede is also a Marxist, a literary theorist (he taught postcolonial theory at 
Pacific Lutheran University), and a filmmaker. His first two films, Police Beat and Zoo, 
premiered at Sundance, and Zoo was screened at Cannes. His third film, You Can't 
Win, stars Michael Pitt. Mudede has written for The New York Times, Cinema Scope, Ars 
Electronica, and the late Manning Marable’s Souls Journal. He is on the editorial commit- 
tee for ARCADE (an architectural journal) and The Black Scholar (a cultural journal). 


Samuel Nunn is a professor of criminal justice in the School of Public and Environmental 
Affairs at Indiana University Purdue University, Indianapolis, and the criminal justice 
research director for the Center for Urban Policy and the Environment. His research 
focuses on criminal justice technologies and their impacts. 


Jussi Parikka is a media theorist and reader in Media and Design at Winchester School 
of Art, University of Southampton. He has published on digital accidents, cultural 
history of new media, and on the entanglement of biology and technology in books 
such as Digital Contagions (Peter Lang Publishing, 2007) and Insect Media (University of 
Minnesota Press, 2010), and co-edited with Tony Sampson The Spam Book (Hampton 
Press, 2009). His media archaeological writings have appeared most recently in the 
monograph What Is Media Archaeology? (Polity Press, 2012) and the co-edited Media 
Archaeology (University of California Press, 2011). Most recently, he has been writing 
about waste, materiality, and ecology. 


Stephen Pfohl is a professor of sociology at Boston College, where he teaches courses 
on social theory, images and power, deviance and social control, social psychoanalysis, 
and critical approaches to global culture and technology. A former president of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems and regular contributor to CTheory, Pfohl’s 
published works include Death at the Parasite Café (Palgrave Macmillan, 1992); Images 
of Deviance and Social Control (Waveland, 2009); Left Behind: Religion, Technology and Flight 
from the Flesh (CTheory Books, 2007); and the co-edited volume Culture, Power, and History 
(Haymarket Books, 2009). Stephen is currently completing a multiple-volume study of 
‘social suggestion’ and its relation to cybernetic forms of power. 
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Tony D. Sampson is a London-based academic and writer currently lecturing at the 
University of East London. A former musician, he studied computer technology and 
cultural theory before receiving a PhD in sociology from the University of Essex. His 
ongoing interest in contagion theory is reflected in his recent publications, includ- 
ing The Spam Book: On Viruses, Porn, and Other Anomalies from the Dark Side of Digital Culture 
(Hampton Press, 2009), which he co-edited, and Virality: Contagion Theory in the Age of 
Networks (University of Minnesota Press, 2012). 


Gregory Sholette is a New York-based artist, writer, and founding member of Political 
Art Documentation/Distribution (PAD/D: 1980-8), and REPOhistory (1989-2000). His 
recent publications include Dark Matter: Art and Politics in an Age of Enterprise Culture (Pluto 
Press, 2011); Collectivism after Modernism: The Art of Social Imagination after 1945 (with Blake 
Stimson, University of Minnesota Press, 2007); and The Interventionists: A Users’ Manual for 
the Creative Disruption of Everyday Life (with Nato Thompson, MIT Press, 2004). He is an 
assistant professor of sculpture at Queens College: City University of New York. 


Jaimie Smith-Windsor is an emerging writer whose work integrates contemporary 
and postmodern political thought, critical disability theory, and feminist bioethics, in 
order to approach contemporary issues in bioethics and biopolitics. Her research and 
writing spans issues related to contemporary biomedical ethics, biotechnology, new 
reproductive technologies, gender and medicine, disability and illness. Smith-Windsor 
is currently working on her first full-length book entitled When the Baby Breaks: Exposing 
the Nerves of Neonatal Bioethics, a critical reflection on the ambiguous and anxious world 
of neonatal medicine. She currently lives with her family on the border of the Prince 
Albert National Park in Saskatchewan. 


Stelarc explores alternative anatomical architectures. He has performed with a THIRD 
HAND, STOMACH SCULPTURE, and EXOSKELETON, a 6-legged robot. FRACTAL FLESH 
remotely actuates the body with electrical stimulation. PING BODY and PARASITE ex- 
plore the body choreographed by Internet data streams. PROSTHETIC HEAD is an em- 
bodied conversational agent that speaks to the person who interrogates it. EAR ON 
ARM is a surgical and cell-grown construct that will be Internet-enabled for people 
in other places. He is presently the chair of performance art, Brunel University West 
London. In 2010 he received a Special Projects Grant from the Australia Council and 
was also awarded the Ars Electronica Hybrid Arts Prize. Stelarc’s artwork is represented 
by Scott Livesey Galleries, Melbourne. 


Eugene Thacker is the author of a number of books, including Biomedia (University of 
Minnesota Press, 2004), The Global Genome: Biotechnology, Politics, and Culture (MIT Press, 
2005), After Life (University of Chicago Press, 2010), and In the Dust of This Planet: Horror of 
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Philosophy, vol. 1 (Zero Books, 2011). He is associate professor of Media Studies at The 
New School in New York. 


James Tully is distinguished professor of political science, law, Indigenous gover- 
nance and philosophy at the University of Victoria, British Columbia; a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada; and emeritus fellow of the Trudeau Foundation. His books 
include An Approach to Political Philosophy: John Locke in Contexts (1992), Strange Multiplicity: 
Constitutionalism in an Age of Diversity (1995), Multinational Democracy (2001), co-edited 
with Alain-G. Gagnon, Public Philosophy in a New Key, 2 volumes (2009) - all published 
by Cambridge University Press. In 2010 he was awarded the Killam Prize for the 
Humanities, and Public Philosophy in a New Key was awarded the C.B. Macpherson Prize. 
He is currently studying new ways of practising participatory democracy. 


Digital Futures is a series of critical examinations of technological development and the transfor- 
mation of contemporary society by technology. The concerns of the series are framed by the 
broader traditions of literature, humanities, politics, and the arts. Focusing on the ethical, po- 
litical, and cultural implications of emergent technologies, the series looks at the future of tech- 
nology through the ‘digital eye’ of the writer, new media artist, political theorist, social thinker, 
cultural historian, and humanities scholar. The series invites contributions to understanding 
the political and cultural context of contemporary technology and encourages ongoing creative 
conversations on the destiny of the wired world in all of its utopian promise and real perils. 
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